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SAYS  KOREA  NEED^f^JAPAN.  f 

MlMTonary^^Tn&^ 


if!t  for 

Self-Government. 

MADISON.  N.  J.,  March  19.— The  rer 
olutlon  In  Korea  was  described  today  a, 

“  wildfire  agitation  by  a  people  as  y 
unfit  for  self-government  ”  by  the  Be 
Dr.  E.  D.  Soper,  a  professor  In  Dre 
Theological  Seminary  here,  who  hi 
just  returned  from  a  seven  months'  t 
of  the  Far  East,  part  of  which  he  spc 
In  Korea. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  notwit 
standing  mistakes  in  Japanese  rule  a 
abuses  of  power  by  some  of  the  Jai 
nese  In  the  country,  the  Koreans  we 
better  off  morally,  physically,  and  ec 
nomlcally  under  Japanese  control  tha 
when  they  were  independent.  He  sal' 
the  Koreans  were  yet  “  children,”  whll' 
the  Japanese  were  ”  adolescents. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  uprising* 
according  to  Dr.  Soper.  Is  the  wide  ¬ 
spread  talk  of  “  self-determination  forj 
small  nations,”  fostered  by  agltators.i 
The  severity  of  Japanese  rule,  the  back  1 
wardness  of  the  Koreans  in  accepting 
modem  customs,  the  introduction  of  the 
Japanese  language  In  the  Korean  | 
schools,  the  death  of  former  Emperor 
Ti  Heul,  the  system  of  espionage  adopt 
;ed  by  the  Japanese  all  over  Korea,  and 
the  maladministration  and  venality  of 
some  of  the  Japanese  Judges  sent  to 
Korea  in  1910  at  the  time  of  the  occu 
patlon  were  mentioned  by  Dr.  Soper  as 
other  causes.  These  Judges,  ho  said 
failed  to  curb  the  activities  of  man: 
Japanese  “  freebooters.” 

Many  of  the  early  day  evils  were  rem¬ 
edied,  however,  and  the  Koreans  werr 
becoming .  reconciled  to  the  new  sov< 
elgnty  when  the  war  broke  out.  Tl^- 
coming  of  peace  and  the  talk  of  agita¬ 
tors,  he  said,  made  them  restive,  parti- 
ularly  in  Northern  " - 


/  .  •  ’  ’ : .  ' ,  ^  \ V''"' '■■■■■-  '■  L'  ■'  j , •  •  •  •  v’l i 


uiany  »u  ..  Korea,  where  dis¬ 

content  and  the  clamor  for  Independence 
became  most  pronounced. 

•‘When  the  ex-Bmperor  died  on  Jan 
23  last,”  he  said,  ”  Korean  women 
walled  for  days  at  the  palace  gate,^. 
'This  was  aggravated  by  a  report  that 
Y1  Heul  had  committed  suicide  in  dls-, 
grace  over  the  betrothal  of  his  son  to  .a 
Japanese  Princess.  Political  agitators] 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  stir 
up  the  people  and  remind  them  that 
they  might  obtain  Independence  for 
Korea  by  appealing  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Paris.  Money  was  raised 
and  two  emissaries  were  sent  oversea-s. 

“Severity  of  Japanese  rule  could  not 
help  but  create  re.sentment  and  rebel-! 
lion  in  Korea.  Cases  of  cfwelty  -were 
common  and  Japanese  soldier  P®}"® 
were  spying  everywhere.  They  even 
watched  a  religious  service  I  conducted 
In  a  chapel  at  Seoul,  to  ascertain  If 
there  were  any  ‘  ii^lammatory 
ances.  Christian  Korean  Sunday  sch^ls 
stopped  singing  such  hymns  On- 


J  warr  Christian  Soldiers  and  ‘  The  Son 
1  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War,’  because  the 


■  A- 


'■  ,  '  /■  • 
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■ :  V. 


or  ijoa  uoes  rumi 

Ignorant  Japanese  gendarmes  regarded 
th6ni  as  incendiary.*^  »  »  j.  *a^ 

Nevertheless  Japanese  administration 
of  affairs  in  Korea,  according  to  Di . 
Soper.  has  been  characterized  b> 
marked  improvement  in  th®  methods  of 
transportation,  industry, 

,ce.  The  Japanese  have  cleaned  up 
;ltles  and  towns,  IndescrlbabU 
and  are  making  them  model 


ff 


the  Far  Bast.' 
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DR.  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 


■>  - , 


His  Memory  Nobly  Perpetuated 


ROYAL  OPENING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  AT  BLANTYRE 


■■■  ■ : 


Saturday  last  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  a 
great  vision.  The  proposal  to  acquire  the 
house  at  Blantyre  in  which  David  Livingstone 
was  born  is  several  years  old,  but  it  never  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  inquiry  until  the  property 
in  which  the  house  is  situate  was  scheduled  for 
demolition  as  an  uninhabitable  slum  by  the 
County  Council.  Then  to  a  few  came  the 
vision  of  a  national  scheme  transforming  the 
I  old  property  into  a  place  of  pilgrimage  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  traveller  and 
missionary.  One  of  these  practical  idealists 
was  the  Eev.  J.  I.  Macnair,  then  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  to 
whom  the  movement  which  has  been  so 
marvellously  crowned  with  success  largely  owed 
its  inception  and  its  triumph.  Coupled  with 
Mr  Macnair  is  Mr  F.  C.  Hears,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Edinburgh,  the  architect,  who  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  scheme,  and  supervised  its  progress. 
Already  much  has  been  published  in  our 
columns  on  the  character  and  details  of  the 
memorial,  which  on  Saturday  drew  thousands 
of  people  to  Blantyre  to  witness  the  memor¬ 
able  proceedings  associated  with  its  opening. 
That  opening  was  made  more  auspicious  and 
more  national  in  its  character  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  York.  Much  preparation  had  been  made 
[I  for  the  opening  day.  Blantyre  gave  the 
“smiling  Duchess”  a  right  royal  welcome. 
Flags  and  bunting  were  displayed  in  profusion, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  old  village,  just 
beyond  the  L.M.S.  station,  the  word 
“Welcome”  stretching  in  large  letters  across 
the  highway  was  a  further  indication  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  that  Blantyre  appreciated  her 
coming. 

THE  OPENING  CEREMONY 


■P'S 


predominated.  There  were  boys  and  girls  from 
all  the  Sabbath  Schools  within  a  convenient 
radius;  Boy  Scouts,  Boys’  Brigades,  Girl 
Guides,  and  the  Girls’  Guildry  were  out  in 
force.  The  guard  of  honour,  drawn  up  in  two  %.'  •! 
lines  extending  from  the  platform  outward, 
was  composed  of  Girl  Guides  and  Guildry,  and 

+  nT»rvnrrV»  fViic  1  ^  _ *  _ ci.  ^ 


_ 

platform  pauty. 


.  _  — ‘ftiemuriaV; 
the  narrow  stair 


j _ _  _ proceede 

opened  the  door  leading  to  i,iic  iic,  .ut.  » 
which  gives  access  to  the  birthroom,  and  un¬ 
veiled  a  tablet  in  connection  with  the  1- 


through  this_  living  lane  of  winsome  youth  the 


Duchess,  smiling  all  the  while,  made  her  way  iV 
to  the  platform  steps.  Here  Her  Royal  High- 
ness — who  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  ^nd 
Lady  Stewpt — had  to  face  the  ordeal  of  half  ‘ 
a  dozen  cinematographers  ranged  along  the  ■ 
front  of  the  platform,  and  a  legion  of  press  * 
and  private  photographers. 

Addressing  Her  Royal  Highness,  Sir  Robert 


memorial.  When  the  party  returned  to  the 
platform  the  Chairman  gave  a  short  address. 
He  said  it  was  the 


HONOUR  OF  A  LIFETIME 
to  be  called  upon  to  preside  on  an  occasion 
so  full  as  this  was  of  reasons  for  rejoicing. 
The  Committee  he  represented  rejoiced  because 
their  efforts  of  three  years  had  that  day 
achieved  a  result  of  which  they  felt  proud. 


i 


King  Stewart  said,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Lanarkshire,  he  gave  her  a  loyal  and  hearty 
welcome  in  coming  to  open  the  Scottish 
National  Memorial  to  David  Livingstone.  That 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  had  hon¬ 
oured  them  with  her  presence,  and  they  much 
appreciated  _  her  kindness  in  coming  to  open 
the  memorial  to  a  man  of  whom  they  in 
Scotland  were  justly  proud — one  who,  along 
with  his  father-in-law.  Rev.  Dr  Moffat,  had 
■i'i  '^'^rk  among  the  inhabitants 

of  Central  Africa;  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  that  great  continent.  He  j 


r 


A 


m 


f-. 
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’  A  1  Royal  Highness  of  as  truly  and 

‘■1-;  1  hearty  a  Scottish  welcome  should  she  revisit 


■ 


was  held  in  the  ten-acre  field  which  the 
Memorial  Committee  have  acquired  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adding  to  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  scheme.  On  a  covered  platform,  flanked 
by  two  loud  speakers,  were  accommodated — 
and  sheltered — for  there  was  one  shower  of  J 
rain — a  large  party  of  representative  ladies 
and  gentlemen — heads  of  the  municipalities 
and  the  County  Council,  clergymen  of  various 
churches,  men  of  the  public  professions  and 
of  missionary  and  other  societies,  and  members 
of  the  General  and  Executive  Committees,  who 
saw  that  day  the  main  portion  of  their  labours 
brought  to  splendid  fruition.  The  Rev.  J.  I. 
Macnair,  who  has  acted  throughout  as  the 
energetic  chairman  of  the  committee,  presided. 
Arnong  those  with  him  were  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Adamson,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland ;  Sir  David  Mason,  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow,  ^  and  Lady  Mason ;  the  Right  Rev. 
John  White,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Home;  Sir  Robert  King  Stewart, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  Lady 
Stewart.  Perhaps  most  noteworthy  on  the 
platform  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  were  the 
three  missionaries  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Livingstone,  and  who  have  brought  the  light 
of  the  gospel  and  the  blessing  of  civilisation 
to  large  tracts  of  Africa — Dr  Hetherwick,  of 
Blantyre,  South  Africa;  Dr  Robert  Laws,  of 
Livingstonia,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  Donald 
fraser.  Her  Roval  Highness  who,  after  open- 
“g  a  training  hostel  at  Lenzie,  lunched  at 
Murdostoun  with  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  King 
Stewart,  was  due  to  arrive  at  3  o’clock,  but 
the  crowds  which  had  gathered  on  the  route 
Hirough  Newmains,  Wishaw,  Motherwell,  and 
Hamilton,  and  notably  at  Blantyre,  to  give 
Her  Royal  Highness  a  passing  cheer  delayed 
the  car,  which  reached  the  grounds  twenty 
toinutes  late.  The  girls’  choir  from  St  John’s 
Sohpol,  Hamilton,  under  Miss  Fleming — the 
which  has  won  several  notable  honours 
at  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festivals — enriched  the 
passing  moments  with  their  melodies.  The 
loud  speakers  amplified  some  gramophone 
records,  and  Blantyre  Silver  Band  discoursed 
a  short  programme  of  music.  In  the  rousing 
'^■elcome  which  greeted  Her  Royal  Highness 


f: 


the  county  on  any  future  occasion.  (Applause).'  K 

Her  Royal  Highness  smiled  and  bowed  her  ■ 
ackn  owle  d  gmen  t. 

REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THE  LIVING¬ 
STONE  FAMILY. 

There  was  then  introduced  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  hy  the  Chairman  several  members 
Livingstone  family — Mrs  Livingstone 
VVilson,  youngest  daughter  of  David  Living¬ 
stone;  Mrs  Hodson,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
msswnary ;  Dr  Hubert  Wilson,  a  grandson  of 
Dr  Lmngstone,  Mrs  Wilson  and  their  son, 
David  Livingstone  Wilson ;  Mrs  Oswald  Living-  ' 
stone,  -widow  of  Dr  Livingstone’s  youngest 
son ;  and  Miss  Bruce,  Dr  Livingstone’s  grand- 
mec».  Of  Dr  Hubert  Wilson  it  was  said  that 
he  had  been  for  fourteen  years  a  missionary 
of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Chitambo,  where 
the  heart  of  Livingstone  was  buried,  and  the 
family  of  Dr  and  Mrs  Wilson  had  been  born 
there. 

DEDICATORY  SERVICE, 
dedicatory  service  was  conducted  bv 
the  R^ht  Rev  John  White,  D.D.,  and  the 
.^la-cdiarnud,  B.D.,  formerly  of 
Stonefield  Parish  Church,  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  memorial  from  the  local  side 
ihe  121st  Psalm  :  “  I  to  the  hills,” 

Mr  Macdiarmid  added  that  this  psalm  had 
been  sung  in  the  little  house  in  the  early  hours 

David  Living¬ 
stone  left  Blantyre  for  Africa.  After  the  vait 
audience  had  heartily  joined  in  the  familiar  |i 
psalm,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  White  offered  the 
prayer  of  dedication,  concluding  with  the  I 
Lord  6  Prayer,  in  which  all  joined.  The  Rev.  |} 

Dr  Laws  tlien  pronounced  the  benediction.  i 
Immediately  after  the  service  Master  David  “ 
Livingstone  Wilson,  the  great  grandson  of  Dr 

l^ecanie  the  centre 
‘^si’etoony.  Ascending  the 
steps  he  presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness  a 
gold  key  with  which  to  open  the  door  of  the  '■ 
mernorial.  The  little  fellow  was  keenly  inter-  ' 

ested  in  the  wonderful  things  about  him  a^d  ■  - 
even  - -  ai.®  v  ,  dim 


The  people  of  Blantyre  were  glad  because 
they  had  long  felt  the  neglect  of  Livingstone’s 
birthplace  to  be  a  disgrace,  but  one,  which, 
unaided,  they  could  not  remove.  Now  it  had 
been  removed,  by  a  national  effort  in  a  most 
worthy  way.  And  not  least,  the  whole  district 
rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
in  their  midst.  (Applause).  After  a  short 
statement  about  the  memorial  the  Chairman 
said  the  plan  was  a  most  excellent  example  of 
team  work.  Many  minds  had  contributed.  He 
mentioned  one  only — that  of  Mr  Mears,  the 
architect,  who  had  found  in  this  work  a  task 
fitted  to  his  peculiar  gifts.  His  had  been  the 
brilliant  thought  round  which  this  scheme  had 
gro'wn.  (Applause).  Regarding  finance  they 
were  proud  to  say  that,  though  the  accounts 
were  necessarily  not  yet  complete,  they  opened, 
they  believed,  free  of  debt.  (Applause).  They 
needed  money  to  finish  the  scheme,  but  as  it 
stood  that  day  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it 
completely.  And  this  happy  circumstance  was 
not  the  result  of  a  few  large  gifts,  but  of  a 
spate  of  small  ones.  They  estimated  that 
quite  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Scots  Sunday 
School  children  had  helped  them.  (Applause). 
Her  Royal  Highness  would  have  noticed  that 
the  tablet  she  had  unveiled  gave  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  children  the  chief  financial  credit, 
and  they  deserved  it.  The  scheme  had  had 
the  assistance  of  at  least  one  person  in  every 
four  in  Scotland.  In  their  museum  were  many 
priceless  things,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  maps,  they  had  had  to  pay  for  none. 
Some  were  loans,  but  most  were  gifts.  The 
local  people  had. stripped  their  houses  of  price¬ 
less  heirlooms  that  David  Livingstone’s  room 
might  look  home-like,  and  many  others  had 
given  up  long  treasured  reUos  of  the  great 
man  so  that  all  might  enjoy  them. 


THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  MEMORIAL 


even,  when  handing  over  the  key"L  c“k"an 

inmnnrjfT  ik  -r.  ^  ^  d.ll 


was  to  make  Blantyre  a  place  of  Livingstone 
pilgrimage.  Those  ten  acres  of  land  ■were  for 
the  use  of  Sunday  School  and  similar  picnics.' 
They  still  needed  a  hall  to  serve  as  a  rain 
shelter,  and  to  be  used  for  catering  and  many 
other  purposes.  The  most  suitable  hall  possible 
had  been  given  them.  That  was  the  ‘‘old 
school  over  to  his  left,  the  place  where 
Livingstone  attended  evening  classes.  They 
wished  to  transfer  this  to  the  top  of  their 
field,  and  that  would  cost  about  £1000.  Then 
they  needed  an  endowment  in  order  that  they 
might  be  largely  independent  of  admission 


inquiring  glance  at  the  B.B.C."  mimonhones 
above  his  head  by  means  of  which  the  pro-  1 
ceedings  were  being  broadcast  through  ^all 
stations  to  the  British  Isles.  He  seemed  to  ' 
think,  the  Duchess  was  not  entitled  to  tlie  lia^  P  '  '■ 
containing  the  key,  for  after  taking  the  kev 
out  and  presentin|  it  to  Her  Royal  Hi^^hness 
he  returned  with  Ihe  case  in  his  hand,  “much 

-he  immediate  r''-,. ■■■ 


to  the  amusement  of  the  imme^ltoonloorrs  F 
On  receiving  and  acknowledging  the  gift  wltE 


;-|..panied  by  the  Chairman  and  several  01°^^'^' 
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gain  lor  themselves  that  power  to  do 
things.  Born  in  a  single  apartment  of  poor 
parents,  educated  in  the  village  school,  and 
earning  his  living  at  ten  years  of  age,  Living¬ 
stone,  by  great  force  of  character  and  with  a 
simple  clinging  faith  which  was  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  his  Ufe,  overcame  all 
I  those  difficulties.  Nothin"  i--  — 

ing  than  his  life  as  an 

and  power  of  Christianity.  Many  of  the 


I  >'  » 


j  natives  of  darkest  Africa  had  lived  to  call 
name  blessed.  Amid  all  his  difficulties  Living 
stone  realised  that  in  the  work  in  which  he 
:  was  engaged  he  was  not  standing  alone. 
Deeply  embedded  in  his  great  soul  was  that 
I  faith  which  enabled  him  to  realise  the  truth 

I  of  the  promise  given  to  those  who  were  on  the 
i  same  errand  as  David  Livingstone — “  And,  lo, 

I I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.”  Might  the  youth  of  Scotland 
catch  that  vision,  and  hear  the  call  to  the 
life  of  service.  He  was  glad  indeed  that  Scot- 

I  land  had  at  last  seen  fit  to  honour  her  great 
i  missionary  son.  (Applause). 


_ _ _ _ 

occasiSn  in  the  form  of  a  small  block  ot  wooS 
from  the  tree  in  Ilala,  under  which  the 
neart  of  David  Livingstone  was  buried. 

The  souvenir  was  the  gift  of  the  Eev.  Thos 
A.  Hugh  M.A.,  who  has  done  so  much,  not 
ij  1,  i  11  —  present  time,  but  all  through  his 

,iti.  M„v  o.  th. »  f,L;rrVop  “:f".rd£;srK 

treh'ffi  the, 

i.ree  in  AWSra  under  ^ift  Livingstone’s  heart  “ 

was  buried  The  tree,  some  years  ago,  was 

up  into  smah  blocks  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world._  This  is  a  perfect  piece,  and  carved 
as  shown  in  our  photograph  the  beauty  of  the 
wood  IS  chanced.  It  is  further  enriched  bv 
t  ^  heart-shaped  stone  of  topaz 

through  ^  which  a  golden  cross  gleams.  The 
illusion  IS  to  a  poem  published  at  the  time  of 
Livingstone’s  death,  where  the  pun  is 
on  his  name. 


made 


fees,  50  that  none  might  be  hindered 
poverty  from  a  full  use  of  what  they  had 
give.  They  still  needed  about  £5000,  and 
prayed  them  to  honour  their  great  he. 
themselves  by  a  generous  response  to  tli 
1-,®  request  for  this  final  aid..  Within  a  radius  i, , 
I'iiS  ^  miles  of  Blantyre,  there  lived  more  than 
half  the  population  of  Scotland.  It  was  for 
their  sake  especially  that  they  had  striven  to 
make  permanent  a  tradition  that  was  one  of 
the  great  moral  and  religious  assets  of  Scot- 
of  the  world.  The  door  that 
Her  Royal  Highness  had  just  opened  was 
narrow,  and  the  stair  it  led  to  was  stiff  and 
difficult — fit  symbol  of  the  life  of  the  great 
nian  born  there.  It  was  their  prayer  that 
j'tvg  through  that  door,  now  opened,  there  might 
pass  in  the  coming  years  many  pilgrims — in 
quest  of  the  ideal  that  Livingstone  followed  [j 
with  such  tremendous  concentration,  the  ideal 
for  which  he  lived  so  magnificently  and  died 

RO  1  Ixr  r\f  rt  f^T-i -..4  + 


splendidly,  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Scotland 
and  a  Christian  world.  (Applause). 


MEMORIAL  DECLARED  OPEN. 
Royal  Highness  then  declared 


;  v'-.  j  Her  _  Royal  Highness  then  declared  the 
\C''.  memorial  open  in  the  following  words; — ‘‘It 
(I-',!!;  is  a  pleasure  and  also  a  privilege  to  me  to  be 
here  to-day,  and  to  join  with  you  in  honouring 
the  name  of  David  Livingstone.  It  seems  most 
;  ".‘'j  appropriate  that  the  birthplace  of  this  great 
I  Scotsman  should  henceforth  be  a  memorial  to 
his  achievements  as  a  missionary  and  a  pioneer. 

.  Livingstone’s  life  is  one  that  must  always 
■  appeal  in  its  courage  and  adventure  to  the 
youth  of  this  country,  and  I  hope  that  this 
-  most  worthy  memorial  will  ever  remain  a  place 
..  .of  pilgrimage  to  those  who  revere  his  memory. 

,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  declaring  the  Scottish 
. ^;,;National  Memorial  to  David  Livingstone  open.” 

'  '!  (Applause). 

.1  Thereafter  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  Donald  Fraser 
WAt*  presented  the  trust  of  the  memorial  to  the 
;  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  remarking  that 
he  had  very  great  pleasure  indeed  in  standing 
i';.' there  on  behalf  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  children  and  of  older  people  who  had  made 
"‘i':,:^that  memorial  possible,  and  handing  over 
"  jt,:  to  Mr  Macnair  and  his  committee  the  trust 
j'i  j'of  that  National  Memorial.  He  knew  that  in 
doing  so  they  were  giving  back  to  Scotland  the 
memorial  of  her  greatest  son.  They  held 
Livingstone  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  moral 
assets  of  their  nation,  not  only  for  what  he 
did  for  geography  and  human  progress,  and 
for  world  evangelisation,  but  chiefly  for  his 
own  character,  his  indomitable  courage,  his 
patient  endurance,  his  gentle  forbearance,  and 
his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Lord  and  Master.  They  trusted  that  that 
S'/’lj]  memorial  might  be  the  nursing  place  of  such 
characteristics  in  the  youth  of  Scotland,  and 
might  always  call  the  best  life  of  Scotland  to 
the  life  of  service  for  others.  (Applause). 


THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW’S  LORD  PROVOST. 
Unable  to  be  present,  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  had  successfully  secured  as  his  sub¬ 
stitute  Sir  David  Mason,  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow,  who  gave  a  brief  address.  He  re¬ 
called  that  Livingstone  had  walked  all  the 
way  from  Blantyre  to  Glasgow  to  study  at  the 
University.  They  were  all  proud  of  him  as  a 
great  Lanarkshire  man  and  as  a  great  Scots¬ 
man,  one  who  was  always  held  up  as  an  ex- 
,(  ample  of  perseverance,  grit,  and  integrity, 
whom  it  would  be  well  for  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  follow.  David  Livingstone  was  truly 
a  knight  of  the  Cross  and  a  pioneer  of  the 
Gospel.  His  was  a  character  more  worthy  of 
study,  more  worthy  of  imitation,  more  mani¬ 
fold  and  yet  more  single  in  aim  than  could  be 
imagined. 

In  inaugurating  that  day  the  memorial  in 
Blantyre  they  were  doing  something  to  keep 
Livingstone’s  memory  ever  green.  It  was  to  be 
a  memorial  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  but  a  Scottish  national  memorial,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  Scotland  would 
be  very  proud  of  that  shrine. 

TOKENS  OF  THE  GREAT  CHANGE. 

An  interesting  telegram  was  then  read  by 

■  ')}  the  Chairman  from  the  ‘‘  Provost  and  Town 

Council  of  Blantyre,  Africa,”  addressed  to  thd 
‘‘  Provost  and  Town  Council  of  Blantyre, 
S  Scotland.”  This  innocent  attributing  of  a 
‘4  dignity  to  the  Scottish  Blantyre,  to  which  it 
'"i  had  not  yet  attained,  created  much  amusement. 
The  text  of  the  telegram  was  : — ‘‘  The  Mayor 
and  Town  Council  of  Blantyre,  Nyasaland, 
desire  to  associate  themselves  with  you  in  the 
i  Livingstone  Memorial  celebrations,  recognising 
'  in  him  the  founder  and  inspirer  of  all  Central 
African  development  whose  dreams,  visions, 
and  ideals  were  being  fulfilled.”  (Applause). 

Before  discharging  the  duty  of  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  Dr 
-i  Hetherwick  read  other  two  telegrams  which 
more  than  anything  else  that  day  were  typical 
of  the  great  change  that  has  been  effected  in 
Africa.  The  first  was  as  follows  : — ‘‘  The 
.'I  staff  of  Blantyre  Mission,  Nyasaland,  rejoice 

■  j  that  Scotland  is  to-day  honouring  Livingstone 
'  ;,(of  imperishable  memory.”  (Applause).  The 

'X  second  telegram,  from  the  native  church  con- 
A  nected  with  their  Blantyre  Mission,  was ; — 
j  ‘‘  In  the  name  of  forty  thousand  members, 
i  ,7'i  catechumens  and  hearers  connected  with  the 
:  I  Blantyre  Mission  we  send  our  congratulations 
. to  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  this  day  have 

i'"'  ' erected  a  memorial  to  David  Livingstone,  who 
sacrificed  his  life  for  us  Africans.  His  name 
will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
among  the  churches  in  this  land.  The  pro- 
gress,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  Nyasaland  are 
.'k  the  direct  result  of  Livingstone’s  work  and 
is  prayers,  and  of  the  magnificent  gift  of  Scot- 
^  )  land  to  us  in  the  work  of  her  missionaries.” 
(Applause).  One  of  the  signatories  to  the  tele- 
gram.  Dr  Hetherwick  announced,  was  a  son 


Enduring  as  a  rock 
No_  dead  rock  is  this. 

This  is  Livingstone. 

A  gold  inscription  plate  completes  the 
souvenir,  which  was  designed  bv  Mr  J 
Jeffrey  Waddell,  I.A.,  F.S.A?  (Scot.?  On  this 
plate  IS  the  inscription  Presented  to  Her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess  of  York,  on  the 
Mcasion  of  her  opening  the  Scottish  National 
Livingstone  Memorial,  5th  October,  1929.  This 
piece  of  wood  IS  from  the  tree  under  which 

S  St™!'!,?"?. 

Her  Royal  Highness- ^ep|^d  the  gift  with 


^  thanks  and  appreciation.' 

plallo™  aS“d‘”'  “'S'-””'  «■= 


;t 


r 


In  a  brief  addre?s  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Adamson  said  it  was  a  privilege  for  him  to  be 
associated  that  afternoon  with  the  memorial 
service.  .  That  memorial  had  been  raised  to 
the  unfading  memory  of  one  of  Scotland’s 
famous  and  immortal  sons.  It  was  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  that  the  house  in  which  he 
had  been  born  should  be  rescued  from  slum- 
dom  and  converted  into  a  shrine,  and  would 
stand  for  all  time  as  the  symbol  of  Scotland’s 
appreciation  of  her  great  missionary  explorer. 
In  doing  honour  to  David  Livingstone  they 
were  honouring  themselves  as  a  nation.  As 
a  man,  a  Christian,  a  missionary  and  a  scientist 
David  Livingstone  ranked  with  the  greatest  of 
their  race.  Few  men’s  lives  could  better  show 
how 


PLANTED  A  TREE 

m  the  grounds  in  remembrance  of  that  aus¬ 
picious  and  memorable  occasion.  When  the 
Duchess  returned  to  the  platform  the  National 
Anthem  was  sung,  bringing  to  a  close  the  not¬ 
able  proceedings  associated  with  one  of  the 
national  tributes  ever  paid  j 
by  Scotland  to  any  of  its  gifted  sons. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  with  the  platform 

memorial  and  ■- 

151?.^  h’  between  enthusiastic  k 

V  driving  off  to  rejoin  ^ 

her  husband  at  Glamis  Castle  > 

The  rocm  in  which  the  Duchess  of  York  and  1 
her  party  were  entertained  to  tea  after  the  t 
ceremony  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hu-h  M  4  f 

"’as  beautifully  .J 
furnished  for  the  occasion  by  Mr  Charles  1 
Smith,  antique  dealer,  West  Regent  Street  >* 


Hd  of  one  of  Livingstone’s  old  Makalolo  followers,  | 
and  now  an  ordained  missionary  at  Blantyre. 


low  even  thopoor^t  and .  the  humblest  could 


Dr  Hetherwick  then  asked  the  great  audience  | 
before  him  to  accord  their  thanks  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  had  been  rendered  that  day  by  | 
Her  Royal  Highness  in  opening  that  memorial  | 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  Scotland’s  mission¬ 
ary  heroes.  It  was  fitting  that  Her  Royal 
Highness  should  have  consented  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  for  Her  Royal  Highness  belonged  to 
Scotland,  and  Scotland  belonged  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  for  she  held  in  her  hand  the  heart 
of  every  true  Scotsman  and  Scotswoman  all 
the  world  over.  (Applause). 

A  PITTING  SOUVENIR. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  accorded.  Dr  Hetherwick  presented  Her 
Royal  Highness  with  a  memento  of  the 


ARCHITECT,  ARTISTS,  AND  SCULPTOR.  V 

memorial  is  the  J- 
iisP^  L*4I artistic  appeal  has  been  | 
used  m  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  For  I  ' 
this  and  indeed  for  the  main  plan,  the'  com-  I  ■ 
>"^®bted  to  its  architect,  Mr  f’ 
i  .  O.  JVlears,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Mears  is  flip  * 
architect  of  the  Zoolojal  Gardens  and : 
the  Blantyre  Memorial  he  has  found  scope  for  ‘ 
his  peculiar  gifts.  ^  | 

associated  with  him  in  this  effort  ^ 
younger  Scots  artists.  f' 

!  wh?ha;  hp°‘  Jackson,  the  sculptor,  j 

3  associated  with  the  late  I 

-J  P  [  Robert  Lorimer,  has  by  his  eight  groups  of  I 
i  something  new  in  art.  I 

'  niethod  adopted  will  be  ^ 

remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  experience  of 
Saturday  has  shown  beyond  question  that  for 
tneir  purpose — the  expressing  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Livingstone,  these  tableaux  ar 
supremely  successful. 

oo’o^ring  of  these  groups  of  sculpture 
Mr  Jackson  has  had  the  help  of  Mr  Campbell 
Mackie,  of  the  Glasgow  Art  School.  This^has 

Mr  4°’^”  special  difficulties. 

Mr  Mackie’  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Mears,  is 
also  responsible  for  the  shrine,  which  bv 

hWsTn  impressi? 

wiings  in  the  museum. 

w  4?’  Howell  Miller,  R.S.W.,  who  has 
teTuip  eleven  tempera  wall  panels  that 
Livingstone’s  ancestry  and 
boyhood,  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Art  School 
Gl^gow.  There  are  paintings  by  him  in  the 
Kelvmgrove  Art  Gallery.  ^  ® 


religions  clauses  in  the  con-j 
stition  were  a  ihindrance  to  Mexico,  | 
an  abuse,  and  Should  not  be  obeyed; 
In  the  face  of  this  attitude  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  ^ght,  ajccording  to  law, 
and  with  right  /ind  justice,  this  high¬ 
handed  attitud^  of  the  clergy.  The 
result  of  this  strife  you  already  know. 

'  ti 


We  are  secingtHt  through.  It  is 
struggle  of  darkness  against  light. 

“I  am  absoluliely  certain  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  moveihent  is  developing  for 
the  good  of  the;  republic.  (The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  referring  to  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  (which  began  in  1910 
and  of  which  the  present  Government 
is  the  outcome  and  especially  for  the 
working  classes.) 

“Definite  trluvAph  will  be  for  us.  I 
have  always  iinown  the  working 
classes  would  ^  in  the  vanguard  in 
the  struggie,  because  amoufr  them 
there  is  leas  ageism;  they  alwnys  see 
a  wider  perspe<|live  for  the  future  of 
their  homWmidjj' 


o-morro^i*BBr instructions 
Archbishop  Mo^^H^  ^©1  Rio,  the  priests 
will  withdraw  the  churches  in 

protest  againstl^Q  Government’s  re¬ 


ligious  measure's 
All  Catholics 


n  the  country  are  to 
be  disarmed  in  accordance  with  an 


order  issued  by  attorney  General  Or- 


tega.  Senor  O 


tega  said  this 


was  a  consequ'jj^Qg  qj  reports  that 
Catholic  groups  meeting  secretly 

at  night  and  thaj.  authorities  were 

fearful  the  .^gre  for  the 

purpose  of  off^j-jj^g  opposition  to  the 
religious  l^'^j^/phe  faithful  again  to¬ 
day  crov^jj  churches,  cathedrals  and 
shrineg.'j^^Q.^jgj^Q^.j.  ^.jjg  republic.  It 
beared  that  when  the  services 
at  10  o’clock  to-night  there 
^'Guld  be  thousands  who  had  been  un- 
table  to  enter  the  churches  and  shrines 
to  worship  for  the  last  time  in  the 
presence  of  priests. 

Churches  *to  Be  Open. 


Religious  Services  Thronged  as 
Time  Draws  Near  for 
Priests  to  C? 


t 


rV^^/nesis  to  C^se.. 

CiTT.  July  CO  (A.  P^.— T 


In  an 

laddrcr..'-,  to  a  delegation  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labor,  which  visited  him 
at'the  palace  last  night  to  inform  him 
:  b:Lt  t'"C'  Jclier  O' g.pnization  supported 
It.'  r-'']':,;  peiU-j,  1  resident  Calien 
declared  that  the  pre.sent  situation 
meant  that  the  hour  was  approaching 
for  a  final  fight  to  determine  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  revolution  or  reaction. 

The  President  .said  the  situatioit  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
challenging  the  Government  by  refusal 
to  recognize  the  constitution;  that  jt 
was  a  .struggle  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness.  in  which  the  Government  would 
win. 

“You  can  imagine.’’  declared  Lie 
Pre.sider.t,  “hew  the  attiti  de  taken  by 
organized  Mexican  labor  in  the.^e  his¬ 
toric  moments  comforts  me.  T  be¬ 
lieve  v.'e  have  reached  the  point  when 
the  situaticn  is  to  be  cleared  up  once 
for  all  time.  The  hour  is  approach¬ 
ing  for  a  final  fight,  and  we  are  going 
to  ECO  whether  revolution  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  reaction,  or  whether  the 
triumph  cf  the  (Mexican  revolution 
lia.s  been  merely  ephemeral. 

“.Ys  I  have  said  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  my  Government  has  been  deeply 
'  occupied  in  resolving  grave  national  ' 
problems,  such  as  adjusting  the  bud- 
I  get,  spreading  public  education,  mdus- 
'  trial  and  agricultural  development  of 
the  country,  organization  of  the  army 
and  various  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Precccupied  by  these  enormous 
tasks,  the  Government  had  almost  for¬ 
est'','!!  the  clerical  element  when  pre- 
ci-«'!y  at  the  most  difficult  moment  of 
tf'.v  administration  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  all  bad  faith  and  treachery  threw 
Its  challenge  to  the  Government  of 
this  republic. 

“This  challenge  was,  niade  just  at  a 
time  wh'ir)  qwestions  v,’ero  iferising  of 
an  internal  ion^l  character  which  were 
defining  whether  .Mexico  w’as  a.  so.v- 
dfoign  country  or  not.”  (The  Presi¬ 
dent  presumably  was  referring  to  the 
oil  land  legislation.) 

ChallengG  by  CUurcU. 


“At  such  a  time  the  clergy  threw  Its 
challenge  to,  the.  Governraont.  making 

i->.-trj;t..*«idctionAry  press 
of  the  capital'  that  they  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  general  constitution  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  and'  ordering  all 
their  supporters  to  disobey  and  fight 
titution. 

stated  In  its  declara- 


iheir  supporte 
I  the  con.'^titutio 
r,  ..“.The  clergy 


Snppi^t  by\  I.abor. 

The  delegatibp  of  t{ie  Confederation 
of  Labor  toolc  $o  the  palace  and  pre¬ 


sented  to  Ejresident  Calles  the  asso- 
:  -.i-Liii-ri’a  bf  adhesloh  .'to  his  pol- 


r  • 


P 


no 

icy.  It  said? 7'." 

“TVe.  the  ex^itfve  committee  of  the 
Federation  ■of  .’.ia'bor  Unions  of  the 
Federal  district  ;and  of  112  unions  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  notify  you  that  we  are 
ready  to  defend  the  revolutionary 
principles  with;  bur  live,s. 

“Only  one  t^ng  does  organized  la¬ 
bor  demand  ofjyou,  which  is  that  the 
situation  be  mSde  clear  In  order  to  be 
able  to  fight  the  enemy  face  to  face 
and  in  the  opeA  that  you  expel  from 
your  administration  the  sectarian  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  always  hindered 
the  energetic  AVork  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  government  in  order  that  in  this 
supreme  movement  every  one  may 
group  about  hi.-;  colors.” 

The  statement  added  that  during 
past  Mexican  history,  iron  handed 
dictatorship  ha^  drowned  in  blood  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  j^orkmen  to  free  them¬ 
selves.  Then,  'iafter  the  revolution, 
"the  solidarity  ^f  the  people  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  present  possible,  be¬ 
cause  an  honesfk,  efficient  and  ener¬ 
getic  man  app^^red  who  will  save  the 
country  from  aharchy.” 


When  the  priests  withdraw  from  the 
1  churches  under  orders  from  the  arch-  > 
.bishop  they  ’vfill  turn  over  their; 
ychurches  to  Catholic  lay  committees  . 
appointed  by  the  priest  of  the  congre-  ! 
ration.  The  Government  has  already  p 
ihnoiinced  that  it  will  not  permit  lay  r- 


i'S’' ; 


Ignorance  of  "Worlcers. 


“The  Government,”  the  confedera¬ 
tion’s  statement  continued,  “is  at¬ 
tempting  to  end;  the  ignorance  of  Mex¬ 
ican  workmen  resulting  from  thirty 
years  of  tyranny  and  ten  years  of  rev¬ 
olution.  It  is  this  ignorance  which  the 
clergy  is  attempting  to  use  by  fixing 
in  the  minds  of  ,  our  comrades  and  our 
people  generally:  the  belief  that  religion 
and  the  clergy  are  one  and  the  same 
You  ha;'ie  shown,  as  we  show, 
respect  for  all  religious 
■creeds;  but  we  iU'e  opposed  to  profana-  ^ 
tion  of  the  spiMtualism  within  a  re¬ 
ligion  by  using 'it  as  a  weapon  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  revoluiionary  conquest  of  the  if?;  'I 
neonle.  •  ‘  { 


coDxmittees  to  take  OA»ier  the  churches 
and  has  ordered  the  mayor  of  each 
towm  to  name  his  own  committee  for 
that  purpose.  The  priests’  commit¬ 
tees,  however,  ■will  endeavor  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  municipal  authorities  in 
an  effort  to  reach  a  compromise  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  personnel  of  each  com¬ 
mittee. 

Although  the  churches  win  be  with¬ 
out  ministers.  It  is  exq>6cted  they  will 
continue  to  be  filled  with  worshipers, 
who  will  read  the  prayer  book  as 
though  a  priest  was  on  the  altar.  Tl¥e 
church  authorities  have  instructed  all 
Catholics  to  continue  attending  their 
churches,  the  doors  of  which  are  to  be 
left  open,  even  more  ofiten  than  pre¬ 
viously,  and  to  pray  for  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  situation. 

On  Saturday,  simultaneously  with 
the  religious  regulations  coming  into 
effect,  the  National  Leagae  for  the  De¬ 
fense  of  Religious  Liberty  will  start  Its 
“economic  boycott”  of  protest.  How 
extensively  the  suggestion  of  the 
league  will  he  complied  with  cannot 
be  foretold. 


'V, 


Boycott  on  liuxnarles. 


thing, 
profound 


“&■ 


people. 

“ThSi’efore  the  proletariat  offers  you  ? 
its  enthusiast iC'j^upport.  notifying  you  'V*' 
th::'!fc.ln,vt;tus  rpoment  you  .are /I''  :  f 

not  alode  but.  tMt'  organized  labor  oVi;’'  ' 
Mexico  is  with'-ypu  and  does  not  hesi- 
t^te^  to  offer  yoii  its  blood  to  save  the  | 
revolutibn.” 


Arm*  to  Be  Taken  Up.  ^ 

Catholics  throughout  Mexico  to-day 
offered'  up  devqtions  for  the  last  time 
under  the  leacfershLp  of  their  priests 
before  the  Qovjernment’s  new  religious 
regulations  go  'into  effect  Saturday 

i  _ _ 


. 


The  boycott  contemplates  that  all  ; 
Catholics,  and  persons  opposed  to  the  I"' 
Government’s  present  reHgious  policy 
as  well,  shall  cease  spending  money  for  ' 
anything  except  absolute  necessities. 
The  league  hopes  by  the  boycott  to 
effect  an  economic  slump,  which  wilK 
be  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  the  ; 
Government  to  cause  it  to  modify  its 
policy. 

Three  successive  sets  of  directors  of, 
the  league  have  been  arrested,  charged 
with  inciting  the  people  to  acts  of  dis-; 
order,  hut  the  organization’s  plan  has? 
become  widely  known  among  the  peo-  ? 
pie,  despite  difficulties  under  which 
the  league  distributed  its  propaganda. 
It  is  certain  that  many  Catholics  in¬ 
tend  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  boycott^' 
idea,  although  it  Is  impossible  to  pre-  r 
diet  whether  it  will  be  universal,  orj, 
how  long  it  will  endure. 

The  new  religious  regulations  pro 


¥■ 


vide  that  only  priests  or  ministers  of  j 


Mexican  citizenship  may  officiate  at 
religious  services;  that  all  church 
property  is  confiscated  on  the  ground 
that  It  has  been  held  by  churches  un¬ 
lawfully  for  fifty  years;  severe  pen¬ 
alties  will  he  imposed  for  religious 


fe',: 


instruction  in  schools,  and  seclafian  ; 
publications  are  prohibited  from  mak-  ^ 

,  ing  any  comment  on  or  carry  news 
M  on  national  political  affairs. 

Labor  to  Parade. 

^  The  Regional  Confederation  of  La- 
^bor,  the  strongest  labor  organization. 

,in  Mexico,  has  taken  an  unqualified 
stand  In  support  of  the  Government 
-and  declares  it  will  fight  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  side,  particularly  the  pro¬ 
posed  economic  boycott,  which,  with 
the  strength  of  its  organized  working¬ 
men,  it  can  render  inoperative. 

The  confederation,  together  with 
groups  of  Labor  and  Socialist  mem- 
^bers  of  Congre.ss,  as  well  as  other  po¬ 
litical  groups  and  Government  em¬ 
ployees,  has  planned  big  parades  for 
Sunday  in  Mexico  City  and  other  cities; 
as  a  demonstration  of  their  support  ofL 

the  Government’s  policy.  All  vehicu-lf^jl 
_ -EiT 


,  lar  traffic  will  be  suspended  in  the 
capital  during  the  parade. 

'  Meanwhile  the  Catholics,  under  in- 
;|  structions  from  the  church  authorities, 
J  will  not  be  permitted  to  stage  counter 
^  demonstrations.  Instead  they  will  be 
expected  to  ^semble  in  their  churches 


Tatei  America,  \3reat  ’'Sritairi,  ’^Bh-aiice"  | 
and  Spain  announcing  that  Mexican 
labor  is  supporting  President  Calles 
and  soliciting  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  by  labor  throughout  the 
world. 


fo)  pray%r.  ^ 

The  police  have  begun  a  careful 
w’atch  upon  all  Catholic  churches, 
fearing  their  treasures  may  be  taken 
away.  Yesterday  they  arrested  four 
youths  who  were  taking  from  a 
church  a  typewriter  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  a  priest. 

The  youths  told  the  police  they  were 
taking  the  property  to  the  priest’s  new 
residence  on  his  orders. 


Bishops  IVot  Held. 

The  Government  is  still  consider¬ 
ing  the  question  whether  it  will  file 
formal  complaints  against  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bishops  who  signed  the 
recent  pastoral  letter,  suspending 
church  services  by  priests.  In  well 
informed  quarters  the  belief  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  if  the  prelates  are  sum¬ 
moned  it  will  be  upon  a  charge  of 
inciting  the  people  to  disorder. 

Numerous  Catholics  are  planning 
to  participate  in  the  economic  boy¬ 
cott  proposed  by  the  League  for  De¬ 
fense  of  Religious  ^berty.  State¬ 
ments  havq  been  pul^shpd  here  that 
.  PQpe.  .g1jLjg.,ha,s  pp^  anijroved  tile  pro.i- 
1  ect,  but  Whether  or  hoj,  this  is  ant 
thentio  it  has  apparently  little  influ¬ 
ence  arriong  a  considerable  number  of 
Catholics,  some  of  whom  have  been 
heard  to  'say  that  baly  specific  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  ^’op^  would  cause 
^them  to  abandon  the  boycott  idea. 

The  Government  agents  continued 
?  to-day  their  investigation  of  the  files 
and  records  in  the  offices  of  the 


Newspapers  Wamed, 

Fe(^ral  troops  are  known  to  be  in 
■  readiness  for  any  emergency.  At  the 
;  Department  of  the  Interior  to-day  it 
^  was  said  that  “all  necessary  meas¬ 
ures’’  had  been  taken  to  suppress 
.  possible  disorders.  It' was  added  that 
the  Government  “is  firmly  decided  to 
abate,  once  for  all  time,  any  resist¬ 
ance  to  enforcement  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  may  be  offered  by  the 
unpatriotic  work  of  Catholic  or  other 
agitators.’’ 

Dispatches  from  Vera  Cruz  say  Gov. 
Jara  has  ordered  the  use  of  Federal 
troops,  if  necessary,  when  on  Sunday 
the  Mayors  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz 
take  over  possession  of  the  Catholic 
churches.  The  Governor  is  quoted  as 
having  said  in  a  statement  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  church  toward  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  religious  regulations  “in¬ 
volves  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.’’ 

The  principal  newspapers  of  Mexico 
City  have  been  wamed  privately  by 
Attorney  General  Ortega  that  the 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  by  the  great  space  they  have 
given  it.  He  said  the  situation  had 


;  I  league.  They  have  turned  over  to  the 
police  the  membership  list  of  the 
league,  as  well  as  lists  of  members  of 
other  Catholic  organizations. 

The  Confederation  of  Labor,  through 
its  secretary-general,  announces  to 
union  workers  that  if  any  industrial 
or  commercial  establishment  supports 
the  League  for  Defense  of  Religious 
Liberty’s  economic  boycott  they  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  control  the 
establishment  until  the  owners  or 
managers  cease  supporting  it. 

Special  dispatches  from  Guadalajara 
tell  of  great  processions  of  Catholic 
men,  women  and'  children  who 
marched  barefoot  as  evidence  of  sor¬ 
row  and  penitence  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  to  a  shrine  several  miles 
out  in  the  suburbs,  where  special  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  and  prayers  were 
offered  for  a  solution  of  the  religious 
situation. _  _  _ _ 


_ _  ,  . . 

!  ing  the  religious  schoolsT^y'‘riiTrfchig^'f^ 
j  the  number  of  clergy:  by  attempting  to 
exerci.se  control  over  the  movements 
and  utterances  of  the  clergy,  and  by 
fixing  penalties  for  criticism  of  its 
own  conduct  in  this  regard. 


Points  of  Conflict. 


;AV- 


L.  ti- 


“To  exercise  the  ministry  of  any 
t  cult,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Mexican 
I  by  birth.’’’  the  law  states,  and  goes  on 
I  to  specify  penalties  to  be  enforced 
I  against  foreign  ministers  and  priests. 
The  effect  of  this  law  will  be  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Mexican  church  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  many  hundreds  of  American 
and  other  foreign  priests. 

“The  instruction  given  shall  be  non¬ 
sectarian  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  primary,  secondary  and  higher 
branches  of  private  educational  estab¬ 
lishments,’’  says  the  third  article  of 
the  law.  This  paragraph,  it  is  pointed 
out,  makes  it  illegal  even  to  educate 
candidates  for  the  ministry. 

“No  religious  corporation  nor  the 
minister  of  any  cult  shall  have  the 
right  to  establish  or  direct  a  primary 
school. 

“Other  private  primary  schools  may  ; 
be  established  by  submitting  to  offi 
cial  State  supervision. 

“All  monastic  orders  and  conventsf- 
shall  be  dissolved  after  identifying  and| 
taking  descriptions  of  the  ex-cloistered; 
persons. 

“Ministers  of  religion  shall  never  be|i 
permitted  to  criticize  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country  nor  the  author!- 
ties  of  the  Government,  either  in  par¬ 
ticular  or  in  general. 

“Ministers  of  religion  may  never  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  for  political  pur¬ 
poses. 

“Religious  publications  or  those  sim-_^ 
ply  with  marked  tendencies  in  favor  f 
of  a  determined  religious  belief, 
whether  by  their  program  or  title, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  comment  on 
national  political  subjects  nor  to  pub¬ 
lish  information  regarding  the  acts  of 
the  auc-horities  of  the  country  or  of 
individuals  who  may  have  a  dj^ct  re¬ 
lation  to  the  functioning  , of  p^bliijtin 
stltutlons.’’  /  . 


been  greatly  magnified  by  the  press  , 
and  gave  warning  as  to  the  further 
treatment  of  the  news. 

'  Supporters  of  the  Government’s 
policy  are  planning  extensive  propa¬ 
ganda,  including  lectures  by  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  leaders  among  soldiers 
i  and  sailors.  The  laborites  say  this 
"  is  necessary  to  offset  Catholic  propa¬ 
ganda  among  them.  Alfredo  Perez 
.  *  Medina,  secretary-general  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  has  offered  to  debate  the 
religious  question  with  any  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  in  the  largest  theater 
;j  in  Mexico  City. 

Several  Cabinet  Ministers  will  make 
speaking  campaigns  in  support  of  the 
Government’s  policy  beginning  next 
week. 

Ricardo  Trevino  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  has  sent  ca^egrams  to  all  labor 
organizations  in  the  United  States, 


V.".* 

Mexico’s  Church  ProWem  Is  Old 


Religious  Laws  Have  Been  Fought  by  Catho-|  )| 
lies  Under  Many  Administrations. 

Religious  ^ar  ii 


i"'. 


in  Mexico  has  smoldered  on  for  sixty-nine 
years,  but  only  at  intervals  has  it  flared  up  high  and  only 
noTV  IS  it  about  to  enter  upon  what  will  develop,  it  seems,  into' 
a  sharp,  decisive  struggle. 


The  laws  of  the  State  strike  at 
rights  the  church  lays  claim  to  by 
divine  authority.  The  laws,  according 
to  the  Calles  administration,  are  to  be 
upheld.  “The  laws  are  secondary  to 
human  rights,”  the  archbishops  de¬ 
clared  in  their  pastoral  letter  of  Sun¬ 
day  last,  and  Bishop  Diaz,  in  charge 
of  the  church’s  defense,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  added;  “Above  the  constitution 
are  the  rights  of  God  and  the  will  of 
the  people.” 

The  Mexican  Government  accuses 
the  hierarchy  of  attempting  to  con¬ 
trol  the  politics  of  the  nation.  And 
it  has  asserted  the  supremacy  of  State 
over  church  by  confiscaitng  all  eccles¬ 
iastical  property;  by  dissolving  the  con-  ^ 
vents  and  monasteries:  by  disestablish-  ' 


(It 


is  of  interest  to  compare  with 
this  paragraph  of  the  law  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause  of  the  Constitution:  “Free¬ 
dom  of  writing  and  publishing  writ¬ 
ings  on  any  subject  is  Inviolable.  No 
law  or  authority  shall  have  the  right 
to  establish  censorship  of  any  sort.”) 

While  denying,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  has  ever  interfered  unjustly  In 
politics,  the  hierarchy  declines  never¬ 
theless  to  discuss  that  issue  at  length, 
but  concentrates  its  attack  on  the  al¬ 
leged  right  of  the  State  to  place  limits 
on  the  freedom  of  the  Church. 


Constitatton  of  1S57. 


The  Mexican  constitution  has  been 
in  theoretical  operation  since  1867. 
Its  anti-religious  clauses  were  vague, 
however,  and  required  for  their  en¬ 
forcement  auxiliary  legislation,  bear¬ 
ing  to  them  the  same  relationship  as 
exists  in  the  United  States  betweei| 
the  Volstead  act  and  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  In  times  of  radical  su¬ 
premacy,  the  "Volstead  acts”  of  Mexico 
were  drastic,  but  at  other  times — 
notably  during  the  thirty-five  years’ 
administration  of  President  Diaz,  who 
resigned  in  1911 — the  anti-reJiglous 
clauses  of  the  constitution  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  lapse  into  “innocuous  desue¬ 
tude.” 

The  Catholic  agitation  since  1857 
has  had  for  its  aim  to  bring  about  the 
amending  of  the  constitution.  But 
though  the  Catholic  party  was  able  to 
keep  Gen.  Diaz  in  the  seat  of  power 
for  so  many  years,  and  was  able  to 
secure  election  of  Francisco  Madero  to 
succeed  him,  it  met  with  serious  re¬ 
verses  beginning  with  Madero’s  mur¬ 
der  and  the  rise  of  the  revolutionary 
Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  two 
years  bloodshed  and  civil  war  were  rife 
in  Mexico.  In  the  December  of  1915, 
however,  the  Carranza  Government 
was  recognized  by  most  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  Powers.  It  was 
General  Carranza  who  two  years  later 
amended  the  constitution  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
anti-religious  clauses. 

But  before  any  were  actually  en¬ 
forced,  civil  war  broke  out  again,  Car¬ 
ranza  was  driven  from  the  capital,  and 
General  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  was  elect¬ 
ed  Provisional  President  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  few  months  later  on  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Obregon.  Obregon,  a  somewhat 
moderate  radical,  attempted  compara¬ 
tively  little  in  the  way  of  enforcing 
the  constitution  and  passed  quietly 
out  of  office  at  the  expiration  of  the 
four-year  term.  President  Calles, 
elected  in  1924,  is  his  successor. 

Calles  is  the  first  executive  to  try 
seriously  to  put  the  anti-religious 
clauses  in  force,  and  to  this  end  he 
has  promulgated  the  drastic  regula¬ 
tions  which  become  effective  at  mid¬ 
night  to-morrow. 


i' 


Ba.slness  Boycott. 

A  counter  blow  has  already,  been 
struck  by  the  Catholic  laymen’,  who 
have  declared  an  embargo  on  business 
Deiieving  tnat  wnen  its  pincn  is  leu 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation 
will  force  the  Government  to  abolish 
the  laws.  Calles  retorted  that  such  an 
attempt,  "to  cripple  the  industrial  ana 
social  jife  of  the  country  is  criminal 
and.  seditious.”  And  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  lay  organization — the 
National  League  for  the  Defense  of 
Religious  Liberty— have  been  arrested. 

They  have  replied  to  the  charges 
made  against  them  that  the  Calles  reg¬ 
ulations  ai-e  in  excess  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions:  that  even  if  they 
were  not  they  would  still  be  immoral 
and  anathema  because  they  violate  lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience  and  freedom  In  edu- 
laUon;  that  the  economic  boycott  Is  In 


r: 


ixercise  of  a  legitimate  defense  be¬ 
cause  it  is  all  that  remains  between 
armed  defense  and  no  defense  at  all; 
and  that  to  establish  a  charge  of  sedi¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  show  disorder 
which  is  not  a  feature  of  the  present 
embargo. 

Use  of  Interdict. 

The  second  weapon  which  the 
church  will  employ  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  non-canonical  interdict. 
This  has  been  laid  upon  the  whole 
country  by  the  seven  archbishops  to 
become  Effective  the  moment  the 
Calles  regulations  come  into  force. 

.  ,  And  if  its  purpose  is  not  quickly  real¬ 

ized,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  partial  and  later  on  a  full 
cononical  interdict,  both  of  which 
carry  excommunication  as  a  penalty 
for  their  infringement. 

The  right  to  lay  an  interdict  and  its 
twin  authority  jxcemaiu'nicate  were 
the  two  most  powerful  weapons  in  the 
church’s  wielding  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

When  an  interdict  is  launched 
against  a  given  territory  or  even 
against  a  whole  nation,  it  is  for  the 
crimes  or  faults  of  public  bodies,  o 
governing  authorities  or  of  the  popula 
tion  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the  faults 
of  private  individuals. 

Thus,  when  King  John  attempted  in 
1208  to  prevent  the  free  election  of  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  order  to 
foist  upon  the  clergy  a  Primate  of  his 
own  choice,  the  whole  of  England  was 
placed  under  a  Papal  interdict.  In 
effect,  every  clergyman  was  out  on 
strike  and  every  church  was  closed. 
Deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  their 
priests  and  bishops,  the  populace  im¬ 
mediately  set  up  a  cry,  and  the  nobles 
championing  the  people  came  peril¬ 
ously  near  deposing  him.  John  held 
out  for  five  years,  but  in  the  end  he 
had  not  only  to  admit  the  right  of  the 
clefgy  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  authority  but  he  had  also  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Pope  as  temporal  overlord  of 
England  and  of  his  own  person.  The 
power  which  the  nobles  were  able  to 
build  up  in  the  five  years’  fight  against 
the  Crown  enabled  them  to  compel 
John  on  their  own  account  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta. 

But  though  another  may  shortly  be 
launched  against  Mexico,  the  last  in¬ 
terdict  ever  launched  by  a  Pope 
against  a  whole  nation  was  that  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Republic  of  Venice  in 
160  6.  In  actual  practice  it  is  rarely 
ever  total.  Where  it  is  laid  by  formal 
edict — it  falls  automatically  upon  a 
desecrated  church,  for  example — ex¬ 
ceptions  are  usually  specified  to  the 
things  it  would  otherwise  prohibit.  It 
is  generally  provided,  thus,  that  the 
interdict  shall  be  raised  on  Christmas 
Day,  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  others 
of  what  are  called  the  major  feasts. 
The  c-lergy  arei- usually,  ordered  also-^o 
administer  the  sacraments  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  penance  wherever  death  is 
imminep^  y  ,, 

The  recetit  oiMJer  of  t':o  irchbishops 
to  the  Mexican  clergy  that  after  July 
31  “and  until  we  order  otherwise  all 
religious  services  requiring  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  priests  shall  be  suspended 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  country” 
is  regarded  by  high  authorities  of  the 
American  Church  as  an  informal  in¬ 
terdict  resulting  from  the  hierarchy’s 
"passive  compliance’’  with  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

Over  14  million  People. 

After  contact  for  more  than  400 
years  with  European  civilization  Mex¬ 
ico  remains  to  a  large  extent 


_ 

tanied.  It  is  a  land  of  vi vl d~  soc ia'T j; 
contrasts.  The  splendid  capital,  with 
its  population  of  1,080,000,  is  the  l 
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home  of  a  highly  cultured  people,  a  ^ 


goodly  portion  of  them  of  pure  Cas 
tilian  stock.  But  the  country  as  a  , 
W'hole  is  more  than  85  per  cent.  In-  i 
dian  and  half-breed,  and  while  the 
half-breed  in  recent  years  has  shown  ? 
a  disposition  to  exert  to  the  full  his 
influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  j 
nation  the  full-blooded  trines  remain  I; 
aloof.  Many  of  these  tribes,  indeed,  j 
are  stated  to  be  living  to  the  present  i 
day  on  the  borderland  of  savagery.  | 
The  census  of  1921  showed  a  slight  I 
reduction  of  population  since  1900,  the 
more  recent  figure  being  14,234,799.  It 
is  admitted,  however,  that  no  census 
return  is  more  than  approximately  ac¬ 
curate.  Spanish  is  the  official  lan¬ 
guage,  but  many  of  the  full-blooded 
Indians  speak  only  their  tribal 
tongues.  These  comprise  eighteen  dis¬ 
tinct  languages  and  fully  a  hundred 
dialects.  The  languages  are  appar¬ 
ently  unrelated  and  The  dialects  dif¬ 
fer  each  from  its  first  cousin  more 
widely  than  English  from  German. 


[■ 


School  System  Bad. 

Education  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  6  aad  16,  and  'while  the 
Federal  Government  in  1920  appro¬ 
priated  $22,500,000  for  educational 
purposes  the  law  is  nevertheless  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  of  enforcement. 
Effective  Federal  control  of  education 
had,  in  fact,  been  extended  to  cover 
but  about  two-thirds  ,•  of  the  entire 
country  by  the  end  of  1923,  and  in 
many  States  the  control  was  repre¬ 
sented  simply  by  the  local  authorities 
adopting  the  Federal  standards  in  re¬ 
turn  for  Federal  grants. 

In  this  way  there  had  been  brought 
into  the  Federal  school  system 
January  1.  1924,  4,406  elementa, 

schools,  237  night  schools,  19  region 
schools  and  14  industrial  schools.  B... 
there  are  in  all  Mexico  14,231  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Thus  nearly  10,000  are 
without  Federal  aid.  These  are  the 
church  schools  and  in  maiiy  parts  of 
Mexico  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
exist.  The  combined  religious  and 
State  elementary  schools  are  staffed 
by  20,910  teachers,  or  little  more  than 
one  teacher  to  a  school.  They  have  a 
total  pupil  load  of  1,187.407,  represent¬ 
ing  but  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  Regard  being  had  for  the 
high  mortality  rate  among  Mexican 
children,  this  figure  would  indicate 
that  fewer  than  half  of  the  children 
ever  attend  school  in  any  one  year. 


CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  CHAMARS. 

••  A  Notable  Victory  of  Hindu  Cause, 

^  (From  our  Correspondent.) 

Rasra,  Dt.  Baliia. 

Christian  missionaries  have  for  sometime 
®^^®°ding  their  propaganda  to  villages 
and  the  work  of  proselytism  has  been  carried 
on  there  briskly  but  unnoticed.  Their  chief  re¬ 
cruiting  field  is  the  depressed  class  of  Hindus 
There  is  hardly  any  town  or  bazaar  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  districts  of  these  provinces  where 
Christian  missions  have  not  been  established 
and  wherefrom  numerous  converts  have  not 
been  mnde.  1  h^ve  hentd  some  high  officers 
of  Government  express  their  disapproval  of 
converting  low  classes  of  Hindus  into 
Christianity,  but  so  far  nothing  but  sympathy 
has  been  extended  by  them  to  mission  work 
In  the  districts  of  Baliia,  Azamgarh  and  Gor¬ 
akhpur,  thousands  of  Chamars  have  been  made 
Christians.  A  curious  state  of  things  has  been 
created  in  the  villages  on  this  account.  Fami¬ 
lies  which  lived  together  have  been  divided, 

1  customs  and  manners  have  changed,  and  so- 
■  cial  estrangement  has  taken  place  between 
mother  and  brother.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  and  an  unhappy  condition 
of  life  has  been  evolved.  The  Chamars  of 
several  hundreds  of  villages  there  resolved 
either  to  become  Christians  wholesale  or 
to  reclaim  their  lost  mothers  into  the 
folds  of  their  forefathers.  Conversations  and 
discussions  have  been  going  on  for  months 
and  the  Christian  Chamars  with  all  the  zeal  of 
new  converts  informed  the  missionaries  and 
sought  their  help.  The  missionaries  with 
characteristic  foresight  opened  negotiations 
and  advised  the  Hindu  Chamars  and  their 
converts  as  well  to  meet  at  a  place  and  discuss 
the  matter  in  conference  and  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  conference.  They  were  clever 
enough  to  select  an  obscure  village.  Jam,  near 
this  town  for  the  conference,  probably  with 
the  object  that  the  news  might  not  jeach 
high  caste  Hindus  in  cities  and  nothing  might 
be  done  to  thwart  their  plans.  A  date 
was  fixed  and  it  was  decided  that  viildges 
should  be  represented  by  delegates  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  matters  with  t^ns  of 
thousands  of  men.  Three  days  ago  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  Jam  where  about  500  delf  gates 
representing  some  thousands  of  villages  gather¬ 
ed.  There  was  one  Chamar  who  was  elected  by 
I2I  villages.  The  missonaries  had  their  camp 
on  the  spot.  Fortunately,  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  some  Chamars  gave  information  to  some 
Arya  Samajists  about  the  purpose  of  the  con  Ter¬ 
ence  and  a  few  of  them  rushed  to  the  spot  from 
outstations  just  in  time  to  save  the  situation. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  thousands  of  men  on  the 
spot  including  spectators  and  the  Arya  Sama¬ 
jists  sent  a  challenge  to  the  missionaries 
through  the  Chamars  to  open  discussion. 
Curiously  the  missionaries  refused  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  respective  religions  and  warn¬ 
ed  the  Chamars  that  they  were  playing  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  against  Government, 
and  would  soon  come  to  grief.  They  also  said 
to  some  that  the  superintendent  of  police 
was  coming  to  make  arrests,  and  so  on.  The 
day  passed  and  the  missionaries  did  not  open 
discussion.  »The  Chamars  then  consulted 
among  themselves  and  came  to  the  conclusion  , 
that  the  conver  s  should  be  taken  back,  and  ; 
the  converts  accepted  this  view  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  dinner  ori  the  spot  in  which  they 
joined  after  Shuddhi.  They  also  decided  that 

no  more  Chamars  should  henceforward  become 
-  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


Christians.  This  decision  a^ffems  inou^ 
mmilies  in  the  districts  of  Baliia,  Azamgarh 
Gorakhpur  and  a  portion  of  Ghazipur.  The 
missionaries  are  very  much  crestfallen  at 
the  turn  affairs  have  taken.  But  they  have 
undoubtedly  wealth,  influence  and  authority 
on  thmr  side.  There  is  great  agitation  among 
the  Chamar  community  who  have  been 
involved  in  a  strife  which  is  none  of  their 
seeking.  While  the  missionaries  are  aiding 
the  Christian  Chamars,  there  is  nobody  to 
help  the  Hindu  chamars  even  with  advice 
It  behoves  the  Hindus  to  give  what  help 
they  can  to  their  Chamar  brethren  in  their  fight 
to  keep  up  their  religion.  Meanwhile  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Jam  has  been  an  unexpected  victory 
for  the  Hindu  cause  which  the  missionaries 
will  not  forget  for  a  long  time. 
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How  to  Check  the  Conversion  of  Depressed  ClassM 
to  Christianily, 

Sir,  The  news  that  ‘as  many  as  three 
hundred  P anchamas,  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  were  baptized  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
the  Lord  Bishop  ’  at  Ellore  on  the  first  of  this 
month,  although  only  one  of  the  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  kind  now  occurring  in  almost  all 
parts  of  India,  will  be  read  with  profound  pain 
and  regret  by  all  those  Hindus  whd  feel  the 
growing  decrease  in  the  number  of  their  com- 
munity  as  well  as  love  pure  Hinduism  and  feel 
that  it  should  not  only  be  an  elevating  and 
unifying  force  for  all  members  of  the  Hindu 
community  but  also  dream  of  carrying  its 
spiritual  blessings  to  those  outside  its  pale  at 
present. 

Events  like  the  above  should  not  only 
open  our  eyes  to  the  paramount  necessity 
of  taking  immeoiate  steps  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  them  so  far  as  possible  in 
future,  but  should  also  stimulate  us  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  real  cause  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  them  all.  No  doubt  of  late,  a  good 
deal  of  interest  has  been  evoked  in  the  matter 
and  many  a  noble  heart  is  trying  to  raise 
their  condition  by  providing  educational 
facilities  lor  the  depressed  classes  and  raising 
their  condition  in  other  ways.  But  mostly 
I  am  afraid  to  say,  only  a  vague  notion  prevails 
as  to  the  real  step  which  should  be  taken  to 
remove  the  moral  blot  on  the  higher  castes 
of  the  community  of  ill-treating  their  own 
lower  castes  and  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
real  grievance  by  appealing  to  which  primarily 
the  Christian  missionary  gets  a  chance  to 
allure  the  Panchama  and  his  brother  Chamar 
in.  Upper  India  away  from  the  fold  of  the 
Hindu  community. 

To  my  mind,  Babu  Gobind  Das,  the  re¬ 
vered  president  of  the  Benares  Hindu  Sabha, 
touches  the  right  chord  in  a  letter  which  he 
has  recently  addressed  to  the  All-India  Hindu 
Sabha  making  some  very  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  work  which  should  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Sabha  for  the  good  of  the 
Hindu  community. 

In  the  course  of  these  suggestions  he  writes  : 
'4.  The  untouchableness  of  the 

Chamars,  Domes,  etc,,  must  be  abolished  at 
once.  A  (injunction.)  from  Benares, 

Nada,  Brindaban,  the  many  Sankaracharyas, 
etc.,  should  be  obtained  to  that  effect,  ’ 

Here  is  I  believe  something  practical  on 
which  all  the  energies  of  the  Hindu  workers 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  first  instance, 
because  if  we  succeed  in  removing  the 
untouchableness  of  these  classes,  we  shall 


% 
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ot  stand  in  need  of  opening  special  schools  ^ 
their  education  or  engaging  special  f- 
[missionaries  for  their  religious  and  moral  [' 
training.  Our  present  schools  and  religious 
organizations  will  be  able  to  serve  them,  as  ij 
much  as  they  serve  others  if  we  allow  them  as  [ 
the  removal  of  untouchableness  will  naturally  ; 
imply,  to  join  our  schools,  our  religious  kathas,  ; 
meetings,  lectures,  conferences  etc.,  although  a  [ 
few  additional  scholarships  or  such  other  [ 
encouragements  may  be  needed  to  bring  them  I 
in  level  with  the  rest  of  the  Hindu  community. 

The  question  of  roti  and  beti,  (interdining  and  r 
intermarriage)  should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  ‘ 
this  propaganda  as  these  questions  have  not 
been  solved  even  in  the  case  of  the  Hindus 
belonging  to  the  higher  castes  and  the  Pan- 
chamas,  Chamar,  or  a  Dome  cannot  feel  a  grie¬ 
vance  on  that  score. 

I  may  add  here  that  I  know  of  several  well , 
known  leaders  and  preachers  of  Sanatan 
|Dharma  who  are  prepared  to  allow  all  other 
reforms  in  the  present  degraded  condition  of 
,,  ;the  depressed  classes  if  the  question  of  roti  and 
'fjbeti  is  not  brought  in  in  these  reforms  and  with 
'this  understanding  the  resolutions  relating  to 
the  elevation  of  the  depressed  classes  have 
been  unanimously  passed  by  all  sections  of  the 
Hindu  community  who  were  present  at  the 
gl  iessions  of  the  Punjab  Hindu  conference  heldt 
I  at  ,^Amba!a  and  Ferozpur  in  1913  and  1914 1 
f  it.  the  third  session  of  the  conference  of  the  ; 
All-India  Hindu  Sabha  held  during  the  last  ; 
Dec.  at  Lucknow.  I 

iV  1  shall  be  glad  to  receive  offers  of  coopera-  j 
tion  in  this  work.  Correspondents  should ; 
make  it  a  point  to  state  as  to  what  they  are  i 
themselves  prepared  to  do  in  this  connection. 

I  shall  lay  Babu  Govind  Das  Sahib’s 
suggestion  before  the  All-India  Hindu  Sabha 
in  its  next  general  meeting  and  if  the  Sabha; 
approves,  an  invitation  letter  may  be  issued' 
to  the  various  revered  heads  of  the  Hindu! 
community  in  general  and  of  the  places 
^  mentioned  by  Babu  Govind  Das  in  particular;, 
for  obtaining  their 

this  question  for  the  guidance  of  the  Hindu; 
community  throughout  India. 

'  Yours  truly, 

Devratan  Sharma. 
Secretary,  All-India  Hindu  Sibha, 

25  Lytton  Road,  Dehra  Dun.  Feb.  15. 
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.  The  following  is  an  exact  translation  of 
the  essential  part  of  the  protocol  which  has 
been  concluded  between  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Japan  and  Corea: 

“  1.  For  the  purpose  of  malntalnlne  a  permanent 
and  solid  friendship  between  Japan  and  Corea  and 
firmly  e.stabllshlng  peace  In  the  Far  East,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  of  Corea  shall  place  full  confi¬ 
dence  In  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  and 
adopt  the  advice  of  the  latter  In  regard  to  Improve¬ 
ment  In  administration. 

“  2.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  shall  In 
a  spirit  of  firm  frlend.shlp  Insure  the  safety  and 
repose  of  the  Imperial  hou.sehold  of  Corea. 

"  3.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  defi¬ 
nitely  guarantees  the  Independence  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  Corean  Empire. 

■■  4.  In  ca.se  the  welfare  of  the  Imperial  house 
of  Corea  or  the  territorial  Integrity  of  Corea  Is 
endangered  by  aggressions  of  a  third  Power  or 
Internal  disturbances,  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Japan  shall  Immediately  take  such  necessary 
measures  as  circumstances  reqtdre,  and  In  such 
case  the  Imperial  Government  of  Corea  shall  give 
full  facilities  to  promote  the  action  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government.  Tlie  Imperial  Government 
of  Japan  may  for  the  attainment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  object  occupy,  when  the  circumstances 
require  It,  such  places  as  may  be  necessary  from 
strategic  points  of  view." 

There  is  no  uncertain  sound  about  this. 
Japan  explicitly  guarantees  the  independ¬ 
ence  aad  integrity  of  Corea.  jw,  «  »  r 
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Communism  in  China  II  (1928-31) 

After  their  defeat  in  1927,  the  Communist  army  retreated  into 
Kiangsi.  While  the  nationalists  were  fighting  the  northern  militarists, 
they  consolidated  their  power  and  purged  the  party,  keeping  in  it  only 
those  who  favored  land  and  property  confiscation,  non-co-operation  with 
non-communist  party  leaders  and  a  vigorous  policy  to  convert  peasants, 
workers,  students  and  soldiers  to  communism.  During  1927-28,  the  Com¬ 
munist  armies  looted  250  cities,  captured  55  out  of  83  districts  in  Kiangsi, 
and  were  responsible  for  losses  totaling  more  than  $215,000,000.  During 
the  same  time  32,000  of  the  higher  classes  and  about  90,000  communists 
and  peasant  rebels  were  killed. 

The  Communists  have  well  educated  and  courageous  leaders.  Some 
have  studied  in  Europe  and  many  in  Moscow.  The  Ex-Kwo  Ming 
Tangist  Peng  Teh  Huai,  who  captured  Changsha  in  July  1930,  is  only 
38  years  old  and  was  educated  in  a  French  Mission  school.  The 
other  four  generals  are  Chu  Teh,  Huang  Kung-Liao,  Ho  Lung  and  Mao 
Tseh  Tung.  These  generals  control  four  armies  totaling  about  60,000 
soldiers.  Their  headquarters  are  Shui  Kin,  South  Kiangsi;  Sung  Chi,  bord¬ 
ers  of  Chekiang  and  Fukien;  Hengchow,  Hunan;  Hu  An  Chin,  who  is  the 
great  politial  leader,  holds  Chihing  in  Southern  Kiangsi,  on  the  borders 
of  Kwangtung.  The  political  center  of  communist  activity  is  Kian,  in  the 
heart  of  Kiangsi.  Here  in  May  1930,  a  communist  conference  discussed 
the  whole  program  of  communist  plans  and  policy. 

These  communists  operate  in  five  provinces,  actually  rule  over 
50,000  square  miles,  have  the  cooperation  of  Russia,  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  millions  of  peasants  and  workers,  and  when  attacked  by  nat¬ 
ional  troops,  groups  of  mutinous  soldiers  continually  join  them.  In  two 
years  they  caused  28  mutinies  in  the  national  armies  and  stirred  up  184 
strikes  in  Shanghai  alone.  T.  T.  Lew  reports  that  of  600  books  printed 
in  China  during  the  first  five  months  of  1930,  two-thirds  were  on  social 
problems  and  at  least  400  were  colored  by  communism  or  were  thoroughly 
communistic. 

Communism  will  probably  not  succeed  in  China  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  peasants  are  fundamentally  conservative 

2.  Industry  has  not  yet  developed  a  great  proletarian  class 

3.  Communism  violates  the  Chinese  democratic  instinct,  her  social 
and  family  ideas,  as  well  as  her  love  of  compromise  and  peaceful 
methods. 

Again  China  really  has  a  large  middle  class  and  in  such  a  nation  a 
policy  of  economic  reformation  by  violence  and  destruction  can  never 
succeed  for  it  will  force  the  middle  class  to  unite  with  the  upper  class 
while  a  peaceful  socialist  revolution  may  unite  the  middle  and  the  lower 
classes  and  thus  oflFers  more  promise  of  success,  _ 
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The  prompt  mention  in  our  list  of 


!>s  „  -  —  ■"  "  Books  of  the  Week"  Will  be 

considered  by  ms  os  an  equivalent  to  their  publishers  for  all  vol- 
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umes  received.  The  interests  of  our  readers  will  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  works  for  further  notice. 


CENTRAL  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 


East  indif^ates 

. that  the  world  is  turning  its  attention  in  that  direction. 
^  of  these  works  is  as  striking  as  their  num- 

They  are  not  all,  nor  even  the  majority  of  them 
^  books  of  travel,  nor  of  the  lighter  class.  They  relate  as 
ft well  to  the  deeper  problems  of  philosophy,  religion,  gov- 
,  '  eminent,  social  economics,  and  material  resources. 

.  Of  those  named  below  Dr.  Lansdell’s  C/wnese  Central 
Asia  IS  the  most  in  the  nature  of  a  report  of  the  country. 
Its  author  is  already  well  known,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
pronounced  Russophilism,  favorably  known  by  his  pre¬ 
vious  volumes,  “Through  Siberia,”  “Russian  Central 
Asia”  and  “Through  Central  Asia.” 

The  extensive  journeys  and  studies  on  which  these  vol¬ 
umes  were  based  were  a  broad  and  solid  preparation  for 
the  last  and  crowning  work  of  the  series  which  few  other 
,  ;  '  authors  could  hope  to  rival. 

•  ;  The  motive  of  Dr.  Lansdell’s  third  expedition  was  a  re- 

hgious  one.  He  wished  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  unex- 
..  a  Asia  and  to  discover  what  openings  there  might 

:  7=1  be  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  He  did  not  go  as 
j  the  representative  of  the  English  or  American  Evangel- 
;  ical  societies,  tho  a  considerable  part  of  his  funds  were 
j  provided  by  the  American  Bible  Society  and  by  a  citizen 
of  Illinois  deeply  interested  in  the  evangelization  of 
Central  Asia. 

/  •  Dr.  Lansdell  made  his  start  from  Russia  whence  he 
entered  Asia  on  the  Caspian  route,  well  provided  with 
Russian  recognition  and  support  of  all  kinds,  social, 
political,  military  and  even  ecclesiastical.  His  extreme 
Russophilism,  tho  to  us  among  the  least  attractive  fea- 
;  tures  impressed  on  his  book,  gave  him  undoubted  ad¬ 
vantages  among  the  people  through  whom  he  was  to 
travel.  Once  embarked  and  on  his  way  to  the  Merv  and 
beyond,  every  Russian  or  Russianized  official  was  ready 
to  aid  him.  All  Russiandom  in  those  parts  put  on  the 
fairest  face  in  smoothing  their  friend’s  way.  As  an  indi- 
j  cation  of  this  universal  kindness  he  records  that  tho  he  set 
\  foot  in  every  country  of  Asia  he  was  permitted  to  go  to 
scarcely  a  dozen  hotels  in  the  whole  continent. 

“Chinese  Central  Asia,”  as  used  in  the  work,  is  meant 

•  }  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  Empire  which  lies  out- 
;  side  of  the  Great  Wall.  By  one  of  those  curious  disa- 

-  1  greements  of  facts  with  names  this  extra-mural  region 
,  is  that  which  Is  most  shut  in,  and  so  difficult  of  access 
that  no  European  can  enter  it  except  at  the  serious  risk 
of  his  life.  Dr.  Lansdell  had  traversed  Siberia  and  Bok¬ 
hara  before.  The  early  part  of  his  present  route  lay  by 
■  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  and  afterward  by  way  of 
Samarkand,  Tashkend  and  Vierny  to  the  Chinese  fron¬ 
tier  at  Kuldja,  whence  he  made  his  way  by  a  very  hard 
'  ■  pass  over  the  Tian  Shian  Mountains  to  Aksu  and  Yar- 
;  kand,  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 

,  :j  He  was  here  on  the  borders  of  the  countries  whose 

'"■A 

openness  to  Christian  influences  he  was  to  study.  The 
,  ;'i  country,  tho  by  no  means  unknown,  is  too  difficult,  re- 
and  dangerous  to  be  at  all  familiar.  These  diffi- 
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aided  their  entrance.  Not  asingle  European  now  living 
has  seen  the  holy  city.  Dr.  Lansdell  was  not  able  to  set 
foot  in  Lassa,  nor,  indeed,  to  get  further  than  Little 
Tibet. 

Had  he  approached  from  Peking  with  Chinese  au¬ 
thority  and  recognition  behind  him,  he  might  have  done 
better.  Coming,  as  he  did,  from  Russian  territories, 
supported  by  Russian  influence,  his  avowed  Russian 
predilections  and  sympathies  may  have  roused  the  nat¬ 
ural  suspicion  of  the  Chinese  official  mind,  and  made 
more  difficult  an  approach  which  competent  authorities 
at  London  and  St.  Petersburg  warned  him  in  advance 
was  impossible. 

But  tho  Dr.  Lansdell  was  not  able  to  achieve  the  oh- 
ject  so  dear  to  his  heart  and  see  Lassa,  he  did  make  a 
valuable  exploration  of  extra-mural  Chinese  Central 
Asia  and,  to  some  extent,  even  of  Tibet  itself. 

Among  the  most  useful  features  of  his  two  volumes 
are  the  brief  reviews  of  the  Central  Asian  countries  and 
people,  especially  in  their  relations  with  Europe  and 
with  Christianity.  The  information  collected  in  these 
chapters  is  not  generally  accessible.  Much  of  it  comes 
from  the  author’s  own  observations.  All  of  it  stands 
in  the  light  of  his  observations  and  is  presented  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manner,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  extra-mural 
Chinese  Central  Asia,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  com- 
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culties  and  dangers  increase  as  the  traveler  approaches 
;,>!!  Tibet,  which,  tho  it  has  been  traversed  by  a  few  hardy 
Europeans  from  Friar  Odoric’s  visit  in  1328  down,  re¬ 
mains  so  inaccessible  that  General  Prjevalsky,  with  the 
power  of  Russia  behind  him,  did  not  succeed  in  reaching 
Lassa.  The  incomparable  French  travelers,  Abbe  Hue 
^  and  Gabet,  who  did  succeed,  were  expelled.  After  their 
d  expulsion  several  persons  were  put  to  death  for  having 
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from  an  author  widely  traveled  in  those  countneT 
and  who  studies  the  subject  in  the  light  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  giving  a 
full  sketch  of  all  the  European  travelers  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  into  Tibet. 

To  most  of  his  readers  the  traces  Dr.  Lansdell  discov¬ 
ers  of  early  Christianity  in  these  countries  will  be  a 
gratifying  surprise.  His  account  of  its  suppression  un¬ 
der  the  strong  hand  of  the  Moslem  will  at  least  remove 
the  mystery  from  the  history. 

From  a  missionary  point  of  view  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  are  provisional.  Dr.  Lansdell  carried  the  Bible 
with  him  in  versions  as  near  the  vernacular  as  possible. 
He  had  as  many  such  copies  as  he  could  make  use  of. 
He  says  that  were  he  to  repeat  the  journey  lie  would  not 
take  more.  He  reports  having  found  Chinese  Turkestan 
promising  missionary  ground,  and  suggests  a  plan  on 
which  work  there  might  be  begun.  The  Chinese  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Turkestan  he  found  less  promising  subjects  of 
mission  work. 

As  a  report  of  travel  and  adventure  these  volumes, 
particularly  the  last,  will  be  found  full  of  interest.  It 
must  be  added  that  Dr.  Lansdell  is  a  natural  history  ex¬ 
plorer  of  no  mean  attainments.  He  carried  with  him  a 
complete  photographic  outfit,  and  has  illustrated  his  book 
with  a  whole  gallery  of  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
prints  selected  and  made  by  himself  for  his  book. 

The  outfit  of  maps  is  much  to  be  commended  for  full¬ 
ness,  accuracy  and  variety. 

The  mission  trip  was  two  years  and  seven  months  long, 
of  which  525  days  were  spent  in  actual  travel.  Every 
kingdom  of  Asia,  170  mission  stations  and  400  mission¬ 
aries  were  visited  in  its  course.  The  entire  expense  for 
the  whole  period  was  30  shillings  (,$7.50)  per  diem. 

Tibet,  Nepal,  Bhotan,  and  perhaps  Chinese  Turkestan 
were  found  to  be  without  Christian  missionaries.  Into 
Chinese  Turkestan  missionaries  (especially  medical) 
might  be  sent  at  once.  In  Tibet,  Bhotan  and  Nepal 
there  is  no  present  opening. 

Of  the  other  regions  embraced  in  the  report  we  can¬ 
not  speak. 

Mr.  Curzon’s  Problems  of  the  Far  East  is  in  no  sense  a 
book  of  travel,  and  it  is  as  emphatically  English  in  ifs 
tone  as  Dr.  Lansdell’s  is  Russian.  We  regret  to  add  that 
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'liVIrrCiirzon  is  as  unappreciative  of  missions  and  mission- 
ary  work  as  Dr.  Lansdell  is  appreciative.  They  and  j 
their  results  appear  to  be  the  one  thing  in  the  “Far  : 
East”  Mr.  Curzon  cannot  understand.  | 

A  similar  blindness  seems  to  have  befallen  him  in  f 
Japan  and  to  have  affected  his  vision  of  things  Japanese  | 
when  in  Korea,  The  present  struggle  between  China  i, 
and  Japan  was  already  looming  when  he  wrote  that  the  ’ 
only  party  to  the  strife  who  possessed  “genuine  author-  ; 
ity  and  influence”  was  China,  Japan  was  “feather-  i 
headed”  and  intolerably  “  bullying.”  He  concludes  with  ; 
the  remarkable  statement  :  !' 


“In  event  of  open  war  Japan  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  ? 
'  escape  the  blame  of  provocation,  and  will,  in  the  long  run,  : 
be  the  sufferer  by  the  issue.”  i 


At  the  same  time  he  notes  the  vitality  of  Japan,  the  [ 
strength  and  discipline  of  its  army,  and  the  rottenness  of  f 
China.  The  fly  that  blinds  his  eye  seems  to  be  that  the  I 
rise  of  Japan  threatened  his  theory  of  English  leader-  f 
ship  in  the  far  East. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  theory  as  a  political 
ideal.  It  has  been  shared  by  Americans  as  well  as  by 
Englishmen.  It  has  held  its  own  in  spite  of  Russian 
aggression  ;  and  probably  the  most  serious  blow  yet  dwelt ; 
to  it  is  the  sudden  indication  in  Japan  of  something  like  . 
a  statesmanship  able  to  direct  Oriental  affairs.  , 

Mr,  Curzon  is,  however,  no  ordinary  political  observer. 
He  goes  deep  into  the  life  of  Japan,  Korea  and  China,  i 
He  possesses  less  historical  knowledge  than  Williams  or  : 
Griffis,  but  he  has  a  firmer  grasp  on  present  politics. 
He  puts  an  interpretation  on  the  recent  political  move¬ 
ments  in  Japan  which,  tho  it  may  be  open  to  correction, 
is*profoundly  true  in  the  broader  and  philosophical  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  subject. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  deep-seated 
disagreements  which  lie  back  of  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  will  find  them  developed  in  the  seventh  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  volume,  with  this  drawback  on  it  all,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  author  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  really 
national  character  of  the  recent  Japanese  uprising  will 
fail  to  see  how  such  a  national  movement  would  be  sure 
to  result  in  a  trial  of  strength  with  China.  Mr.  Curzon 
is,  however,  one  of  those  broad  and  suggestive  writers 
to  whom  the  paradox  applies  that  one  gets  more  from 
him  wrong  than  from  almost  any  one  else  right. 

The  incurable  vice  of  his  book  is  the  persistent  mis¬ 
representation  of  Christian  missions,  their  methods  and 
results.  This  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  as  Mr,  Curzon 
appears  to  have  given  the  subject  considerable  attention,  ' 
and  to  have  had  his  mind  prepossessed  by  certain  types 
of  missionary  work  which  have  always  been  regarded 
with  suspicion  in  this  country.  Of  the  average  missionary 
he  speaks  always  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  As 
to  the  results  of  this  work  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
him,  nor  in  much  of  his  strictures  on  missionary  meth¬ 
ods,  tho  whatever  Mr.  Curzon  writes  is  sure  to  be  strong 
and  well  worth  consideration. 


BY  THE  REV.  D.  W.  LEARNED, 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  rapid  progress  made 
by  Christianity  for  a  few  years,  was  a  sort  of  “  boom  ”  or 
popular  fad,  the  result  of  an  extravagantly  pro-foreign  (if 
I  may  so  say)  state  of  sentiment  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  last  long,  and  which  was  sure  to  be  balanced  by  an  anti- 
foreign  reaction.  In  such  a  “boom  ”  too  as  Christianity  had 
then  it  was  inevitable  that  not  a  few  would  come  into  the 
churches  with  little  or  no  real  faith,  whoie  falling  away 
afterward  would  accentuate  the  depression.  Other  causes, 
such  as  irritation  in  regard  to  the  delay  in  treaty  revision,  ^ 
and  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  undoubtedly  have  had 
.  force,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  some  suppose. 

There  are,  in  my  view,  two  especial  causes  for  the  less- 
ened  progress  of  Christian  work  here  now,  besides  the  gen¬ 
eral  difficulties  which  have  always  existed  and  the  reaction 
from  the  extravagant  pro-foreign  feeling  already  referred 
I  to. 
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One  is  the  anti-missionary  spirit  which  prevails  among 
many  of  the  leading  Japanese  Christians.  This  has  been 
often  referred  to,  and  some  have  claimed  that  it  is  caused 
by  financial  relations,  and  would  be  relieved  by  some  such 
readjustment  as  the  banding  of  the  mission  grants  over  to 
them  to  use  as  they  pleased.  In  their  opinion  I  shared  at 
one  time,  but  am  persuaded  now  that  I  was  mistaken. 
The  prejudice  is  not  against  us  as  individuals,  nor  against 
us  as  disbursers  of  mission  funds,  but  against  us  as  foreign 
teachers  of  a  foreign  religion  settled  here  as  instructors  of 
Japanese,  which  seems  a  reproach  to  the  honor  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Japan,  as  implying  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
able  to  learn  religious  truth  for  themseives,  and  as  hinder¬ 
ing  by  our  influence  the  Japanese  churches  from  develop¬ 
ing  their  life  in  their  own  independent  way.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  part  of  the  intense  (not  to  say  excessive)  na¬ 
tionalism  which  prevails  all  through  Japan,  and  which  is 
much  intensified  by  this  war.  It  seems  to  the  patriotic 
Japanase  unendurable  that  they,  who  are  going  to  regen¬ 
erate  Korea  and  China,  if  not  all  Asia,  and  who  are  going 
to  solve  all  the  difficult  problems  which  have  puzzled  the 
Western  nations,  should  appear  to  be  pupils  of  foreigners 
in  religion.  The  present  condition  in  the  Doshisha  is  a 
good  illustration.  The  Board  makes  a  yearly  grant  to  the 
school,  which  is  paid  over  to  the  trustees  (all  Japanese), 
and  they  have  full  control  of  the  institution.  Our  personal 
relations  with  the  Japanese  are  cordial  and  friendly,  and 
I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  feeling  against  any  one  of 
us  individually.  But  trustees,  Japanese  teachers  and 
graduates  are  all  eager  to  get  us  out  of  the  school,  and  are 
expecting  to  do  it  in  a  few  years,  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
get  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  school  without  us,  so 
that  the  school  maybe  entirely  Japanese  and  completely 
free  from  foreign  influence.  This  desire  to  be  independent 
of  us,  and  to  be  rid  of  our  presence,  is  not  altogether  a  bad 
one ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  carried  to  an  excess,  and  it 
plainly  is  a  great  hindrance  to  co-operation  and  to  our  use¬ 
fulness. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  within  a  few  years  a  marked 
change  in  the  faith  of  several  of  the  leading  men  in  those 
churches  with  which  our  mission  is  in  co-operation.  One 
man  under  whose  pastorship  one  of  the  largest  churches  in 
the  country  grew  up,  renounced  the  ministry  entirely  a 
few  years  ago.  Another,  who  likewise  had  built  up  a  very 
large  church,  has  become  the  propagator  of  a  “  new  theol- 
olgy”  (no  connection  of  what  has  been  known  by  that 
name  in  America)  which  sometimes  seems  to  have  nothing 
Christian  in  it  but  morality.  Others  share  such  views  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Now  when  some  who  have 
labored  most  prominently  and  successfully  in  building  up 
these  churches  in  the  past  are  preaching  what  hardly  seems 
to  be  theism,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  retarded.  How  much  this  decline  of  faith  in  a 
personal  God  and  a  divine  Savior  is  the  result  of  local  and 
personal  causes  (not  connected  with  any  missionary),  and 
how  much  it  is  tne  result  of  the  prejudice  which  so  many 
educated  Japanese  have  against  a  supernatural  religion 
and  of  their  eagerness  to  get  the  most  “advanced”  and 
“  scientific  ”  theology,  may  be  hard  to  define  ;  but  in  either 
case  it  is  aggravated  by  the  anti-missionary  spirit  already 
mentioned. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  this  nationalistic  spirit 
renders  it  unwise  for  further  missionaries  to  be  sent  to  this 
country  except,  perhaps,  in  some  special  cases  ;  but  those 
who  are  here  and  are  prepared  for  general  evangelistic 
work  should  be  helped  and  encouraged  both  by  prayers 
and  sympathy  and  by  means  to  make  their  work  most 
effective.  However  great  may  be  the  disappointment  at 
tne  failure  of  the  too  sanguine  expectations  of  a  few  years 
ago,  and  however  much  cause  there  is  for  regret  even  apart 
from  that,  it  is  equally  unkind  and  unjust  and  unwise  to 
charge  it  to  the  missionaries.  It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  the  labors  of  the  past  have  been  in  vain  or  the 
successes  over  which  we  rejoiced  all  a  delusion  because  of 
this  tempory  setback. 

Kioto. 
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RED JIRIL  IN  SOUTH 
ERICA 
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Atheism  and  Immorality 
Under  Feudalism 


MISSIONARY'S  PLEA  IN 
DUNDEE 


In  Atheism  and  immorality 

nislont:  ^ 

^  nk  of  a  red  revolution  from  feudalism 
i.o  Bolshevism,  was  the  theme  of  an  im- 
^nessive  address  by  Dr  J.  A.  Mackay,  Peru 
of  ""eating,  under  the  auspicel 

?aiSr  Churches’  Missionary  6am- 

Im-M’  Dr  -n  Dundee,  last 

ideal!  "in  , h  raser,  Livingstonia, 

'trasLs  address  with  the  con- 

■vil'£e^^?n®®>f  Christian  native 

Villages  in  bouth  Africa.  'Ihe  hall  was 

,  Ha  was  tuned  to  commence.  Sir  Wm 
Henderson  presided. 

Dr  Mackay  said  South  America,  which 
represented  a  seventh  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
accommodate  the  entire 
jopulation  of  the  world,  challenged  Christ 
T?  '^^y^hing  associated  with  His  name. 
v.rTo®"i  u-^  Argentine  publicist  ex¬ 

pressed  himself  thus:— “You  ask  us  to  be 
religious.  Do  you  know  you  ask  us  to  be 
immoral  for  what  is  religion  but  organised 
evil,  and  we  fight  it  as  we  do  all  the 
enemies  of  progre.ss?  You  speak  to  us  of 
religious  faith,  and  wliat  is  religious  faith 
but  believing  what  you  know  to  be  un¬ 
true?  And  what  is  religion  but  a  collec- 


r'-t' 


1  •  il  ■  ''ei  'inient  In  Husriia'*  gave— rr 
slightest  evidence  of  being  able  to  solv_ 
even  one  of  Russia’s  national  problems, 
go  red,  and  then,  ho 
f'V '■  Cod,  put-  UMth>i-mi!Ii*?frtirBS- 

w  hose  money  is  sunk  ifi  Argentine,  Chili,  or 
Peruvian  stocks.” 

Christ  Himself,  he  proceeded,  was  the 
answer  to  the  initial  challenge.  When  the 
people  of  South  America  began  to  see  by 
faitli  the  face  of  the  Saviour  that  challenge 
would  be  silenced.  Christ  would  not  fail 
not  in  Dundee. 

wben_  He  was  held  up  in  the  pulpit  of  St  :i. 
Peter  s  80  years  ago  bjr  Robert  M’Cheyne.  !•; 

t  ho  answer  of  Christ  to  the  moral  law  } 
challenge  was  that  the  ideal  of  manhood- 
ot  Christian  manhood—was  self-denial  and 
absolute  devotion  to  Him,  and  not  to  give 
rein  to  every  caprice  of  lustful  passion.  Re- 
conciliahon  first  with  God  would  bring  re- 1 
conciliation  between  classes  and  individuals  ' 
on  terms  of  equity’ and  justice.  'Ihe  missions 
of  the  churches  were  out  to  interpret  these 
amswers,  and  he  urged  that  the  Christian 
peoples  should  help  by  contributing  towards 
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The  Great 

Rev.  Dr  Mackay  said  that,  after  all,! 
-ture,  even  Christian  culture,  or  mission-! 
ary  organisation  of  all  kinds,  was  but  a 
machine.  It  was  niechanism,  and| 


„  mechanism  could  produce,  but  "only  life  I 
could  reproduce,  and  if  they  did  not  suc- 


Smell  of  African  Villages, 


.  -  —  -...w-v  uuo  a,  cuiiec- 

tion  of  scruples  that  impede  free  exercise 
of  thought? 


Vice  Fostered. 

South  American  writers  held  that  re¬ 
ligion  vvuis  the  purest  superstitions,  and  said 
they  had  seen  Christ  represented  as  a  help¬ 
less  nabe  in  His  mother’s  ai-ms,  or  as  a 
tragic  figure  on  a  tree.  But  they  had 
nevmr  yet  represented  to  them  even  in 
symbol’  far  less  in  words,  that  the  cruci¬ 
fied  Son  of  God  was  the  hving  One  who 
was  dead,  yet  was  alive  for  ever  moi'e. 

A  more  serious  challenge  hurled  out  was 
agamst  the  Christian  moral  law.  Manhood 
in  South  America  claimed  the  right  of 
njtpvcraJ.  Vice  in  iiianhood  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  against  such  vice, 
there  wm  no  national  or  international 
opinion  in  these  countries.  Peruvians  had 
told  him  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
male  chastity  in  Peru.  There  weffe 
shadows  in  our  own  Christian  civilisation 
hi  Scotland,  but  here  there  was  certajmy 
popular  public  opinion  against  immorah'ty. 
In  South  America  a  man  might  be  notori¬ 
ously  immoral  in  private  life,  and  yet  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  detracted  nothing 
from  liis  social  prestige  or  his  political 
power. 

Signs  of  Red  Terror. 

-Again,  there  was  a  challenge  against  the 
social  order  associated  with  Christian  coun¬ 
tries.  A  very  extraoardinary  phenomenon 
was  taking  place  in  South  America.  The 
countries  there  were  nominally  democracies, 
but  in  reality  feudalisms.  There  was  no  true 
,  middle  class.  Above  were  the  aristocracy, 

'1  ,‘1  the  plutocracy,  and  the  rulers,  and  below, 

,  J  tho  working  class,  the  proletariat,  oppressed  , 
and  exploited.  Tlio  student  class  from  ’ 
Kyj  above  were  joining  hands  with  the  working  j 
i ’Ifi  class  beneath,  forming  and  guaranteeing  by 
that  handshake  a  resolution  to  upheave  the  ' 

1.  social  order  in  that  continent.  In  these 


Dr  Fraser  said  some  novelists  gave  out 
g  ovving  accounts  of  the  charm  and  beauty 
if  1.  tillages,  but  those  who  had 

dctuallv  been  there  knew  that  the  smell  was 
dreadful.  (Laughter.)  Beneath  all  the 
glories,  too,  of  the  mystic  Indian  religions, 
there  were  foul  places  and  sin.  The  (rue  ‘ 
way  to  measure  the  people  of  the  East  and 
vvm  them  for  Christ  was  not  simply  to  clothe 
them  with  second-hand  Western  clothing 
and  contrast  them  with  the  naked  heathens 
but_  to  appreciate  and  foster  the  best  in 
their  thought  and  customs.  Travellers 
were  able  by  the  smell,  he  proceeded,  lo  tell 
whether  a  native  village  in  Africa  was  Chris, 
tian  or  heathen.  The  Missions  influenced 
them  to  keep  their  bodies  clean  and  their 
homes  free  from  vermin,  and  to  fight  flies 
mosquitoes,  or  rats.  A  strange  enrichment 
came  to  agriculture,  tPo,  through  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  influence  of  the  missionaries 
Ihe  gardens  were  better  tilled  and  pro^ 
duced  more  plentifully  as  the  gospel  came 
to  their  land.  The  beautiful  native  music 
had  been  turned  into  an  instrument  for 
Christ.  At  first  English  tunes  had  been 
taught,  but  tho  nativ<^  “murdered”  them 
and  now  they  sang  at  work  or  play,  in  war 
or  peace.  Gospel  passages  to  their  own 
music.  They  were  trying  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  Africa  in  the  native  churches,  in¬ 
stead  of  introducing  Scottish  prejudices  and 
ritualism.  They  were  bold  enough  to  use 
any  symbolism  that  was  desirable  to  make 


i  the  message  clearer,  and  success  was  attend- 
'  ing  the  work. 

;  Tho  Chairman  (Sir  William  Hendersoel 
]  (innounced  that  tho  collection  taken  during 
the  meeting  for  the  campaign  fimdo 
araounted  to  £140  8s  2d,  made  up  of  4200 
coins. 
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FOSTERING  THE 

CHURCH. 


Supreme  Aim  of  Foreign 


To-Day’s  Conference  in  Dundee. 


feudalisms  Bolshevik  propaganda  found  a 
most  propitious  soil.  'Theire  were  red 


'I  ominous  signs  that  in  South  America  with¬ 
in  tho  next  ten  years  there  would  be  a  re- 


Iiit  Cliti  W**v.-*w  UD  at  J  Ci- 

petition  of  that  cataclysm  which  liad  en¬ 
gulfed  Soviety  in  Russia.  If  the  present 


“  We  all  long  for  the  time  to  come  when 
instead  of' us  sending  foreign  missionaries 
abroad,  the  native  churches  abroad  vvill  send 
invitations  to  us  for  our  co-operation  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  Christian  Churches. 

Such  was  tho  hope  expressed  by  Rev.  Dr 
J.  A.  Mackay,  Peru,  when  the  congress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Qiurches 
Missionary  Campaign,  at  present  being  held 
in  Dundee,  was  resumed  in  St  Paul’s  U.F. 
Church  tc-day.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr  Donald 
Fraser  presided  over  a  fair  attendance. 

The  speakers  were ; — Rev.  Dr  Mackay, 
and  Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Duncan,  Calcutta.  The 
subject  under  review  was  Development  of 
Native  Resources  for  Evangelisation.” 


life., 

:i4‘;  ■  ■■i- 


oeeq  on  the  mission  field  in  imparting  nev, 
iite  into  the  subjects  of  missionary  enterl 
prise  there  wae  no  guarantee  that  all  thtf 
Christian  culture  that  they  gave  would  not 
disappear  m  the  ne.xt  generation,  and  that 
all  the  ecclesiastical  and  Christianl 
that  they  put  at  the  disposal  of] 
non-Lhnslians  would  be  without  a  hand  to( 
guide  it  111  the  next  generation.  That] 
meant  that  every  form  of  missionary  | 
activity  should  be  subordinate  to  the  groat  I 
aim  of  reproducing  Christian  personality.! 
llu'oughout  the  world  most  results  werc| 
given  by  Chrietian  personality,  and  for  that! 
reason  everything  should  be  conducive  to 
the  production  of  personality. 

Competition  in  Missionary  Work. 

A  national  Christian  Cluirch  must  be  thel. 
principal  evangelising  agency.  The  task 
ivhich^the  Christian  Church  set  herself  wasjp: 

i'6preseiifii(ivS''bT''bifist'' m’  'afr”th^  ' 

mission  fields  were  foreigners.  In  the  first 
place  the  task  was  too  immense.  They  did  ' 
not  disapprove  of  those  thousands  of  mis-  ' 
sjonaries  who  would  be  necessary  (o  give  ^ 
a  fair  chance  of  bearing  the  Gospel  to  the  T 
millions  who  instituted  the  non-Christian  (' 
Olid,  but  missionary  activity  nowadays  ’ 

I  was  carried  on  under  vci-y  difficult  con-  i- 
i  clitions.  All  tho  great  countries  of  the  world  -  , 
j  at  the  present  time  had  come  into  the  veryC 
^  c  urrents  of  modern  civilisation.  The  mis- R 
sionary  had  competitors.  Governments  as  ^ 

J  well  as  missionaries  were  interested  .’.A 


1 . — iiueresieu  mp. 

school  work  now,  and  so  they  must  con- 5 
vmcc  (hcm.selves  that  they  co.iU  not  ed.i-f 

nntD  nil  fKA  *  -  .....  .  f 


^te  all  the  people  in  '  a''''nmi  Chris'tran  L 
oounlry  because  Governments  were  in-? 
tercistod  in  school  work,  and  Governments! 
could  dispose  of  more  funds  than  missionary L 
agencies  could  do.  Missionaries  entered  into' 
loi^less  competition  with  Governments  forf 
that  reason.  | 


Limited  Scope.  t 

H^erofore  the  scope  of  the  missionary  ac-f 
J  tiviiy  •«as  limited.  Missionaries  could  not¬ 
'd  .Irtr  were  insuperable  i 

.  .ifficultios  m  the  way  of  missionaries  tliati 
A  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  bo  the  I 
•Ij  evangelising  agency. 

i  According  to  the  latest  report  from  China  I- 
>  s.i.d  Dr  -Mackay,  tho  numlier  of  missionaries' 
foreign  longues  iiawadays  was  i 
I  ls>s  (hail  in  tiic  old  days,  / 

'i  When  Missionaries  Could  Be  Dispensed 
I  With. 

1  po  National  Christian  Church  had  so  de- 

«  velopcd  111  many  countries,  and  had  such  a 
J  number  -  ^  '  *  o  vi*  d 


her  of  national  leader.s,  ij,at  the  natives 
a  ptlier  resented  the  anthoritv  of  thef 
foreigner,  and  wore  incline,!  to  say  in  sol 
<  many  words,  ‘‘  Loosen  off  a  bit;  we  want  toL 

TTirkrn  BfiTT  — *__i  f  ^  .  '.y  r 


laye  more  .say  in  the  control  of ’our  affairs.” 


i  Afi  11  t  ui  ui  uur  Hirairs.  L 

1  After  all,  that  is  wliat  (hey  should  reioice^ 
J  in  nio.,t  of  all,  that  the  time  would  eC^^ 

I  when  foreign  missionaries  would  Ri  almost  i 
^  to  be  dispensed  with  on  many 

;j  a  mission  field.  They  should  aspire  to  de^-  ( 

■;  j  veRpmg  the  young  national  Church,  and 
*  that  Church  could  do  a  work  which  (hey  as* 
foreigners  ooidd  never  do.  ^  ‘  i 

The  Rev.  J  AI  R.  Duncan  said  thel' 

C  hiirch  was  not  told  to  spread  .  ivilisation 
and  even  education  or  build  up  nations.  It  . 
was  told  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  make! 
disciples.  If  the  Church  had  only  put  one- 


4  V  I  -  -—..v....*!  iia^t  vjju>  puc  one*  f 

tonth  of  the  money  on  book.s  that  It  had  put  P 
on  buildin-s  It  would  have  been  belter  off P 
to-day  in  the  nussioii  held. 


A  A  '  .f-'.  V. 
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EARNED  BY  A  BAG  OF  SAUI. 

,  A  bag’  of  salt  parclmsed  for  fbe  small 
sum  of  253,  and  sent  by  a  mothers’  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Dundee  some  years  ago  to  a 
mission  in  Central  Africa  for  the  use  of  the 
native  women,  has  gained  for  Dundee  a 
reputation  for  generosity  among  the  women 
of  Central  Africa  ■which  no  other  Scottish 
toun  can  equal. 

This  information  was  conveyed  by  Mr* 
Donald  Fraser,  who  spoke  on  her  work 
among  the  women  of  Central  Africa  at  a 
meeting  for  women  in  St  Clement’s  Church, 
Dundee,  yesterday  afternoon.  Mrs  Donald 
Fraser  said  we  had  no  idea  what  Dundee 
meant  to  Central  African  women.  If  one 
offered  to  take  any  of  tliese  women  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  asked  what  town,  they  would  Hke 
to  visit,  she  had  no  doubt  they  would  all 
say  Dundee.  They  thought  that  in  Dun¬ 
dee  there  were  kinder  Cliristians  tlian  in 
any  qther  ^wn  An  Scqtjaad,^  Tbqj jEejt 
that  here  they  had  Christian  sisters. 

The  salt,  she  said,  might  seem  a  little 
thing  to  us,  but  we  had  no  idea,  what  it 
meant  to  the  women  out  there.  It  made 
thei^  feel  that  they  belonged  to  the  great 
Cliristian  sisterhood.  They  could  under, 
stand  gifts  and  money  bein^  sent  out  to  the 
missionaries,  ’out  when  paft  was  sent  just 
to  give  them  a  httle  enjoyment  it  made 
'them  feel  that  the  women  in  Scotland  really 
were  their  sisters.  She  did  not  think  any 
money  had  ever  been  better  spent  than 
that  spent  on  the  salt.  If  Dundee  people 
only  knew  what  these  African  women 
tho'ught  of  them,  some  of  them  would  feel 
a  httle  ashamed  that  they  had  not  done 
more.  (Applause.) 

Fear  of  Witchcraft. 

Mrs  Fraser  emphasised  the  value  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  men  and  women  of  Africa. 
Tlie  natives  were  not  physically  afraid,  but 
llie  fear  of  witchcraft,  superstition,  and  evil 
spirits  paralysed  the  whole  life  of  the 
Africans.  ’Tlie  only  way  we  could  help 
them  was  by  bringing  them  light,  so  that 
the  ignorance  and  sujierstition  would  dis¬ 
appear.  For  Africa  to-day  wo  wanted, 
more  than  anything  else,  more  white 
women,  not  merely  to  be  organisers,  but 
to  be  friends  to  the  natives. 

In  Africa  there  was  no  home  life.  Tlie 
nearest  thing  to  home  they  had  was  the 
village,  and  tliat  was  always  changing. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  home  life  when 
a  man  had  several  wives.  A  woman  oould 
not  even  be  wholly  interested  in  her  chil¬ 
dren,  for  even  they  were  not  her  own. 
The  oldest  children  were  aJways  supposed 
to  bo  lumded  over  to  their  grandparents, 
and  she  had  learned  that  when  the  mission¬ 
aries  sent  their  children  homo  to  ^ 
educated  the  natives  always  thought  they 

(ll’ughter*)  grandparents. 

Mis*  IVIpngle,  -whose  missionary  activities 
lie  m  Cmcutta,  also  gave  an  intereeta’ng  ac- 

the 

rwt  of  the  wwld,  she  said,  was  seethine 
with  unrest.  They  were  at  a  crisis  in  their 
history.  This  was  a  great  opportunity  to 
spread  the  Gospel  over  the  world.  The 
church  which  had  no  message  for  those  in 
far-away  lan^ds  could  have  no  message  for 
those  at  her  own  doors.  (Applause.) 
More  workOTs  wore  urgently  required  for 

SuldTe  doief. 

Mrs  Wm.  Kinnear  presided. 


'B\/LLETIM 
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HANTUN 


china’s  Official  Appeal  To  The  United 

States  Senate. 

The  representatives  of  China  at  Paris  have  appealed  by  cable  to  the  United  Stotesj 
tSctiate  against  the  decisi07i  of  the  Peace  Conference  regarding  the  award  of  German ' 
%claims  in  Shantung  to  Japan.  As  a  matter  of  record  and  reference  this  important  protestfM, 
hhould  be  printed  widely  by  the  press,  inasmuch  as,  under  Senate  rules  regarditw^L 
lunanimous  consent,  it  could  not  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  This  protest^^ 
low.  behalf  of  Chma  is  transmitted  under  the  signature  of  Eugene  Chen  for  the  Chines(^^ 
^delegation  at  Paris.  The  text  follows: 

Important  meeting  representative  of  Chinese  assembled  at  Paris  decided  to  appeal 
I  to  Senate  to  assist  in  securing  revision  of  Shantung  settlement  by  speedily  passing 
resolution  affirming  same  to  be  inconsistent  with  national  honor  and  intere.sts  of! 

I  America  besides  incredible  injustice  to  China  and  danger  to  world  peace. 

President's  counsel  Anally  brought  about  China’s  entrance  into  war.  On  him  as 
I  trustee  of  American  honor  China  rested  hope  of  settlement  enabling  her  to  live  un¬ 
trammelled  and  unthreatened  by  Japanese  imperialism.  August  14,  1917,  China  de¬ 
clared  war.  American  and  Allied  Governments  assured  her  of  their  solidarity,  friend- 
I  ship  and  support  and  promised  “to  do  all  that  rests  with  them  to  ensure  that  China  1 
shall  enjoy  in  her  international  relations  a  position  and  a  regard  due  to  a  great 
country.”  Proposed  6ettleme,nt  is  a  denial  of  this  and  a  violation  of  well  cteAned 
aim  of  American  foreign  policy.  Apart  from  Monroe  Doctrine  America  committed 
nowhere  except  in  China  through  the  Hay  Doctrine  of  the  Open  Door  with  its  1^1} ; 
necessary  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  China  Eflt 
Doctrine  conArmed  in  Root-Takahlra  agreement  reaffirmed  by  Lansing-Ishli  agree-  Rl* 
ment  which  introduced,  according  to  a  statement  Issued  by  Lansing  6th  November 
1917:  “principle  of  noninterference  with  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  M’li 
which  generally  applied  is  essential  to  perpetual  peace  as  clearly  declared  by  Presl.®|  ' 
dent  Wilson  and  which  is  the  very  foundation  also  of  Pan- Americanism  as  inter-  ' 
preted  by  this  Government.”  This  principle  of  noninterference  was  stated  in  terms 
denying  that  America  and  Japan  had  “any  purpose  to  infringe  in  any  way  on  the 
independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China”  and  also  In  terms  declaring  that 
“they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any  government  of  any  special  rights  or 
privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  I 
that  would  deny  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  country  full  enjoyment  and  equal 
!  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  China.” 

The  proposed  settlement  of  the  Shantung  question  is  a  direct  violation  of  this 
I  principle  and  nothing  better  established  than  the  German  system  as  to  Shantung 
which  included  or  later  consisted  of  special  rights  and  privileges  that  affected  the 
in  ependence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  besides  denying  the  subjects  of 
other  countries  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  Of  China  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  Despite  this  precise  provision  of  the 
Lansing-lshii  agreement  and  the  notorious  character  of  the  German  servitude  of 
Shantung,  the  American  member  of  the  Council  of  Three  has  consented  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Peace  Treaty  of  two  special  articles  drafted  by  the  Japanese  granting 
jnore  than  orginally  asked  of  China  and  providing  that  all  German  rights  in  Shan 


t  '!™"  This 

^  glaring  when  It  is  remembered  that  ri£?ht=  „  u  ,  ■^, 

Japan  is  orderoa  n,,  ..i,  rights  whose  acquisition  by 

pan  IS  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Three  ceased  to  exist  sino^  n>,,  a  .  . 

on  the  14th  of  Aueust  iqi7  t  ®  declared  war 

ever  nature  between  on  declaration  of  war  “all  treaties  of  what- 

*a„o„  was  llrr*  r  N0t.ce  ot  abro- 

ot  tb..::.%T2„:a“  r 

tlon^ofthe'^hlTr'  "■  Po»-Aetatlc  .olu- 

l.eue  ot  whether  The  “  “■  ‘■'e 

.Merest  ot  the  worth  “r'’"  ““  ">  ■’•'"'"P-O  ll>e 

ouestlon  wlli  be  T  o  ?  “  “  America  and  the  West,  the  Chinese 

solved  In  the  sTr' d*  "*“■  West,  the  Chinese  ouesUon  will  be 

leadelwn  ,  T  ”  ^“aslatlcs  under  the  political  and  military 

embodlM  in  the T"'  ,  ot  China  Is  Inevitable  It  the  policy 

ot  this  nol  i  twenty-one  demands  continues  In  operation.  The  dominant  feature 

tuna  r  T’"'  "  ot  German  ruthlessnes.  In  Shan- 

destTcUou  oTthe  C  China  ha,  been  claiming  that  the 

but  must  be  T  Tr"“’  "■  C"™*’  Atrloa  and  the  Pacinc, 

T  Td  a  "■■'hMstanees  which  result  In  grave  and  Bi 

added  danger  because  It  replace,  Germany  whose  strength  Is  based  on  Europe  by 
Japan  at  the  very  threshold  of  China . 

Korean  claim  tabulates  series  of  facts  showing  that  this  Japanese  world  conquest 
has  already  found  expression  inter  alia  Japan's  two  successful  wars  against  China 
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II,  CHIANC  FLAYS 


>ays  the  Democratic  Countries 
I  Shut  Their  Eyes  to  the  Corpse 
of  National  Sovereignty 


If 


SHE  FINDS  HOPE  IN  CHINA 


J  -p,  .  _  -  -  - - -  »»CiXO  tUifeOrlllOL  V>llllia.  Sees  Signs  of  the  Unity  Long 

!l-T!T,”T‘'  “■»  power  in  Asia  ,n  much  the  Sought  fop  Bringing  About 


T" 


ii 


- ^  ***  .iisOlCt.  All  lllUCll  Liie 

me  way  that  Prussia’s  two  wars  against  Austria  and  France  made  her  the  greatest 
military  power  in  Europe;  the  annexation  of  Korea  and  the  Japanese  possession 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  north  of  the  Equator  bring  Japan  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  closer  to  Australia,  giving  Japanese  Navy  base  dominating  practically  the 
entire  land  areas  of  the  Pacific.  The  growing  subjection  of  China  to  Japanese  dom- 
inatiop  through  the  same  methods  made  the  annexation  of  Korea,  in  spite  of  solemn 
treaties,  a  “political  necessity.”  This  process  of  subjection  will  be  powerfully  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  proposed  Shantung  settlement  which  will  enable  Japan  to  entrench 
herself  in  a  vitally  strategic  area  in  Intrannural  China,  just  as  she  has  already  en¬ 
trenched  herself  outside  the  Great  Wall  in  South  Manchuria  through  which  lies 
I  the  quite  historic  road  of  Invasion  into  China.  In  the  past  Asiatic  invaders  have 
entered  China  from  the  North  and  it  was  through  the  Manchuria  Gate  that  the  last 
invaders  crossed  into  the  great  plains  of  northern  China. 

It  is  said  thait  China  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  belief  that  the  President’s 
insistence  on  a  just  settlement  of  the  Shantung  question  might  have  wrecked  the 
conference  and  destroyed  the  League.  But  this  event  was  only  a  possibility.  Great 
Britain  reversing  her  policy  for  an  Anglo  Saxon  Entente  and  aligning  herself  defi¬ 
nitely  with  Japan  against  America  in  China  where  Anglo  American  interests  are 
faced  by  Japan’s  aggressive  rivalry. 

Also  said  “the  whole  future  relationship  between  China  and  Japan  will  fall  under 
guarantee  of  the  League  regarding  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence.” 
But  if  the  Senate  opposes  Article  Ten  or  otherwise  the  same  forces  that  enabled 
Japan  to  triumph  today  may  be  expected  to  enable  her  to  triumph  in  China  though 
the  League  exists.  This  is  almost  a  certainty  in  view  of,  China’s  exclusion  from 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  League,  despite  strong  Chinese  expectation  that  the 
President  would  secure  China  representative  small  powers  Asia  one  of  the  four  seats 
allottable  small  powers  of  the  world. 

The  covenant  of  the  League  shows  it  is  possible  for  Japan  to  contend  that  her 
consent  is  necessary  before  China  could  submit  twenty-one  demands  set  forth  in 
the  treaties  and  notes  1915  for  the  consideration  of  the  League  under  Article  19.. 

Holding  fast  faith  in  America,  we  appeal  to  your  Senate  to  say  that  the  decision 
of -the  Council  of  Three  against  China  shall  not  be  ratified  by  the  American  people 
in  Congress  assembled  for  the  reasons  set  forth  herein  and  because  it  involves  the 
violation  of  the  pledged  word  of  the  American  Government  to  China  and  the  chief 
if  not  only  aim  of  American  foreign  policy  outside  the  Americas;  from  this  view 
therefore  the  equitable  settlement  of  the  Shantung  question  is  as  much  a  war  aim 
of  America  as  of  China;  and  the  only  fair  and  just  settlement  of  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  is  that  all  Gerluany’s  rights  in  Shantung  acquired  by  the  council  of  prime 
ministers  be  referred  to  the  League  for  disposal  according  to  the  findings  of  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  appointed  by  the  conference  after  visiting  Shantung  and  investl- 


Nation’s  Development 
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I  WUCHANG,  China  (By  Mail)- 
;The  studied  aloofness  shown  by  the 
1  democratic  governments  to  China 
in  her  travail  is  doing  something 
,  ‘ij  significant,  if  not  disturbing,  to 
thought  here  in  China. 

T  That  stand-offishness  is  strength- 
fe  i]  t  ening  the  school  of  opinion  here 
j  that  is  beginning  to  express  doubts 
'(about  the  advisability  of  China’s 
j  continuing  to  be  a  party  to  what 
now  looks  like  demoded  fidelity  to 
a  crippled,  and.  apparently,  a  use¬ 
less  League  of  Nations,  or  of 
China’s  continuing  to  make  herself 
appear  like  a  stupid  country  bump¬ 
kin  to  a  group  of  city  cousins— who 
have  suddenly  become  sophisticated 
—by  struggling  to  adhere  to  what 
democratic  governments  now  seem, 
judged  by  their  cautious  actions,  to 
regard  as  compromising  or  con¬ 
taminating  or  inconsequential  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Strangely,  it  was  the  abiding 
I  faith  of  China  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  its  supporters  that 
eventually  brought  the  League  In- 
( continently  tumbling  from  its  lofty 
5  perch  of  idealism  and  sent  its  pro- 
jfessed  sponsors  scurrying  for  shel- 
!ter  in  the  hollow  logs  of  “roaiioTvi  ” 


"■■  'it: 


‘realism.’ 

as  Another  “Ism’ 


"Realism’ 

Isms”  appear  to  be  useful  in  a 
way.  More  than  that,  they  have 
become  a  mode— or  is  it  a  con¬ 
tagion?  Some  nations  have  been 
devotees  of  one  or  another  type  of 

f“ism”  for  some  time,  and  seem  to 
swear  by  their  choice.  The  democ¬ 
racies  lagged  behind,  but  now  they- 
have  apparently  decided  to  be  in 
!  the  fashion  and  are  embracing 
what  is  cynically  described  as 
“realism.’’ 

Look  at  the  startling,  spectacular 
somersault  in  democratic  view¬ 
points  revealed  in  the  recent  decla¬ 
ration  of  Viscount  Halifax,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  late 
President  Wilson,  in  April,  1917.  , 
President  Wilson  was  committing  | 
America  to  war  (to  the  plaudits  of 


allied  democracies)  on  the  ground 


[the  far  eastern  bureau  bulletin— 7^^^^  23,  igig 

far  eastern  experts  discuss  CHINESE  PROBLEMS. 

TFe  reproduce  in  part  hclow  several  speeches  delivered  before  the  June  lOi  meeting, 
\of  the  Council  On  Foreign  Relations  in  New  York.  This  organization  is  devoted  to  the 
constructive' discussion  of  questions  a-Secting  our  interests  in  the  Far  East. 


By  THOMAS  F.  MILLARD 

Author  of  Our  Eastern  Question,  Democracy  And  The  Eastern  Question,  etc. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  for  some  time  I  closely  observed  the 
[  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  especially  its  treatment  of  the  Far  Eastern  : 
question.  Among  many  others  who  had  hoped  that  the  conference  would  result  in  1 
revision  of  former  systems  and  methods  of  world  politics,  and  that  the  conference  , 
itself  would  give  a  practical  example  of  new  and  better  methods,  I  have  been  greatly  i 
disappointed  by  what  has  transpired.  In  this  connection  I  will  say  that,  in  my  i 
opinion,  the  case  of  China,  now  and  hereafter  transcends  in  international  importance  ! 

majority  of  the  questions  of  European  politics  which  have  deadlocked  the  Peace  1 
Conference  for  months  while  the  world  has  waited  anxiously  for  peace,  and  with  ; 
respect  to  the  fundamental  interests  of  America  it  is  more  important  than  most  of  1 
those  questions  combined.  ■ 

‘That  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  rather  of  the  Council  of  Four,  for  the  con-  ’ 
ference  as  a  whole  was  not  consulted,  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  China  you  have  j 
learned  from  public  sources.  That  the  decision  also  was  unsatisfactory  to  most  of  ' 
the  governments  that  participated  in  the  decision  you  may  not  know.  I  know  of  | 
only  one  nation— Japan— that  is  at  all  satisfied  by  the  decision,  if  indeed  Japan  is  I. 
entirely  satisfied.  Great  Britain  and  France  were  obligated  to  take  the  attitudes  i 
their  representatives  did  in  this  question  by  agreements  secretly  entered  into  with  t 
Japan  early  in  the  year  1917,  made  at  a  moment,  it  is  now  interesting  to  recall,  ‘ 
when  the  war  was  at  a  very  critical  stage  lor  the  Allies,  and  when  the  United  1 
States  and  China  (China  because  of  the  advice  of  the  American  government)  were ! 
considering  the  question  of  declaring  war;  yet  neither  the  Chinese  nor  American  ; 
governments  were  apprised  of  the  existence  of  those  secret  agreements  until  some  ' 
time  after  the  Peace  Conference  met  in  Paris,  when  President  Wilson,  at  a  meeting  : 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  insisted  that  copies  be  placed  on  the  council  table.  Among  | 
Frenchmen  and  British  with  whom  I  talked  in  Paris  there  was  no  pretense  that  the  [ 
treatment  accorded  to  China  represented  the  sentiment  of  the  French  and  British  ! 
peoples.  Political  expediency  dictated  the  attitudes  of  the  French  and  British  govern-  ' 
ments. 

% 

“Political  expediency,  and  political  expediency  alone,  also  dictated  the  action  of  ' 
President  Wilson  in  assenting  to  that  decision.  I  can  state,  with  perfect  certainty  : 
of  the  accuracy  of  what  I  say,  that  the  President’s  action  in  this  matter  was  con-  ; 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  his  four  plenipotentiary  colleagues,  and  was  directly  t 
opposed  to  the  unanimous  advice  of  all  the  official  experts  attached  to  the  American  ^ 
Commission  to  negotiate  peace — political,  military  and  naval  experts  who  had  studied  j 
the  various  aspects  of  the  question.  For  instance,  military  and  naval  experts  gave 
opinions  on  the  military  and  naval  effects  of  a  Japanese  foothold  in  Shantung  upon  ( 
both  China  and  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  such  a  position  of  Japan  endan-  j 
gered  the  defensive  position  of  China  vitally,  and  also  dislocated  the  international 
balance  in  eas'tern  Asia  to  the  probable  disadvantage  of  America.  Political  and  i 
economic  experts  gave  opinions  that  to  establish  Japan  in  possession  of  the  former  I- 
German  railway  and  other  industrial  rights  in  China  is  tantamount  to  impairing  1 
seriously  China's  political  and  economic  autonomy.  L; 

“That  President  Wilson  himself  was  not  content  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  f 
of  Four  in  the  case  of  China  was  practically  admitted  by  his  official  spokesman  who  I 
transmitted  the  news  to  the  Chinese  delegation  and  to  the  American  press  corres  ^ 
pendents.  The  decision  was  regarded  not  as  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  merely  as  r 
the  best  solution  of  an  Impasse  that  the  President  felt  he  could  obtain  in  the  circum-  ; 
stances,  in  view  of  the  threat  of  a  certain  power  to  follow  the  example  of  Italy  and  I 
withdraw  from  the  conference  unless  its  demands  were  conceded,  thus  imperiling  the  ; 
whole  political  structure  of  Europe  that  was  bound  up  in  the  conference.  The  i 
President  felt — I  am  giving  his  own  explanation,  not  my  own  opinion — that  he  could  ■ 
not  take  that  risk  when  a  possible  alternative  means  of  relieving  China  offered  in 

the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  interesting  that,  when  this  explanation  of  the  Presi-  ■ 

dent’s  motives  was  semi-officially  communicated  to  the  Chinese  delegation  at  Paris,  1 
one  of  them  remarked  in  my  presence  that  the  League  of  Nations  had  no  existence,  | 
that  its  powers  and  authority  are  problematical,  that  only  the  weak  nations  were  I 
I  asked  to  entrust  their  rights  to  it,  while  the  strong  powers  with  the  single  exception  ' 
of  the  United  States  Insisted  on  having  extra  guaranteq^  of  their  special  positions  f 
I  and  safety;  and  furthermore,  that  if  a  League  is  organized  it  will  be  controlled  by 

the  very  powers  which  had  made  the  decisions  of  treaty  of  peace.  What  reason,  he  | 

asked,  is  there  to  assume  that  a  League  of  Nations  whose  Covenant  is  created  in  | 
j  conjunction  with  this  treaty  of  Peace  can  be  depended  on  to  rectify  or  to  reverse  | 


sS'*'  *’ig h t  i.s  more  precious 

than  peace.”  while  Lord  Halifax 
was  trying  to  escape  war,  or  even 
commitments  made  by  the  League  K* 
of  Nations  with  regard  to  the  ag- 
gression  and  “undeclared  warfare” 
that  lost  Ethiopia  for  the  Ethi-  I? 
opians,  by  laying  it  down  in  effect  * 
that  “the  principles  of  the  League  f 
were  great  but  peace  was  greater.”  U 
Here  we  have  a.  dramatic  demon-  |U 
stration  by  Lord  Halifax  that  i ' 
what  was  right  when  the  Allies  if 
wanted  America  in  the  war  was  ![ 
definitely  wrong  when  weak  na- 1  ■ 
tions  who  are  being  crushed  wanted  ' 
practical  help  from  the  League.  ''' 
Now  neither  of  these  gentlemen— 
the  quick  nor  the  dead— deluded 
themselves  as  to  the ,  meaning  of 
the  words  they  used. 

They  were  not  (and  here’s  a 
jawbreaker)  what  the  rhetorician 
would  call  catachrestic.  One  was 
just  painfully  idealistic;  the  other 
painfully  realistic.  Times  have 
changed,  that  is  all.  Moralism 
looked  as  if  starred  in  1917,  but 
realism  has  the  blazing  limelight 
in  1938. 

Sees  a  Cloak  for  Sins 

Under  the  cloak  of  this  particu- 
lar  “ism’s”  benign  influence,  the . 
democracies  appear  to  be  able  to , 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  At  least ' 
that  is  what  our  Chinese  soi-disant 
realists  say,  and  they  add  that  the 
democracies  have  now  conveniently 
discovered  how  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  poor  relations,  in  the  shape 
of  the  weak  nations,  together  with 
all  the  obligations  and  responsibili- , 
ties  connected  with  that  indigent ' 
tribe.  The  critics  in  China  claim 
that  the  democracies  can  be  heard 
banging  their  doors  with  a  hugely 
relieved  “Thank  goodness,  that’s 
over.” 

It  is,  indeed,  that  very  audible 
metaphorical  sigh  that  is  causing 
many  here  to  wonder  whether 
China  would  not  be  better  off  if  it 
also  became  brazenly  realistic  and  ' 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  political  jugglers  and  con¬ 
tortionists.  This  school  asks,  with 
some  justice,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  if  the  League  can  be  tossed 
into  the  air,  with  a  bomb  of  lost 
sovereignty  and  a  sword  of  aggres¬ 
sion  for  company,  as  pieces  of  jug¬ 
gler’s  property,  and  can  clumsily 
crash  to  the  floor  in  the  tossing 
and  be  metaphorically  lost  down  a 
crack,  without  any  hoots  affecting 
J  the  juggler,  why  should  not  China 
toss  a  few  things  about  and  even- ; 
tually  drag  from  the  magical  hat 
of  expediency  a  bouquet  of  agree-  ' 
ments  with  some  other  nation 
which  would  be  an  adornment  to 
any  international  collection  of 
“realistic”  documents? 

If  democracy  can  conveniently 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  sight  of  the 
moldeiing^  corpse  of  national  sove-^ 
reign ty,  can  hold  its  nose  to  escape, 
the  effluvia  of  the  demised  League, ' 
the  defunct  treaties  and  decompos-t 
laws,  why  should! 

China  not  also  hasten  her  offendedl- 
olfactory  organ  out  of  range?  Thati 
question  is  constantly  being  asked; 

IS  becoming  increasingly  difficultj. 
to  answer,  or  even  parry. 

Finds  Hopeful  Signs  in  China 

_  But,  as  I  have  said,  because  the, 
instincts  of  our  race  are  democrat- 1 
ic,  I  want  to  see  them  developed.. 

That  is,  if  democracy  is  really  go-- 
ing  to  outlast  the  assaults  being 
made  upon  its  citadel  and  over-r 
come  the  apparent  treachery  that  is , 
raising  its  head  within.  I  feel  con-i 
vinced  that  our  nation,  if  it  pulls' 
through  this  catastrophic  war,  will 
change  in  many  ways.  I  may  be  de- ' 
luded,  but  I  think  I  see  hopeful ; 

appreciation  in  the  awak- :  . 


the  provisions  of  that  treaty? 


When  the  President’s  view  of  the  Shantung  decision  was  semi-omc7ally™ 
municated  to  the  Chinese  delegation,  they  were  then  told  that  the  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentative  had  assured  the  Council  of  Three  (the  Italian  representative  was  absent) 
and  had  given  a  verbal  promise  to  the  President  that  Japan  win  restore  Shantung 
and  Tsingtau  to  China  in  a  reasonable  time.  Within  a  few  days  afterward,  however, 
It  was  semi-officially  denied  from  the  Japanese  delegation  in  Paris  that  such  a 
promise  was  given.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  Paris  the  Chinese  delegation  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  an  official  precis  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  to  the  Council  of 
Three,  and  just  what  actually  was  promised  remains  in  obscurity.  Certainly,  it  ap- 
II  pears,  no  written  obligation  was  given  by  Japan  to  the  Council  regarding  the  rcstora- 
tmn  of  Shantung  and  Tsingtau  to  China,  a  circumstance  which  with  Chinese  con¬ 
siderably  impairs,  the  assurances  of  President  Wilson. 

“There  is  a  point  which  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  about  the  decision 
of  the  Shantung  question  at  Paris.  The  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  had.  in  private 
conversations  with  other  plenipotentiaries  and  also  in  press  statements.  Insisted  that 
to  fail  to  award  the  German  leasehold  directly  to  Japan  by  the  Peace  Treaty  would 
impeach  Japan’s  national  honor  by  imputing  insincerity  to  her  oft  repeated  promi.ses 
to  restore  Tsingtau  to  China,  and  by  repudiating  Japan’s  allegeci  sacrifices  in  the 
war.  Jo  meet  that  contention,  and  to  show  their  own  reasonableness,  the  Chinese 
delegation  officially  proposed  to  the  Council  of  Four  a  compromise  whereby  China 
would  assent  to  having  the  treaty  of  peace  award  the  German  rights  in  Shantung  to 
Japan  directly,  provided  Japan  would  engage  to  restore  them  to  China  within  a 
qualified  time  mentioned,  I  believe,  as  two  years;  and  China  further  would  agree 
to  compensate  Japan  financially  for  her  expenses  in  capturing  Tsingtau  from  Ger 
many.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  Japan.  Why? 

Both  before  and  after  the  decision  of  the  Shantung  matter  in  so  far  as  the 
treaty  of  peace  is  concerned  was  arrived  at,  I  talked  in  Paris  with  members  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  on  that  and  other  issues.  They  argued  that,  while  several  of 
the  other  powers  in  the  allied  group  are  still  retaining  special  leases  and  concessions 
in  China  obtained  and  held  against  China’s  wishes,  Japan  cannot  be  asked  to  forego 
the  positions  she  has  gained.  I  admitted  the  force,  rather  the  plausibility  of  that 
argument;  but  I  pointed  out  that  since  Japan  poses  as  the  friend  and  assumes  the 
attitude  of  protector  of  China,  this  Shantung  question  provided  her  with  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  set  a  proper  example  to  the  other  powers,  and  by  voluntarily  yielding  to 
China’s  wishes  and  restoring  those  possessions  to  China,  Japan  would  place  other 
powers  in  a  position  where  they  scarcely  could  avoid  doing  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  certain  of  their  concessions  and  leaseholds.  To  my  mind,  if  Japan  is 
sincere  in  her  professed  intention  to  restore  Tsingtau  to  China,  and  to  aid  China 
in  securing  the  retrocession  of  similar  leaseholds  now  held  by  other  powers,  sh(e 
missed  a  great  opportunity  at  Paris. 

“In  searching  for  possible  compensations  in  the  Shantung  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  adopted  at  Paris,  the  only  tangible  hopeful  intimation  I  can  discover  lies 


in  the  fact  that  at  least  the  secret  agreements  among  the  powers  about  China  are  fid 
disposed  of  by  that  action.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  agreed  to  support  at  i 
the  peace  conference  Japan’s  claim  to  a  revision  of  German  interests  in  Shantung. 
They  fulfilled  that  promise,  and  therefore  it  is  cancelled.  This  leaves  Great  Britain,  I 
France  and  Italy  free,  one  would  suppose,  to  pursue  hereafter  a  different  policy 
toward  China,  to  fall  in  with  principles  relating  to  China  that  were  advocated  by 
President  Wilson  at  Paris,  and  to  which  the  British  and  French  representatives 
professed  agreement.  Any  satisfaction  that  one  can  derive  from  that  aspect  of  the 
matter  is,  however,  damped  by  political  symptoms  that  already  are  disclosed  as 
by-products  of  the  peace  Conference.  Before  I  left  Paris  it  had  become  almost  an 
open  secret  that  a  new  regional  understanding  about  Asia  between  several  powers 


ehed  mind  of  some,  at  least,  of  our| 
leading  people,  of  the  value  of  sus¬ 
tained  effort  born  of  cooperation  | 
and  of  national  unity. 

I  -  has  taken  China  a  long  time  to 
unify,  a  short  time  to  show  the 
strength  and  advantage  of  that 
unity.  Hitherto,  fear  of  Japan  pro¬ 
duced  a  sort  of  paralysis  among  us. 
Not  a  weakness  peculiar  to  China, 
be  it  saidji  for  fear  has  done  that  to 

other  countriM  as  wa.  .  _ _ 

that  it  has  been  proved  in  our  civil 
and  social  arenas,  no  less  than  on 
our  battlefields,  that  even  the  al¬ 
leged  invincibility  of  the  Japanese 
can  be  countered  with  some  success 
by  concerted  effort,  we  may  expect 
tha^  the  intelligent  among  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  hereafter  be  ashamed  not 
to  show  good  citizenship  and  energy 
and  honesty  in  the  forwarding  of 
constructive  and  helpful  reforms. 

In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  made  in 
China  during  the  past  ten  months 
is  that  factional  issues  can  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  national  interests  and 
be  forgotten  when  there  is  a  will 
to  do  so. 

Country  Discovers  Soul 
Another  significant  thing  that  is 
happening,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
iw  «»i  thing,  is  that  our  coun- 

try  IS  surely  finding  its  soul.  We 
j  will  have  a  tremendous  social  and 
political  problem  on  our  hands  as 
soon  as  time  for  rehabilitation 
comes,  no  matter  who  wins  the 
war.  Perhaps  our  surest  sheet 
anchor  will  be  this  new  spirit  that 
is  developing— a  spirit  that  will,  in 
time,  mature  on  a  nation-wide 
scale. 

We  in  China  need  substantial  and 
unashamed  humility,  W^e  also  need 
to  see  a  change  in  heart  in  large  ■ 
numbers  of  the  officially  prominent,  j 
as  well  as  in  leaders  in  civilian  cir-  | 
cles.  Especially  do  we ,  need  it  in  | 
those  who  have  hitherto  been,  per-  j 
haps  unconsciously,  obstruction-',-.- 
ists  to  national  progress  by  virtue  ;  ^ 
of  their  failure  to  cooperate  in  for-  ! 
warding  different  lines  of  public  en-  j 
deavor.  ] 

Dare  we  hope  that  out  of  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  human  frailty  and  falli- 


We  can  be  sure  that  it  will  not  sleep,  for  it 
(contains  issues  that  cannot  rest  until  they  are  settled  rightly.  Chinese  will  not  let 
Americans  should  not  let  it  sleep. 


Without  doubt,  if  a  League  of  Nations 


that  would  completely  negative  the  President’s  interpretation  of  the  Shantung  de¬ 
cision,  and  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  policy  of  the  American  government  in  China 

was  in  process  of  negotiation.  ^  l&vt-vV/ 

The  problem  of  China  has  not  been  settled,  if  indeed  it  has  not  been  seriously 

aggravated  by  its  handling  at  Paris 

m 

j3:|it  sleep.  - 

“'is  born,  China’s  case  will  be  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  knottiest  problems  it 
must  consider.  In  one  way  and  another,  the  true  motives  and  policies  of  alt  nations 
toward  China  will  be  submitted  to  the  acid  test.  Hereafter  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  for  any  nation  to  hide  its  China  policy  behind  Germany.  Sooner  or  later 

all  the  facts  will  be  brought  out  in  their  true  colors. 

“As  to  China,  the  Chinese  claim,  with  much  versimilltude,  that  America  is  partly 
responsible  for  getting  her  into  her  present  predicament.  WTll  we  help  now  to  get 
her  out  or  will  the  case  of  China  merely  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  Instances  which 
make  the  foreign  policy  of  our  nation  stultify  in  practice  the  altruistic  professions 

of  our  statement?’’ 


By  T.  lYENAGA 
Director,  East  and  West  News  Bureau 


bility,  out  of  the  sight  of  the  awe-  | 
inspiring  panorama  of  our  nation 
struggling  at  once  in  the  throes  of 
death  and  potential  rebirth,  will 
come  a  real  transformation  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  sur¬ 
vive  and  who  have  in  various  ways 
contributed  to  the  previous  stagna¬ 
tion  of  their  country? 

The  latter  range  from  the  drones 
and  the  dissatisfied  to  the  over- 
zealous  and  obstructively  clever. 
You  know  the  types— ones  who  frus-  * 
trate  worth-while  plans  for  devel¬ 
opment  either  to  demonstrate  their 
smartness,  or  for  the  material  en¬ 
largement  of  their  banking  ac¬ 
counts.  Or  the  type  that  disrupts 
possibilities  of  national  progress  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  “loss  of  face”  to 
accept  ideas  or  reorganization  from 
outside. 

That  “face”  business  aggravates 
me.  “Face”  is  one  of  our  supreme 
follies— one  of  our  curses.  I  am 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  horrors 
that  so  many  of  our  unfortunate 
people  are  passing  through  will 
prompt,  in  the  intelligent  among 
the  survivors,  introspection  that 
will  generate  a  sense  of  shame  for 
past  neglects  and  a  determined 
will  to  work  in  the  future  primarily 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  Such 
a  will  is  manifesting  itself  in  many 
places  and  ways  already 
py  to  say. 


'‘t.tr 
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“The  Chinese  problem  is  a  large  one-so  interwoven  with  perplexing  domestic  ^ 
and  international  questions  that  its  adequate  elucidation  as  a  whole  becomes  a 
most  serious  task. 

“In  the  first  place,  we  want  more  light  on  the  subject.  I  submit  for  your  careful 
perusal  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  situation  in  China  by  Mr.  Kawakami  in  his  new 
book  entitled  Japan  and  World  Peace.  Take,  for  instance,  one  phase  of  the  question. 

Dense  ignorance  surrounds  it!  Some  days  ago  we  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a  bitter  arraignment  by  Senator  Johnson  of  what  he  termed  ‘Japan’s 
rape  of  China.’  I  am  not  obsessed  by  any  belief  that  the  Senator  from  California 
entertains  a  special  love  for  Japan.  I  did  not,  however,  expect  that  one  who  wears 
the  senatorial  toga  and  is  in  such  a  responsible  position  would  pass  his  judgment 
upon  the  Klaochow  decision,  arrived  at  after  careful  deliberation  by  the  Peace 
Envoys  of  the  great  Powers-including  America’s  own-with  such  utter  lack  of 
knowledge  as  is  displayed  in  his  speech  about  the  subject  matter  of  his  diatribe. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  see  that  the  Senator  knows-or,  had  I  better  say, 
makes-no  distinction  between  Shantung  and  Kiaochow.*  It  seems  almost  childish 
to  reiterate  here  that  Shantung  is  a  province  of  China,  with  an  area  of  55,900  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  thirty-five  or  forty  millions,  while  Kiaochow  is  a  mere 
speck  of  land  at  the  end  pf  the  Shantung  peninsula,  measuring  only  two  hundred 
square  miles  in  area.  This’  is  the  extent  of  the  German  leasehold,  the  transfer  of 
which  to  Japan  was  secured  by  the  Treaty;  and  even  the  possession  of  this  small 
tract  of  land  by  Japan  will  be  but  temporary.  She  has  gracefully  proposed  to  return 
it  to  China,  and,  I  confidently  believe,  the  pledge  will  soon  be  redeemed  after  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  in  force. 

“The  indictment  of  Senator  Johnson,  however,  goes  much  further.  He  says;— 

‘We  make  the  Orient  “safe  for  democracy”  by  dismembering  its  oiTly  democracy, 
and  handing  the  parts  to  the  strongest  autocracy  on  earth.’  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  to-night’s  discussion  to  inquire  whether  or  not  Japan  is  ‘the  strongest  autocracy 
on  earth.’  It  is,  however,  our  present  business  to  examine  what  sort  of  democracy 
is  that  which  is  now  functioning  in  China.  Some  Americans  seem  to  imagine  that 
China  is  today  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  democracy  and  peace,  the  sole  disturbing 
factor  in  the  situation  being  her  neighbor  across  the  Yellow  Sea.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  facts.  To  speak  plainly,  the  present  regime  of  China  is  a  republic  only  In 
name,  but  in  fact  the  worst  sort  of  military  despotism. 

“These  factions  are  the  bane  of  China.  We  all  know  of  the  two  great  factions 
the  North  and  the  South— that  after  engaging  for  some  time  in  meaningless  blood¬ 
shed,  were  admonished  by  the  Entente  Powers  to  compose  their  differences.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Shanghai  peace  conference  was  opened  on  February  20th.  Since  then  fou 
months  have  been  wasted  in  vain  quibbling  and  wrangling,  until  the  rival  faction 
received  a  second  warning  from  the  Powers  a  week  ago  to  definitely  come  to  terms 
It  is  not  easy  to  predict  the  outcome. 

“What  China  urgently  needs,  I  believe,  is  the  awakening  of  the  same  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  that  inspired  the  Daimios  of  Japan  to  surrender  their! 
fiefs  on  behalf  of  the  national  cause;  the  establishment  thereby  of  a  strong  central 
government  that  can  carry  into  effect  all  needed  reforms,  and  the  definite  formula¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  the  fundamental  policy  of  steadfast  friendship  with  Japan, 
her  most  vitally  interested  neighbor,  and  the  willing  co-worker  in  the  Asiatic  arena. 

If  China  fails  in  the  prosecution  of  this  sane  programme  and  demonstrates  her  utter 
incapacity  to  stand  on  her  own  feet,  I  fear  the  only  alternative  would  be  the  super¬ 
vision  over  her  destiny  by  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.” 

*[The  Far  Eastern  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  state  authoritatively  that  Senator 
Johnson  has  given  close  consideration  to  the  relation  that  Kiaochow  has  to  the  whole 
province  of  Shantung.  The  Senator  had  in  mind  that  in  Japan’s  promise  to  return 
Kiaochow  to  China,  she  had  already  defined  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  to 
be  retroceded:  that  is,  she  was  to  retain  possession  of  a  special  Japanese  concession 
containing  the  ex-German  harbor  works,  with  berthing  for  twenty  to  thirty  steamers, 
the  customs  house,  the  central  postoffice,  all  railway  terminals,  and  the  most  desirable 
business  and  industrial  sections.  Were  the  proposal  of  Japan  that  an  international 
.settlement  be  established  carried  out,  other  powers  could  acquire  no  sites  in  Tsingtao 
of  commercial  importance  and  accessibility.  Were  some  foreign  power  to  become 
possessed  of  similar  rights  over  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  United  States  would  be 
placed  in  the  predicament  confronting  China  by  Japan’s  tenancy  in  Shantung.] 


yA  ft . 

Herbert  SpencA  and  Japan. 


By  T.  HSIEH 
Representing  China 

“I  believe  that  I  represent  the  majority  of  the  enlightened  leaders  of  China  j 
when  I  say  that  the  most  indifferent  of  men  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  Japan’s  | 
aspirations,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position,  and  as  a  nation  economically 
unsound,  have  made  it  a  sheer  necessity  for  her  to  direct  her  Interest  in  redressing  j 
the  Oriental  balance  at  the  expense  of  her  allies. 

“In  Japan’s  sweeping  demands  upon  China,  and  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  de-  j 
liverance  of  Shantung  into  Japan’s  bondage,  the  open  door  policy  of  China,  which 
stands  for  equal  opportunity  to  all  foreign  nations,  is  to  be  closed  by  Japan,  and 


Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  all  graduates  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  when  he  was  in  America,  asked  Mr. 
John  Fiske  to  give  him  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mr.  Spencer.  Mr.  Fiske  de¬ 
murred,  saying  that  several  persons  bearing 
such  letters  had  been  rebuffed  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  Baron  Kaneko,  however,  was 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  obtained  the 
letter.  Arriving  in  England,  he  sent  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Spencer  with  a  statement  of 
his  motive  in  asking  for  an  interview.  Mr. 
Spencer  not  only  invited  him  to  his  house, 
but  arranged  for  honorary  membership  of 
the  Athenseum  Club  for  the  baron,  that  they 
might  lunch  together  freqtiently  and  talk 
of  philosophy  and  the  future  of  Japan.  As 
a  result  of  these  conversations,  Mr.  Spencer 
wrote  out  his  opinions,  which  are  now  given 
to  the  world  by  Baron  Kaneko,  Mr.  Spencer’s 
death  having  removed  the  interdict  upon  the 
publication  of  his  letter. 


Fairfield,  Pewsey,  Witts,  Aug.  26,  1892. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  proposal  to  send 
translations  of  my  two  letters  to  Count  Ito, 
the  newly  appointed  prime  minister,  is  quite 
satisfactory.  I  very  willingly  give  my 
assent. 

Respecting  the  further  questions  you  ask, 
let  me,  in  the  first  place,  answer  generally 
that  the  Japanese  policy  should,  I  think, 
be  that  of  keeping  Americans  and  Europeans 
as  much  as  possible  at  arm’s  length.  In  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  more  powerful  races  your  posi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  chrbiiicManger,  and  you  should 
take  every  precaution  to  give  as  little  foot¬ 
hold  as  possible  to  foreigners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  forms  of  inter¬ 
course  which  you  may  with  advantage  per¬ 
mit  are  those  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities, — importation  and 
exportation  of  physical  and  mental  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  further  privileges  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  people  of  other  races,  and  especially 
to  people  of  the  more  powerful  races,  than 
is  absolutely  needful  for  the  achievement 
of  these  ends.  Apparently,  you  are  propos-  j! 
ing  by  revision  of  the  treaty  with  the  powers 
of  Europe  and  America  “to  open  the  whole 
empire  to  foreigners  and  foreign  capital.” 

I  regret  this  as  a  fatal  policy.  If  you  wish  ! 
to  see  what  is  likely  to  happen,  study  the  I 
history  of  India  Once  let  one  of  the  more  I 
powerful  races  gain  a  point  d’appui,  and 
there  will  inevitably  in  course  of  time  grow' 
up  an  aggressive  policy  which  will  lead  to 
collisions  with  the  Japanese.  These  colli¬ 
sions  will  be  represented  as  attacks  by  the  > 
Japanese  which  must  be  avenged,  as  the  j 
case  may  be.  A  portion  of  territory  will  | 
be  seized  and  required  to  be  made  over  as 
a  foreign  settlement;  and  from  this  there 
will  grow  eventually  subjugation  of  the 
entire  Japanese  empire.  I  believe  that  you 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  this 
fate  in  any  case,  but  you  will  make  the  process 
easy  if  you  allow  of  any  privileges  to  for¬ 
eigners  beyond  those  which  I  have  indi¬ 
cated. 

In  pursuance  of  the  advice  thus  generally 
indicated,  I  should  say,  in  answer  to  your 
firsUquestion.That^there^shouldjbe,  not'only 
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none  other  but  Japan  alone. 


_ _ _  _  _  _ _  To  America  we  fo&K"'i’OT™W8"'fFfeiil  CTamp 

The  whole  of  China  is  now  aroused  to  the  apprehension  of  the  lurking  disaster,  and 
you  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  we  are  resolved  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  avert  it. 

“We  are  sure  the  American  people  will  see  the  issue  clearly  because  it  affects 
your  political,  financial,  and  commercial  interests  equally.  Politically  our  people 
are  fundamentally  and  traditionally  democratic.  Why  else  did  we  overthrow  the 
monarchy  and  establish  a  republic?  We  are  thus  at  one  with  you.  The  fact  that 
you  were  the  first  nation  to  officially  recognize  the  Republic  of  China  was  both  ap¬ 
propriate  and  appreciated. 

“You  surely  will  feel  your  obligation  to  go  to  some  reasonable  action  to  ensure 
the  stability  of  a  government  over  one-third  of  the  human  race.  China  hopes  that 
t  the  American  Senate  will  not  approve  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  disposing  of  Shan- 
*  tung  not  only  because  your  commercial  interests  do  not  permit  you  to  favor  it,  but 
I  also  because  your  national  morale  cannot  allow  you  to  approve'it.  If  Japan  insists 
"  she  has  spent  money  and  men  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Kiaochow,  would  not 
America  have  the  same— if  not  greater— claim  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  England  just  as 
much  on  Antwerp? 

“The  day  to  discriminate  between  big  and  small  nh,tions  is  past.  We  must  only 
think  of  free  nations  rightfully  and  fairly  competing  together,  playing  our  cards 
!,i  right,  giving  service  to  mankind  in  recognition  *of  our  new  and  unsuspected  powers 


of  progress  and  hopefulness.  China  is  realizing  that  it  is  not  her  unfriendly  neigh- 


bor-s  strength  so  much  that  is  the  impending  peril  as  her  own  supineness. 
‘Recall  to  mind  the  Taiping  Rebellion  which  cost  China  25  million  souls. 


Will 
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^  America  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  let  China  record  her  history  in  letters  of  blood?  China’s 


hold  i 


- - - 

sovereignty  cannot  be  further  violated.  Remember  the  sinister  purposes  of  Germany 


have  cost  her  and  the  world  dearly;  unwise  undertakings  in  the  future  will  mean 
‘ 


that  the  nations  pay  still  more  costly  prices.’’ 

By  G.  CHARLES  HODGES 


K 


Assistant  Director,  The  Far  Eastern  Bureau 


‘The  paramount  task  in  China  today  for  the  Powers  is  the  drawing  of  a  white 


i*.  line  between  legitimate  investments  and  diplomatic  mortgages,  undermining  sever 
eignty  with  the  resulting  closing  of  doors.’’ 


“The  problem  of  the  Chinese  Republic  today  is  Japan— the  secret  arrangements 


I  by  which  the  Japanese  Empire  forced  her  allies  to  underwrite  her  purposes  in  China. 


her  political  assaults  on  China’s  stability,  her  yen  diplomacy.  The  Great  War  gave 
I  Japan  her  chance  for  unrestrained '  action,  a  situation  which  has  never  occurred 
I't'''  since  the  Far  East  began  to  figure  in  world  politics. 

“A  triangular  division  of  the  Chinese  Republic  under  the  leadership  of  Japan 
%  seems  impending  unless  we  take  action.  It  is  possible  the  existing  spheres  of  econ- 
^  j  omic  interest  threaten  to  be  turned  into  spheres  of  influence  predominantly  political. 
'  It  would  effect  a  virtual  partition  of  China  regionally. 

'’";i  “Japan’s  practical  yen  diplomacy  has  built  up  a  predominance  in  China  about 
I  some  80  secret  treaties,  accords,  or  economic  arrangements.  Two-thirds  of  these 
t'i  transactions  have  been  negotiated  by  Japan  with  a  ring  of  pro-Japanese  officials  in 
Peking  outside  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  frequently  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Tj  president.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  military  domination  of  China,  but  you 


gentlemen  should  remember  that  these  military  governors  have  been  kept  in  the 


saddle  by  funds  put  within  their  reach  by  the  military  party  in  Tokyo. 

‘Not  10  per  cent  of  the  vital  transactions  of  this  yen  diplomacy  could  have  been  i 
carried  out  had  not  the  economic  turn-over  from  the  European  War-from  Japan’s! 
allies-put  that  Power  on  her  feet  financially.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  thC; 
loans  forming  this  state  high  finance  neither  had  any  security  nor  was  there  any  |, 
effective  control  over  the  funds  thus  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  small  group  of  Chinese 

l©s.cl©rs 

“This  has  aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Chinese  people.  Tsao  Ju-lin,  the 


iiCLO  CVi.  WA-W  -  -A  A  T  U  C 

minister  of  finance  largely  instrumental  in  selling  China’s  interests  to  Japan,  has 


a  prohibition  of  foreign  persons  to 
property  in  land,  but  also  a  refusal  to  give 
them  leases,  and  a  permission  only  to  reside 
as  annual  tenants. 

To  the  second  question  I  should  say  de¬ 
cidedly  prohibit  to  foreigners  the  working 
of  the  mines  owned  or  worked  by  govern¬ 
ment.  Here  there  would  be  obviously 
liable  to  arise  grounds  of  difference  between 
the  Europeans  or  Americans  who  worked 
them  and  the  government,  and  these  grounds 
of  quarrel  would  be  followed  by  invocations 
to  the  English  or  American  governments  or  If' 
other  powers  to  send  forces  to  insist  on 
whatever  the  European  workers  claimed; 
for  always  the  habit  here  and  elsewhere  among 
the  civilized  peoples  is  to  believe  what  their 
agents  or  sellers  abroad  represent  to  them. 

In  the  third  place,  m  pursuance  of  the 
policy  I  have  indicated,  you  ought  also  to 
keep  the  coa.sting  trade  in  your  own  hands 
and  forbid  foreigners  to  engage  in  it.  This 
coasting  trade  is  clearly  not  included  in 
the  requirement  I  have  indicated  as  the 
sole  one  to  be  recognized, — a  requirement 
to  facilitate  exportation  and  importation 
of  commodities.  The  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities  brought  to  Japan  from  other  places 
may  be  properly  left  to  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves,  and  should  be  denied  to  foreigners, 
for  the  reason  that  again  the  various  trans¬ 
actions  involved  would  become  so  many 
doors  open  to  quarrels  and  resulting  aggres¬ 
sions. 

To  your  remaining  question  respecting 
the  intermarriage  of  foreigners  and  Japanese, 
which  you  say  is  “now  very  much  agitated 
among  our  scholafs  and  politicians”  and 
which  you  say  is  “one  of  the  most  difficult  . 
problems,”  my  reply  is  that,  as  rationally  » 
answered,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  It  r' 
should  be  positively  forbidden.  It  is  not  !' 
at  root  a  question  of  social  philosophy.  It 
is  at  root  a  question  of  biology.  There  is  i; 
abundant  proof,  alike  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
termarriages  of  human  races  and  by  the  in¬ 
terbreeding  of  animals,  that,  when  the 
varieties  mingled  diverge  beyond  a  certain  |' 
slight  degree,  the  result  is  inevitably  a  bad  , 
one  in  the  long  run.  I  liave  myself  been  in  : 
the  habit  of  looking,  at  the  evidence  bearing  J 
on  this  matter  for  many  years  past,  and  my  !■; 
conviction  is  based  on  numerous  facts  de-  |i 
rived  from  numerous  sources.  This  con-  j 
viction  I  have  within  the  last  half-hour 
;  verified,  for  I  happen  to  be  staying  in  the 
'  country  with  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known  j, 


J  and  has  had  much  experience  respecting 


been  driven  from  office  by  Chinese  citizens  refusing  to  tolerate  what  has  come  pe 
lously  Close  to  a  fatal  betrayal  of  his  country.  The  Chinese  minister  in  Tokyo,  who 
had  returned  to  Peking,  at  the  same  time  was  beaten  so  badly  he  was  taken  to  a 
hospital.  Popular  protest  has  ended  the  public  careers  of  these  men  who  have  foun 
LZe  foreign  co„ce.si.„s.  This  Is  China  awahsning;  It  is  a  great  nn.  ahe  t» 

believe  that  there  is  no  national  feeling,  as  the  Japanese  are  finding  ^oday 

“Japan’s  loans  to  China  exceed  half  a  billion  yen.  Chinese  officials  -e  tb^^  ^ 

from  the  beginning  of  1918  to  the  fall  of  that  year  alone,  Japanese  sources  gave  i  .. 

Chinese  militarists  an  average  of  twenty  millions  dollars  a  month.  These  catspaws  ■ 
of  Japan  are  used  to  perpetuate  disorder  in  China^  As  Wu 

ister  of  the  Southern  Provisional  Government  said  to  me  m  Canton.  Chinese 

lanan’s  intrigues  above  all;  she  is  our  enemy.’ 

‘  “internally  this  yen  diplomacy  has  been  instrumental  in  preventing  an  agreemen 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Had  not  Japanese  money  reached  one  or  the 
other  faction  at  critical  times,  the  Chinese  Republic  would  have  been  on  the  h  g  - 
road  to  stability  months  ago.  Externally,  it  has  given  Japan  the  lever  she  is  using 
nt  this  time  to  block  any  .redressing  the  Chinese  situation. 

^  States  .„st  taae  tae  facts  c,  ta,  Caiacse  crisis  We 

-  ---  -  - -  in  1910,  l,w,  V;  -‘"’i 


)  the  interbreeding  of  cattle;  and  he  has  just, 

’’  on  inquiry,  fully  confirmed  my  belief  that 
when,  say  of  the  different  varieties  of  sheep,  i 
s  there  is  an  interbreeding  of  those  which 
are  widely  unlike,  the  result,  especially  in  ' 
the  second  generation,  is  a  bad  one.  There 
arise  an  incalculable  mixture  of  traits,  and  ' 
what  may  be  called  a  chaotic  constitution. 
And  the  same  thing  happens  among  human  ? 
beings.  The  Eurasians  in  India,  the  half-  / 
breeds  in  America,  show  this.  The  physi-  y 
ological  basis  of  this  experience  appears  to  t 
be  that  any  one  variety  of  creature  in  course  |- 
^  of  many  generations  acquires  a  certain  con- 1 
.  >'S  stitutional  adaptation  to  its  particular  form  ® 

'  ■  -  of  life,  and  every  other  variety  simdarly  ac- 
;  ''■■c  quires  its  own  special  adaptation 


The  con-.,"^ 


■ 


rvpnnip  miicft  <?pe  to  it  that  we  fulfil  our  obligations 


1  .i!i  K 


’■•cira  K 


I  President  Wilson’s  administration  maintained  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  between 
[China  and  Japan: 

“That  ‘the  government  of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  notify  the 
government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  (and  of  Japan)  that  it  cannpt  recog¬ 
nize  any  agreement  or  understanding  which  has  been  entered  into,  or  which 
may  be  entered  into  between  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan  Impairing 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  China,  the  political 
or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China,  or  the  international  policy, 
commonly  known  as  the  Open  Door  policy.’ 

I  That  sums  up  our  position  in  the  Par  East  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  trend 
of  yen  diplomacy,  I  submit  after  a  close  observation  of  it  in  action  on  the  spot 
[from  South  China  to  the  Siberian  border,  violates  the  spirit  of  every  American 
I  declaration  concerning  the  Far  East. 

“Many  of  these  loans  contravene  rights  held  by  American  interests;  many  of 
I  them  flout  the  Open  Door  Policy  as  an  empty  phrase  spoken  by  the  United  States 
which  never  means  to  back  it  up;  all  of  them  in  the  aggregate  have  for  their  aim 
the  undermining  of  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

;  “There  has  been  no  essential  change  in  Japan’s  policy  toward  China  from  i 
Okuma’s  ministry,  through  Terauchi^s,  and  down  to  the  present  Kara  cabinet.  That 
IS  because  the  Japanese  machine  of  state  operates  behind  the  trappings  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government.  There  will  be  no  change  so  long  as  cabinets  are  neither  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  popular  branch  of  government  nor  is  the  latter  in  control  of  the 
purse. 

A  pooling  of  conflicting  national  interests  is  necessary  to  maintain  China’s 
integrity.  It  is  Japan  among  the  Powers  blocking  it.” 


mi 


FIVE  POINTS  AGAINST  AMERICAN  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE 
SHANTUNG  SETTLEMENT. 


The  foltoioing  memorandum  teas  given-  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau  by  a  prominent 
American  representing  a  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States  ranking  among  our 
greatest  businesses.  This  is  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  commercial  effects  on 
America  of  the  Shantung  settlement  coming  from  American  commercial  sources: 

As  far  as  disclosed,  the  Peace  Treaty  assigns  to  Japan  the  political,  territorial 
and  exclusive  economic  rights  in  Shantung,  and  the  possession  of  the  Marshall 
Marianne  and  Caroline  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Disregarding  the  question  of  justice  or  injustice  to  China-one  of  the  co-belli- 
gerents-there  is  no  question  but  that  the  award  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  Japan 
as  above  for  its  part  in  the  War  is  inimical  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the- 
I  nitcd  States  and  to  its  national  safety. 


sequence  is  that,  ii  ydu'm'x 
tion  of  two  widely  divergent  varieties  which 
have  severally  become  adapted  to  widely 
divergent  modes  of  life,  you  get  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  neither, — a  constitution  which  will  not 
work  properly,  because  it  is  not  fitted  for 
any  set  of  conditions  whatever.  By  all 
means,  therefore,  peremptorily  interdict 
marriages  of  Japanese  with  foreigners. 

I  have  for  the  reasons  indicated  entirely 
approved  of  the  regulations  which  have 
been  established  in  America  for  restraining 
the  Chinese  immigration;  and,  had  I  the 
power,  I  would  restrict  them  to  the  smallest 
possible  amoimt,  my  reasons  for  this  deci¬ 
sion  being  that  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  If  the  Chinese  are  allowed  to 
settle  extensively  in  America,  they  must 
either,  if  they  remain  unmixed,  form  a  sub¬ 
ject  race,  standing  in  the  position,  if  not  of 
slaves,  yet  of  a  class  approaching  to  slaves, 
or,  if  they  mix,  they  must  form  a  bad  hybrid. 
In  either  case,  supposing  the  immigration  to 
be  large,  immense  social  mischief  must  arise, 
and  eventually  social  disorganization.  The 
same  thing  will  happen  if  there  should  be 
any  considerable  mixture  of  European  or 
American  races  with  the  Japanese. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  my  advice  is 
strongly  conservative  in  all  directions,  and 
I  end  by  saying,  as  I  began,  keep  other  races 
at  arm’s  length  as  much  as  possible. 

I  give  this  advice  in  confidence.  I  wish 
that  it  should  not  transpire  publicly,  at  any 
rate  during  my  life;  for  I  do  not  desire  to 
rouse  the  animosity  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
lam  sincerely^yours, 

Herber't  Spencer. 


P  S. — Of  course,  when  I  say  I  wish  this  f-’ 
advice  to  be  in  confidence,  I  do  not  interdict 


the  communication  of  it  to  Count  Ito,  but 
rather  wish  that  he  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  it  into  consideration. — Lon- 
don  T imes.  " 


1st.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern  diplomacy  the  principle 
of  spheres  of  influence  is  fixed  by  international  agreement.  Heretofore, 
spheres  of  influence  have  been  considered  as  shadowy  rights  not  recognized 
by  open  diplomacy  and  opposed  to  the  traditional  position  of  the  United 
States  vis  a  vis  nations  claiming  such  rights. 

znd.  The  establishment  in  this  manner  of  this  principle,  by  the  granting 
of  the  rights  to  Japan  in  Shantung  correspondingly  confirms  the  claims 
heretofore  unrecognized  by  the  United  States,  of  England  to  certain  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  in  Thibet  and  West  Szechuen;  of  France  to  Annan  and  other 
provinces  adjacent  to  Indo-China;  and  possibly  of  Russia  to  economic 
rights  in  Mongolia  and  Northern  Manchuria.  As  the  United  States  pre¬ 
tends  to  no  such  rights,  it  is  excluded  from  the  above  territories  in  China. 

3rd.  The  Treaty  effects  the  complete  surrender  of  John  Hay’s  policy 
of  the  Open  Door  in  China  and  equal  commercial  opportunity  there,  a 
policy  which  has  been  accepted  by  all  nations.  American  capital  is  shut 
out  fiom  independent  investment  and  unhindered  commercial  opportunity 
is  prevented  in  a  large  part  of  China. 

4th.  The  Shantung  Settlement  is  tantamount  to  the  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  ^  the  rights  obtained  by  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  1S5S 
with  China,  Article  XXX  of  which  opens  with  this  paragraph: 

•  “The  contracting  parties  hereby  agree  that  should  at  any  time 
the  Tsa  Tsing  Empire  grant  to  any  nation,  or  the  merchants  or 
citizens  of  any  nation,  any  right,  privilege  or  favor,  connected  either 
with  navigation,  commerce,  political  or  other  intercourse,  which  is 
not  conferred  by  this  Treaty,  such  right  privilege  and  favor  shall 
at  once  freely  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  its  public 
officers,  merchants  and  citizens.” 


5th.  The  control  and  possessifln  of  the  strategic  Pacific  Islands  by  an 
Asiatic  Power  is  an  extension  of  that  Power  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States;  likewise  threatening  the  Philippines,  Guam  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  lying  athwart  the  trade  routes  to  the  United  States’  possessions 
in  the  Par  East,  these  Islands  constitute  a  menace  to  the  safety  as  well 
as  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 


having  referonce  to  the  question  of  self-support  of  the 
native  caurches  on  mission  fields,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  its  missions  are  proposing  to  increase  the  salaries  of  native 
preachers  and  helpers  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the 
following  action  was  taken; 

Xh©  ;oard  is  constrained  to  look  with  no  little  apprehension 
upon  the  prospect  of  continuing  and  increasing  demands  of  foreign  aid 
in  proportion  to  the  contributions  made  by  the  churches  themselves, 
increased  intercourse  of  -astern  nations  with  those  of  the  est  has 
led  and  will  still  further  lead  to  a  gradual  assimilation  to  'est^rn 
ways  and  estern  i^rices,  and  unless  the  self-reliant  spirit  of  the 
churches  can  be  stiriulated  to  n  proportionate  rlvance  there  is  a 
sure  X)rospect  that  the  drafts  upon  mission  funds  will  bo  larger  and 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  accomqilished.  in  view  of 
these  considerations  it  was  resolved  that  the  missions  in  which  such 
increase  is  proposed  b©  earnestly  requested  to  arouse  the  churches 
to  the  purpose  and  the  endeavor  to  meet  this  increased  expenditure 
instead  of  laying  still  larger  burdens  upon  tlie  resourcos  of  foreign 
funds.  Xh©  board  deems  this  necessary  not  me  rely  to  the  interest  cj 

I 

its  expanding  work  but  toi  tii©  self-relimit  character,  the  future 
stability,  and  self  x^ropagating  xx)wer  of  the  churches  thbmselves. 


•dinuto  from  Soar'd  inutes  of  July  2nd,  19V0. 


t.  ■  c. 


MISSION  POLICY. 

liev  Dr  J  Frazer  SmitlMvl.eu  i.i  Condon  was  partic- 

„larly  interested  in  tl..  address,  at  a  Missionary  Meeting 
of  Dr.  Barclay  of  the  Englisl.  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
South  Formosa,  and  in  the  Mission  policy  there  pursued. 

He  writes:— 

“Some  of  the  points  on  mission  policy  were  particularly 
interesting  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  work  in 
India  develop  along  somewhat  similar  lines. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presby^er:an  Church  in  England 
and  its  Foreign  Mission  Committee  from  the  first  gave  the 
missionariea  the  fullest  liberty  to  organize  the  native 
Church  on  an  independent  basis  ;  ami  the  missionaries  were 
of  opinion  that  the  native  Church  courts  sbunld  nut  be 


fgubordinate  to  courts  at  home,  but  rather  cordially  co¬ 
operate  with  the  churches  in  England,  Almost  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Mission  coatribiitions  were  made  by 
the  native  Christians  tow-ards  the  payment  of  helpers  and 
preacliers  And  from  the  first  it  was  made  a  condition  of 
the  ordination  of  a  native  minister  that  they  should  be 
u’/io////  supported  hy  their  own  people,  and  this  principle 
was  accepted  without  question  by  the  native  Chinch,  lo 
make  thi'’  easier,  at  first  tliree  or  four  small  neighbouring 
1  congregations  were  grouped  together  and  the  oidained 
native  Pastor  was  placed  over  the  group.  In  such  cases 
tlie  mission  supplied  helpers  or  preachers  to  work  undei 
the  superintendence  of  the  minister,  and  with  him  to 
maintain  regular  preaching  services  at  all  the  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  group.  In  nearly  all  such  cases  the  mission 
found  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for  the  group  to  I 
subdivide  as  its  membershif)  and  financial  stiength  in-  j 
creased,  and  in  time  each  group  has  branched  into  two  or  i 
three  self-supporting  pastorates.  1 

This  seems  to  be  a  most  admirable  plan,  and  1  agree  | 
fully  with  the  idea  of  the  mission  in  keeping  prominently  j 
before  the  native  Church  the  principle  that  the  duties  ' 
and  privileges  of  self-government  and  self-support  go  | 
naturally  together,  I  asked  particularly  about  the  | 
circumstances  of  the  native  Christians,  and  I  was  told  that  j 
the  majority  of  them  are  poor  cultivators,  who  only  have 
money  in  hand  at  the  times  when  their  harvests  come  in. 
And  then  1  know  myself  that  the  total  amount  of  their 
sales  oftentimes  will  not  represent  very  much  money.  In 
fact  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  .average  Christian  family  in 
Ind  ia,  where  one  or  two  of  the  members  are  in  mission 
employ,  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  give  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord  than  the  average  family  spoken  of  above. 

The  salaries  pai'1  to  native  ministers  usually  begin  at 
ten  Mexican  dollars  a  month,  and  are  raised  after  a  time  to 
twelve  or  more  as  the  congregation  can  afford.  (Ten 
dollars  at  present  rate  of  exchange  is  worth  about  fifteen 
rupees.)  Tlie  highest  salary  paid  would  not  exceed  tw'euty- 
fonr  rupees  per  month,  and  the  helpers  and  preachers  paid 
by  the  mission  and  who  are  not  ordained  receive  a  much 
smaller  sum.  The  salary  given  to  the  native  ministers  is 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  on  a  respectable  native 
scale.  One  thing  too  can  be  said  which  is  much  to  their 
credit,  that  their  education  and  ability  is  such  that  they  could 
■  easily  mike  mudi  larger  incomes  in  other  employments.. 


^-1  ^  r*— 

A  LAYMAdNTS^WORK  IN  SPREADING  THE 
1  GOSPEL  IN  CHINA. 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  N.  BREWSTER. 

ECAUSE  of  the  persecution  which  arose  at  the  time  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  we  are  told  that  “  They  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
Word.”  ,  i 

So  it  has  ever  been;  persecutions  do  not  extinguish,  they 
only  spread  the  holy  fire. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  being 
enacted  by  a  humble  illiterate  Chinese  tradesman  in  Hing-hua,  , 
in  the  Foochow  Conference,  an  account  of  which  the  writer 
believes  will  encourage  the  friends  of  missions  and  stimulate 
them  to  greater  efforts  to  send  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 

This  servant  of  God,  Hung  Deh  Ging,  first  heard  and 
accepted  the  Gospel  about  six  years  ago.  He  had  long  been 
a  seeker  after  the  truth ;  a  vegetarian,  religious  leader,  and  of 
singular  purity  of  life  and  nobility  of  character;  a  veritable 
Cornelius.  Hearing  of  Christ  through  a  colporteur  of  Amoy,  he 
believed,  and  went  to  Foochow  and  besought  the  missionaries 
to  send  a  native  preacher  to  his  village.  A  student  of  the 
Theological  School,  who  was  a  native  of  Hing-hua,  and  hence 
could  speak  this  dialect,  was  sent  down  for  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  the  work  spread  so  that  he  could  not  leave  it  to  go 
back  when  school  re-opened. 

The  little  society  prospered  for  a  year  or  more,  when 

A  GREAT  PERSECUTION  AROSE, 

directed  chiefly  against  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  He  was 
severely  beaten  and  driven  away  from  home,  and  for  many 
months  could  not  return.  Two  of  his  children  died  but  he 
could  not  come  back  to  bury  them.  He  had  been  prospered 
in  business  and  had  accumulated  quite  a  competence,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  was  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  persecution.  Strong 
efforts  were  made  by  our  beloved  senior  missionary,  the  late 
Dr.  Sites,  and  others  to  settle  the  difficulty  and  recover  the 
losses,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Finally,  after  more  than 
a  year,  he  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but  no  restitution 
was  made.  In  all  these  fiery  trials  he  remained  firm  in  his 
faith.  “  Taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods.” 

Not  long  after  his  return  home  I  began  to  hear  of 
different  villages  in  that  region  where 

NUMBERS  OF  PEOPLE  WERE  BECOMING  CHRISTIANS. 

I  examined  into  the  work  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
unusually  genuine.  I  did  not  at  first  associate  this  new 
movement  with  our  unknown  lay  evangelist  at  all,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  facts  came  to  light.  He  was  going  everywhere 
among  his  old  acquaintances,  and  strangers  as  well,  preaching 
Christ.  His  blameless  life  witnessed  to  the  truth  of  this 
message.  I  found  that,  he  was  spending  so  much  of  his  time 
in  this  work  that  his  business  was  not  carried  on  as  before. 
Knowing  of  his  losses  through  the  persecution  he  had  endured, 

I  heard  he  was  in  need,  and  indeed  he  was.  I  sent  him  two 
dollars  by  his  pastor,  telling  him  to  take  it  for  traveling 
expenses.  He  tried  for  several  weeks 

TO  GET  THAT  MONEY  BACK  TO  ME. 

Not  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  kind  intention  of  the  donor, 
but  he  said,  “  Wherever  I  go  preaching  Christ,  the  people  ask 

me,  ‘How  much  do  the  foreigners  pay  you  for  doing  this?’ 
And  it  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  my  message  to  be  able  to 
tell  them,  I  am  not  paid  anything;  I  preach  salvation  to  you 
for  the  love  of  Christ  alone.” 

Could  the  Apostle  Paul  do  more? 

In  less  than  two  years 

FULLY  TEN  NEW  PLACES 

have  been  opened,  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  where 
we  now  have  prosperous  societies  subscribing  to  the  support 
of  their  pastors,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  in  other  ways  bear¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  anyone  with  whom 

SAVING  OF  MEN 

was  more  completely  the  one  object  of  living.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  never  loses  any  opportunity  to  tell 


k 
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men"oT*s^vatiou 
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opinion 

our  brethren 
have  refrain- 


Ao^ain  and  again  have  we  been 

“"Five  Thousand  Converts  ur»ed,  especially  within  the  past 
a  month.”  Ot  the 

great  successes  reported  on  every  side  by 
of  the  American  Methodist  Church.  We 
ed  partly  because  we  shrink  unspeakably  frona  seeming 
to  call  in  question  the  character  of  the  work  of  brethren 
whom  we  love  and  admire ,  partly  because  we  are  utterly 
averse  to  entering  into  an  inter-denominationaUontro- 
versy,  and  partlv  because  our  motWes  are  certain  to  be 
misunderstood  and  our  action  ascribed  to  petty  jealousy. 
Yet  the  situation  is  such  as  to  seem  to  call  lor  a  little 
elucidation,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ask  lor  light  part¬ 
ly  for  our  own  satisfaction,  partly  lor  that  ol  the  Church 
at  home.  For  there  surely  is  a  misunderstanding 
somewhere,  arising,  we  believe,  in  some  measure  from 
unintentional  exaggeration  of  enthusiasm  and  in 
from  the  fact  that  different  people  use 
with  .fferent  meanings 


fErough  Christ,  and  to  exhort  themto  forsake 
their  sins  and  accept  Him.  On  the  road,  at  the  inn,  in  the 
shop  or  house,  wherever  he  is,  Christ  is  preached.  Does  it 
not  become  monotonous  and  mechanical?  With  most  of  us 
it  would,  but  his  is  a  “harp  of  a  thousand  strings.”  His 
long  business  training  and  shrewd  common  sense,  aided  by 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enables  him  to 
touch  all  and  offend  none. 

The  ten  new  places  he  has  opened  represent  only  part 
and  perhaps  the  smallest  part  of  his  work. 

HIS  EXAMPLE  IS  CONTAGIOUS. 

He  is  as  a  fire-brand  in  the  Church.  The  laymen  are  catching 
fire.  All  missionaries  know  that  one  of  our  chief  difficulties 
is  to  get  the  unemployed,  unpaid  Christians  to  feel  any 
responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church.  This 
man’s  holy  zeal  is  a  rebuke  to  their  selfish  indifference.  The 
laymen  are  giving  themselves  to  God  and  His  work.  Last 
year  our  church  in  Hing-hua  increased  over  nine  hundred,  or 
about  forty  per  cent.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  result  of 
this  year’s  labors,  but  all  signs  point  to  even  a  larger  increase, 
and  the  deepening  of  the  work  is  more  marked  than  the 
expansion. 

But  just  here  is  where  our  difficulty  comes  in — most  of 
our  places  of  worship  are  over-crowded  now. 

WHAT  WILL  W'E  DO  WITH  MORE  PEOPLE  ? 

We  anticipated  this  difficulty  some  time  ago  and  saw  that  the 
need  could  not  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
Our  people  unanimously  agreed  to  take  all  future  aid  in 
chapel  building  in  the  form  of  a  loan-in-aid  to  be  returned  in 
annual  payments  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members. 
All  the  churches  take  an  annual  collection  for  the  society, 
whether  already  aided  by  its  funds  or  not. 

Last  summer  a  brief  account  of  this  society  was  sent  to 
America.  Bishop  Mallalieu  saw  it,  and  was  so  impressed  with 
its  practicability  and  the  needs  of  our  work,  that  without 
;  solicitation  from  any  one  on  the  field,  he  got  the  Missionary 
Committee  to  make  a  contingent  appropriation  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  dollars  for  chapels  in  the  Hing-hua  Prefec¬ 
ture. 

This  of  course  does  not  insure  us  the  money  nor  any  part 
of  it,  but  it  gives  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Missionary  Society 
to  our  friends  soliciting,  and  making  special  gifts  for  this 
purpose.  With  this  sum  we  could  aid  not  less  than  twenty 
■  places  to  build;  w'e  need  that  many  now.  One  hundred  dollars 
will  be  enough  to  name  a  church.  Every  dollar  will  provide 
sittings  for  two  persons,  and  in  a  few  years  for  two  more,  and 
so  again  and  again  until  this  flaming  torch  of  God,  whose  work 
we  have  faintly  portrayed,  and  the  multitudes  who  will  follow  | 
his  bright  example,  have  kindled  a  beacon  light  in  every  village  ' 
and  hamlet  of  these  three  million  people  in  Hing-hua.  I  will 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  sums  large  or  small,  and  send 
a  photograph  of  the  chapel  when  built,  to  all  who  send  twenty 
dollars  or  more. 

Send  all  sums  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
Kev.  A.  B.  Leonard,  D.D.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

N.  B. — Please  state  distinctly  that  it  is  for  building 
chapels  in  Hing-hua,  China. 


W e  are  Tiving  ui  the  very  miast  or  wnat  is'  aescribed 
by  a  homo  contemporary  (after  heai  ing  Bishop  Thoburn) 


the 

some  measure 


the  .same  I^ms  witn  yex 


as  a  revival  movement  which  in  its  sweep  and  power 
has  not  been  surpassed  even  in  Christendom,”  and  yet, 
though  sincerely  anxious  to  learn  all  about  it  and  earnest¬ 
ly  longing  to  share  in  it,  we  are  absolutely  untouched 
by  even  a  ripple  of  it.  On  every  side  of  us  are  the 
districts  that  are  rolling  up  the  vas  t,  columns  of  statistics ; 
we  are  working  in  part  for  the  same  “depressed  classes,” 
preaching  the  same  Gospel  and  using  the  same  general 
instrumentalities  ;  and  yet  we  find  in  our  district  no  trace 
of  the  great  spiritual  upheaval  that  is  going  on  all 
around.  This  and  many  other  things,  which  we  will 
not  now  enter  upon,  compel  us  to  ask  some  questions, 
based  for  the  most  part  upon  Bishop  Thoburn's  well- 
known  article  in  the  N.Y.  Independent  (May  24th  1894); 
and  we  beg  our  Methodist  brethren  to  believe  that  we 
are  actuated  by  no  unfriendly  spirit,  nor  by  denomina¬ 
tional  jealousy,  in  making  these  candid  inquiries. 

1.  When  the  statement  is  made  that  ^'at  the  close 
of  ’91  the  converts  were  coming  forward  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  a  day,”  (and  the  rate  has  greatly  increased  since 
then,  for  we  hear  that  Bishop  Thoburn  announced  to 
the  Missionary  Committee  of  his  Church — iii  Brooklyn 
N.  Y.  recentlj’ — that  his  missions  were  baptising /we 
thousand  converts  a  niontlYj  what  precisely  is  meant  by 
the  term  “converts’’?  Is  not  the  word  conxersion 
popuku'ly  used  at  home  as  synonymous  with  regenera- 
ation  ?  Does  not  convert  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
home  churches  the  idea  of  a  true  believer  in  Christ  ? 

Is  it  in  this  sense  that  Bishop  Thoburn  uses  the 
word  converts?  Are  the  five  thousand  per  month 
presumably  regenerate  men,  men  who  have  accepted 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour  from 
sin  and  its  penalty,  or  are  they  simply  those  who  arej 
willing  to  leave  their  old  religion,  which  never  had  anyj 
spiritual  hold  on  them,  and  accept  the  new,  which  offers 
them  many  advantages,  social,  moral,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  ?  In  a  word,  are  they  converts  to  Christ  or 
only  to  Christianity?  Would  not  baptised  adherents  be 
a  more  accurate  if  less  pleasing  designation  ? 

2.  Is  Bishop  Thoburn  quite  sure  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  he  makes  as  to  the  amount  of  know¬ 


ledge  these  converts  have  "  ‘*They  all  know  and  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  that  he  is  alive  now,  and 
that  he  is  their  Master  and  King.  They  all  know  tvatJ 
God  hears  prayer,  and  they  all  know  that  the  Holy^ 
Spirit  is  given  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  sincere  believ¬ 
ers  ”  Did  the  Bishop  quite  carefully  weigh  those  “edis”? 
We  happen  to  know  of  one  of  these  men,  who  was  not 
only  a  convert  but  “had  made  one  hundred  Christians,’’ 
who  did  not  even  know  that  Christ  died  I  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  exceptional ;  but  that  it  is  not  wholly  unique  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  remark  made  last 
September  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  who, 
in  writing  of  the  benefits  of  a  local  training  class  attend¬ 
ed  by  those  who  were  already  pastor-teachers  and 
exhorters,  said;  “Many  of  them  for  the  first  time  got  a 
clear  insight  into  the  plan  of  salvation.’’  Could  not 
Bishop  Tmoburn  safely  admit  that  his  statement  in 
The  Independent  would  have  been  more  correct  if  it  had 
been  less  sweeping  ? 

3.  Did  Bishop  Thoburn  mean  to  convey  the 
impression  that  these  converts  are  on  the  average  either 
more  moral  or  more  spiritual  than  average  Christians  at 
home  ?  If  not,  why  did  he  say  as  to  the.  morality,  that 
“our  Christian  community  has  never  been  scandalised 
before  the  whole  world  by  so  disgraceful  a  case  as  that 
afforded  by  the  recent  Breckinridge  trial’’?  Did  he  mean 
that  there  is  no  licentiousness  among  these  Christians, 
or  simply  that  there  are  no  members  of  Congress  among 
them  to  give  conspicuousness  to  wrong  ?  And  as  to 
the  spirituality,  why  did  he  tell  of  the  133  villages  in 
one  district  in  which  daily  prayer-meetings  were  held 
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there  133  villages  in  the  State  of  Newrork  in  which 
daily  prayer-meetings  are  held  Had  he  personally 
investigated  or  attended  any  of  those  prayer-meetings 
What  sort  of  meetings  were  they  ?  and  how  long  were 
they  kept  up  ?  We  would  be  sincerely  interested  in 
learning  more  about  them. 

4.  However  much  Methodists  may  accomplish  and 
however  much  money  may  accomplish,  is  there  any  ! 
jnstincation  for  the  following  statement  reported  as  ■ 
having  been  made  by  Bishop  Thoburn  at  the  Internation¬ 
al  Missionary  Union,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  '94 1 
If  I  could  get  P.OOO  a  year  for  five  years,  I  could 
undertake  to  open  a  new  mission  field,  and  have  5  000  ^ 
converts  in  it  within  fivo  years’’?  Hoes  not  this  seem  ' 


(,■ 


to  invite  the  calculation ,  “#2,000  a  year  for  five  vears 
010,000 ;  5,000  converts-thafs  $2,  a  convert,”  S 


not  suppose  Bishop  Thoburn  meant  to  suggest  any  such  i 
sordid  computation;  but  ought  he  not  to  choose  his' 
words  more  carefully  ?  ?V 

We  are  not  entering  at  all  now  upon  the  wisdom  ot} 
unwisdom  of  the  genera  policy  of  our  Methodist  brethren  t 
although  we  have  decided  convictions  on  the  subject  and  f 
grave  fears  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  movement,  Wei 
only  desire  either  to  secure  information  that  wiU  tendf 
to  modify  the  unfavourable  impression  made  on  many  I  . 
minds  by  not  a  few  of  Bishop  Thoburn’s  statements  at  ^  ' 
home,  or  else  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  them. 

It  is  the  more  serious  a  matter,  because  the  Bishop  is 
the  recognised  mouth-piece  of  Indian  Methodism  at 
home  ;  because  he  presents  his  cause  not  only  before 
Methodist  audiences,  who  might  perhaps  understand! 
how  to  interpret  the  language  he  uses,  but  also  before  ^ 
hosts  of  others,  who,  so  fiir  as  we  can  see,  cannot ; 
fail  to  be  misled  ;  and  because  he  is  very  shortly  to  re¬ 
turn  to  America  avowedly  for  the  one  purpose  of  raising 
the  “sinews  of  war,"  and  will  be  more  than  ever  tempted 
to  indulge  in  superlatives.  Says  Zion^s  Herald  (of  Boston 
commenting  on  a  recent  speech  of  the  Bishop’s:  “Any 
report  of  Bishop  Thoburn 's  address  but  feebly  portrays 
the  glow,  the  charm,  the  eloquent  and  divine  inspiration  ! 
and  the  grand  missionary  vision  which  characterised  his 
speech.  The  surprises  came  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
to  fairly  take  away  the  breath  of  the  listener.”  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  subsequent  issue  remarks,  in  a  review  of 
the  Annual  Minutes  of  the  North  India  Conference  :  “The 
day  is  not  distant  when  North  India  will  be  in  the 
Methodist  Church’’. 

The  campaign  of  hurrah  is  undoubtedly  popular  at . 
home,  l^jj^jfoes  the  end  justify  the  means  ? 
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SELF-GOVT.,  A  ‘  HORRIBLE  PRETENCE’. 

^ig.-Gen.  R.  E.  H.  Dyer  writes  to  thei 
lGhbe:-~ladia  does  not  want  self-government.  • 
She  does  not  understand  it.  If  the  British  ^ 
public  only  once  gets  hold  of  this  basic  fact  f 
i  they  will  knovv  what  to  do  with  the  agitators  I 
I  who  are- conspiring  against  the  safety  of  the  ' 
^mpire  to  further  their  own  ends  ■ 

%  The  massed  millions  of  India,  who  are  de-  I 
dieted  by  Gandhi  as  seething  with  ra^e 
‘gainst  the  Rowlatt  Act,  do  not  know  what  ' 
le  Act  means  at  all,  and  have  no  intention 
^atever  of  going  against  the  Government. 

L?  S  ^“‘“^aculate,  just,  and 

Bntish  officer  is  a  sahib, 
%  will  do  them  right  and  protect  Them 


in 

is 


from  enemies  of  all  kinds.  Of  course  'it’ 
suffers  itself  to  be  wantonly 
flouted  and  insulted  it  is  no  longer  the 
atall.  And  it  is  when  this '  happens 
that  the  extremist  gets  his  chance. 

But  while  we  maintain  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  our  Government  in  India,  we  i 
are  certain  of  a  loyalty  which  does  not  need  ' 
a  politician  s  characterisation  as  ‘pathetic 

qualify  its  essential  : 
human  and  moral  value.  It  is  only  to  an 
enlightened  people  that  a  free  speech  and  • 
a  free  press  can  be  extended. 

Encouraging  the  Agitators. 

The  Indian  people  want  no  such  en- 
hghtenm^t,  for  they  know  their  own 
agitator.  What  they  do  desire  light  about  is 
why  the  my  treats  Gandhi  and  his  like 
leniently,  together  with  the  crowd  of 

rascals  and  thieves  who  follow  in  his  train 

and  take  advantage  of  his  ‘  political  ’ 
colour.  Why ,  these  extremists  of  India  get 
far  more  freedom  than  anyone  gets 
England,  and  the  mud  of  their  abuse 
flung  far  and  wide. 

Those  in  high  places  who  pay  attention 
to  the  demands  of  Indian  extremism  are 
either  vote-catching  or  frightened  of  lone 
shadows. 

Why  cannot  our  politicians  here  leave 
India  to  settle  her  own  problem,  instead 
of  providing  the  Indian  agitators  with  fuel 
encouraging  them  to  tell  the  villagers,  a^ 
they  told  them  in  the  1919  rebellion,  ^ 
that  the  Rowlatt  Act  had  tried  to  prevent 
the  ryot  from  marrying,  had  confiscated 
his  pro^rty,  and  that  in  consequence  the  ' 
British  Dominion  was  at  an  end. 

There  should  be  an  eleventh  command-  ^ 
‘Tbou  Shalt  not  agitate.’  ^ 
All  that  the  cultivator  and  the  factory  work- 

laws  applicable  to 

all  alike. 

He  does  not  always  know  why  his  pas¬ 
sions  have  been  roused  and  whether  he  is 
being  misled,  who  is  there  to  tell  him  but 
the  sahib  ?  And  now  it  seems  that  the 
sahib  IS  not  allowed  to  tell  him.  He  does 
not  want  an  exchange  of  rulers. 

Incapable  op  Checking  Storm. 


He  knows  as  well  as  I  do— and  I  am 
Indian  born,  and  Indian  in  sympathies, 
whatever  they  may  say— that  the  men  who 
^ave  become  agitators  are  not  the  ruling 
classes  of  India.  They  are  incapable  of 
checking  or  of  controlling  the  storm  they 
seek  to  excite,  and  if  it  comes  to  blood  the 
first  to  flow  will  be  that  of  Gandhi  and  his 
friends. 

Our  politicians  are  forcing  a  growth  in 
pretending  to  India  that  she  is  ready  for 
Home  Rule.  It  is  cruel  to  pretend  that  she 
IS  now  approaching  the  era  of  self-govern- 
inent.  India  will  not  be  desirous  or  capable 
of  self-government  for  generations;  and 
when  self-government  does  come,  it  will 
not  be  the  leaders  of  revolt  who  will  rule. 
The  very  names  of  most  of  the  extremists 
smell  in  the  nostrils  of  Indian  manhood. 

If  the  agitators  are  allowed  to  make  India 
unbearable  for  the  British  and  trade  impos 
Bible,  then  indeed  Indians  will  ‘wad’ 


^  ”  Persecution  has  not  reached  our 
churches  yet,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  is  p 
happening  elsev/here  is  impressing  on  our 
pastors  the  importance  of  having  theif 
followers  well  instructed  and  grounded  in 
the  faith.  In  a  farewell  meeting  that  was 
held  at  the  close  of  Synod,  the  oldest  pas¬ 
tor  of  our  Presbytery,  in  a  strong  address 
urged  his  fellow-pastors  to  prepare  their 
people  for  a  time  of  testing,  which  he 
said  God  would  undoubtedly  use  in  China 
just  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 

He  recommended  to  them  a  method  which  he  is 
using,  namely;  reading  the  people  selectiona 
from  'he  accounts  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
Church,  that  their  example  may  inspire  a 
like  fortitude  in  whatever  trials  may  come 


through  a  sea  of  of  blood’,  but  as  I  said,  the 
blood  of  the  extremists  will  flow  first. 

And  in  the  train  of  their  activity  will 
follow  chaos  among  the  thousands  of  differ¬ 
ent  classes  and  castes  spread  over  the  land, 
and  hitherto  only  reconciled  into  mutual 
peace  by  the  impartiality  of  British  rule. 
Nay,  more  ;  there  are  in,  India  perhaps 
60,000,000  outcastes  among  the  Hindoo 
population,  men  and  women  whose  right  to 
live  is  denied  altogether  by  the  caste  system, 
and  only  guaranteed  and  protected  by  the 
raj. 

We  cannot  be  separated. 

These  people  are  not  likely  to  be  the  gain¬ 
ers  by  the  substitution  for  British  rule 
of  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  ‘Mahatma’ 
Gandhi.  Our  policy  with  regard  to  castt*'. 
has  been  to  avoid  violent  interference  with 
the  tradition  of  thousands  of  years,  while 
gradually  eliminating  the  inhuman  preju¬ 
dices  upon  which  the  system  is  founded. 
Surely  even  here  we  have  done  work  worthy 
of  praise. 

India  and  Britain  cannot  be  separated.  It 
is  like  a  rescuer  who  has  been  clutched  by 
a  drowning  man.  He  must  bring  him  safe 
to  land  or  go  down  with  him.  Men  of 
sense  know  this,  but  the  politicians  do  not 
always  find  it  convenient  to  admit  it. 

A  politician  is  a  man  who  stands  apart, 
creates  difficulties,  leaves  another  to  solve 
them  for  him  by  the  best  means  practi¬ 
cable,  and  then  appeases  the  resentnxent  of 
those  injured  by  the  practical  solution,  by 
punishment  of  loyal  service. 

But  that  is  not  the  mentality  of  the  British 
nation,  for  their  foundation  is  a  sense  of 
justice  never  to  be  denied.  1  know  this 
from  personal  experience  ;  and  that  is  why 
I  appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens  to  let  a  just 
and  strong  rule  be  established  in  India,  to 
prevent  political  considerations  at  home 
from  weakening  the  hand  of  rulers,  great  or 
small,  in  the  governance  of  India. 


^  Self-Government  a  Horrible. 
Pretence. 

Our  politicians  like  playing  with  "vital 
affairs;  but  India  should  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  jugglery.  Self-government 
for  India  is  a  horrible  pretence  which  would 
set  the  peoples  of  the  country  at  each  other’s 
throats  long  before  the  beginnings  of  con¬ 
structive  work  were  made  possible.  Under 
self-government  India  would  commit  sui¬ 
cide  ;  but  our  politicians  woald  be  guilty  of 
murder  as  associates  in  the  crime. 

The  1919  rebellion  was  well  timed  and 
well  planned,  and  only  an  accident  forced 
U;’!  the  rebels  to  act  prematurely.  They 
:  I  thought  their  opportunity  had  come  to 
1  take  advantage  of  the  situation  in  Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

Th«y  imagined  that  if  a  rebellion  in  the 
Punjab  could  be  fomented,  if  the  railway 
could  be  cut  and  mobilisation  interfered 
with,  the  province  would  be  theirs,  and  with 
it  the  rest  of  India. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  in  the  Punjab 
had  time  to  act,  and  act  in  the  same  way  we 
should  to-morrow  in  similar  circumstances. 

Gandhi  may  be  a  great  religious  fanatic, 
and  he  may  have  a  crowd  obedient  now  to 
his  word;  but  when  the.  test  ceme  he  would 
never  be  able  to  control  them,  for  they 
would  be  nothing  more  than  the  personi¬ 
fied  forces  of  all  evil. 

Problem  in  india  for  india. 

Disturbing  a  peace  he  did  nothing  to 
create,  the  Indian  agitator  goes  his  way, 
imperilling  the  happiness,  the  lives,  and  the 
property  of  his  neighbours. 

Here  is  a  problem  in  India  and  for  India, 
and  not  fit  for  politicians  in  Westminster 
to  distort  and  misrepresent.  I  depend  on 
the  justice  of  the  British  public  to  save 
India  from  the  politicians,  and  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  Indians. 

And  with  this  confidence  I  say  that  the 
time  will  come  to  India  very  shortly  when 
the  strong  hand  will  be  exerted  against  the 
malicious  perverters  of  good  order. 

A  new  star  has  not  arisen  in  the  East ;  a 
new  era  will  not  come  suddenly.  Gandhi 
will  not  lead  India  to  capable  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  British  raj  must  continue,  firm 
and  unshaken  in  its  administration  of  justice 
to  all  men,  to  carry  out  the  job  it  has  taken 
in  hand. 
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JNDIAN  EXTREMISTS. 
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Sit  3.  Vetucy  Lovett’s  Grave  Watraeg. 


A  grave  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
i  extremist  movement  in  India  was  uttered  in 
i  an  address  delivered  in  Manchester  recently 
j  by  Sir  H.  \  oriiey  Lovett. 

Sir  Verney,  who  retired  from  the  service 
two  years  ago,  served  in  the  Unittod  Pro- 
!  Vinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  and  was  a 
“  member  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  ■ 
Council  of  Viceroy.-.  His  warning  ^  is 
the  more  notable  inasmuch  as  his  atti- 


not  unsympathetic,  although  he  oD- 
gerves  it  is  more  advanced  than  had  been 
generally  anticipated  in  India.  The  point 
he  emphasises  however  is  that  the  scheme  | 
cannot  possibly  prove  a  success,  unless  it 
,  persistently  and  for  years  together  worked 
?ith  right  good-will  by  the  leading  classes 
Indians  in  combination  with  ^  British 
icials  and  uon-oiiicials.  .  ,  /  ' 

As  to  the  fecei^tioh  sfeffehie  in  Th- 

I  dia  he  states  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  substantial  ex- 
tencthe  new  'Jouncils  are  appreciated.  By 
the  last  mail  I  received  an  interesting  letter 
which  gave  me  actual  results  of  the  elections  ' 
in  my  own  old  provinces,  which  are  the  very  ! 
heart  and  centre  of  India,  containing  the  ' 
famous  cities  of  Agra,  Lucknow,  Allahabad, 

Cawnpore,  Benares,  Meerut.  In  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  spite  of  a  hostile  agitation,  to 
which  I  will  shortly  refer  in  some  detail, 

33  per  cent,  of  the  electors  polled,  and  in 
the  really  contested  area  the  figures,  which 
were  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  ran  from  45  to 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  electorate. 

The  Non-Cooperation  Movement.i 

I  At  the  same,  time  malignant  influences  A;, 

have  been  at  work  and  have  here  and  there  | 
secured  a  boycott  of  these  elections,  and  that  |  V ,  ^ 

brings  me  to  mention  the  non-cooperation  i  ^ 


The  Way  to  Bloodshed. 

Ills  repentance,  however,  was  short-lived. 
A  month  later  he  contemplated  a  resumption 
of  civil  disobedience  in  the  following  July, 
rurther  on,  together  with  some  kindred 
souls,  in  the  words  of^a  prominent.  Indian 
ne'vspaper,  he  extended  his  passive  resistan¬ 
ce  movement  ir.  a  very  subtle  manner  from 
domestic  politics  to  international  atlairs,’ 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1919,  advis¬ 
ed  his  fellow-countrymen  to  boycott  the 
peace  celebrations  in  the  absence  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  settelment  with  Turkey,  On  March 
the  12th,  J920,  he  issued  a  manifesto  rec<?m- 
mending  the  non-coopemtion  programme 
which  was  to  end  in  advice  to  soldiers  of  the 
Indian  Army  to  refuse  to  serve.  All  this  was 
to  come  ofl:  unless  the  demands  of  Indian 
Mahomedans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Tur- 
keytwere  conceded.  Then  we  find  a  gradual 
development  of  his  plans  and  efforts,  second¬ 
ed  by  the  labours  of  two  fanatical  Alahome- 
dan  agitators  supported  by  the  preaching  of 
others,  who  in  the  words  of  an  Indian  news¬ 
paper  contributor,  ‘iocitg  people,  pander  to 
Passion^  hdti-ed,  ’  ttutif  a  mbhliT 


{' 


movement. 

Not  only  do  the  men  behind  this  move¬ 
ment  reject  the  gift,  but  they  endeavour  by 
inflammatory  speeches,  by  misleading  and 
insidious  propaganda,  to  induce  others  to 
follow  their  example.  They  are  spreading 
racial  and  religious  hatred.  That  is  what , 
the  non-cooperadon,  or  passive  resisiac-ce 
movement,  amounts  to.  It  is  to  include  ' 
an  economic  boycott  of  European  goods  ; 
the  incitement  of  electors  to  shun  new 
Councils,  the  instigation  of  the  police  and 
I  army  to  disobey  the  orders  of  their  officials 
I  ami  resign  his  Majesty’s  service.  It  is  to 
eventuate  in  the  stimulation  of  refusals  to 
pay  taxes.  In  short,  it  aims  at  making 
Government  impossible.  It  has  l)cen  back¬ 
ed  i)y  fiery  appeals  to  religious  fanaticism. 
It  is  a  propaganda  directed  by  men  blinded 
:  by  ra^cialism,  impervious  to  reason,  utterly 
!  reckl'j.js  of  conse'.juences.  It  has  already 
I  eft’eqtetf  much  mischief. 

Gandhi,  its  leader,  is  a  man  who 
has  frequently  been  credited  with  remark¬ 
able  saintliness.  He  has  in  the  past  often 
protested  his  immaculate  intentions,  but 
lately  has  been  much  more  explicit  and 
menacing.  There  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  he  is  aware  of  the  goal  to  which 
his  teaching  leads  his  infatuated  followers. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  he  began  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  they  resulted  in  such  bloodshed 
and  racial  strife  that  even  he  was  taken  aback, 
and  announced  suspension  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme. 


ago,  the  body  which  calls  itself  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  under  such  baleful  influ¬ 
ences,  declared  for  a  programme  which  has 
led,  is  leading,  must  lead,  to  bloodshed. 

The  main  justifications  alleged  for  all  this 
mischief  are,  first,  the  treatment  of  Turkey 
by  the  Allies  ;  second,  the  light  punish¬ 
ments  awarded  to  certain  officers,  who  were 
found  by  the  Hunter  Committee  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  or  mistaken  their  duty  in  connection 
with  the  repression  of  the  Punjab  risings  ; 
third,  the  necessity  of  claiming  immediate 
Home  Rule  for  India. 

v  l  need  say  little  about  the  first  of  these 
reasoTis.  A  certain  section  of  Indian 
Mahomedans  has  for  some  time  urged 
that  Turkey  should  be  exempt  from  all 
I  serious  uenalty  for  the  part  she  took  in 
'  the  war.  A  certain  section  of  Hindus, 
about  18  months  ago,  discovered  that  they 
shared  Mahomedan  feeling  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  to  the  sincerity  of  some  of  these 
ardent  pro-Turks,  I  will  quote  the  remarks 
of  a  gentleman  who  some  time  ago  figui’ed 
prominently  as  a  vigorous  leader  of  the 
Moslem  League,  fl’alking  about  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  non-cooperation  he  said  : — ‘Most  of 
these  men  are  notoriously  irresponsible 
agitators  of  questionable  antecedents  the 


iS  every 


sincerity  of  whose  tnotiTes -there 
reason  to  (luestion’. 

To  discuss  the  Punjab  riots  and  the 
measures  adopted  to  restore  order,  would  be 
to  re-open  a  very  sore  subject,  on  which 
marked  differences  of  opinion  exist.  Here 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  whether 
indulgence  was  or  was  not  shown  to  certain 
officers,  who  were  held  to  have  overstepped 
the  limits  of  their  duty  in  putting  the  tire 
out,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  men 
who  (?)  the  train  which  led  up  to 
the  combustiym  escaped'  scot-free,  or  with 
a  speedy  release' from  'the  confinement  to 
which  they  ^had  been  condemned  for 
long  terms  after  full  trial  in  court.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  the  rioters 
were  set  at  liberty  under  the  Amnesty  after 
serving  only  portions  of  their  sentences. 
From  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his 
coadjutors,  the  above  circumstances  would 


Diibed  that,  as  the  Hunter  Committee  Re 
port  shows,  the  movement  which  led  ud  to 

the  riots  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Gandhi  hiim 

self,  and  is  now  being  as  vigorously  oro- 
secuted  as  over,  with  some  variations  and  •• 

.  wider  organisation. 

j  I  have  faith  in  the  better  mind  of  Indi 
'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ulearAo.me  thauf 
[  the  leaders  of  the  non-cooperation  movf 
ment  continue  their  activities,  they  Jni 
accomplish  much  more  mischief.  Edueatli 
and  sober  opinion  in  India  is  becomiS 
I  increasingly  hostile  to  these  men  and  thSr 
j  methods,  but  jars  of  paraffin  cannot  be 
j  poured  steadily  on  ignorant  fanatical  npa. 

I  sants,  and  uncritical  youths,  without 
j  conflagration  sooner  or  later, 
i  The  Government  which  the  non-coonen 
j  tion  movement  aims  at  subverting  ig  r,m 
j  the  British  Government  in  the  old  sense  of 
I  the  word.  It  is  emphatically  a  British- 
,  cum-lndian  Government.  In  such  circum^ 
i  tances  is  it  not  clear  that  the  dynamic 
force  which  would  cut  short  the  campaign 
;  against  law  and  order  in  India,  which  from 
i  the  telegrams  seems  to  be  advancing  with 
,  such  rapidity,  should  come  from  the  newlv 
>  constituted  Governments,  from  the  members 
I  of  the  new  Executive  and  Legislative  Coun 
I  cils  ?  Will  these  bodies  justify  the  trust 
I  committed  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Parlia 
I  ment.  or  will  they  not;?  Will  they  make  a 
'  strong,  firm  stand  against  this  insane,  fanat.' 
cal  fury  which  threatens  such  mischief  in 
India,  or  will  they  not  ?  We  will  honn 
and  trust,  that  they  will.  ’  ^ 


Ll'rom  The  New  VoitK  Eva"i™st,  August  IT,  iH'.tlS.] 

‘  SHALL  WE  ASSIST  FOREIGN  STUDENTS.’’ 

T(t  the  Editoi'of  The  Evanoeieist:— 

I  thank  you  for  the  perusal  of  liev.  G.  V. 
I^Deichle’s  article,  entitled,  “Shall  We  Assist 
"iForeign  Students?”  In  a  matter  affecting  the 
jmissionary  work  so  vitally,  it  is  well  that  both 
jsides  of  a  discussion  involving  opposite  opinions 


j  should  appear.  The  deep  interest  in  missions 
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CIVIL  WEDDINGS  FOR  TURKS 


^New  Law  Ends  Monopoly  of  Mos- 
lems  Over  Ceremony. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  May  31  (JP).— 

a ^  Mohammedan  religious  teachers  are 
about  to  lose  the  monopoly  they  have 
"  ^  s-  Y^had  for  centuries  of  performing  Tur- 
'r'Gjkish  marriages. 

Under  the  new  Civil  Code,  effective 
'Wi  swJaSept.  1,  which  makes  civil  ceremonies 


obligatory,  marriages  will  be  per- 
formed  by  a  municipal  functionary  de- 
signated  by  the  Prefect.  The  code 
'  ■4;'  'yJ  does  not  prohibit  non-Moslem  inhabi- 
e  a’ Hants  of  Turkey  from  having  a  religi- 
<Cj4  ous  marriage  ceremony  follow  the  civil 
<  ,  '■  i  one. 

'I',  >■  The  Prefect  of  Constantinople,  Mou- 

^  7  'hieddine  Bey,  is  planning  to  perform 
’’O'  :  the  first  marriage  under  the  new  code. 

The  law,  which  designates  the  legal 
G  ..y  J  marriage  age  at  17  years  for  women 
M.'V'Jand  18  years  for  men,  prohibits  the 
ceremony  being  performed  until  after 
the  contracting  parties  have  made  a 
public  declaration  of  their  intention  to 
wed  and  have  waited  fifteen  days, 
during  which  no  objections  have  been 


which  your  correspondent  evinces  commends  it¬ 
self  even  to  those  who  differ  from  him.  And  his 
view  is  that  which  at  first  occurs  to  most  people 
who  have  not  had  long  and  sometimes  painful 
experience  along  the  liaes  suggested.  In  the 
early  history  of  Foreign  Missions  in  America, 
the  importation  of  natives  of  various  lands,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  trained  for  labor  among 
their  own  races,  was  thought  to  be  the  true] 
common  sense  policy  of  missionary  operations. 
The  appearance  of  the  young  Sandwich  Island-! 
er,  Henry  Obokiah,  weeping  on  the  steps  of 
\ale  College  from  an  unanswered  desire  to  be 
educated  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  his 
benighted  Islanders,  started  the  movement.  A 
school  building  was  erected  at  Cornw  all,  Conn., 
aid  for  a  short  time  several  pupils  of  diflierent 
races  were  gathered  within  its  walls.  But 
although  there  was  tenfold  more  need  of  such  a 
plan  then  than  now.  as  there  were  no  suitable 
schools  on  the  mission  fields,  yet  the  experiment 
failed  almost  from  the  start.  Had  Obokiah 
lived  (the  climate  soon  proved  fatal),  he 
might,  like  Neesima  of  Japan,  have  proved  one 
of  the  rare  exceptions,  and  gone  back  to  a 
career  of  great  usefulness  in  his  native  land; 
but  with  respect  to  others,  the  i)lan  was  found 
to  he  impracticable  on  other  grounds,  and  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century  the  missionary  or¬ 
ganizations  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  have 
proceeded  upon  the  policy  of  building  up  train¬ 
ing  schools  on  the  fields,  in  the  climates  to 
which  the  native  youth  are  accustomed,  and 
jn  the  environments  in  which  they  were  born 
and  in  wdiich  they  are  to  labor. 

They  have,  as  a  matter  of  painful  experience, 
avoided  anjthing  which  should  serve  to  de- 


AY'i  nationalize  their  young  preachers  and  teachers. 
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or  break  down  their  patriotism,  or  in  any  way 
raise  them  out  of  sympatlij-  with  their  peojJe. 
For  the  work  in  which  they  are  expected  to  en¬ 
gage  the  aim  has  been  to  give  them  as  thorough 
a  preparation  as  they  could  get  in  this  coun- 
tiT.  Large  amounts  have  been  expended  in  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries.  The  men  who  have 
been  sent  out  to  give  instruction  are  the  peers 
of  those  who  stay  at  home.  From  long  con 
tinued  contact  and  study  of  the  native  habits 
of  thought,  and  by  means  of  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  vernacular  languages,  they 
are  better  prepared  to  adapt  instruction  to  its 
ultimate  uses,  than  the  most  accomplished  in¬ 
structors  in  this  country  can  be. 

The  broad  question  before  us,  then,  is  this: 
Shall  the  Church,  after  all  these  extensive 
outlays  have  been  made  on  tbe  fields,  thwart 
its  own  plans  by  yielding  to  the  ambition 
of  Syrians,  or  Persians,  or  Armenians,  to  be¬ 
come  Americanized,  and  thus  encouraging  a 
policy  which  w'ould  empty  its  missionary 
colleges  of  fheir  most  aspiring  students, 
and  finally  lose  the  great  majority  of  them 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  patient¬ 
ly  and  prayerfully  instructed  through  many 
years?  What  would  my  readers  say  if  told 


eign  Theological  Seminaries,  five,  instead  of  en¬ 
tering  at  once  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  decided  to  seek  their  fortunes  m  Amer¬ 
ica  some  of  them  with  the  ostensible  plea  of 
preparing  themselves  to  labor  among  their 
countrymen,  but  others  with  the  admitted  pur¬ 
pose  of  engaging  in  business  ?  This  is  not  a  sup¬ 
posed  case,  but  a  fact.  ^ 

Mr.  Reichel  conveys  the  impression  in  his 
first  paragraph  that  the  Presbyterian  Board 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  policy  of  refusing 
to  assist  indigent  foreign  students  to  return  to 
their  native  land.”  etc.,  a  policy  “which  in  sev¬ 
eral  leading  denominations  has  been  eliminat¬ 
ed.”  The  truth  is  that  in  no  one  question  of 
policy  is  there  so  general  a  unanimity  as  in  de¬ 
clining  to  send  back  such  students  in  the  only 


way  in  which  they  are  willing  to  go,  viz:  on 
the  missionary  basis,  or,  in  other  words,  on  a 
level  with  American  or  European  missionaries, 
and  with  a  missionary’s  salary.  At  Toronto, 
in  September  last,  at  a  conference  held  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  Boards  and  committees  of  the  world, 
the  testimony  given  was  unanimous  against  the 
evils  of  giving  a  foreign  education  and  a  for¬ 
eign  salary  to  native  agents.  The  experiment 
had  been  tried  repeatedly,  and  there  was  here 
and  there  an  instance  of  success,  but  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  plan  had  failed  at  one 
point  or  another.  The  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  conference  was  as  follows : 

4.  Whereas,  many  evils  liave  arisen  from  con¬ 
verts  in  the  mission  field  coming  from  foreign 
parts  to  tlie  home  clmrches, 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  various 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Mission  Boards  or 
Committees  to  discourage  all  which  tends  to  de¬ 
moralize  their  converts,  and  in  particular  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  po.ssil)le,  converts  from  leaving  their  own 
country  to  visit  Europe  or  t  he  American  Continent. 

lI'/iOTos,  numbers  of  natives  from  heathen 
lands  where  there  are  Presbyterian  missions  are 
now  coming  to  Europe  and  America,  seeking  help 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  Christians. 

Resolved,  That  as  tar  as  possible  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Churches  and  their  ministers  and 
members  in  the  home  lands,  refuse  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  such  persons  unless  they  bring  with 
them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  are  laboring  in  the  districts  from  which 
these  iiersons  come. 

On  the  12th  of  January  last  a  general  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  was  held  at  53  Fifth  Avenue,  at 
which  twenty-three  different  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Boards  and  societies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Reformed,  Congregational,  and  some 
undenominational  organizations,  were  repre¬ 
sented,  The  precise  question  now  before  us 
was  very  fully  discussed,  many  painful  experi¬ 
ences  were  related,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  was  unanimously  expressed  as  fol- 
1  ows : 

(2)  The  Conference,  recognizing  the  desire  of 
some  of  the  more  able  and  promisiug  native  con¬ 
verts  in  many  fields  to  visit  America  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  and  Christian  life  of  this  I 
country,  is  at  the  same  time  agreed  in  the  convie- 
tion,  warranted  by  the  expressed  judgment  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  field  and  the  experience  of  past 
years,  that  native  converts  should  be  discouraged 
from  coming  to  Europe  and  America  for  education. 
The  Conference  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
such  natives  educated  in  America  should  not  be  [ 
considtjred  on  the  ordinai-y  missionary  basis. 

Your  correspondent,  in  comparing  “foreign 
student”  missionaries  with  those  of  our  own 


race,  considers  only  a  part  of  toe  elements] 

which  are  involved  in  thequestion,  viz:  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  vernacular  language,  familiarity 
with  the  habits  of  the  people,  adaptation  to  the 
climate,  etc.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  average  Oriental  possesses  tlie  same  moral  I 
stamina  and  aggressive  force  as  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon,  yet  an  almost  fatal  objection  lies 
in  the  relation  which  an  American  educated 
Persian  or  Syrian  missionary  would  hold  to  his 
own  people.  In  the  first  place  (and  I  speak 
from  demonstrations  of  experience)  jealousy 
would  be  created  in  the  breasts  of  all  other 
preachers  and  teachers.  They  would  be  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  their  low  salaries  and  their  humbler 
rank.  Instead  of  according  to  him  the  respect 
and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  an  American 
or  a  European,  they  would  look  upon  him  as 
an  upstart,  and  so  far  as  he  assumed  foreign 
airs,  he  would  be  considered  disloyal  to  his 
country  and  his  race.  They  would  especially 
rebel  at  his  admission  to  mission  counsels  which 
were  denied  to  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  every  one  who 
by  his  foreign  training  gains  such  exaltation, 
stirs  up  a  restless  ambition  in  the  breasts  of 
others  to  leave  their  course  of  study  or  their 
Christian  work  and  hasten  to  this  w^estern 
Eldorado,  where  everybody  is  supposed  to  be 
rich.  Conscience  in  most  cases  satisfies  itself 
with  the  notion  that  they  will  go  back  and  do 
great  things  for  the  souls  of  their  countrymen, 
but  the  whole  business  has  a  strong  secularizing 
tendency,  ard  the  majority  of  those  who  come 
finally  lose  all  motives  but  those  of  self  aggran¬ 
dizement.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  spoiled 
by  the  churches.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  an 
Oriental  seems  to  secure  for  him  a  peculiar  wel- 
I  come,  and  in  many  cases  where  only  slight 
sympathy  is  given  to  our  Board  of  Education  in 
its  efforts  to  aid  struggling  young  Americans 
who  are  well  endorsed  by  their  Presbyteries, 
pecuniary  help  and  all  sorts  of  coddling  will  be 
lavished  upon  some  unknown  Oriental,  without 
any  adequate  assurance  that  he  will  fulfill  the 
hope  entertained  of  him.  The  business  of  lec¬ 
turing  on  the  customs  of  their  native  lands, 
and  reaping  the  monthly  concert  collections, 
has  been  found  very  profitable  by  many  of  these 
profitable  that  the  date  of  their  return 
to  preach  the  Gospel  has  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  Many  of  these  men  have  become  Agnos¬ 
tic,  or  have  fallen  among  the  Theosophists. 
One  upon  whose  American  education  hundreds 
of  dollars  had  been  expended,  was  by  last  ac- 
preaching  Buddhism.  Another  who  had 
been  trained  for  years  in  mission  schools  in 
China,  has  figured  upon  our  lecture  platforms 
with  “Reasons  Why  1  am  a  Heathen.” 

But  it  is  not  theological  students  alone  who 
are  drawn  to  this  country  by  “successful  ex¬ 
amples.”  Within  a  decade  a  perfect  hegira  has 
sprung  up  in  the  Levant.  Many  thousands  of 
Armenians  and  of  Syrians  are  among  us,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  whom  have  received  more  or  less  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  mission  schools.  They  come  hither 
largely  as  peddlers  of  curios,  or  for  more  impor¬ 
tant  lines  of  trade.  Among  the  thousand  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  Syrians  in  New  York,  an  Arabic 
paper  is  published,  which  frequently  vents  its 
spite  against  missions  and  Christianity. 

We  cannot  blame  the  secular  youth  of  Orien¬ 
tal  lands  for  migrating  in  large  numbers  to  this 
country,  oppressed  as  they  are  by  tyrannical 
misgovernment  and  consequent  poverty,  al¬ 
though  it  is  unquestionably  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  missions,  since  it  drains  the  mission 
fields  of  their  most  enterprising  elements ;  it 
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truth  and  train  up  as  preachers  and  teachers  on 
their  native  soil.  But  when  we  speak  of  those 
who  have  been  fitted  for  Christian  effort  for 
their  people,  we  judge  by  a  different  ethical 
standard;  they  are  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  higher  motives  than  those  of  self  interest. 
They  ought  to  share  the  high  motives  which 
lead  our  American  youth  to  leave  home  and 
friends  and  spend  their  lives  in  the  very  lands 
which  these  young  natives  are  forsaking.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  now  invariably  try  to  dissuade  their 
pupils  from  taking  this  step,  and  they  are  often 
disheartened  when  those  on  whom  they  have 
spent  years  of  labor  thus  for8.ake  them,  for 
they  feel  that  they  are  probably  lost  to  the 
cause,  that  they  will  be  spoiled  and  denation¬ 
alized,  and  will  refuse  to  return  except  upon  an 
irripossible  basis,  and  that  even  if  they  were  to 
return,  they  would  only  bring  perplexity  and 
discontent  to  others.  We  have  among  our  let¬ 
ters  from  the  missionaries  many  earnest  and 
even  pathetic  pleas  against  sending  back  these 
“foreign  students,’'  unless  they  are  willing  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  their  fellow 
preachers. 

If  some  sympathizer  raises  the  plea  that 
this  policj'  denies  to  these  men  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  seek  the  highest  self  -  improvement, 
the  missionary  in  reply  may  well  appeal  to  his  I 
own  example  of  self-sacrifice.  If  he  goes  to 
Persia  to  labor  for  Nestorians  or  Armenians  ofl 
the  poorest  class,  risking  all  those  dangers  tol 
health  of  which  Mr.  Reichel  speaks,  living  amidf 
privations  to  which  he  has  been  unaccustomed,  I 
why  shall  not  the  native  Christian  student  be 
willing  to  live  as  he  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  live,  or  at  least  somewhere  near  the  grade 
of  his  people?  No  missionary  Board  would  re- 
fuje  to  send  faithful  men  on  that  basis. 

I  do  not  fail  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  American  ways 
as  to  render  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  them  to 
live  now  precisely  as  their  friends  are  living  in 
their  native  lands,  nor  is  this  necessary;  their 
pay  would  raise  them  above  that,  w'hile  the  full 
salary,  which  they  claim,  and  which  makes  a 
missionary  family  barely  comfortable,  would 
make  them,  with  a  native  wife,  rich  and  luxu¬ 
rious.  Even  Americans  with  native  wives  re¬ 
ceive  much  less  than  the  average  salary.  The 
salaries  of  native  preachers  are  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability  and  usefulness,  and  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  making  a  reasonable  advance 
to  returned  “foreign  students”  on  this  princi¬ 
ple,  as  their  merits  should  warrant.  Onejoung 
man  of  rare  excellence  in  ability  and  in  spirit, 
was  recently  sent  to  Siam  on  this  basis.  He  is 
a  brother  beloved  wherever  he  is  known.  He 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  at  the  mission 
rooms,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  mission¬ 
aries.  He  has  grace  to  see  the  force  of  those 
reasons  which  control  missionary  Boards. 

And  just  here  let  me  state  one  broad  principle 
which  sums  up  this  whole  question.  All 
thoughtful  and  far-sighted  people  will  under¬ 
stand  its  force.  It  is  this:  that  in  planting 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands,  whei'e,  as  a  rule, 
the  people  are  very  poor,  it  is  indispensable  to 
project  it  upon  a  pla7ie  as  to  i^iexpensiveness,  etc., 
on  which  the  2^eople  themselves  can  j^erpetuate  it. 
As  your  correspondent  rightly  suggests,  native 
preachers  must  do  the  great  future  work,  and 
they  must,  as  in  other  lands,  live  on  salaries 
which  their  people  can  pay.  Every  other  form 
of  expenditure  must  be  graded  on  the  same  level 
if  we  would  establish  a  living  and  self- propagat¬ 
ing  Christianity.  If  we  had  no  end  of  money 


in  the  mission  treasury,  it  would  be  disastrous" 
to  set  the  example  of  a  native  ministry  in  China 
or  Turkey  raised  to  the  basis  of  American  sal¬ 
aries.  “Salaries  never  go  back,”  and  such  a 
policy  would  render  a  self-propagating  Chris¬ 
tianity  impossible. 

There  is  evil  enough  in  the  necessity  which 
places  missionary"  expenditure  so  much  above 
the  frugal  habits  of  most  heathen  people.  The 
Christian  Church  has  waited  too  long  before 
converting  the  heathen  world.  *  It  has  heaped 
up  selfish  wealth  and  luxury,  till  now  there  is 
a  broad  abyss  between  our  civilization  and  that 
of  the  races  to  whom  we  bear  the  Gospel.  It 
is  a  great  barrier  between  the  missionary  and 
the  people,  and  a  heavy  handicap  to  our  influ¬ 
ence  and  success.  Much  has  been  said  of  it; 
missionaries  have  deplored  it;  many  have  tried 
to  get  down  from  their  higher  plane  and  live 
like  the  natives.  The  well  known  “Kansa.s 
Movement,”  to  which  Mr.  Reichel  rather  un¬ 
fairly  refers  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
all  Boards,  is  a  fanatical  protest  against  the 
salaries  paid  to  missionaries,  and  a  resort  to 
methods  which,  as  he  shows,  have  in  West 
Africa  proved  fatal.  No;  the  salaries  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  True  “faith  missions”  are 
those  in  which  the  faith  is  shared  by  the  whole 
Church,  and  not  monopolized  by  a  half  dozen 
young  and  inexperienced  enthusiasts  who  rush 
forth  without  suitable  provision.  American 
missionaries  can  preserve  their  health  and  sub¬ 
serve  the  best  economy  only  by  a  proper  supply 
of  American  comforts.  They  would  perish  on 
the  regimen  of  the  rice-eating  Asiatics;  they 
would  die  in  the  floorless  and  malarious  abodes 
in  which  their  native  Christians  thrive. 

But  while  the  necessities  of  our  civilization 
place  our  missionaries  so  much  above  the  heathen 
races,  and  compel  them,  so  to  speak,  to  labor 
at  arm’s  length,  what  stupendous  and  suicidal 
folly  would  it  be  to  raise  their  own  native  min¬ 
istry  to  the  same  impracticable  remove  above 
them,  and  render  self-supporting  institutions 
forever  impossible  1 

The  objections  of  all  missionary  Boards  to  the 
employment  of  native  ministers  on  the  mission¬ 
ary  basis  are  these:  The  policy  thwarts  our 
plans  for  higher  education  on  the  fields,  stam¬ 
pedes  our  brightest  students  and  removes  them 
from  the  humbler  spheres  in  which  they  are 
most  needed,  and  it  creates  discontent  among 
the  whole  force  of  native  agents.  The  system, 
as  a  whole,  stimulates  a  worldly  ambition,  cuts 
off  patriotism  and  race  sympathy,  and  really 
cripples  the  infiuence  which  it  is  supposed  to 
increase.  It  leads  to  frequent  imposition  upon 
the  churches  and  to  the  diversion  of  funds  to 
personal  uses  which  are  supposed  to  go  for  mis¬ 
sionary  objects.  Even  where  there  is  no  im¬ 
position,  the  system  is  expensive.  It  would,  if 
extensively  adopted  as  a  policy,  lead  to  clash¬ 
ing  and  difficulty  in  mission  counsels  on  the 
fields,  and  to  increased  embarrassment  in  the 
central  administration.  Finally,  it  would  project 
our  missionary  Christianity  on  a  basis  utterly 
fatal  to  self-propagation.  F.  F.  Eixinwood. 
New  Youk,  Ang.  15. 
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NATIVE  MISSIONARIES. 


One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  that  missionary 
.societies  have  to  meet  is  connected  with  the  return  to | 
their  homes  of  natives  who  have  received  an  education 
in  this  country.  On  every  hand  there  is  a  demand  that 
these  be  sent  back,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  they  are 
indeed  far  better  fitted  for  the  work  in  their  own  land 
than  are  Americans  ;  or,  if  not  better  fitted,  at  least  en¬ 
dowed  with  such  advantages  as  make  the  refusal  to  send 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Boards  a  very  serious  mistake. 

It  is  natural  that  this  feeling  should  obtain  very  widely. 
These  men  are  almost  invariably  men  of  marked  ability 
^nd  of  earnest  Christian  character.  To  the  average 
American  it  seems  as  if  their  knowledge  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ities,  customs  and  habits  of  thought  of  their  own  people, 
as  well  as  of  the  language  and  their  adaptatmn  to  the 
manner  of  life,  were  such  as  to  qualify  them  in  a  very 
high  degree  for  the  highest  grade  of  work.  There  is 
truth  in  this  ;  as  is  recognized  not  less  clearly  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  themselves  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Boards 
than  it  can  be  by  any  pastor,  fellow-student  or  indi¬ 
vidual  interested  in  mission  work  in  this  country. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  Boards  have  made  so  strin¬ 
gent  a  rule  in  the  matter?  No  one  questions  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  or  members  of  these  Boards  ;■  still  less 
does  any  one  question  the  sincerity  and  wisdom  df  the 
missionaries  on  the  field.  It  would  be  easy  tb  rest  the 
case,  insisting  upon  confidence  in  the  authorities  that 
they  understand  their  work,  even  tho  some  of  their  de- 
pieions  may  appear  unwise  to  persons  not  fully  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  American  way  of  doing  things.  Societies  that  claiin 
public  support  are  and  should  be  open  to  public  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  any  supporter  of  these  Boards  has  a  perfect 
right  to  know  the  reason  for  a  policy  so  wide  reaching 
in  its  relations.  W^ithout  undertaking  a  full  discussion 
of  the  question,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
points  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  this 
rule. 

The  hope  of  permanent  success  in  foreign  missionkry 
work  depeiids  upon  the  development,  on  the  one  hand,' 
of  self-supporting,  self-directing  native  churches,  and 
I  on  the  other,  of  an  educated  ministry  and  force  of 
teachers,  themjTelves  thoroughly  identified  and  in  syny 
pathy  with  those  churches.  To  this  end  every  effort  is 
ifiade  to  persuade  the  churches  to  keep  theii:  expenses 
within  the  limits  of  their  ability,  and  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  be  content  with  what  their  people  can 
give,  supplemen^ied  only  by  such  ai  1  as  is  essential, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  break  of  interest  or 
sympathy ;  but  all  working  together  may  build  up  a 
(iffiristian  community,  strong  because  self-reliant  and 
not  dependent  upon  foreign  aid.  It  is,  of  course,  essen¬ 
tial  that  these  pastors  and  teachers  should  have  the  best 
possible  training  for  their  work  ;  but  it  i^  noil  less  essen¬ 
tial  that  in  this  training  they  shall  be  kept  in  full  sym  ¬ 
pathy  with  the  development  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  to  live.  To  accustom  them  to  such  man¬ 
ner  of  life  as  shall  put  them  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
daily  experience  of  their  own  people,  make  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  them  to  live  upon  the  same  plane  as 
they,  is  practically  to  unfit  them  for  their  work.  In  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  different  mission  fields 
this  is  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  while  the  instruc- 
I  tion  is  of  the  highest  possible  grade,  not  inferior,  except 
perhaps,  in  some  specialties,  to  that  in  this  country,  every 
effort  is  made  to  keep  the  students  in  touch  with  the  social 
life  of  their  own  communities. 

How  does  American  life  act  upon  men  in  this  respect?' 
Does  it  help  them  to  go  back  and  work  successfully 
among  their  own  people  to  build  up  a  strong,  self-sup¬ 
porting  native  Church  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience 
^servadonshow  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  a 


very  great  degree  it  unfits  them  for  that  w  ork.  There 
are,  indeed,  notable  exceptions,  which  every  missionary 
will  call  to  mind  ;  but  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
iiumber.  The  reasons  for  this  are  v’cry  jjlain  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstitncesl  They  do 
ilot  necessarily  involve  any  severe  criticism  of  (he  men, 
any  charge  of  failure  in  their  Christian  purpose,  but 
father  indicate  a  lack  of  adaptation  to  their  surround¬ 
ings.  This  can,  perhaps;  be  made  plain  by  an  illustration. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  in  a  mission  station  a  most 
Successful  and  faithful  pastor.  He  had  had  a  fair  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  and  theological  seminar}'  conducted 
by  the  mission  ;  his  influence  w  as  rapidly  extending,  not 
bnly  in  his  own  city,  but  everywhere  over  the  country. 
As  he  studied  he  became  filled  with  the  desi'^e  for  in¬ 
creased  influence,  and  felt  very  strongly  that  he  needed 
a  more  thorough  education.  He  consulted  wiili  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  ;  they  sympathiz'-d  to  the  full  with  bis  desire, 
but,  recognizing  the  results  more  clearly  than  he;  plead 
ifrlth  him  not  to  leave  the  work  he  had  in  hand  for  a  pos- 


sible  but  not  probable  greater  good  in  the  future.  He,, 
however,  persisted.  They  could  not  conscientiously  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  the  funds  under  all  the  circumstances.  He 
secured  funds  from  friends,  and  came  to  this  country  with 
a  cordial  indorsement  to  his  character  and  ability  from  the 
the  missionaries.  He  obtained  an  education  here  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  returning  to  his  field  of  labor.  He 
did  return,  welcomed  gladly  by  all,  many  hoping  that 
their  prophecies  would  prove  false.  Within  less  thani 
two  years  after  his  return  he  had  given  up  the  work,  and 
after  driftings  here  and  there  is  now  in  this  coimtry  en¬ 
gaged  in  business.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  The  man 
was  not  less  a  Christian  man  after  his  education  than 
he  was  before,  but  having  had  experience  of  American 
life  he  simply  found  it  impossible  for  himself  and  family 
to  revert  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  his  own  home.  En¬ 
deavoring  to  live  on  a  different  grade,  in  a  different 
manner  from  his  own  parishioners,  there  immediately  re¬ 
sulted  jealousies  and  lack  of  influence.  He  felt  it  keenly, 
and  realized  when  it  was  too  late  the  serious  mistake 
that  he  had  made.  He  was  lost  to  the  work. 

But  it  may  be  said  the  case  is  different  with  a  young' 
man.  Not  at  all.  It  is  even  worse.  A  young  man  corner 
here  from  an  Asiatic  country ;  he  lives  here  several 
years ;  he  becomes  accustomed  to  American  modes  of 
living  ;  he  returns  to  his  own  country  sincerely  and  con¬ 
scientiously  desirous  of  doing  good  ;  but  he  finds  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  entirely  changed.  He  has  no  realizing  sense  of 
the  change  that  is  going  on  in  him  during  his  life  here; 
he  cannot  understand  or  appreciate  the  difference  imtil 
he  gets  back  ;  then  he  finds  that  his  whole  habit  of  life? 
has  unfitted  him  for  his  old-time  associations,  and  before 
long  he,  too,  is  lost  to  the  work.  It  may  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  advantageous  for  these  men  to  go  back 
and  by  a  different  kind  of  life  to  help  in  elevating  their 
own  people.  This  is  specious  but  not  altogether  true,  as 
is  being  constantly  manifested  in  city  missionary  work 
in  our  own  land.  Any  man  who  goes  into  a  community^ 
and  lives  on  an  entirely  different  plane  of  life  from  those 
around  him  finds  it  impossible  to  draw  them  up  to  him  ; 
he  must  mingle  with  them  on  their  own  footing,  if  ' 
would  help  to  raise  them. 

Could  these  men  go  back  and  accept  the  position  of 
theif  associate's  in  the  pastoral  or  teacher’s  office,  work  ^ 
along  evenly  with  them,  and  help  them  with  their  in-', 
creased  ability  and  Education  to  carry  the  burden  upon 
them,  it  would  be  different but  unfortunately  this  fe 
very  seldom  the  case,’  There  have  been  a  few  rare  in¬ 
stances  ;  and  where  men  have  been  able  to  do  this  their 
field  of  influence  for  good  has  been  almost  unlimited,'*, 
One  such  we  have  in  niind,  A  man  of  pre-eminent  abil¬ 
ity  and  finest  character,  who  left  his  own  field  and  wenfi 


to  Scotland,  received  a  thorougn  education,  anC 
turned  to  be  pastor  of  his  ovm  church,  accepting  the 
same,  salary  tha:t  he  had  before,  living  with  his  peojdQ 
just  as  he  had  formerly.  The  good  that  that  man  did 
never  can  be  measured  this  side  of  eternity.  When  oth¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  do  the  same  there  are  no  persons'  wh» 
give  them  a  more  cordial  welcome  than  the  missionaries 
and  the  Boards  ;  but  when  they  claim  the  right  to  go 
back  to  their  own'fields  demanding  salaries  two  or  three 
times  greater  than  those  received  by  their  own  asso¬ 
ciates,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  missionaries  and 
Boards  refuse. 

What  we  have  said  applies  stUl  more  forcibly  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  sent  out  as  regular  missionaries.  We  do 
not  foi'get  that  under  the  Episcopal  system  this  is  done, 
and  in  instances  with  marked  advantage.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  those  societies,  a  mooted  question  whether 
there  should  not  be  a  distinction  between  the  mission 
proper,  composed  of  Englishmen  or  Americans,  and  the 
native  workers.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  work 
of  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field  is  avowedly  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  thus  their  position  is  in  a  degree  abnormal.  To 
perpetuate  a  class  of  native  workers  holding  the  same 
position  would  be  simply  to  make  impossible  the  normal 
development  of  the  native  Church.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  precedence.  No  true  missionary  feels  in  any  rdspect 
above  his  native  associate.  It  is  rather  a  question  of 
adapting  means  to  ends.  .  ' 

We  have  no  words  but  of  sympathy  and  help  to  ^y, 
whe'her  Armenian,  Nestorian,  Indian,’ BulgarianV  or  of 
whatever  nationality,  who,  sincerely  desirous'of  doing 
Christian  work  among  their  own  people,  conie  to-  this 
country  to  gain  greater  ability  for  work  and  return  to 
use  that  ability  among  their  own  people  in  sympathy 
with  them.  Since  this  is  seldom  the  case,  the  ,rule 
adopted  by  the  Boards  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  field  is  not  to  send  back  any  man  as 
a  missionary  to  his  own  people.  If  he  will  go  as  pastor, 
on  the  plane  of  his  associate  pastors,  he  will  be  sent  back 
gladly,  but  not  otherwise.  >  ’ 


A  Worthy  Compliment  ' 

The  Rev.  Griffith  John,  D.D.,  is  perhaps  the  foremost 
living  missionary  to  the  Chinese.  Of  Welsh  parentage 
and  birth,  he  early  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion  and  the 
work  of  the  evangelist,  and  in  1855,  when  about  twenty- 
four  years  old,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  and  was  appointed  to  their  China  mission. 
After  some  years  labor  in  Shanghai,  he  was  impelled  to 
penetrate  into  the  center  of  the  empire,  and  to  begin  work 
in  the  great  inland  city  of  Hangkow,  on  the  Yangtse- 
Kiang  river,  thus  opening  to  the  Gospel  the  important 
province  of  Hu-Nan  and  ultimately  the  wole  valley  of  the 
Yang-tse.  His  skill  and  diligence  as  a  translator  of  Chris¬ 
tian  books,  and  as  an  author  of  tracts  and  educational 
works  in  Chinese,  and  as  an  accomplished  writer  in  the 
difficult  “Wen-li,”  a  book  language  of  China,  into  which 
dialect  he  translated  the  entire  Bible,  have  made  him 
famous  among  Chinese  missionaries.  Dr.  John  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  missionary  life  in  China 
in  1905  and  then,  to  seek  renewed  health  and  that  rest 
which  his  reputation  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  would  not  be  permitted  him  in  his  own  country,  he 
came  to  America  and  has  been  quietly  living  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Thither  in  the  afternoon  of  November  6,  and  in  spite 
of  the  discomforts  of  a  severe  storm,  a  company  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  notable  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
missionary  boards  and  churches  that  they  represented, 
gathered  to  present  Dr.  John  an  address  of  congratula¬ 
tion  and  to  express  their  respect  and  esteem  to  this  vet¬ 
eran  missionary.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Creegan,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  read  and  presented  to  Dr.  John,  in  a  few 
well  chosen  words,  the  following  congratulatory  address. 


winch  was  beautifully  engrossed  and  bound  arid,  which 
was  afterward  signed  by  all  the  visiting  committee. 

Ito  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  D.D. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir : 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Robert  Morrison,  of  the  Lon- 
Idon  Missionary  Society,  was  led  to  come  to  New  York 
that  he  might  take  ship  for  China.  It  is  a  singular  provi- 
idential  coincidence  that  at  the  end  of  the  century  another 
I  missionary,  of  the  same  honored  society  whose  name  and  ;« 
fame  worthily  link  him  with  his  illustrious  predecessor, 

I  is  about  to  leave  the  same  port  for  the  same  high  purpose. 

We  count  it  a  very  great  honor  to  be  permitted  to  bring 
to  you  on  the  eve  of  your  departure,  a  message  of  farewell 
and  Godspeed  from  various  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
solemn  significance  of  those  strange  and  mighty  events 
by  which  God  seems  to  manifest,  at  this  time,  a  special 
purpose  of  grace  concerning  that  ancient  empire,  where, 
for  fifty  years,  you  have  prayed  and  labored  and  not 
fainted.  The  contrast  between  China  as  you  first  saw  it, 
and  the  China  of  to-day  is  surely  a  sign  of  greater  vic¬ 
tories  still  to  be  won.  We  congratulate  you  and  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  gains  of  the  past  in  which  you  have 
had  so  large  a  share.  As  evangelist,  organizer,  author, 
teacher  and  translator  your  praise  is  in  all  the 

churches,  so  that  the  name  of  Griffith  John  is  a 
household  word,  not  only  in  China,  but  among  all  who 
love  Protestant  missions  in  Britain  and  America.  The 
moving  story  of  your  superabundant  labors,  we  count 
among  the  priceless  possessions  of  tlie  large  and  increasing 
fraternity  of  foreign  missions.  We  venture  to  quote  to 
you  your  own  words  written  years  ago  in  reply  to  an 
appeal  from  the  secretary  of  your  society  to  visit  Eng¬ 
land;  “My  life-work  has  been  the  establishment  of  this 
Central  China  Mission ;  translating,  book-making  and  tract¬ 
making  have  been  my  pastime.  You  may  imagine  my 
feelings  when  I  think  of  leaving  it.”  We  rejoice  that  God 
has  honored  the  American  churches  by  making  you,  .in 
spite  of  your  devotion  to  China,  under  the  compulsion  of 
His  love,  their  guest  in  some  sense  for  a  season.  Now  in 
the  harvest  time  of  your  fruitful  ministry,  to  be  prolonged, 
we  earnestly  hope  and  pray,  for  many  years,  it  is  your  hap¬ 
piness  to  return  to  the  country  you  have  made  your  own  to 
begin  again  those  arduous  toils  which  you  modestly  ac¬ 
count  a  pastime.  We  shall  henceforth  think  of  the  Cen- 
tral  China  Mission  not  chiefly  as  part  of  the  organization 
with  which  it  is  formally  connected,  but  as  a  synonym 
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Ifor  missionary  success  of  the  highest  kind ;  an  inspiration 
Ito  all  who  share  with  us  the  privilege  of  being  fellow- 
Ihelpers  therein,  and  a  presage  of  that  nobler  triumph  by 
[which  all  nations  shall  become  tributary  to  our  Lord  andi 
I  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Having  consecrated  your  life  to 
'this  great  end,  we  pray  that  God  will  continually  fill  it 
I  with  His  presence  until  it  shall  please  Him  at  last  to  give  I 
you  an  abundant  entrance  into  that  celestial  country  where,! 
with  a  great  multitude  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  andj| 

I  people  and  tongues  you  shall  stand  before  the  throne,  andj 
before  the  Lamb. 

After  the  presentation  of  this  address.  Dr.  H.  C.  Mabie, 
secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
speaking  for  all  present,  voiced  the  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  of  the  various  boards  represented  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regard  and  respect  for  the  long,  honored  and 
useful  life  that  Dr.  John  had  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  then  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  younger  ele¬ 
ment  in  foreign  missionary  interest  and  service  and  said 
how  great  an  inspiration  to  the  coming  generations  would 
be  the  record  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Dr.  John. 

Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  representing  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  read  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  Bishop 
!  Roots,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  China,  and 
added  a  few  words  of  appreciation  from  those  whom  he 
represented. 

Dr.  John  then  spoke  in  response  to  these  greetings  with 
a  vigor  quite  unexpected  to  those  who  had  known  of  his 
seriously  impaired  health,  and  declared  his  determination, 
although  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  to  return  to  fc 
his  work  in  China,  till  he  should  be  summoned  home. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  report  in  full  the  address 
given  by  Dr.  John,  some  of  his  expressions  were  too  re¬ 
markable  to  be  omitted.  Eor  instance,  he  said: 

“I  would  not  change  places  with  the  President  or  the 
King — as  a  foreign  missionary  I  feel  that  I  am  above 
them  both.” 


Tohn^^h  and  inspiring  address  by  Dr. 
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“I  am  going  back  to  China  stronger  in  faith  than  when 
f  first  went  there  in  1855.  Then  my  grip  of  truth  was 
that  of  a  student ;  now  it  is  the  grip  of  a  man  of  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“Christ  and  his  Gospel  are  not  ‘one  among  many,’  but  ^  .■ 
the  one  among  all.'  ” 

“There  is  no  place  for  the  ‘new  theology’  in  China.  Any 

theology  that  belittles  Christ  stands  self-condemned.”  _ 

“I  am  amazed  at  the  achievements  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
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China.  Wiien~  1  ^^nt  to  China  fiftv-two  vea7r~apn  there 
were  not  one  hundred  foreign  missionaries  in  that  empire;  I  W' 


now  there  are  four  thousand.  Then  there  were  but  few 
native  helpers,  now  10,000;  then  but  few  schools,  now 
2,000,  with  50,000  scholars,  besides  400  high  schools,  with 
15,000  students.  Then  no  hospitals,  now  400,  treating  over 
1,000,000  patients  annually.  These  are  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Christ  in  Cliina-’’ 

Again  he  declared  :H‘I  am  an  optimist.  If  Carlyle,  that 
old  Scotch  pessimist,  could  have  been  a  missionary  to 
China,  he  too  would  have  been  an  optimist.” 

“The  need  of  China  to-day  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  way  to  give  it  to  her  is  by  a  forward  movement|P| 
of  all  the  churches.  No  new  methods  are  needed — preach-  ' 

ing  teaching,  healing,  all  hold  their  place  as  before— but] 
these  old  methods  must  be  newly  applied  to  the  new  prob 
lems  which  are  constantly  arising.” 


A  FTER  being  held  in  captivity  for  three  months, 
Miss  Eleanor  Harrison  and  Miss  Edith  Net- 
-^tleton,  missionaries  of  the  (Anglican)  Church 
missionary  society  at  work  in  south  China  have  been 
put  to  death  by  their  bandit  captors.  Miss  Harrison 
,  ^  and  Miss  Nettleton  were 

JVlissionary  JViartyrs  taken  from  a  river 
In  China  steamer  on  which  they 

were  proceeding  by 
British  consular  orders  from  their  interior  mission 
station  in  the  province  of  Fukien  to  the  expected 
safety  of  Foochow.  ^  A  tremendous  ransom  was  de¬ 
manded;  $100,000  in  the  first  instance,  and  later 
$50,000.  The  Church  missionary  society  authorized 
the  payment  of  the  money  if  the  consular  authorities 
approved.  But  the  affair  has  ended  in  tragedy;  the 
most  conspicuous  but  not  the  only  tragedy  that  has 
marked  the  recent  history  of  missions  in  China.  It 
seems  clear  that  no  political  significance  attaches  to 
this  murder.  It  has  been  simply  a  bandit  outrage  in 
a  notoriously  bandit-ridden  section  of  China.  The 
result,  however,  is  none  the  less  distressing,  and  will 
bring  a  new^  realization  of  the  danger  which  today 
attends  missionary  work  in  that  country. 
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Should  Missionaries 
Be  Ransomed  ? 
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TT  IS  probable  that  there  will  be  many  to  censure  L- 
the  British  consular  officials  for  their  failure  to 
pay  the  ransom  that  might  have  saved  the  lives  of 
these  two  women.  But  the  problem  presented  to  the 
mipion  and  political  authorities,  both  Chinese  and 
British,  was  a  terribly  difficult  one.  The  C.  M.  S., 
although  as  hard  pressed  for  funds  as  any  mission 
agency,  was  in  favor  of  paying  what  the  bandits  de-  p  , 
manded.  Its  first  concern  was  for  the  safety  of  its  f  " 
workers,  and  its  readiness  to  go  to  any  length  to  i  f 
secure  their  freedom  will  be  honored  in  all  quarters.  T  •: 
But  the  political  authorities,  although  as  much  con-  /  '  ■ 
cerned  for  the  safety  of  those  involved  as  government  ? 
agents  are,  decided  against  the  payment.  To  ran¬ 
som  these  women,  it  was  believed,  would  be  to  expose 
all  other  foreigners  in  the  Chinese  interior  to  in- 
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creased  danger  of  abduction  by  bandits.  The  tragedy 
which  resulted  is  too  complete  to  encourage  easy 
comment.  Yet  the  whole  experience  clearly  shows 
the  pointlessness  of  talking  about  gunboat  protection 
for  missionaries.  These  women  were  so  situated  that 
no  military  force,  either  British  or  Chinese,  could 
penetrate  anywhere  near  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Chinese  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  catch  and 
punish  the  bandits  involved.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
these  bandits  gained  nothing  may  deter  others  from 
attempting  similar  abductions.  Yet  the  churches  must 
not  be  allowed  to  forget  the  great  personal  risks 
which  their  missionaries  are  running.  Those  who 
work  in  the  interior  of  China  today  are  all  gold  star 
missionaries. 


r^N,  WEDNESDAY,  AU( 


INDIA’S  DEBT  TO 
MISSIONARIES 
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SELFLESS  WORKERS”! 


OF  EDUCATION  I 
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PIONEERS 
IN 

Madras,  Aitg.  4. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Kumaraswami 
Reddiar,  Education  Minister,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  graduates  of  the  year 
at  the  annual  Convocation  of  the 
Madras  University  held  this  after- 
noon^  said: — 

“At  no  time  was  our  country  so 
much  in  need  of  a  band  of  selfless 
workers  as  it  is  to-day,  and  believe  me 
when  1  assure  you  how  deeply  and 
gratefully  our  countrymen  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  such  services. 

“Turn  to  the  great  missionary  organ¬ 
izations  around  you,  and  you  will 
doubtless  be  struck  by  the  simplicity 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  wherein  they 
work — be  it  for  education,  health, 
religious  revival  or  mass  uplift.  May 
it  not  be  that  some  at  least  of  you  be 
fired  by  the  same  missionary  zeal  and 
dedicate  your  lives  to  the  service  of 
your  fellowmen.” 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  /as 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  presided 
over  the  Convocation. 


A.  P.  Moore  Calls  on  Coolidge. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  11.— Alexander 
P.  Moore,  Ambassador  to  Peru,  who 
has  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
vote  and  to  obtain  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  Was  received  by  President 
Coolidge  today.  He  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  South  America  is  prosper¬ 
ous  and  entering  upon  a  new  ere  of 
peace  and  commercial  expansion. 
‘‘With  the  settlement  of  disputes  in 
South  America  the  countries  will 
enter  upon  a  new  era,  in  which  the 
United  States  will  share  com¬ 
mercially,”  he  said.  “The  best 
agencies  to  extend  good-will  be-, 
tween  the  United  States  and  Latir| 
America  are  the  motor  cars  and 
moving  pictures  made  In  the  United 
States.” 


American,  British  and  Red 
Charters  Copied  by  Gandhi 


KARACHI.  India.— (/P)— Mahat¬ 
ma  Gandhi  ■will  base  his  struggle, 
for  India’s  independence  on  the  sal¬ 
ient  principles  of  the  American 
declaration  of  Independence  and 
emancipation  proclarhation,  the 
British  magna  /iharta  and  the 
Soviet  constitution  when  he  goes 
before  the  second  round  table  con¬ 
ference  at  Liondon  this  summer. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  delegates 
to  the  All-India  National  Congress 
Tuesday  passed  a  resolution  framed 
by  Gandhi  himself  and  Pandit  Ja- 
waharlal  Nehru  and  embodying  ‘the 
features  of  these  historic  charters 
of  liberty. 

“No  constitution  which  fails  to 
embody  these  fundamental  rights 
■will  be  acceptable  to  India,”  Gandhi 
declared. 

The  resolution  dem,anded  a  con¬ 
stitution  containing  the  following 
articles: 

(1)  — Freedom  of  association  and 
combination. 

(2)  — Freedom  of  speech  and  pre.ss. 

(3)  — Freedom  of  conscience  and 
free  possession  of  practice  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

(4)  — No  disability  to  attach  to 
any  person  by  reason  of  religion, 
caste  or  creed  regarding  public  em¬ 


ployment  in  ofilce  of  power  or  in 
a,ny  'trade  or  calling'. 

,(5)r— Equal  rights  and  obligations 
of  all  (jitizens  with  no  civic  bar  on 
account  of  sex. 

(6)  — Equal  rights  of  all  citizens 
of  access  to  and  use  of  public 
roads,  public  wells  and  public  re¬ 
sorts. 

(7)  — The  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  in  accordance  with  such  reg¬ 
ulations  as  may  be  required  for 
public  safety. 

(8)  — Religious  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  state. 

(9)  — A  living  wage  for  industrial 
workers,  limited  hours  of  labor, 
healthy  conditions  for  work,  and 
protection  against  economic  conse¬ 
quences  of  old  age,  sickness  and 
unemployment. 

(10)  — Labor  to  be  freed  from  con¬ 
ditions  of  serfdom. 

(11)  — Protection  of  women  work¬ 
ers  ■with  adequate  provisions  for 
leave  during  maternity  periods. 

(12)  — Prohibition  against  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  of  scholastic  age  in 
factor!  e.s. 

(13)  — Right  of  labbr  to  form 
unions  to  protect  their  interests. 

(14)  — Substantial  reduction  of 
land  revenue  and  rents. 

(15)  — Adult  suffrage. 

(IG) — Free  primary  education. 

(17)  — Military  expenditures  cut 
in  half. 

(18)  — Civil  department  expendi¬ 
tures  and  salaries  substantially  re¬ 
duced  with  no  state  servant  to  be 
paid  over  the  Indian  equivalent  of 
$200  monthly. 

(19)  — Protection  of  native  cloth 
by  exclusion  of  foreign  cloth  and 
foreign,  yarn. 

(20)  — Total  prohibition  of  intox¬ 
icating  drinks  and  drugs. 

(21)  — No  duty  on  salt. 

(22)  — Regulation  of  the  exchange 
ratio  so  as  to  help  Indian  indus- 
trie.s. 

(23)  — Control  by  the.  state  of  key 
industries  and  mineral  resources. 

(24)  — Control  of  usury,  direct  or 
indirect. 
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SAVE  MISSIONARIES 
FROM  CHINESE  REDS 

British  Send  Destroyer  to 
Rescue  Ten  Priests  and  Nuns 
•  Held  Near  Hongkong. 


SOVIET  CONSUL  STILL  HELD 


URGES  US  TO  GIVE 
JAPAN  PHILIPPIBES 

Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  Calls 
Mandate  Only  Alternative 
if  Islands  Want  Us  Qut. 

SPEECH  STIRS  SENSATION 


Cantonese  Refuse  to  Release  Him, 
Charging  He  Led  Revolt — Evac¬ 
uation  of  Canton  Reported. 
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Manila  Business  Men  Say  It  Is 
Boldest  Statement  Within 
Last  20  Years. 


HONGKONG,  China,  Dec.  28  W.— 
Arrested  on  Dec.  22  for  preaching 
and  practicing  Christianity  and  held 
captive  for  nearly  a  week  near 
Swabue,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Hongkong,  a  party  of  ten  Italian  and 
Chinese  priests  and  nuns  have  been 
rescued  from  Communists  by  the 
British  destroyer  Seraph. 

A  Chinese  convert,  who  came  here 
from  Swabue,  reported  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Bishop  that  one  Chinese  and  two 
Italiah  priests  and  three  Italian  and 
four  Chinese  nuns  were  held  prisoner 
and  that  the  Chinese  priest  had  been 
sentenced  to  death,  that  the  mission 
building,  convent  and  orphanage  had 
been  sacked  and  closed  dovm  and  the 
captives  paraded  through  the  streets 
and  later  held  In  the  Communist 
hotel. 

The  Bishop  communicated  with 
Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Tyrwhitt,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  naval 
forces,  who  immediately  ordered  the 
Seraph  to  proceed  to  Swabue,  where 
the  prisoners  were  rescued. 

The  Communists  were  at  first  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  up  the  condemned 
priest,  and  only  consented  when  in¬ 
formed  that  he  was  a  British  sub¬ 
ject.  The  commander  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer  set  a  time  limit  for  his  de¬ 
livery.  The  destroyer  cleared  for 
action  and  landing  parties  were  made 
ready.  The  missionaries  had  given 
up  all  hope  when  the  destroyer  ap¬ 
peared.  At  this  show  of  force,  how- 
ver,  they  were  handed  over  to  the 
British  officers. 

The  European  priests  gave  terrible 
accounts  of  cruelties  and  executions 
witnessed  daily  from  the  prison  win¬ 
dows.  On  Christmas  morning  nine 
men  and  four  women  were  executed, 
some  for  assisting  the  sisters  and 
the  priests.  * 

Refugees  compute  that  the  execu¬ 
tions  which  began  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  centres  of  the  Hoi  Lukfung 
districts  and  extended  to  all  the  big 
villages  in  which  the  Soviet  organi¬ 
zation  is  complete,  averaged  during 
the  past  two  months  150  daily, 
usually  by  decapitation,  accompanied 
by  revolting  cruelties,  the  heads  of 
the  victims  being  hung  on  the  walls. 
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wireless  to  The  New  York  Times. 
MANILA,  March  25.— Dr.  Herbert, 
Adams  Gibbons,  American  writer, 
created  a  sensation  in  a  farewell 
address  today  by  asserting  that  a 
Japanese  mandate  over  the  Philip- 1 
pines  was  the  only  alternative  to  ^ 
American  rule  at  present. 

American  business  men  declared  i 
that  the  utterance  was  the  boldest ! 
statement  of  the  problem  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Filipino  leaders 
busily  discussed  the  speech,  but  re¬ 
fused  comment,  although  it  was  ex- 
pected  that  the  press  later  would 
feature  the  statement. 

The  Speech  In  Part. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Gibbons’s  speech  | 
follows,  in  part: 

I  do  not  forget  that  my  field  as 
a  student  of  nationalist  movements 
and  International  relations,  in 
which  I  have  worked  h-r  more 
than  twenty  years  all  over  the 
world,  of  necessity  extends  to  the 
Philippines,  and  although  this  sec¬ 
ond  visit  of  mine  has  been  for  the 
special  object  of  writing  up  their 
scenic  beauties,  I  find  the  political 
problems  of  these  islands  constant¬ 
ly  before  me.  In  fact,  whomever 
I  have  met,  Filipino  or  American, 
has  put  the  question  to  me,  “What 
do  you  think?’’ 

There  is  only  one  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  How  can  I  avoid  it?  Es¬ 
pecially  when  the  Filipinos  who  ask 
me  know  that  my  writings  on  na¬ 
tionalism  have  always  betrayed 
my  warm  sympathy  with  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  subject  peoples. 

And,  alas,  they  class  themselves, 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  in  that  category. 

H.as  Blame  for  Us. 

We  must  admit  that  the  United 
States  has  been  and  is  at  fault  in 
not  establishing  a  definite  status 
for  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  our 
ow'n  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
our  wards,  we  should  have  made 
a  definite  statement  as  to  our  in¬ 
tentions  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Filipinos  may  say  that  W'e  al¬ 
ready  did  so  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Jones  act  in  1916,  and 
that  they  have  had  a  right  to  con¬ 
tend  that  w’e  failed  to  live  up  to  an 
explicit  promise  to  the  preamble 
of  that  act.  Well,  they  know,  as 
well  as  we  do,  that  a  promise  of 
that  sort  was  meaningless.  It  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written 
upon  because  of  its  contingent 
character. 

Who  is  able  to  say  when  the  con¬ 
dition  attached  to  the  promise  is 
fulfilled?  It  would  hav’e  been  a 
definite  pledge  only  if  a  date  for 
independence  had  been  set  and  the 
means  by  which  independence 
would  be  granted  had  been  set 


ixauBnaTrelanonsthe  term  _ 
ble  government’’  does  not  mean 
merely  that  a  country  is  handling 
passably  well  its  own  political  and 
administrative  machinery.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  is  stable  that  has  not 
proved  its  unquestioned  ability  to 
keep  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  in  its  finances,  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  se'f-supporting  and, 
above  all,  to  defend  itself  against 
possible  enemies  on  the  outside  by 
its  own  means. 

As  explained  to  me  personally  by 
Filipino  leaders  who  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  electorate,  the  Filipinos  want 
immediate  and  complete  independ¬ 
ence  and  and  are  wdlling  to  take 
the  consequences.  Butwhat  makes 
this  an  unique  independence  move¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  that  it  is  not  based  upon  any 
grievance  and  that  its  leaders  have 
absolutely  no  program  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  after  they  achieve  their  as¬ 
pirations. 

Sees  Liberty  Existing. 

There  is  no  abuse  of  power  arbi¬ 
trarily  exercised  by  foreigners. 
They  are  not  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home  by  a  host  of  foreign 
functionaries.  They  have  no  army 
of  foreigners  quartered  upon  them 
whom  they  are  forced  to  support. 
There  are  none  of  the  conditions 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  which  caused  Patrick 
Henry  to  cry  “Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death.’’ 

The  Filipinos  have  liberty,  quite 
as  much  liberty  as,  if  not  more 
than,  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Liberty  is  an  Inherent 
right,  independence  is  merely  a 
technical  term  in  international 
law. 

Immediate  independence  is  what 
I  hear  on  everj'  side.  It  is  put  into 
political  platforms.  It  is  the  cry  of 
electoral  candidates.  And  yet  no 
sensible  Filipino  can  possibly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  would 
or  could  grant  Immediate  indepen¬ 
dence  to  these  islands.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  would  never  dream 
of  letting  down  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  established  in 
these  islands,  comparatively  mod¬ 
est  in  importance  as  they  are. 

If  independence  were  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  it  could  be  only  after  a  suffi¬ 
cient  term  of  years  had  elapsed, 
with  due  warning  given  so  that 
these  interests  of  ours  could  liqui¬ 
date  in  an  equitable  way.  In  saying 
flatly  “No’’  to  the  immediate  in¬ 
dependence  cry,  which  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  claptrap,  we  are 
better  friends  to  the  Filipinos  than 
they  are  to  themselves. 

And  now  we  con^e  to  complete 
independence,  or  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence,  as  some  call  it.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  islands  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  in  the  world  at 
large,  this  desideratum  is  as  much 
of  a  will-o’-the-wisp  as  immediate 
independence.  We  wish  it  were 
not.  I  am  wholly  sincere  in  saying 
this.  I  think  the  American  people 
would  like  to  give  the  Filipinos 
complete  independence. 

We  have  already  given  them 
everything  but  that,  and  one  may 
dare  to  be  frank  and  say  that  we 
made  a  mistake  in  giving  them  as 
much  as  we  did  when  we  did.  The 
present  jam  in  Filipino-American 
relations  is  largely  due  to  our  being 
too  hasty  years  ago.  In  December, 
1921,  the  American  Congress  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  fault  in  not  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Jones  act  in  toto  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  more  reasonable  status 
for  the  islands  that  would  have 
avoided  the  conflicts  that  strained 
Filipino-American  relations. 

Their  Independence  Not  Yet. 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  both  for 
their  defense  and  for  their  eco¬ 
nomic  well  being,  .  the  Filipinos 
will  have  to  be  content  without;  iffl- 


mediate  or  complete  independence. 
When  we  travel  through  their  mar¬ 
velous  country,  whose  people  are 
so  friendly  and  hospitable,  we  won¬ 
der  why  they  want  to  get  rid  of  us. 

Is  it  true  that  they  feel  we  have 
done  them  no  gooa,  that  we  have 
wronged  them,  that  they  would  be 
better  off  today  had  they  never 
seen  an  American  in  these  islands? 

Well,  it  is  not  what  is  but  v.^hat 
one  thinks  that  matters.  If  the 
Filipinos  think  that  our  thirty  odd 
years  here  are  in  vain  and  have 
been  destructive  rather  than  con¬ 
structive,  we  certainly  don’t  want 
to  remain  another  thirty.  Our 
work  is  finished  and  we  should 
recognize  that  fact.  We  are  not 
Asiatics.  Have  we  failed  for  the 
reason  that  only  an  Asiatic  pow^er 
would  know  how  to  treat  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  well? 

Japan  is  the  logical  successor  of 
the  United  States  as  mentor  of  the 
Filipinos.  Japan  could  develop  these 
islands  better  than  we  have  done. 
Japan  would  be  more  enthusias¬ 
tically  received,  I  have  no  doubt, 
than  we  have  been.  If  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  Japanese  succession  is 
the  only  alternative  I  see.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Filipinos  to 
maintain  complete  independence 
against  Japan.  Let  us  talk  facts. 
We  all  know  that  to  be  true. 

Would  it  not  1. ;  good  policy,  then, 
in  view  of  the  Filipino  attitude  to¬ 
ward  us,  for  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  with  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  for  the  appointment  of  Japan 
as  mandatory  of  the  League  for 
these  islands?  A  war  over  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  succession  would  be  thus 
avoided.  We  should  be  gracefully 
free  of  our  unwilling  wards.  And 
Japan  would  round  out  her  man¬ 
dated  area  in  this  part  of  the  world 
and  have  a  new  field  for  sorely 
needed  expansion. 

SHOWS  TEKMS  CHINA 


king  Government  -  is  ready  to  gran 
similar  provisional  concessions  to  other 
nations  whose  treaties  may  lapse  or  be 
abrogated  by  it. 

It  was  said  in  diplomatic  circles  last 
November  that  the  abrogation  of  the 
Belgian  treaty  and  the  refusal  of  China 
to  renew  even  a  modified  form  of  it 
foreshadowed  what  other  nations 
might  expect,  an  entering  wedge  by 
which  China  contemplated  freeing  her¬ 
self  from  foreign  predominance  and 
tutelage.  Belgium  at  once  appealed  to 
the  World  Court,  to  whose  decisions 
China  is  also  subject,  and  the  Court 
formulated  a  number  of  measures  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  Belgium’s  Interests, 
pending  its  final  decision. 

Conditions  Named  by  Belgium. 
Belgium  has  all  along  declared  her- 
self  ready  to  renounce  the  system  by 
which  only  one  signatory  possessed  the 
right  of  denunciation,  but  the  Sino- 
Belgian  treaty  contained  other  clauses; 
it  granted  advantages  or  guarantees  in 
the  manner  of  tariffs  and  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  which  Belgium  was  ready 
to  surrender  only  on  the  condition  that 

the  signatories  of  similar  treaties  with 
China  would  do  the  same  thing,  -  so 
that  Belgium  should  not  be  placed  in 
an  inferior  position  in  dealing  with 
China. 

The  treaty  which  was  abrogated  by 
China,  although  according  to  its  text 
Belgium  alone  had  the  right  of  abro¬ 
gation,  was  of  the  type  known  as  "un¬ 
equal,”  as  are  all  the  treaties  con¬ 
cluded  by  China  With  foreign  powers. 
The  Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Van- 
!  dervelde,  has  several  times  stated  that 
Belgium  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  conclude  a  new  and  not  "un¬ 
equal”  treaty,  only,  however,  when 
China  possessed  a  stable  government 
and  when  the  powers  had  agreed  with 
her  on  a,  status  for  tariffs  and  extra¬ 
territoriality. 

It  seems  that  on  Jan.  8  last  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  World  Court  issued  an  or¬ 
der  indicating  certain  measures  of  pro¬ 


tain  specified  treatment,  the  Belgian 
Minister  at  Peking  has  accepted  this 
proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Gov¬ 
ernment  ; 

"Whereas  the  agreement  which  Isj 
said  to  have  been  concluded  will  com-] 
prise  the  following  treatment: 

"(1)  adequate  protection  will  bej 
granted  to  Belgian,  subjects,  includingl 
missions,  and  to  their  property  and* 
vessels.  In  accordance  with  the  rules^ 
of  international  law; 

“(2)  the  customs  tariff  at  present! 
applied  to  other  countries  will  also  bej 
applied  to  merchandise  imported  into! 
China  from  Belgium  or  exported  from| 
China  to  Belgium; 

"(3)  civil  and  criminal  suits  in  which! 
Belgian  nationals  are  implicated  will] 
be  heard  by  the  modern  courts  only,! 
with  the  right  of  appeal,  Belgian  sub-| 
jects  being  authorized  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  and  interpreters 
of  Belgian  or  other  nationality  duly 
approved  by  the  courts; 

"Considering  that,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  new  fact  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Court  by  the  fore¬ 
going  communication  from  the  agents 
of  the  Belgian  Government  has  re¬ 
moved  the  circumstances  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  order  of 
Jan.  3,  required  the  Indication  of 
measures  of  protection; 

"Declares  that  the  order  indicating 
measures  of  protection  made  by  him 
on  Jan.  8  shall  cease  to  be  operative. 

"Done  at  The  Hague  this  15th  day 
of  February,  1927,  in  four  copies,  one 
of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Court  and  the  others 
transmitted  respectively  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Belgium,  to  the  Government 
of  China  and  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.” 
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OTHER  RACES  GAINING  ON  VS. 
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Order  of  World  Court  Reveals  f 
Provisions  Replacing  Abro¬ 
gated  Treaty  of  1865. 


PROTECTION  FOR  NATIONALS  v. 


Civil  and  Criminal  Suits  Are  to  Be 
Heard  by  Modern  Courts 
Only. 

Details  of  the  provisional  arrange¬ 
ment  between  China  and  Belgium,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  treaty  of  1865  j’ 
abrogated  by  China  last  November,  are 
given  in  an  order  of  the  President  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague  recently  de¬ 
posited  with  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  quid'  pro  quo  given 
by  Belgium,  according  to  Brussels  So¬ 
cialist  papers,  was  the  surrender  of 
Belgian  rights  at  the  Treaty  Port  of 
Tientsin.  This  condition  was 
denied,  but  the  terms  of  the 
ment  were  withheld. 

The  order  in  question  not  only  re¬ 
vokes  the  measures  already  taken  by 
the  World  Court  to  protect  Belgian  in- 
China,  but,  for  the  first 
the  terras  of  the  modus 
From  another  source  of  in¬ 


terests  in 
time,  -gives 
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formation  it  is  learned  that  the  Pe-  1 
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tection  in  the  case  concerning  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Slno-Belgian  Treaty. 
In  its  application  instituting  proceed¬ 
ings,  dated  Nov.  25,  1926,  the  Belgian 
Government  had  requested  the  court, 
among  Other'  things,  to  "Indicate, 
pending  judgment,  any  provisional 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  rights  which  may  subse¬ 
quently  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
Belgium  and  her  nationals.” 

In  a  further  communication,  how¬ 
ever,  dated  Feb.  3,  the  agents  repre¬ 
senting  the  Belgian  Government  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  stated  that  the  Chinese 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  Government  was  will¬ 
ing  provisionally  to  apply  to  Belgium 
a  certain  specified  treatment  and  that 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Peking  had 
'accepted  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  the 
Belgian  Government, 

Order  of  The  Hague  Court. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  the 
agents  of  the  Belgian  Government 
asked  the  President  of  the  Court  to 
revoke  the  order  of  Jan.  8,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  a  decision  to  that  effect 
would  also  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
order  of  the  President  of  the  World 
Court,  one  copy  of  which  has  been 
deposited  with  the  Council  of  the 
League,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice: 

"Whereas,  by  a  communication  dated 
Feb.  3,  1927,  the  agents  of  the  Belgian 
Government  before  the  Court  in  this 
suit  have  informed  the  Court  that  the 
Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
having  declared  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  willing  to  apply  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  as  a  proyisjnnatJ^e'ime,^  a  c^r- 


From  the  Lo«  Angeles  Time 

The  brightest  student  In 
nardlno,  Cal.,  Junior  high  Is  a  14- 
year-old  Japanese  girl  born  In  this 
country.  Her  principal  says  that  her 
grades  are  as  near  perfect  as  any  | 
pupil  ever  achieves. 

Kirata  Masako  has  studied  twelve  ] 
subjects  since  enrolling  in  the  junior  | 
high  In  1928  and  she  has  never  failed  * 
to  get  a  grade  of  one,  or  one  plus.  | . 
in  any  class.  She  shines  in  algebra  I 
and  foreign  languages. 

She  studies  three  or  four  hours! 


every  night.  Nor  can  she  take  her 
problems  home  to  her  parents;  for 
they  have  meager  education.  When 
she  finishes  her  school  life,  she  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  to  Japan  to  teach  Eng¬ 
lish.  Even  If  she  has  to  wash  dishes 
to  do  it,  she  says  she  Is  going  to 
college. 

In  ^ese  days  of  race  frietlons,  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  stop  and  medi¬ 
tate.  The  youth  of  other  colors  are 
acquiring  knowledge.  Tremendous 
forces  are  being  released  and  stored 
In  their  lives.  Japan  is  said  to  have 
the  lowest  Illiteracy  of  any  nation 
under  the  sun. 

Our  own  youngsters  are  obtaining 
a  healthful  regard  for  those  of  for¬ 
eign  extraction.  Youth  is  Instinctively 
just.  It  can  see  through  false  stand¬ 
ards  and  harsh  ideals.  The  coming 
generations  may  right  some  of  the 
wrongs  of  today. 

For  a  girl  with  no  culture  in  her 
ancestry  to  outdistance  our  own 
stock  in  study  should  inspire  the 
heredity  specialists  to  sit  up  and  rub 
their  eyes. 

The  race  is  not  going  to  the  bow¬ 
wows.  The  world  Is  just  awaking. 
We  might  as  well  know  that  it  is 
morning  evers  where.  A  great  ad¬ 
miration  and  sympathy  should  pos¬ 
sess  us  for  all  peoples. 
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MR.  SHERWOOD  EDDY— 
*‘IN^Y  OPINION” 

^'infUie  pot  pourri  of  statements: 
Jind  counter-statements  which  the 
recent  IManchurian  clash  has  let)‘ 
loose  upon  the  defenceless  public,  | 
y/e  were  edified  to  read  a  Nippon  | 
Dempo-United  Press  despatch  dat-| 
ed  Geneva,  October  13,  as  follows 
t)r.  Sze  read  a  telegram  to  the  j 
YiCague  Council  from  Sherwood 
jjady,  American  Y.M.C.A.  executive,  S 
declaring:  “I  witnessed  the  capture 
of  aiukden  which  was  in  my  opinion  j* 
carefully  premeditated  and  prepared  I 
.in  accordance  with  the  offensive.; 
pUius  of  the  Japanese  Army  and 
^tdthout  any  provocation  from  Chin¬ 
ese.  .lapaneso  troops  have  net  been 
withdrawn  but  are  occupying  all 
strategic  points.  Asia  believes  the 
Deague  of  Nations  is  on  trial,  as 
are  China  and  Japan.  It  is  notable 
that  4Ptong  iTlfiny  iisiatics  one^  can  ^ 
sen.se  a  turnlhg"^  toward^  the  Soviets 
and  Communism.  There  is  develop¬ 
ing  an  atmosphere  which  threatens 
widespread  anarchy  if  the  League 
fails  to  settle  this  question.’’ 

Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  is  one  of 
the  leading  Christian  workers  of 
the  protestant  world  and  is  re¬ 
garded  in  the  United  States  on  a 
fooling  somewhat  akin  to  that 
Cccupicd  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  and 
by  the  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick.  If  Dr.  Mott  may  be  described 
as  a  Christian  statesman  who  en¬ 
visaged  a  world  won  to  his  rcligi- 
uos  faith,  Mr.  Eddy  may  be  describ¬ 
ed  as  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
to  realize  such  a  plan.  He  is,  in 
short,  a  man  of  integrity,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  enthusiasm,  devoting 
his  no  mean  abilities  to  a  worthy 
'cause.  Furthermore  he  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  man  of 
judgment. 

We  arc,  therefore,  all  the  more 
surprised  that  Mr.  Eddy  should 
have  so  tar  forgotten  his  good 
j  judgment  as  to  have  left  his 
1  sphere  of  religious  and  spiritual 
j  activities  to  dabble  in  internation¬ 
al  politics  and  to  express  an 
opinion,  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
about  something  of  which  evident¬ 
ly  he  knows  little  or  approaches 
with  so  biased  an  attitude  as  to 
make  his  findings  worthless.  The 
“in  my  opinion”  of  Mr.  Sherwood 
Eddy  would,  of  course,  be  laugh¬ 
able  did  it  not  indicate  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  which  has  caused 
much  trouble  in  and  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  Far  East.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  ask  how  one 
Christian  layman  with  obviously 


.1,.  - — - - - 

no  training  cither  in  warfare,  tac¬ 
tics  or  strategy  or  for  that  matter 
with  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
Manchuria  excepting  that  of  hear¬ 
say,  can  pass  judgment  on  an 
incident  on  which  the  League  of 
('Nations,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  even  trained  experts  in 
intern.ational  affairs  who  have 
long  made  a  study  of  Far  Eastern 
politics,  still  reserve  judgment. 

Continuing  the  thought  further, 
we  might  ask  whether  Mr.  Eddy 
was  present  when  the  railway 
was  torn  by  a  bomb,  w’hether  he 
witnessed  the  action  of  the  patrols 
and  the  firing  by  Chinese  troops, 
the  murder  of  Captain  Nakamura 
and  many  other  pertinent  facts. 
If  he  did  witness  all  the  pertinent 
events  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
cent  Mukden  incident  and  w'as 
able  to  sift  the  truth  from  all  the 
body  of  rumours  and  counter¬ 
rumours  with  which  the  city  was 


I 


flooded  following  September  18, 
he  is  the  only  person,  military  or 
layman,  Chinese,  Japanese  or 
Westerner  w'ho  did  so — a  super¬ 
human  feat,  we  grant,  but  evid¬ 
ently  not  one  beyond  the  possibi¬ 
lities  of  the  capable  Mr.  Sherwood 
Eddy. 

But,  considering  the  larger  as¬ 
pects  of  the  type  of  mentality  of 
which  the  cable  referred  to  is  in¬ 
dicative,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
!  a  dictum  of  history  that  religion 
I  which  "Is  for  the  salvation  of  fhc 
I  individual,  has  caused,  with  some 

’  good,  a  tremendous _ agiount  .c)f 

mi.schief  when-  .exteaded  beyond 
its  role  of  individual  h uman  saU 
vation  to  the  fidd  of  Politics  and 


international  qffair.s.  The  persecu¬ 
tions  and  cruelties  which  have 
been  inflicted  in  the  name  of  reli¬ 
gion  need  not  he  revicw’cd;  the 
principle  of  separate  state  and 
church  has  eliminated  much  of 
the  church’s  power  to  do  harm. 
Yet,  within  recent  times,  w’e  have 
I  seen  religionists  playing  an  in¬ 
direct  yet  disturbing  role  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  causing  thereby 
much  misunderstanding.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  part  played  by 
'  missionaries  in  China  who,  in- 
, stead  of  trying  to  promote  Sino- 
Japanese  friendship,  took  the 
part  of  advocates  of  China  and  of 
"ocs  of  Japan — with  the  result 
*^that  a  very  large  body  of  American 
public  opinion  was  actually  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  realities  in  China  and 
greatly  prejudiced  against  Japan 
which  had  long  been  the  one  force 
for  law,  order  and  progress  in  the 
Far  East.  The  anti-Christian  at- 
I  titude  of  the  new  China,  which 


showed  its  gratitude  for  missionary  ; 
partizanship  by  confiscating  schools  ' 
and  churches,  somewhat  dampen-  ! 
ed  the  ardour  of  these  sincere  l)ut 
mistaken  friends  of  tlie  Chinese,  « 
with  the  result  that  their  praise 
for  the  new  China  is  now  qualified 
and  they  arc  not  so  apt  to  de¬ 
nounce  this  country. 

Naturally  such  doings  under¬ 
mine  the  respect  which  the  Chin¬ 
ese  and  the  Japanese  feel  towards 
such  religionists.  ;Mr.  Sherwood 
Eddy  by  his  “in  my  opinion” 
cable  to  Geneva  has  low’cred  not 
only  the  esteem  in  w’hich  he  w  as 
held  hut  also  taken  an  action  ' 
which  must  necessarily  reawaken  ; 
old  antipathies  and  suspicions 
here  against  the  Christian  w'orkcr 
in  the  Far  East  as  a  source  of 
misinterpretation  and  trouble, 
which  the  good  judgement,  bet- 1 
ter  sense  of  realities  and  strict 
attention  to  their  own  sphere  of 
activities  of  the  present-day  mis¬ 
sionary  body,  had  gone  far  to 
mitigate. 

‘ARROGANT  CHRISTIANS’ 
CRITICIZED  IN  TOKIO 

Zumoto  Tells  Visiting  American 
Rotarians  That  Missionaries 
Breed  Discord  in  Asia. 

Copyright.  1926,  by  The  NVv  York  Times  Company. 

By  Wireless  to  THE  New  York  Times.' 

TOKIO,  Feb.  28.— Matosako  Zumoto, 

.  former  publisher  of  the  defunct  Herald 
of  Asia,  who  spoke  before  the  School 
of  Politics  last  Summer,  oriticized 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  Orient, 
while  speaking  at  a  banquet  of  the  i 
Tokio  Rotary  Club  for  twenty  Amer¬ 
ican  Rotarians  who  are  visiting  Japan. 
He  said ; 

“Christianity  comes  to  Asia  in  a 
spirit  of  arrogant  superiority  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  narrow  exclusiveness.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  missionaries  who  are  sent 
here  at  great  expense,  when  confining 
their  activities  to  language  teaching, 
are  not  unwelcome,  but  as  religious  ■ 
teachers  their  presence  is  an  implied 
insult  to  the  great  moral  and  religious 
forces  built  by  our  noble  civilization. 

“Many  American  Christians  are 
working  hard  in  the  interest  of  peace  , 
and  understanding,  but  when  Chris¬ 
tians  come  in  contact  with  peoples  of 
other  creeds  the  results  are  not  always  I 
conducive  to  peace  and  harmony.  15 

“Missionaries  fail,  or  refuse  to  see  ^ 
that  the  East  has  her  own  faith  and  | 
philosophy  favorably  comparable  to 
those  of  the  "West.  So  the  East  is 
;  capable  of  progression  in  spiritual 
matters  without  'Western  guidance. 

“Consequently  attempts  to  thrust 
Christianity  on  us  cannot  fail  but  ‘ 
breed  discord,  ill-feeling  and  strife.  ; 

“Unfortunately  the  religion  of  the  ■ 
nations  w’hich  now  dominate  the  W'orld 
is  of  the  masterful,  imperialistic  and 
exclusive  type,  and  therefore  cannot 


be  counted  as  a  force  for  harmony, 
at  least  so  far  .as  relations  between 
East  and  West  are  concerned.” 

Mr..Zumoto  is  Vice  President  of  the 
World  Press  Congress  and  is  con- 
sidered  in  many  quarters  as  Japan’s 
cleverest  propagandist. 


PART?  FUSION  ilfc 
JAPANESE  CABINET 

Absorption  of  Seiyu-honto  Gives 
Government  Deputies  Clear 
Majority  in  House. 

-  t''V\ 

Pi^EMlER  MAY  SOON  RETIRE 


Part  of  Bargain  I#  Believed  to 
Have  Given  Premiership  to 
Seiyu-honto  Leader. 


Copyright,  192T,  by  The  Sew  York  Times  Compsny. 

Special  Cable  to  Thb  New  York  TmES. 
TOKIO,  March  1.— The  Government 
has  made  itself  impregnable  for  the 
present  In  Parliament  by  absorbing 
the  Seiyu-honto,  or  third  party,  which 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  lower 
house.  After  the  leaders  had  com¬ 
pleted  all  arrangements  privately  both 
parties  met  today  and  endorsed  the 
transaction. 

A  complete  organic  union  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  partnership  which  began 
as  a  coalition,  was  afterward  changed 
to  Independent  support  and  latterly 
verged  on  open  hostility. 

The  terms  include  the  formation  of  a 
joint  committee  to  decide  policy  and 
a  redistribution  of  certain  Cabinet  of¬ 
fices.  At  the  next  election  both  parties 
will  fight  as  one. 

A  consideration  still  undisclosed,  but 
which  Japanese  newspapers  unani¬ 
mously  believe  is  part  of  the  bargain, 
is  that  Premier  Wakatsuki  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  present  session  in 
favor  of  M.  Tokonaml,  the  Seiyu- 
honto  leader. 

Questions  of  principle  do  not  enter 
into  the  bargain,  which  is  of  simple 
expediency  born  of  the  fact  that 
neither  of  the  major  parties  had  a 
clear  majority. 

•Japan’s  internal  politics  for  some 
time  have  been  dominated  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  party  would  absorb  the 
Seiyu-honto.  Six  weeks  ago  the  Op¬ 
position  almost  succeeded  and  had  en¬ 
listed  the  Seiyu-lwnto  cooperation  in 
a  non-confidence  motion  which.  If 
pressed,  would  have  overthrown  the 
Government.  .  . 

The  Premier  countered  with  a  threat 
of  dissolution  and  induced  both  his 
opponents  to  withdraw  the  resolution. 
At  the  same  time  he  initiated  the  n®g9* 
tiations  which  have  now  reached  their 
successful  conclusion. 

Fusion  Strengthens  Cabinet. 

Internally,  the  effect  of  the  amalga¬ 
mations  is  that  the  Government  can 
carry  out  all  its  measures  undisturbed 
by  Parliamentary  obstruction.  It  places 
its  opponents  in  a  definite 
and  gains  the  right  to  hold  an  election 

at  its  chosen  time.  ,  * 

From  the  international  viewpoint  the 
change  insures  the  continuation  o 
Baron  Shidehara’s  cautious,  peaceful 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  especially 
his  sympathetic  policy  vis-a-vis  China. 

Recently  uneasiness  in  some  con^rv- 
ative  and  some  trading  circles  has  been 
developing  over  the  incipient  movement 
for  a  so-called  strong  policy  in  China. 

The  Seiyu-kai  Party  was  showing  in¬ 
terest  in  this  agitation  and  sent  a  dele¬ 
gation  to  China  to  study  the  situation. 
Now  that  the  Government  commands  a 
clear  majority  this  movement  loses  the 
ittle  importance  it  posses^ 


The  Seiyu-honto  has  always  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  present  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  year  ago, 
soon  after  Reljiro  Wakatsuki  came  into 
power  by  the  death  of  Premier  Kato, 
it  showed  a  decided  tendency  to  unite 
with  the  principal  party  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  the  Seiyu-kai,  from  which  it 
had  originally  sprung.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  Seiyu-honto  and 
the  Government  party,  the  Kensei-kai, 
then  centred  on  the  distribution  of 
subsidies  to  the  loOal  administrations; 
its  failure  to  unite  with  the  mother 
party  was  then,  as  later,  the  latter’s 
pro-Russian  but  otherwise  generally 
I  anti-foreign  policy,  and  its  advocacy 
I  for  a  more  strenuous  policy  in  China, 
independent  of  the  othpr  powers  save 
I  Russia.  Aside  from  the  present  alliance  fi;' 
the  Government  can  also  usually  de-  V 
pend  on  a  round  dozen  votes  from  the 
1  two  minor  parties  and  the  Indepen- 
I  dents.  The  division  of  the  present 
jHouse  is  as  follows: 

Kenseikai  . 

Seiyu-honto  . 

Seiyukai  . 136 

Dookokai  .  26 

Sin  Sei  Kai . 26 

Business  Men’s  Party .  9 

Independents  .  6 

ITAilAN  REPLK 
SHARPLY  TO  WEILS' 


Editor  Retorts  Arraignment  of 
Dictator  and  Country  Is  Based 
oif  Superficial  Study. 

MYTH  OF  MPANESE  POWER 

A  Native  and  an  American  Discuss 
Nation’s  Weaknesses  in  the  May 
Issue  of  Current  History. 


m 


H.  G.  Wells’s  discussion  of  Italy  un¬ 
der  Mussolini  is  reprinted  from  The 
Nh:w  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  of 
I  Feb.  6  in  Current  History  for  May.  In 
I  that  article  Mr.  Wells  saw  Italy  as 
“the  Sick  Hand  of  Europe,  a  fever  pa¬ 
tient  flushed  with  a  hectic  resem¬ 
blance  to  health  and  still  capable  of 
convulsive  but  not  of  sustained  vio¬ 
lence.”  He  found  Mussolini  “a  postur¬ 
ing  figure,  rejoicing  in  acting  the  r6lc 
of  Savior  and  Remaker  of  a  Hairy, 
Heroic  Italy”;  a  man  “monstrously 
vain”  and  “too  afraid  of  self-realiza¬ 
tion  to  endure  the  face  of  an  antago¬ 
nist.”  , 

Tomaso  Sillani,  editor  of  La  Ras- 
Bcgna  Italiana,  whose  reply  to  Mr. 
Wells  bears  the  earmarks  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  statement,  asserts  that  Mr.  Wells 
evolves  “a  picturesque  fairy  tale, 
based  on  a  wholly  superficial  study.’ 
He  describes  the  origin  of  Fascism  in 
the  old  Italian  nationalism,  which 
taught  that  “the  nation  is  the  most 
perfect  form  of  collective  life,  and  the 
supreme  ethical  beauty  is  the  willing 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
nation”:  its  stepping  into  the  breach 
at  the  time  of  a  crisis  in  the  industiial 
life  of  the  nation,  and  its  subsequent 
systematic  'attempt  to  eliminate  the 

class  struggle  from  industry  and  build 
a  permanent  social  peace  by  the 
tion  of  “a  labor  charter,  regulating 
the  duties  and  rights  of  employers  and 
employes,  not  only  in  ail 
labor  itself  but  also  m  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  its  relations  with 
a  whole.”  Fascism,  according  to  Mr. 

Sillani, 


g^  be  inevitably 
attained  because  it  is  not  the  dream  of 
this  or  that  ina.ii,  firm  and 

ardent  aspiration  of  all  young  Italy 
athirst  for  the  future.” 

The  Japanese  “Myth.” 

“The  greatest  myth  of  the  world  to- 
flay  is  that  Japan  is  a  great  power,”  is 
a  statement  made  by  Roderick  O. 
Matheson,  editor  of  The  Japan  Times 
and  long  a  resident  of  Japan,  in  Cur¬ 
rent  History  for  May.  The  basic  weak¬ 
ness  of  Japan,  according  to  Mr.  Mathe¬ 
son,  lies  in  the  inefficiency  and  lack 
of  initiative  of  her  people.  He  says 
they  are  “lovable,  courteous,  artistic 
and  kindly,”  but  are  content  to  “mud¬ 
dle  along,”  because  they  do  not  know 
how  backward  they  really  are  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  taught  to  consider 
ihemselves  superior  to  all  foreigners. 

Mr.  Matheson  sees  Japan  in  serious® 
financial  straits  because  of  the  col-  8 
lapse  of  the  war-time  manufacturing  | 
boom.  Mr.  Matheson  says  the  paper  i 
stiength  of  Japan’s  army  and  navy  c; 

indeed  formidable,  hut  that  the  coun-  ,/ 

try  actually  has  not  the  resources  to 
maintain  a  great  force  on  any  distant 
front.  The  conclusion  Mr.  Matheson 
reaches  is  that  the  sooner  the  myth  of 
Japan’s  greatness  is  exploded  the  b«- 
ter  for  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the 

world.  I' i 

K.  K.  Kawakami,  American  corre- 
upondcnt  of  two  of  Japan’s  largest  i  / ./ 

!  newspapers,  comes  to  the  defense  of 
i  his  native  land  with  the  statement 
Ithat  “Japan  is  efficient  in  her  own 
way,  not  in  the  American  way.”  Ho^y- 
I  ever,  he  welcomes  Mr.  Matheson  s 
I  criticisms  in  the  name  of  Japan  and 
i  says  they  will  he  heeded.  Mr.  Kawa- 
I  kami  agrees  that  Japan  will  never 
I  wage  an  offensive  war,  but  the  reason 
ils  not  her  inefficiency.  “The  reason 
lies  in  her  faith  in  the  new  order  and 
new  ideahs  that  have  dawned  upon  the 
I  world,”  he  says,  “as  well  as  in  her 
I  belief  that,  given  patience  and  good 
I  tamper  on  both  sides,  there  is  no  issue 
I  between  herself  and  her  neighbors 
Ithat  cannot  be  solved  through  the 
I  amicable  process  of  mutual  conces- 
Ision.”  Japan’s  financial  troubles  are 
llaid  by  Mr.  Kawakami  to  the  terrific 
llosses  from  her  recent  earthquake  dis- 
Iftsters.  He  asserts  that  “even  now  her 
icondition  is  infinitely  sounder  than 
Ithat  of  England  a  century  ago.  Japan 
I  may  yet  become  the  Britain  of  the 

1  The  farm  problem  is  discussed  from 
[many  angles  by  S.  G.  Rubinow,  agri- 
6  cultural  economist,  whose  name  earn  e 
llnto  the  Ford  libel  suit  recently  in 
[progress  at  Detroit.  He  taxes  the 
[farmer  with  “lack  of  ability  or  deter- 
jmination  to  organize  cohesively  as 
[other  industrial  and  business 
Shave  done,”  and  asserts  that  nothing 
i  more  unfortunate  has  come  to  agncul- 
Iture  than  its  entanglement  with  poli- 
Itics.”  Mr.  Rubinow  presents  5®°" 

ommendations  on  which  to  build  a 
sound  national  agricultural  policy,  as 
I  follows:  Agrucultural  extension  Mork,  ,, 


'll 


t 


1.3  conducted  by  the  Department  ot 


I  Agriculture  and  the  colleges,  to  be 
*1  extended  and  developed;  farm  diversi-  ^ 

!  fication  in  all  its  branches  to  be  de-  y, 
veloped  and  accelerated;  agriculture^ 
i  not  to  be  ’nandicapped  by  passage  ot  \ 
any  so-called  “farm  relief”  measures :  , 
agriculture  to  be  industrialized ;  sound  , 
cooperative  marketing  and  scientific 
distribution  to  oe  fostered  and  i 

couraged :  all  marginal  and  distressed  f 
llands^unfit  for  profitable  production  r, 

I  to  revert  to  the  Government. 

Servant  Girl  Shortage. 

Our  domestic  servant  shortage,  also 
[an  economic  problem  of  some  magni-  i 
jtude,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  I-’ 
[Ethel  M.  Smith.  Legislative  Secretary 
lof  the  National  Women’s  Trade  Union 
I  League.  Miss  Smith  shows  the  new* 

I  immigration  law  to  be  an  important 
contributing  cause  to  this  condition, 

I  but  believes  the  chief  cause  to  be  the 
[movement  of  women,  in  great  num- 
'  hers,  out  of  their  historically  allotted 
‘sphere’  into  other  fields  of  the  world  s 

work.”  .  ,  _ 

New  England’s  industrial  reawaken¬ 
ing  is  described  by  — 


>.,u  the  Board  of  Currc 

History  Associates.  The  New  Engiana 

Conference  and  Council,  recently  o 
ganized  with  the  aim  of  “putting  Ne 
England  once  more  on  the  map, 
meeting  with  signal  success,  according 
to  Professor  MacDonald,  particularly 
in  their  reorganization  of  industry. 

That  our  huge  expenditures 
cation  are  producing  tangible  results  is 
asserted  in  the  article  by  Jol^ 
Schniidtmann,  member  of  the  B^rd 
of  Begents  of  the  University  of  Wis 
consin,  in  which  he  describes  the  re¬ 
markable  results  obtained  from  tne 
agricultural  research  that  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  many  of  our  State  universi- 

*  Spiritualism  is  analyzed  “in  the  light 
of  modern  science”  by  Adam  Gowans 
Whyte,  British  scientist,  and  “found 
•wanting  in  any  claim  to  scientific  rec¬ 
ognition.”  Mr.  Whyte’s  most  serious 
charge  is  “that  spiritualism  has  not 
.added  a  single  grain  to  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  With  all  its  talk  about  revela¬ 
tions  there  has  never  been,  in  an  in- 
Itellectual  sense,  any  revelation  worth 
talking  about.” 

The  war  guilt  problem  is  dealt  witn 


an  article  by  Arthur  von  Gwinner, 

1  former  President  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank.  He  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
the  continuance  of  the  discussion,  as¬ 
serting  that  it  “means  life  or  moral 
death  to  a,  nation  of  60,000,000  souls. 

Other  articles  in  May  Current  His- 
I  tory  Magazine  are  “Iceland  in  19?’^ 
by  Thorstine  Jackson,  decorated  by 
1  the  King  of  Denmark  for  her  literary 
work;  “Russia’s  New  Marriage  Code,” 
Iby  Dr  Vera  Danchakoff  of  Columbia 
luniyersity;  “French  Problems  in  Indo- 
1  China,”  b.y  Foster  Rhea  Dulles; 

“France’s  Colonial  Success  in  Moroc- 
Ico,’-  by  Dorothy  J.  Colburn;  “Aus- 
Itralia’s  New  Seat  of  Government,”  by 
Isir  Hugh  Denison,  Commissioner  for 
Ithe  Commonwealth  to  the  United 
Istates;  “The  Negro’s  Contribution  to 
lAmerican  Music,”  by  Cleveland  G.  Al¬ 
lien;  “Prohibition  in  Porto  Rico.”  by  J. 
Ie.  Cuesta,  and  “Bagdad,  Old  and 
Incw,”  by  Reuben  Levy. 

I  The  Historians’  Chronicle  of  the 
■World  gives  its  usual  compilation  of 
I  significant  events  of  the  month  by 
[fourteen  American  historians.  The 
jconfusing  situation  in  China  and  the 
[events  of  the  month  in  that  country 
[are  treated  by  Professor  Quincy 
j  Wright  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


in  Japan,  Mr.  Winn  already  has  some 
knowledge  of  Japanese  and  is  doing 
second  year  work  in  the  Japanese 
I^anguage  School.  They  expect  to 
take  up  work  in  Wakayama. 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Dosker  comes 
from  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Center  College  and 
Louisville  Seminary,  and  had  a 
year’s  post-graduate  work  in  Princeton 
Seminary. 

Miss  Nina  P.  Ellis  and  Miss 
Katherine  Arbury  expect  to  engage 
in  educational  work.  Miss  Ellis 
home  is  in  Helena,  Montana.  Her 
college  is  Wooster  University  and, 
in  addition,  she  has  had  graduate  work 
in  Western  Reserve  University  and  has 
taken  the  course  of  the  Young  Women  s 
Christian  Association  National  Training 
School  in  New  York  City.  Miss 
Arbury  has  studied  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Univershy  of 
Chicago.  She  is  a  trained  Kinder¬ 
gartener,  having  taken  the  course  in 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  sending  forth  of 
so  many  earnest  young  people  means 
that  the  Church  at  home  is  awakening 
to  the  great  needs  of  Japan,  and  that 
we  may  expect  in  the  future,  an 
even  greater  number  of  recruits  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  this  land,  whose 
claims  have  been  so  often  overlooked. 


A  VICIOUS  ATTACK  ON 
OHRISTIANITY. 


The  cartoons  on  the  cover  constitute 
a  shocking  attempt  to  inspire  hatred  ot  ^ 
Christianity  and  contempt  tor  it  by 
an  outrageous  representation  of  the  ^'■-5 
Christian  religion  symbolically  as  agb 
human-headed  dog,  or  of  Christ  him-  3.. 
.self  as  a  monster  with  the  upper  part  L 
like  a  man  and  the  lower  part  like  aj  . 
dog,  nailed  to  a  cross  and  threatened  p . 
with  destruction  by  the  up-lifted  foot  or  ^ 
the  clenched  fist  of  a  figure  repre.sentmg;;  - 
the  aroused  spirit  of  Japan  fighting  p 
victoriously  to  rid  the  country  of  a  | 
hateful  and  dangerous  intruder.  .  J 
The  contents  correspond  to  the 
grade  of  intelligence  and  decency  _ 
exhibited  on  the  cover.  Some  of  the ; 
articles,  indeed,  display  a  considerable  f 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  Christian 
thought,  and  arguments  are  freely 
drawn  from  the  extreme  Hig  er , 


Criticism  to  show  that  among 


well 


In  August  of  this  year  the  Z>ai 
Kolmmin  (“  Great  Nation  ”)  first 
published  a  “  Christian  Expulsion 
Number.”  f  This  appears  to  have  , 
sold  so  well  as  to  justify  the  enterprise 
of  the  publishers,  for  the  September, 
October,  and  November  numbers  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  same 
end. 


informed  scholars  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  mythological,  that  the 
patriarchs  are  unhistorical,  that  Jehovah 
was  nothing  but  the  God  of  Thunder 
on  Mount  Sinai,  claimed  by  the  wander¬ 
ing  Hebrew  desert  tribes  as  their  |  . 
iiji-gaini,  or  national  deity,  etc.,  etc. 

The  greater  part  of  the  text  of  the  ; 
magazine,  however,  is  taken  up  with 
skillful  appeals  to  the  national  prejudice, ; 
with  indignant  denunciation  that  the 
Christians  should  believe  God  Almighty 
to  be  superior  to  the  Emperor,  with 
unblushing  and  criminal  slander  against  i 
prominent  Christian  men,  with  malicious 
retailing  of  all  possible  difficulties  and 
scandals  among  Christians,  and  with 
interviews  in  which  prominent^  men , 
express  their  disapproval  and  dislike  of 
the  Christian  religion.  !  In  securing  the 
latter,  in  fact,  it  been  established 
that  the  editors  have  not  scrupled  to 
make  use  of  downright  fraud,  for  one 
prominent  man  quoted  in  its  pages  has 
declared  that  the  alleged  interview  with 
him  was  made  out  of  whole  cloth  and 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  30,  1934 


T oo  Great  Zeal 


Over'  abundance  of  zeal,  or 
merely  lack  of  imagination  and 
good  taste,  wbatever  the  incentive 
back  of  the  recent  posting  of 
Christian  broadsides  over  and 
about  the  religious  shrine^  of  the 
Chinese  people,  the  action  is  to 
be  deplored. 

Adverse  criticism  of  the  d  i  s- 
courtesy,  appearing  in  a  number ! 
of  foreign  language  newspapers 
of  China,  apparently  has  good  rea¬ 
son  on  its  side. 

Stories  of  the  incident  come 
from  Shanghai,  with  details  given 
of  lurid  placards  put  along  the 
Pilgrim’s  Trail  up  the  side  of 
1  China’s  “sacred  mountain,”  and 
i  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  other 
'  venerated  places,  with  picture^of 
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the  torments  of  hell  for  the  un¬ 
converted  sinner  a  favored  choice 
in  the  display. 

“It  is  hard  to  know,”  says  the 
North  China  Daily  News,  “which 
to  admire  more,  the  boldness  of 
the  missionaries  or  the  forebear- 
ance  of  the  Chinese. 

To  this  the  paper  adds  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  wonder  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  England  were  “some 
Buddhist  society  to  placard  the 
walls  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
with  Buddhist  posters!”  / 

It  is  evident  that  such  zeal  is 
without  defense  no  matter  where 
displayed. 

It  seems  Indeed,  no  question  of 
religion,  but  of  simple  courtesy 
and  an  understanding  of  one’s  fel¬ 
low  man. 


A  missionaiy  for  thirty-fo'or  years  in  China  is  glad  to  oomnent  on  a 
recent  editorial  of  the  Knosrille,  Tennessee  Journal,  entitled  Too  Great  Zeal. 
The  Kno^Ue  editor  «as  justified  in  his  remarks  if  his  facts  were  true,  which 

far  froHi  bBing  "tli©  c3-S6» 


However  suspicious  one  may  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  article 

in  the  North  China  Daily  News,  from  winch  the  editor  quotes,  one  hesitates  to 
deny  them  in  toto  -.vithout  months  of  inquiry.  One  can  merely  say  that  such  reports 
are  apt  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  and  distorted.  In  the  present  case  the  inclination, 
to  exaggerate  to  the  discredit  of  the  missionary  is  evident  in  such  statements  as 
..with  pictures  of  the  torments  of  heU  for  the  ^converted  sinner  a  favored  choice 

in  tlie  display*” 

It  is  true  that  for  some  years  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christians  have 
made  large  use  of  posters  and  placards,  in  line  with  venerable  Chinese  custom. 

Ihey  have  been  pasted  on  inner  and  even  outer  of  Ciu:isUan  chapels  as  a 

Gospel  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  tlrey  have  been  sold  or  given  to  the  Chinese  who  lihe 

to  decorate  their  homes  with  the  bright  colored  pictures,  wlrether  the  art  be 

^  i.  1  ro-f  -i-hfnir  bein?  posted  on  temple  vTalls,  tnougU 

,  .  I  have  not  knoTjn  of  their  oem^ 

Chinese  or  foreign,  j. 

it  is  quite  possible  since  those  .«Us  commonly  display  almost  eve^  other  sort  of 
poster,  n-hat  some  of  them  may  have  beg. 
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the  path  from  the  base  to  the  suramLt  of  Tai  Shan  is  quite  conceivable.  The  one 
who  has  made  the  accusation  evidently  does  not  know  how  lightly  the  Chinese  regard 
the  "sacredness”  of  such  a  mountain  path,  along  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  carry 
on  any  business  which  will  make  a  little  money ,  nor  does  he  realize  that  all  but 
the  "idol  room"  in  the  temples  themselves  is  gladly  rented  to  Chinese  or  foreigners 
for  a  price,  and  no  desecration  is  felt* 

As  to  the  character  of  the  pictures  on  these  posters,  I  do  not  recall, 
in  thirty-four  years  in  China,  ever  having  seen  "the  torments  of  hell  for  the 
unconverted  sinner"  depicted  on  a  Christian  poster*  lou  would  find  these  "torments" 
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prominently  displayed  on  the  v;alls  and  among  the  images  of  mary  a  Buddhist  or 
Taoist  temple,  put  there  by  the  priests  of  those  religions,  but  not  on  any 
Christian  posters  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Life  of  Christ,  Pilgrim’ s  Progress, 

The  Prodigal  Son  and  other  Parables,  God’s  V/ord  as  a  Light,  Purifying  of 
Home  Life,  Public  Health,  The  Advantages  of  Education,  etc.,  etc.  are  the 
"favored  choice"  of  the  Christian  evangelists.  That  is  not  to  say  that  some 
of  the  independent  and  extremist  missionaries  have  never  done  any  of  the  things 
charged  in  the  editorial,  but  I  can  say  v;ith  confidence  that  not  one  missionary 
in  a  hundred  has  offended  Christian  taste  or  pagan  courtesy  in  this  matter. 


Jan.  24,  1934 


Courtenay  H.  Fenn 


Know  all  laen  by  these  presents  tlriat  1,  James  lUra 
son  of  tlie  late  Kira  Sinj^  of  Ludliiana  in  tiie 


.  I  J  •  ’  ^  ■*>. 


Punjab  and  Grace  wife  of  James  Kira  SingJi  do  hereby 


with  our  fre«»  and  plei^veure  bequeath  our  eldont  son 


■  i 


-n 

Basil  Reginald,  'to  be  hereuftev  known  as  Basil  Reginald 
Jaraes.  the  name  given  to  him  at  his  baptisjtm  at  tiie  St. 
John's  Churcn  in  Wilderness  at  Raini  Tal,  aged  9 
years,  for  the  service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  under 
the  charge  of  the  Allahabad  Presbytery  after  ooupleting 
his  secularjynd  religious  educationa. 


■  i' ' ' 
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jTurther  wo  hereby  proiuiaa  that  aa  a&  vr« 

aXivo  W6  will  support  and  educate  the  boy  entirely 
a^ioald  JaaoB  Hlra  Singh  die  before  the  auid  Basil 
Heginol  Jaaos*  education  nau  i'iiiiaJaod,  miia  A-i-udniOud 

Presbytery  trill  tahe  charge  cjT  tiia  auid  3aiir- 
Jaaou  entirely. 

Por  the  present  the  said.  ihskSil  Higmuau  Jiictjc  is 
stud;^^inr.  In  the  l^ary  ’ianuiiiaker  school  and  ic  considered 
to  be  the  most  intelligent  boy  oi’  his  ag'U  he  will  oe 
put  thereafter  in  the  Juxona  Boaitiix^g  Sci*c-jl  uial  said 
Allahabad  Presbytery  is  request^.^.  wo  ciklx  xot  u  r-ipoXw 
annually  from  the  Principal  about  tlxe  prugrecs  of  the 
T?r;^id  Basil  He^^lnaad  J.‘ines. 

This  ’srill  and  Stateaent  is  wricten  at  tiii^i  stage  in 

order  that  the  said  Basil  Reginald  James  xiay  not  have 

any  other  ambition  than  to  become  a  soldier  of  tiie  Cross 

and  that  the  parents  will  have  no  other  dosire  than  to 

look  to  their  son  serving  tiielr  Lord  .ana  Auatcr. 

To  induce  the  said  Basil  Reginald  Jamec  we  have 

placed  in  his  favour  in  a  Bank  Ka.I.OOO/-  vdiich  will  be 

almost  doubled  vmen  he  is  years  of  age  and  should  at 

any  time  before  this  tiie^  boy  may  have  .aiy  other  desire 

than  to  serve  his  Master  he  will  forfeit  all  his  riglxt  to 

tills 


~  ^TlTto  the  next  who  would  be 
this  sum  vftiioh  will  pass  on  to  the  n 

filing  to  take  his  plaos. 

jr  day  of  February  in  tiie 

Sihed  this 


Japan  Holds  the  Key  ,^,s> 

by  ED  F.  COOK,  D.D. 


,  .  ,.„narv  opportunity  now  open  in  the 

To  every  door  of  mission  y  ^  ^  _ _ ^rVit^fhpr  we 


TO  every  door  of  ^  determine  whether  we 

Far  Bast.  Japan  holds  the  key. 
shall  sweep  through  opposing  forces.  The 

doors  -%--^3f;"n/wlth  wonderful  rapidity  an 
kingdom  of  Christ  authority  and 

influence  ttrough  she  will  be  the  determln- 

influence  o  spiritual  progress  of  Asia.  If 

Lg  factor  in  the  moral  an  ^ 

Lpan  remains  '„Lln  the  centur,.  As 

Itianized,  Asia  will  characteristic  vivacity, 

Japan  goes,  so  goes  Japanese,  shot  through  and  through 

Ivigor,  and  persistence  of  h  J 

with  the  of  Christ.^ 

istic  ig  the  most  awakened,  the  most  advanced, 

lof  the  self-confldent,  and  purposeful  nation 

+r%aS  Its  government  is  the  best  organized,  best  equipped, 
of  the  E  •  gj.  (jf  self-protection  and  self-pro- 

and  most  efficient.  I  ^  magniflcently  trained 

'’“^^'“and  In^  altogether  modern  and  efficient  navy,  she  takes 
S  rank  with  the  nILns  of  the  earth  as  a  military  power, 
^imperialism  and  militarism  she  has  out-Germanied  Germany^ 
^!he  is  really  more  determined  upon  conquest  and  mastery  than 
s  hitracheif  militarism  and  her  example  of  modem  im- 
jerialism  For  prestige  and  world  influence  Japan  is  in  the 
Mmt  What  the  united  States  is  in  the  sisterhood  of  he 
Americas.  In  political  ambition,  however,  she  is  quite  unlike 
■America  Japan’s  policies  of  territorial  expansion  are  p 
LTnced'  Her  purpose  to  dominate  the  Far  East  is  unquestion- 
lable  Any  one  who  has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  imperml- 
C  and  militarism  in  Japan  will  not  doubt  for  ^  -ment  her 
ability  to  conquer  by  force  of  arms  every  nation  of  the  Extern 
Igroup  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  her  policy  in  Korea 
will  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  extensive  aggression  in  the 
Isast  by  unchristian  Japan  will  set  back  the  kingdom  of  C  ns 
I  in  Asia  for  one  hundred  years.  On  the  other  hand  any  one 
[who  knows  the  Japanese*wlll  admit  that,  if  Japan  is  Christian- 
lized  and  her  national  policies  are  molded  accordingly,  the 
whole  Orient  will  immediately  feel  her  dominant  influence  and 
readily  respond  to  her  presentation  of  Christianity.  Japan  re- 
I  generated  would  guarantee  national  order  and  peace  in  the 
Orient,  religious  liberty  for  all,  and  freedom  for  the  Christian 
propaganda  in  every  land. 

But,  alas!  Japan  is  moving  more  rapidly  in  her  politica,!  im¬ 
portance  and  aggressions  than  Christianity  is  advancing  in  its 
influence  upon  the  national  life  of  Japan.  It  is  true  that  the 
diffusive  influences  of  Christianity  in  Japan  have  been  tremen¬ 
dous  during  the  last  generation.  The  impact  of  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  missionary  and  his 
message  have  shaken  Japan  from  her  old  foundations  and 
brought  her  into  the  light  of  a  new  day,  but  Japan  is  not  yet 


Christianized.  Her  millions  are  yet  untouched.  The  work  s 
only  begun.  We  have  scarcely  touched  the  fringes.  As  s  e 
goes  forth  to  master  Oriental  nations,  she  goes  without  Christ, 
without  his  influence  dominant  in  any  sphere  of  her  life.  She 
goes  forth  selfish,  ambitious,  without  sufficient  moral  founda- 
tion,  and  wholly  without  spiritual  ideals  except  as  they  have 
been  born  in  the  souls  of  a  few  great  leaders  who  are  not  able 
as  yet  to  dominate  the  thought  and  life  of  the  nation. 

In  the  future  evangelization  of  China  what  will  the  domi 
nance  of  Japan’s  infiuence  mean  as  things  now  stand?  This 
is  a  question  that  stirs  the  heart  to  its  depths.  The  answer 
startles  a  man  who  knows  the  Eastern  situation.  If  Korea  is 
an  illustration  of  Japan’s  policy,  if  along  with  her  purpose  to 
establish  a  stable  government  and  to  develop  and  beautify  t  e 
country  she  carries,  as  she  has  carried  to  Korea,  an  ambition 
to  subordinate  the  people,  to  Japanize  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing,  to  dominate  all  thought  and  regulate  all  activity,  to  cir- 
cumscribe  all  movements  and  limit  all  liberty,  then  her  threat- 
ened  dominance  in  China  will  be  a  calamity.  If  it  means  t^atf  •  - 
in  China  Japan  will  misunderstand  and  misinterpret  Christian  ^ 
men  and  Christian  influences,  as  she  has  in  Korea,  then  iier  ^ 
presence  and  influence  will  set  back  for  a  century  the  wheelst  ■ 
of  Christian  progress  in  that  great  land  of  sober,  earnest  men.  j,  ;. 

All  this  means  that  the  war  in  Europe,  which  has  apparentlyj  , 
set  free  the  hand  of  Japan  to  reach  out  after  her  ambitions  in| 
the  East,  brings  a  new  challenge  to  the  Church  of  God  in/ 
America  to  look,  and  that  speedily,  to  her  responsibility  for  ’, 
evangelizing  Japan.  We  never  faced  a  greater  opportunity  nor 
a  more  urgent  responsibility  than  the  obligation  of  Christian 
America  to  take  Japan  by  the  hand  and  in  the  love  of  Christ 
lead  her  into  the  full  light  of  the  gospel.  We  should  imme- 
diately  increase  our  force  of  evangelistic  missionaries  by  send-  j 
ing  out  a  picked  company  of  well-trained,  consecrated  men 
and  a  large  number  of  the  best  women  who  can  be  found  in 
point  of  education,  culture,  and  consecration.  The  Methodist 
Church  of  Japan  is  making  sure  but  slow  progress  against  the 
tides  of  rationalism  and  infidelity  ' which  swept  over  Japan  in 
the  days  of  her  first  awakening.  The  Methodism  of  Japan  is 
brave  and  strong;  but  her  endeavors  must  be  multiplied,  and  to 
this  end  evangelistic  reenforcement  is  the  outstanding  need. 

Next  to  this  I  feel  that  the  generation  of  eager,  open-minded 
young  men  and  women  who  will  soon  pass  upon  the  stage  of  na¬ 
tional  infiuence  should  be  talvon  in  large  numbers  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  schools,  which  already  overfiow  and  limit  patronage  only 
because  of  limitation  in  equipment.  In  twenty-five  years 
Kwansei  Gakuin  has  grown  in  patronage  from  27  men  to  745. 

Dr.  Bates,  dean  of  the  college  department,  told  me  that  if 
they  had  dormitories  they  could  as  easily  have  one  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  men.  In  the  same  length  of  time  Hiro¬ 
shima  Girls’  School  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  little  girls 
gathered  about  the  knee  of  Miss  Gaines  to  a  great  instituticm  j. 


rlof  wffil-organized'^d^artments,  wit^  a  patronage  of  725.  ^There 
;are  .always  girls  on  the  waiting  list,  and  the  thing  of  which 
we  are  most  conscious  all  the  time  is  lack  of  room  to  do  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Palmore  Institute  grew  in  one 
generation  from  a  score  to  730  eager  seekers  after  knowledge. 
'Our  Christian  institutions  are  among  the  most  widely  recog¬ 
nized  evangelistic  agencies  and  are  in  position  to  make  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  far-reaching  contribution  to  the  great  end  of 
Japan’s  regeneration. 

Next  in  order  and  perhaps  of  equal  importance  with  each  of 
the  other  agencies  mentioned  is  the  need  for  the  creation  and 
<;irculation  of  Christian  literature.  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
where  such  eagerness  for  knowledge,  such  hunger  for  books. 
In  company  with  Dr.  Wainright  I  walked  through  a  mile  of 
"bookstores  on  a  great  street  that  bisects  the  university  section 
of  Tokyo  and  was  astonished  at  a  sight  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere.  Books,  books,  books,  dealing  with 
overy  subject  under  the  sun,  and  every  stall  filled  with  young 


men  and  boys  coming  and  going,  carrying  away  the  world’s  j 
literature,  both  bad  and  good,  devouring  the  thought  of  all  ' 
ages,  and  rushing  on  to  their  destinies  determined  largely  by 
what  they  read!  The  Christian  Literature  Society  is  rendering 
an  exceptional  service;  but  its  resources  should  be  multiplied, 
and  the  world  should  recognize  what  the  evangelization  of  Japan 
means  to  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  Eastern  nations. 

Again  let  me  say,  Japan  is  the  key  to  the  missionary  situa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  East.  For  the  Church  to  withdraw  her  hand 
and  lessen  her  effort  or  mark  time  in  an  hour  so  big  with  op¬ 
portunity,  so  potential  with  influence  in  the  history  of  Japan 
is  to  ignore  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  scorn  the  providences 
of  God.  May  God  help  us  to  see  our  present-hour  duty  to  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  and  to  send  an  adequate  force  of  men  and 
women  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  lead  that  wonderful 
people  into  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  thus  prepare  them  for 
Christian  leadership  in  the  Orient! 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 

A  New  Peril  in  China 

BY  ED  F.  COOK,  D.D. 


March  26,  1915. 


Japan  aspires  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Far  East.  If  the  ambi¬ 
tion  ended  here,  it  would  be  legitimate;  for  Japan  is  the  best- 
developed,  best-organized,  and  the  most  purposeful  nation  of  the 
Orient.  The  war  in  Europe,  however,  has  given  Japan  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  advance  step  in  the  realization  of  her  political 
ambition,  and  more  than  leadership  seems  to  be  her  aim.  The 
alacrity  with  which  she  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  Ger¬ 
many’s  possession  in  China  and  the  demands  she  has  made  upon 
China  herself  would  indicate  an  ambition  for  control.  Her 
demands  suggest  the'  beginning  of  a  domination  and  a  possible 
subordination  of  large  areas  of  the  Chinese  Republic  and  even 
a  plan  to  exploit  them  in  the  interest  of  Japan’s  enrichment 
and  political  advancement.  -As  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  Japan 
dislodged  Germany  from  Kiauchau,  and  this  was  her  right 
under  terms  of  war.  Reasonable  demands  upon  China  in  view 
of  her  success  at  arms  would  be  legitimate;  but  interpreting  the 
terms  of  those  recently  published  demands  in  the  light  of 
Japan’s  policies  in  Korea,  one  is  forced  to  see  a  deep-seated  and 
far-reaching  political  purpose.  In  this  purpose  one  sees  peril 
to  China’s  integrity  as  a  nation  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  recognizes  danger  to  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions.  The  following  epitome  of  the  demands  upon 
China  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  apprehension; 

“The  Chinese  government  shall  consult  Japan  before  choos¬ 
ing  foreign  advisers  in  political,  military,  and  financial  mat¬ 
ters;  and  if  such  advisers  are  employed,  Japanese  shall  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  , 

“China  and  Japan  shall  police  jointly  imporUnt  places  in 

China,  or  Japanese  shall  be  preferred  in  case  foreign  police  ad¬ 
visers  are  employed. 

“China  shall  purchase  from  Japan  at  least  one-half  the  arms 
and  ammunition  it  uses  hereafter;  otherwise  an  arsenal  shall 
be  established  in  China  employing  Japanese  experts  and  ma- 

^^“Tapan  shall  have  special  privileges  in  the  province  of  Fukien 
and  shall  be  consulted  first  in  case  foreign  capital  is  required 
in  the  province  for  railroad  construction,  shipbuilding,  mining 
and  harbor  improvements. 

“Japan  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  other  nations  to  esUb- 
lish  missions,  schools,  and  Churches  throughout  the  country. 

with  the  privilege  of  propagating  Buddhism. 

“Japan  shall  enjoy  certain  enumerated  rights  in  connection 

with  the  construction  of  railroads. 

These  demands  have  brought  ‘„Z 


opportunity  for  self-development  and  self-expression  endangered.*, 
She  sees  tyranny  and  oppression  from  an  alien  power  or  a  longl 

and  terrible  struggle  for  freedom.  _  jj 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  one  could  think  of  missions.| 
apart  from  the  political  policies  and  practices  of  the  nations.  | 
The  fear  expressed  that  Japan’s  success  in  enforcing  these  de-| 
mands  upon  China  would  imperil  the  progress  of  Christian  mis-| 
sions  is  to  my  mind  equally  justified  with  the  fear  China  express- j 
es  by  her  vigorous  protest.  The  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  Japan’s  policies  in  Korea.  They  have  been 
clear-cut,  well  defined,  and  consistently  carried  out  from  the| 
beginning  of  Japanese  occupation.  This  policy  has  been  four¬ 
fold;  To  establish  stable  government,  to  develop  the  country, 
to  subordinate  the  people,  and  to  Japanize  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  policies  have  been  suo-j 
cessfully  promoted  is  remarkable.  In  the  process,  however,, 
the  government  encountered  difiiculty  in  dealing  with  the  Chris 
tian  Church  in  Korea.  These  difficulties  grew  out  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  Japanese  ofiicials  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Korea,  to  explain  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  life  of  the  people,  to  interpret  the  motive  of 
Christian  men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  to  employ 

the  forces  Christianity  develops. 

The  outcome  of  Japan’s  limitation  in  understanding  the 
Christian  influence  in  Korea  and  in  interpreting  Christianity 
as  a  force  in  human  experience  was  suspicion  of  the  native 
Church  and  distrust  of  the  missionary.  Hence  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  espionage,  the  setting  up  of  opposition  to 
the  Christian  Church,  and  an  all  too  frequent  persecution  of 
the  native  Christians  (the  outstanding  feature  of  which  is  th“ 
now  famous  conspiracy  case).  The  results  of  this  policy  were 
the  intimidation  of  the  infant  Church,  the  creation  of  new  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  work  of  evangelism  and  education,  diminished 
results  from  continued  missionary  activities,  reduced  member¬ 
ship  in  the  native  Church,  and  a  shift  of  community  interest 

from  the  Church  to  a  secular  center.  .  ,  , 

Judging  from  the  recent  history  of  Korea,  one  is  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  pagan  Japan  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  Eastern, 
vroup  of  the  nations  imperils  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  Orient  in  proportion  as  she  is  permitted  to  esta  - 
lish  unlimited  control.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
would  have  greater  discernment  of  spiritual  things  in  China 
than  she  has  displayed  in  Korea,  nor* greater  aptitude  in  ad- 
justlug  herself  to  the  tacts  of  Christian  experience,  nor  greater 


These  demands  have  bronght  forth  “fn  ntlllslng  Christianity  as  a  factor  In  the  life  of  the 

China  for  she  does  not  see  that  In  acceding  to  them  she  opens  sa 
a  doo;  to  national  development  and  material  progress.  She  se  s  pe  P  . 
the  integrity  of  her  life  as  a  nation  threatened.  She  sees 
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by  ED  F.  COOK,  D.D 


An  rvuDortunity  immeasurably  greater  than  any  other  that 
An  opportun  y  effectual  extension 

ever  Z.  appeared  in  the  last  two 

)f  the  kingdom  ,  gomes  with  the  remarkable  awak- 

or/nter^tTn  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
3ning  of  inte  Through  one  hundred 

students,  and  the  lea  ^.^^^onary  effort  these  classes 

years  of  ^  !“fp_^Jrently  immovable.  The  literati  were 

stood  unmoved  and  but  resisted  with  every 

not  only  stolid  in  t  eir  i  .  n  Christian  doctrine  and 
atom  of  their  being  the  commg^of  .the^ 

opposed  with  every  u,pper  classes  the  accept- 

propaganda.  In  the  view  o  possible  dishonor  one  could 

anca  of  Christ  ^/"atest  dlsgt^ce  that  he  him. 

tring  upon  his  family  and 


A  few  words  about  the  evangelistic  campaign  of  1913-14  will 
brfng  vividly  to  the  reader’s  mind  the  complete  transforms 
tion  in  the  atmosphere  of  China’s  ^Irinking  and  the  attitude- 
of  China’s  officials  and  leaders.  In  1913  Dr.  Mott  and  M  ^ 
Eddy  began  an  evangelistic  campaign  in  the  interest  of  t 
!acfa.  aM  student  Casses.  The  Interest  and  —  w  re 
immediate  and  remarkable,  awaking  the  hope  J  f 

Church  in  America.  In  1914  Mr.  Eddy  returned  to  China  tor 
a  continuation  of  the  campaign  which  the  year  ^ 

been  so  full  of  promise.  The  results  surpassed  all  expec 
The  manifestations  of  divine  power  were  extraordi 
such  miracles  were  wrought  as  characterized  apostol^ 
I  was  in  China  during  the  Eddy  meetings  and  came  ^ 

something  of  the  outstanding  featmes  of  h^^^^  ^ 


tion. 

and 

days 

know 


— nr;n:;:;rae  ^MCals  and  students. 


^f^smenc 


chx 

p-55aa  Sulle-r  m-»  eye.  «  UgrUclaU  the 

great  Boxer  “Ptlemg  «  ^ 

movemen  s  fTitrive  out  the  foreigner  and  to  murder  the 

the  plot.  we«  laid  I®  dnv®  0^  ‘ 

Chlne»i  Chrmtians  who  retu.^  t 

UnfamouB  schemes  is  known  to  eveij  v  r.  ..  au  *  av,rx., 

1  ^  ,  va  p  atxa  infiiriated  mo'hs  and  of  the  ten  thou- 

rt  ", l"r.  to  the  faith  and  of  the  heroic 

L^pany  of  missionaries  who  also  witnessed  with  their  lives 

IZZe  truth  of  God-a  glorious  record  of  Christian  faith  and 

fortitude,  at  the  same  time  a  horrible  exhibition  of  the  hate  of 

China’s  officials  and  the  fury  of  her  mobs. 

But  a  new  day  has  come;  a  great  change  has  been  wrought. 
iThe  old  Manchu  dynasty  has  been  overthrown;  the  spirit  of 
democracy  has  been  born.  A  new  republic  has  emerged.  From 
I  the  great  families  of  old  China  have  come  officials  to  order  the 
affairs  of  State.  Through  all  these  years  the  leaven  of  the 
gospel  has  been  at  work.  Through  all  these  new  movements, 
[silent  and  effectual,  the  influence  of  Christ  has  been  felt.  At 
l^t,  after  a  century  of  missionary  effort,  the  doors  are  thrown 
[wide  open  for  reaching  the  officials,  the  educators,  and  the 
[students  of  great  old  China. 

No  more  wonderful  chapter  of  Church  history  has  ever  been 
[written  than  the  record  of  the  past  few  years  of  missionary  ef- 
Ifort  in  China.  The  nature  of  the  miracles  wrought  can  be 
[understood  only  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  century- 
faiths  of  Chinese  leaders,  of  the  deep  self-satisfaction  of 


y.i-. 


linese  Confucian  scholars,  of  the  contempt  with  which  they 
ird  all  knowledge  outside  of  the  Confucian  classics,  of  their 
ter. hate  and  deep-seated  prejudice  toward  all  things  new 
Id  rioreign,  and  of  the  characteristic  persistence  with  which 
have  resisted  the  advance  of  Christian  influence.  The 
»reaking  down  of  this  Gibraltar  of  official  prejudice  and  hate 
Ibegan  with  the  devoted  efforts  of  Brockman,  Garey,  and  Rob- 
linson.  These  men  were  sent  out  to  reach  with  the  message 
the  gospel  the  literati  and  the  students — a  big  and  appar- 
lentiy  hopeless  undertaking.  Through  fifteen  years  of  un¬ 
daunted  effort  and  tireless  trust  they  wrought.  Here  and 
iere  a  few  great  souls  were  reached  by  the  power  of  divine  grace. 
fFor  these  men  the  future  revealed  that  God  had  places  of  power 
in  China’s  new  life.  Through  the  years  in  which  Brockman 
[and  his  companions  were  laboring  with  such  faith  and  forti- 
Itude  the  devoted  ministry  of  a  great  body  of  China  mis- 
Isionaries  and  the  impact  of  a  Christian  civilization  upon  China’s 
I  life  and  institutions  were  creating  a  new  atmosphere,  promot- 
ling  mighty  reforms,  and  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
I  a  multitude  out  of  the  mass  of  China’s  millions. 

Through  these  years  there  emerged  from  time  to  time  from 
[the  Christian  schools  a  few  men  of  faith  and  vision  aflame 
[with  the  new  light  of  the  gospel.  These  men,  scattered  here 
and  there  by  the  political  vicissitudes  of  China  but  gripped 
by  the  power  of  divine  truth,  wrought  silently  and  effectually 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Ever  and  anon  some  man  who  had 
touched  Brockman  or  Garey  or  Robinson  emerged  from  the 
smoke  of  battle  or  from  the  fog  of  political  uncertainties  to 
take  strategic  positions  of  influence  in  the  new  political  order. 
[Here  and  there  the  great  wall  of  hate  and  prejudice  began  to 
I  crumble,  a  little  at  first,  only  a  little.  At  last  it  toppled  and 
fell,  broken  and  scattered  at  the  feet  of  the  missionary.  There 
[remains  only  that  the  scattered  pieces  shall  be  gathered  and 
builded  into  a  living  temple  dedicated  to  the  one  true  God. 


mention  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  most  impressed  me 

1.  The  complete  union  pf  all  denominational  evangelistic 
forces  and  Christian  schools  in  organization,  prayer,  and  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  meetings.  They  organized,  moved,  and  wrought 
as  one  great  body. 

2.  The  remarkable  attendance  of  officials  and  students  upon 
the  services.  Admission  was  by  ticket  only;  and  these  were 
issued  only  to  officials,  to  teachers,  and  to  students.  An  of¬ 
ficial  report  shows  the  following  striking  facts:  “Last  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  tour  of  Dr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Eddy  the  student  audiences; 
in  China  averaged  two  thousand  a  night;  this  year  there  was 
an  average  or  more  than  three  thousand  at  each  public  meeting. 
The  total  attendance  for  last  year  at  the  evangelistic  meetings  <■ 
was  78,230;  this  year  it  was  156,460.  While  last  year  there  were- 
seven  thousand  inquirers,  this  year  there  were  over  eighteen, 
thousand,  the  Fukien  Province  alone  reporting  8,894.  Fuchow 
reports  the  first  fifty  non-Christian  students  already  baptized.. 
Canton  reports  over  seventy.’’ 

3.  The  remarkable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of 
China.  In  a  private  letter  Mr.  Eddy  says:  “From  the  President 
down,  the  leading  officials  received  us  with  great  cordiality^ 

( 

hospitality,  and  openness  of  mind.  The  Vice  President  and  the? 
Governors  of  the  provinces  we  have  visited  have  entertained 
us  and  requested  us  to  address  them,  giving  us  the  priceless, 
privilege  of  bringing  publiciy  before  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time  the  claims  of  Christ  and  the  opportunity  to  present  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  only  adequate  solution  for  China’s  crucial  prob¬ 
lems.  These  officials-  have  in  some  oases  taken  the  chair  atj 
meetings,  erected  pavilions  for  the  evangelistic  meetings,  or| 
sent  proclamations  through  their  city  or  province  with  favor- j 
able  announcements  of  the  meetings.  They  have  for  the  first 
time  as  a  class  given  eager  attention  to  the  public  presentation 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel  and  have  by  their  remarkable 
openness  of  mind  thrown  open  to  us  not  only  the  official  classes 
but  the  students  and  leaders  of  China  for  a  great  evangelistic 
forward  movement.’’ 

Never  has  the  Church  faced  a  greater  opportunity  than  is  now 
presented  to  give  Christ  to  the  open-minded,  receptive,  willing 
makers  of  New  China.  “Give  us  a  decade,  and  we  can  have 
the  leaders  of  China  for  Christ,’’  said  the  former  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  Eddy  in  the  meeting  at  Peking.. 
There  is  no  possible  mistaking  what  the  change  in  attitude  of 
these  classes  of  Chinese  leaders  means  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.. 

In  this  greatest  and  newest  opportunity  that  has  come  to 
the  Church  of  God  in  China  there  is  surely  a  mighty  challenge 
from  the  Eternal  to  the  Church  in  America  to  go  forward. 
There  is  a  mighty  challenge  to  the  big,  well-trained  young  men 
of  America  to  put  life  and  service  into  this  new  day  of  the 
Church’s  opportunity.  There  is  a  mighty  challenge  to-  the 
men  of  means  to  put  money  into  church  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  this  the  greatest  of  all  mission  fields.  The  Church  is 
pitiably  unprepared  to  receive  and  develop  in  Christian  thought 
and  activity  the  leading  classes  who  are  now  turning  to  the 
Church  to  be  taught  the  way  of  truth  and  to  be  fed  on  the  bread 
of  life.  These  new  converts  from  official,  college,  and  univer¬ 
sity  circles  are  receiving  baptism  and  entering  the  Church 
Too  often  the  church  is  a  mean,  unattractive,  back-alley  chapel, 
unfit  for  the  coolies  of  the  street  who,  with  their  children, 
assemble  there;  unfit  for  the  work  of  Christian  ministry  and 
education;  wholly  unfit  for  the  reception  and  cultivation  of  the 


I 


gentlemen  and  scholars  who  are  now  seeking  light  at  the  altars 
Inf  the  Church  and  spiritual  illumination  through  its  ministry. 

1  Here  and  there  the  Church  has  builded  well.  At  a  great  major- 
lity  of  our  mission  stations,  however,  the  church  buildings  and 
[equipment  are  pitiably  inadequate,  and  we  are  altogether  un- 
1  prepared  for  the  new  responsibility  and  the  new  opportunity 
[which  God  has  thrust  upon  us.  We  must  improve  our  ma- 
Ichinery,  increase  the  number  of  well-trained  men,  and  evolve 
1  better  methods  of  training  a  native  ministry  and  of  promot- 
jing  the  organization  of  the  Church  if  we  meet  this  last  and 
[greatest  challenge  from  the  Lord. 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  Church  must  reach  the 
[leadership  of  China  if  China  is  to  be  Christianized.  One  mil¬ 
lion  of  her  four  hundred  million  to-day  determine  the  thought. 


the  government,  the  education,  and  the  policies  of  CKlnaT  This 
one  million  does  China’s  thinking,  China’s  planning,  China’s 


hoping.  This  one  million  is  public  opinion,  political  principle, 
national  policy.  Our  present-hour  crucial  problem,  therefore, 
in  China  is  not  reaching  her  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  |' 
million,  but  her  one  million  who  dominate  the  thought  and  | 
the  life  of  the  China  of  to-day  and  who  must  inevitably  de¬ 
termine  her  ultimate  destiny.  This  one  million,  shot  through 
and  through  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  would  quickly  make  pos-  ! 
sible  the  development  and  organization  of  a  force  of  native  i 
Christian  workers  that  would  sweep  through  China  with  the  ! 


-.1 


evangel  of  the  gospel  of  new  life  and  quicker  than  we  know 
lead  that  greatest  of  the  Oriental  peoples  into  the  fold  of  the 
living  God. 


The  Churchman 

lissions  and 
Historic  Creeds. 


The  difficulties  of  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  Eastern  peoples  are  often 
discussed  in  general  terms,  hut  exactly 
what  special  lines  of  development  or 
transformation  in  the  presentation  of 
truth  must  be  adopted  is  so  rarely 
brought  out  that  from  this  vague  atmos¬ 
phere  of  negative  criticism  little  practi¬ 
cal  good  can  result.  It  is  refreshing 
and  illuminating,  therefore,  to  turn  to  a 
short  article  in  The  East  and  the  West, 
written  by  a  missionary  worker  in 
India,  Mr.  A.  E.  Johnston,  who  gives  a 
I  frank  and  direct  reply  to  the  question, 

I  Why  is  it  that  Christianity  does  not 
Isprea^  naore  rapidly  in  India?  There 
is  something  more  involved  here,  he 
[thinks,  than  merely  defective  methods 
land  inadequately  equipped  missionaries, 
lor  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  the  native 
faith.  One  must  ask  whether  the  mes¬ 
sage  delivered  to  the  people  of  India  has 
been  exactly  what  it  should  have  been. 
iThe  ideal  missionary  message  must  be 
j  simply  the  original  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with  nothing 
I  added  to  it  and  nothing  subtracted  from 
it.  Yet  even  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  form  in  which  this  Gospel 
was  delivered  had  to  be  governed  by  con¬ 
temporary  social,  political  and  intellec- 
tnal  conditions. 

The  historic  faith  of  Christianity 
when  presented  to  men  of  Eastern  cul¬ 
ture  and  tradition  offers  so  mauy  difP- 
culties  that  only  a  few  can  penetrate  to 
the  spiritual  reality  beyond  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form.  As  a  concrete  illustration 
of  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Johnston  takes 
the  Yicene  Creed  and  attempts  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  its  words  and  phrases  im¬ 
press  the  Hindu.  He  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  obstacles 
arise  from  the  Hindu  way  of  thinking. 
Such  errors  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
if  the  Hindu  becomes  a  Christian,  but 
there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  Creed 
that  arise  from  its  Greek  character,  and 
do  not  touch  the  essence  of  the  Gospel. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the 
Hindu  sacred  books  were  composed 
1,300  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  that  there  is  a  religious  _  and 
philosophical  literature  in  Brahminism 
that  has  been  perpetuated  practically 
without  a  break  from  this  early  age 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  several 
respects,  therefore,  the  culture  of  the 
Hindi!  is  far  removed  from  the  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  inherited 
from  classic  civilization  that  are  found 
so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  Hicene  Creed. 
-  The  first  clause  of  the  Creed,  which 
posits  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  God¬ 
head,  expresses  truth  in  a  way  that  is 
unfamiliar  to  Hindu  custom.  Where 
we  would  speak  of  one  God  they  would 


say  ""God  without  a  seconaYmeaning 
by  these  two  words  a  doctrine  frequent¬ 
ly  professed  by  Christian  mystics — 
that  God  is  the  substance  of  all  things. 
But  a  much  more  serious  problem  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Yicene  use  of  the  word 
""Eather,”  for  to  the  Hindu  the  word 
^"father”  necessarily  implies  ""mother” 
as  its  correlative.  The  strength  of 
this  traditional  impression  is  seen  in  the 


lact  mar  many  new  secLs 

which  have  been  organized  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity  speak  of  God 
as  the  ""Mother-Father.”  In  any  case 
the  Hindu  is  apt  to  be  perplexed  by  the 
transition  from  the  literal  to  the  meta-l 
phorical  use  of  the  term  ""father,”  be-l 
cause  he  finds  the  same  term  applied  tol 
the  same  being  at  one  time  in  a  meta-T 
phorical,  at  another  time  in  a  literalj 
sense. 

The  words  ""Maker  of  Heaven  anc 
Earth,  and  of  All  Things  Visible  anc 
Invisible”  seems  to  the  Hindu  who  be-l 
lieves  in  the  Universal  Divine  Sub^ 
stance  a  redundant  and  unnecessari 
phrase.  But  these  objections  are  aftei 
all  of  a  secondary  order  compared  with! 
those  arising  from  the  use  of  the  word! 
Christ  in  connection  with  Our  Lord,  fori 
the  Hindu  cannot  first  believe  in  the  I 
Old  Testament  and  then  adopt  the  Hew. 
He  has  to  accept  the  person  and  the! 
teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  before  the 
witness  of  the  prophets  and  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  are  understood  and 
appreciated. 

As  to  the  phrases  employed  by  the 
Greek  Fathers  to  emphasize  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  Mr.  Johnston  speaks  of  the 
complications  introduced  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  Greek  thought  and  Hebrew 
metaphor.  Origen  and  Athanasius  need 
not  be  faulted  for  thinking  and  teach¬ 
ing  as  they  did ;  they  were  loyal  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  they  knew  it,  and 
their  definitions  were  composed  in  a 
way  intelligible  to  their  contempor¬ 
aries.  Yet  "if  the  Creed  is  used  as  ani 
instrument  of  teaching  the  Hindu  one 
must  ask  whether  it  is  essential  that 
Christians  should  make  these  Patristic 
definitions  a  part  of  their  first  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Gospel  in  India.  The 
Hindu  is  not  at  all  out  of  syinpathy 
with  acknowledging  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  ex-| 
pressed,  according  to  Mr.  Johnston’s  ex¬ 
perience,  furnishes  the  starting  point 
for  endless  questionings  and  discus¬ 
sions. 

Everywhere  that  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  India,  the  Hicene  Creed  is 
made  the  central  point  of  discussion,  al¬ 
though  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  taught 
as  sufficient  for  catechumens.  ""Had 
we  contented  ourselves  for  the  time 
being  with  the  Apostles’  Creed,”  says 
Mr.' Johnston,  ""our  difficulties  would 
J  have  been  much  less.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  translated  into  the  vernacular  and 
[require  subscription  from  the  pastors  to 
the  whole  of  our  English  Prayer  Book 
I — Thirty-nine  Articles  and  all.  Would 
Ithat  a  simple  liturgy  containing  only 
[the  Apostles’  Creed  had  been  drawn  up 


land  used  from  tne  first.’ 

Even  at  the  cost  of  reversing  a  Jo. 
[honored  policy,  it  would  seem  wise  v 
follow  the  suggestion  made  in  this  arti¬ 
cle,  that  missionaries  both  in  India  and 
I  elsewhere  should  try  to  get  back  to  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  faith,  should 
[make  their  formularies  few  and  clear, 
and  should  get  rid  of  all  accretions  to 
the  faith  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  bear  the 
marks  of  so  manv  otiose  and  worn-out 
controversies.  lu  the  Church  in 
America  we  know  the  disabilities  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  unfortunate  historical 
name,  and  there  is  practically  no  regret 
inai  in  tne  mission  fields  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church,  such  as  in  China  and  Japan,! 
it  has  been  fortunately  possible  to  dis-l 
sociate  the  native  converts  from  the  ac-l 
cidents  of  a  nomenclature  which  cani 
cause  no  joy  even  to  English-speakingl 
Christians,  but  which  must  be,  when  I 
translated  into  other  tongues,  nothing| 
short  of  grotesque.  People  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  that  the  essential  I 
thing  is  to  deliver  the  message  of  Christ! 
to  the  world  and  not  to  contend  that! 
that  message  can  only  be  faithfully  ex¬ 
plained  if  certain  fixed  and  absolute  1 
terms  are  employed.  The  primary 
appeal  of  the  Gospel  message  is  appre¬ 
ciated.  Mr.  Johnston  himself  speaks] 
I  of  the  universal  spiritual  craving  in  In¬ 
dia,  its  deep  sense  of  sin,  its  belief  inl 
incarnation.  These  are  the  elements! 
that  should  be  used  and  taken  fronu 
the  soil  itself.  An  exotic  type  of  Chris-] 
tianity  alienates  simply  because  it  is  in[ 
I  form  and  expression  literally  alien. 


RELATIONS  WITH  JAPAN 


Observations  Suggested  by  a  Recent  Visit  to  th^ast  in  the  Interests  , 
'  of  Both  Countries.  I 

By  henry  W.  TAF'T. _  } 


II. 


The  shantune  Province  has  a  1 

of  about  thirty  millions  and  is 


tlon  of  aooui  mu -ly  c.... -  5 

■  sanctKled  to  the  Chinese  people 
It  contains  the  grave  of  Confucius, 
contains  on  the  seacoast  the  ® 

Klao-Chau,  which  compn^s  about 
twenty  square  miles,  and  before  the 
war  had  been  leased  to  ^ 

j  a  long  term.  Tsing-tao. 

’  the  district,  was  made  an  attractiv 
and  flourishing  modem  city  during  the 


Shantung  so  far  as  Germany  had  any 
claims  upon  it,  preserving  to  herself 
the  right  to  establish  a  residential  dis¬ 
trict  at  Tsing-tao,  which  is  the  town 
of  Kiao-Chau  Bay ;  that  with  regard  to 
the  railways  and  mines  she  should  re¬ 
tain  only  the  rights  of  an  economic  con- 


I  German  occupation. 

I  At  the  outset  our  Japanese  conferees 
were  inclined  to  insist  that  there  was  no 
sttch  thing  as  a  Shantung  question,  and 
pghat  there  could  bo  no  controversy  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  Klao-Chau  and  Tsing-tao. 
Upon  our  explaining  that  an  impression 


'was 


widely  prevalent  in  this  country 


that  Japan  was  seeking  by  indirection 
I  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire 
^  Shantung  Province,  we  received  ample 
statements  concerning  the  fads  and  the 
future  policy  of  Japan. 

Policy  In  Shantung  Since  1914. 

It  would  have  historical  interest,  if 
space  permitted,  to  review  the  facts 
relating  to  Japan’s  military  campaign  j 
for  the  reduction  of  Klao-Chau  and  ■ 
her  subsequent  treaty  arrangements  ; 
with  China  concerning  her  future  re- 
latlons  to  that  district  and  the  eco-  1 
nomic  concessions  in  the  Shantung  i 
Province.  Such  a  review  would  probably  ' 
afford  evidence  that  elation  over  the  j 
victory  over  the  German  forces  and  be-  i- 
lief  that  military  control  of  the  Shan-  |. 
tung  Province  by  Japan  was  desirable  i 
had  led  powerful  elements  in  Japan  to 
dream  of  sovereignty  and  to  manoeuvre  j 
to  accomplish  that  end.  Extreme  de-  , 
mands,  subsequently  modified,  could  be  ! 
pointed  to  which  show  in  the  early  I 
years  of  the  war  lack  of  constancy,  if  | 
not  of  sincerity,  in  dealing  with  the 
situation.  But  it  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  these  things  took  place  when  the 
attention  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
was  focused  not  upon  negotiations 
(some  of  them  secret)  between  China 
and  Japan,  but  upon  the  efforts  of 
Japan  to  oo-operate  with  the  Allies  in 
defeating  Germany  and  destroying  her 
military  power  in  the  East.  Shifting 
internal  Japanese  politics  at  that  time 
had  much  to  do  with  the  policy  of  : 
Japan,  and,  if  we  would  not  be  misled, 
we  should  give  much  more  weight  to  \ 
the  more  recent  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
Government  when  the  .Shantung  ques¬ 
tion,  by  reason  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
of  Peace,  became  the  concern  of  tlie 
great  powers  of  the  world.  For  the 
practical  situation  Is  that  Japan  had 
obtained  the  insertion  In  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  the  Shantung  provisions,  but  I 
only  upon  her  assurance  that  .she  would  j 
not  seek  to  impair  the  sovereignty  of  i 
China  In  the  Shantung  Province  and  j 
would,  as  speedily  as  possible,  enter 
into  negotiations  with  China  for  a  set-  ; 
tlement  of  tlie  Kiao-Chau  situation  and 
all  questions  growing  out  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  concessions  in  the  province 
originally  granted  to  Gemrany.  In  this 
connection  the  statement  of  President 
Wilson  to  the  Senate  committee  will  be 
recalled. 


Japan’s  Assurances. 

He  said  that  his  understeurdlng  with 
the  Japanese  delegates  In  Paris  was 
“  that  Japan  would  return  to  China  in 
lullsoverelgnty  the  old  province  of 


cession  there,  with  the  right,  however, 
to  maintain  a  special  body  of  police  on 
the  railway,  the  personnel  of  which 
should  be  Chinese  under  Japanese  in¬ 
structors  nominated  by  the  managers 
of  the  company  and  appointed  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  I  think  that  Is 
the  wtiole  of  it.  *  •  •  She  has  promised 
not  to  retain  any  sovereignty  at  all  ’ 


Japan  did  not  fix  any  time  for  the  re-  |- 
turn  of  Shantung  further  than  to  say  | 
that  it  should  be  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  President  added  that  "  We  re- 
lied  on  Japan’s  good  faith  In  fulfilling  | 

that  promise." 

In  August,  1919,  Viscount  Uchlda,  the 
Mini-ster  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 'Japan, 
stated  to  the  press  that  Japan  did  not 
have  any  intention  to  retain  or  to  claim 
any  rights  which  affect  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  China  in  the  Province  of  |j 
Shantung. 

Prime  Minister  Hara  at  about  the  ^ 
same  time  made  a  similar  statement 
and  added  that  ■’  for  the  restitution  of 
Kiao-Chau  detailed  arrangements  should  | 
be  worked  out  beforehand  In  common 
accoid  between  the  Japane.se  and 
Chinese  Governments  and  that  the 
length  of  time  required  for  such  ar¬ 
rangements  depends  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  China.  In  any  case  we 
fully  realize  that  It  is  as  much  in  our 
interest  as  In  the  interests  of  China 
to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  all  needed 
arrangements  and  to  effect  without  un-  S 
necessary  delay  tl>e  restitution  of  leased  | 
territory  which  we  have  solemnly  un¬ 
dertaken.” 

Finally,  in  an  official  statement  em¬ 
bodied  in  correspondence  between  Japan 
and  China,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
on  June  14,  1920,  reiterated  its  “  desire 
and  Intention  to  effect  a  restoration  of 
Kiao-Chau  to  China  and  to  settle  mat¬ 
ters  Incidental  thereto.”  This  state¬ 
ment  contained  the  following  unam¬ 
biguous  declaration  ; 

"  Second— That  it  is  the  Intention  of  I 
the  Japanese  Government  to  withdraw 
Its  troops  from  along  the  Shantung  Rail-  j 
way  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  agree-  j 
ment  between  the  two  Governments  re¬ 
garding  the  disposition  of  Kiao-Chau. 
In  fact,  the  Japanese  Government  I 
wishes  to  withdraw  Ita  troops  as  speedily 


;  as  possible,  even  before  an  agreement 
I  Is  entered  into,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  competent  force  to  assume  the  duty 
of  guardlnl:  the  railway  after  evacua¬ 
tion,  It  is  constrained  to  keep  those 
troops  temporarily  stationed  there  to 
insure  the  security  of  communications 
and  safeguard  the  interests  of  Japan 
and  China,  who  are  co-partners  in  a 
joint  enterprise.” 

It  was  added ;  “  Repeated  declarations 
of  tire  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
I^ve  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  Japan 
seeks  at  the  earliest  date  a  fair  and 
just  settlement  of-  the  question.” 

Attempts  by  Japan  to  Negotiate  with 
China. 

Japan  has  repeatedly  attempted  to 
take  up  with  China  the  adjustment 


la  ‘'ofevlously  "ne^»»”'  > . '  ap¬ 
parently  the  delay  in  making  a  final 
settlement  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in 


procuring  China,  which,  so  far  as  a  na¬ 


tional  Government  Is  concerned,  is  prac¬ 


tically  acephalous,  to  function  at  all  in 
relation  to  foreign  affairs.  The  fact 


seems  to  be  that  the  Chinese  delegates 


went  to  Paris  to  procure  from  the  Peace  j-, 
Commission  an  arrangement  for  the  re- 
turn  to  it  of  both  the  Shantung  Prov-  L-;;,: 
ince  and  also  the  Klao-Chau  district,  not 
only  without  any  Impairment  of  its  sov-  ^ 
erelgnty  rights,  but  also  freed  from  all  i 
engagements  previously  made  w'lth  |  ; 
either  Germany  or  Japan  concerning^.;- 
economic  rights  and  concessions.  What- 
ever  mistakes  Japan  may  have  made 


with  reference  to  the  Shantung  question. 


h 


and  however  grasping  she  may  have  I 
been  in  extorting  from  China  unfavor-  j| 
able  treaties,  China  can  hardly  justify  j, 
herself  to  the  world,  now  that  the  light  I- 
of  publicity  is  thrown  upon  the  whole  |- 
situation,  in  refusing  at  least  to  enter  I 
upon  a  negotiation  for  an  adjustment  of 
this  troublesome  question. 

The  Situation  Created  by  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

The  repeated  assertion  by  Japan  that, 
under  Articles  156,  157  and  158  of  the 
iVersailles  Treaty  of  Peace,  they  do  not 
claim  to  have  acquired  any  political 
right  In  any  part  of  the  province,  ex- 
ept  in  a  limited  way  in  Kiao-Chau,  does 
not  entirely  allay  unfriendly  suspicion 
among  many  people  in  this  country.  By 
the  treaty  the  political  and  economic 
rights  and  powers  formerly  possessed 
■  by  Germany,  to  which,  under  the  treaty, 
Japan  succeeds,  include  an  Interest  In  T 
the  railroad  running  from  Tsing-tao,  j 
the  seaport,  to  Tsi  Nan-fu,  the  capital  j 
of  the  province,  a  distance  of  about  170 
miles,  and  this  Involves  the  supervision, 
even  where  there  are  only  economic 
rights,  which  pro-Chinese  critics  assert 
will  by  gradual  encroachment  ultimately 
be  converted  into  political  control.  At 
present  actual  control  is  exercised 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  Japanese 
military  force,  not  only  in  Klao-Chau 
but  also  along  the  entire  line  of  the 
railroad.  How  far  the  maintenance  of 
order  makes  this  military  control  neces-, 
sary  it  would  probably  be  difficult  tc 
ascertain.  The  Japanese  continue  to 
assert,  however,  through  responsible 
statesmen,  as  well  as  through  such  rep¬ 
resentative  citizens  as  we  talked  with,) 
that  Japan  proposes  to  withdraw  her 
troops  as  soon  as  that  can  be  done  wlth| 
safety.  Japan  has  already  offered  toj  , 
China  to  make  the  railroad  a  joint  en-i 
torprise,  In  the  benefit  and  management; 
of  which  the  two  nations  would  equallyl 
participate,  but  this,  and  indeed  all  of 
Japan’s  suggestions  concerning  a  s^tle-i 
ment  of  tlie  Shantung  controversy,  for! 
months  remained  unanswered.  In  the 
statement  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  already  referred  to.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Chinese  Government  delayed 
for  three  months  to  make  a  reply  to 
the  request  of  Japan  that  negotiations 
be  entered  into,  and  finally  made’  the 
reply,  which  was  little  more  than  a  re¬ 
quest  for  delay,  with  the  statement  that 
"the  people  throughout  China  have  as¬ 
sumed  an  Indignantly  antagonistic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  question.  For  these 
reasons,  and  also  in  consideration  of 
the  amity  existing  between  Japan  and 
China,  the  Chinese  Government  does 
not  find  itself  in  a  position  to  reply  at  , 
this  moment.”  It  is  very  difficult  from  ; 
this  language  to  know  W'hat  China  In-  : 
tends  to  do,  although  a  reference  Is  : 
made  In  her  response  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  proposing  “to  effect  a  proper  or¬ 
ganization  to  replace  Japanese  troops  in 
order  to  secure  and  maintain  the  safety  | 
of  the  whole  line.”  In  the  official  ; 
statement  the  Japanese  Foreign  Depart-  i 
ment  refers  to  ‘  a  fundamental  agree- 


ment  •  •  «  between 'china  and  Japan  ) 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  leased  ter-  J 
ritory  of  Ivlao-Chau, ”  probably  re^f er¬ 
ring  to  the  treaties  between  China  and 
Japan  of  1915  and  1918,  the  obligation 
of  which  China  seems  to  be  ignoring. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  made 
its  negotiations  with  China  public  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  its  case  before 
the  world.  Certainly  something  more  is 
needed  from  China  before  it  can  be 
justly  said  that  it  has  made  out  its 
case  against  Japan  with  reference  to 
j  Shantung.  Indeed,  it  yet  remains  for 
:  her  to  state  to  the  world  what  she  does 
seek  to  accomplish  in  Shantung  and 
Klao-Chau.  Her  present  position  is  by 
no  means  clear. 

Japan  IVill  Probably  Make  Geod  Her 
Promises  Concerning  Shantung. 

It  seem.s  fairly  certain  now  that  the 
views  of  the  liberal  element  in  Japan, 
Influenced  no  doubt  by  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  world  and  aroused  by  the  I 
discussion  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  will 
prevail  in  its  insistence  that  the 
sovereignty  of  China  outside  of  the  Klao- 
:  Chau  district  shall  not  be  impaired,  and 
that  even  within  that  district  the 
arrangement  f-or  the  protection  of 
Japanese  Interests  shall  not  be  extended 
I  beyond  the  terms  of  some  arrangement 
I  with  China,  recognized  by  the  world 
as  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

III. 

During  Mr.  Lansing's  term  of  office 
as  Secretary  of  State  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency'  to  return  to  a  policy  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Oriental  matters  substantially 
similar  to  that  of  Secretary  Knox  of  a 
decade  ago.  Thus,  the  consortium  of 
banking  groups  represented  by  Mr.  La¬ 
ment,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  financial  assistance  to  China,  had 
I  the  moral  backing  of  our  Government, 
j  Japan  was  a  participant  in  the  consor- 
1  tium.  Furthermore,  the  Lansing-Ishii 
I  agreement  recognized  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  propinquity  and  of  political 
interests  Japan  had  a  peculiar  relation 
to  Asiatic  matters.  Under  such  circum- 
stances  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
United  States  will  object  to  Japan  seek¬ 
ing  economic  advantages  in  Asiatic 
countries.  The  propriety  of  her  seeking 
economic  advantages  in  Shantung  is 
expressly  recognized  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  to  which  she  is  a  party,  by 
which,  although  against  tlie  protest  of 
China,  all  of  Germany’s  interests  in 
Shantung,  both  economic  and  political, 
passed  to  Japan.  To  this  arrangement, 

•  as  I  have  pointed  out.  President  Wil- 
sori  also,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 

'  gave  his  assent,  obtaining  from  the  Jap- 
anese  delegates  definite  assurances  that 
’  Japan  proposed  in  due  time  to  surren- 
5  der  all  sovereign  rights  in  the  Shantung 
Peninsula. 

The  Obstacles  to  Japan's  Fulfilling  Her 
Promise. 


While  the  military  party  in  Japan  may 
conceivably  regard  lightly  assurances 
such  as  these,  and  may  insist  that 
where  national  existence  is  at  stake  they 
must  be  disregarded,  there  are  other 
forces  at  work,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  wlrich  will  probably  lead  .Tapan 
to  make  good  her  promises.  These 
force?  are  :  First,  J:he  gi'adijal  but  sure 
Increase  in  the  power  pf  the .  liberal 
element  in  Japanese  politics:'  second, 
the' reluctance  of  not  only  this  elemeni, 
but  also  of  the  military  party  itself, 
to  do  anything  which  will  offend  against 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  world 
powers  or  affect  the  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations  of  the  earth;  and, 
third,  a  hesitation  to  incur  the  hostility 
of '  China  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  trade  .  relations  with  that 
country,  "rhe  eyes  of. the  wprld  are  on 
Japan  In  Shantung,  and  she  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  obtain  advantages  at  the  cost  of 
saPrificing  the  good  opinion  of  the  west- 
'.'■•■g  ,r  fJWJW-f-'  - - - - 


crnjpowers;  and  that  she  may  suffer 
commercially  Is  even  now  being  brought 
forcibly  home  to  her  by  the  boycott  of 
Japanese  goods  now  seriously.  Effecting 
her  trade  with  Northern  China. 

,  .  Japan's  Good  Faith. 

Thbre  are,  , of  coiirS'Ei.  Inany"  who  place 
no,  confidence  in  Japan’s  good  faith, 
assert  that,  economic '  concessions  in 
China  are  merely  the  precursors  of  polit¬ 
ical  encroachments  eating  Into  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  that  country ;  and  they  point 
to  Korea  and  to  the  tardiness  of  Japan 
in  withdrawing  her  .military  forces  from 
Siberia,  Manchuria,  Mongolia  and  Shan¬ 
tung.  They  also- assert  that  Japan  is 
unduly  -  persistent  in.  pressing  her  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  wherever  slie  has  con¬ 
cessions  -for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  trade  ■  of  other  nation's :  in  other 
■vVords,  she  is  in 'practice^  hulllfyln'^  the 
so  called  open  door  •  policy  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Oriental  trade.  It  is  said  that 
in  Shantung  the  military  control  of  the 
railroad  is  now  being  used  to  discrim¬ 
inate  against  ail  merchants  except  the 
Japanese  and .  that  this  is  being  .accom-  j 
plished  by  such  devices  as  railroad  re-  i 
bates,  ^delays  in  shl'pments,  etc.,  which  j 
were  fa.mlliar  in  bur,  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  a  generation  ago.-.  But  if  Japan 
confines  lierseif  to  trad'e' competition  it 
is  hardly,  conceivable  Ufat  America  will 
attempt  to  correct  her  methods  at  the 
risk  of  international  complications,  al¬ 
though  the  position  of  America-  as  one 
of  the  Pacific  powers  gives  her  a  legit¬ 
imate  interest  in  events  that  mqy  af¬ 
fect  the  territorial  integrity  or  the'  po- ; 
lltlcal  Independence  of  China. 

The  Treaty  and  the  .League  of  Nations.- 

If  the  :  President, i  - had  accepted  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  Lodge  -res¬ 
ervations',  convenient  niachinery  would 
have  been  provided  for  making  effective 
the  protest  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerning  the  Shantung  provisions.  But 
those  provisions  have  now  gone  into  ef¬ 
fect  by  the  consent  of  the  other  great 
powers.  In  the  absence  of  a  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  the  protest 
of  that  body  amounts  to  nothing. '  The 
.State  Department  could,,  of  course,  re¬ 
cord  Its  protest  and  exercise  its  moral  in¬ 
fluence  to  induce  Japan  to  surrender  the 
advantages  It  has  already  gained  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Whether 
it  will  ever  do  so  is  at  least  proble¬ 
matical. 

Japan’s  Occupation  of  Asiatic  Countries. 

In  Siberia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In 
Manchuria,  Shaptung,  and  Mongolia, 
the  occupation  by  Japan  began  as  a 
move  in  the  military  situation.  At  first 
this  was  a  defensive  measure  in  the 
northern  countries,  made  necessary  by 
the  fear  that  Germany  might  break 
through  Russia,  seize  .China  and  then 
attack  Japan.  Later  the  Bolshevist 
menace,  practical  anarchy  In  Siberia, 
and  the  weakness  or  the  absence  of 
Chinese  Governmental  authority  in  the 
Manchurian  and  Mongolian  provinces, 
threw  upon  Japan  the  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  by  military  force,  law  and  order 
in  all  of  the  territories  mentioned.  To 
a  considerable  extent  these  conditions 
continue  to  the  present  day.  Japan  as¬ 
serts  that  her  troops  cannot  safely  be 
withdrawn  from  any  of  these  countries 
as  there  is  no  other  nation  willing  or 
able  to  make  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  procure  an  orderly  administration  of 
Government  in  the  interval  before  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  can  be  restored.  There 
Is  undoubtedly  a  large  measure  of  truth 
in  this  claim.  To  what  extent  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  military  occupation  is  being  ex¬ 
aggerated  cannot,  of  course,  be  readily 
ascertained.  It  is  doubtful  whether  evi¬ 
dence  is  obtainable  which  would  be  con- 


■vlnclng  to  every  body'  upon"  this  pom  t. 
I  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  can  do 
I  nothing  but  accept  Japan’s  assurances 
jand  await  developments. 

I  Under  any  form  of  Government  there 


I 


ji  is  always  a  fundamental  difference  of  ! 
i;  opinion  between  civil  and  military  offi-  f 
{  ciala  as  to  metliods  of  administering  1; 
I  civil  affairs  in  occupied  territory  during  | 

1  a  period  between  war  and  peace.  M'e  1 
J  had  an  experience  illustrating  this  when  ' 
j  we  were  establishing  a  civil  Government  j 
I  in  the  Philippines,  and  differences  of 
I  opinion  as  to  methods  of  “benevolent! 

I  assimilation  ’’  between  the  military  1 
*  commanders  and  the  Philippine  Commis- 
’  slon  led  to  considerable  friction.  ; 

>  The  Internal  Political  Development  of; 

Japan. 

;;  The  liberal  party  in  Japan  is  gradu- 
;  ally  gaining  ascendency  in  political  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  wi.sest  men  among  tlie 
military  group  itself  no  longer  believe, 
that  Japan  can  pxirsue  a  course  of  ten  i 
I  to.rlal  aggrandizement  at  the  risk  of  wav 
-  'I  with  other  powers.  On  this  party  thei 
!  great  war  has  had  a  sobering  effect  nyli 
-only  in  showing  what  may  happen  to  a' 

.  militaristic  nation  which  ignores  tliei 
;  public  opinion  of  the  world,  but  also  ii)| 

■  its  demonstration  of  the  military  power 
;  of  the  United  States  when  fully  aroused 
;  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  snyl 
[  that  I  did  not  discover  njyf  substanliaji 
;  basis  for  an  apprehen.sibn  of  war  be-r 
,!  tween  our  two  countries.  ■  The  stateTl 
I  merits  periodically  occurring  in  our  sei,i-'‘ 

.  ]  satlonal  press  upon  thi.s  subject  appeari 
,  J  to  me  to  be  utterly  witliout  foundation, ' 
Our  recjpption  b.v  masses  of  people  in  - 
the  large  cities  and  the  expressions  yf 
the  mo.it  influential  journal.';,  which  ije-j 
■  ’voted  mucii  .space  lo  the  movements  o,t; 
i^our  parly  and  made  copious  conimciiLsI 
upon  speeches  made  by  its  membej's, 
showed  tliat  tlic  Japanese  people  ai;Q '. 
much  more  interested  in  American  af¬ 
fairs  than  we  arc  in  Japanese  affairs; 
and  every  indication  was  lliat  they  ar* 


.-id essentially  friendl.s  . 
t  '■>  f  Tile'  lmprubabiiil.v  of  War. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  appreciable 
number  of  American.s  both  in  tliis  coun» 

I  try  and  in  Japan  Who  believe  that  wap 
J  between  tlie  two  countries  i.s  inevitable, 
’^'land  they  point  to  certain  preparations 
I  in  Japan  as  indicating  an  aggressive 
I  policy  on  her  part.  But  such  investlga- 
I  tion  of  tliese  matters  as  1  was  able  to 
make  led  me  to  tiic  conclusion  that  the 
preparations  referred  to  were  defensive 
in  chardeter  and  wimc  no  more  elabo¬ 
rate  than  the  exposed  position  of  Japan 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  made  reasonablji.  , 
necessary.  There  is  no  party  in  Japan 
wliich,  from  the  standpoint  eitiu  r  of  In-  , 
..u, nation  or  of  national  policy,  seriou-;- 
I  ly  comtemplates  war  with  America,  in 
this  connection  the  words  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  uttered  in  July.  1018.  came  back  lo 
me.  He  said  : 

“  Japan  Is  playing  a  great  part  in  the, 
ciVllized  woi  ld ;  a  gbod  understandihs 
between  her  and  the  l^nltod  fcStates  Is  ' 
3  essential  to  the  international  progress, , 
land  it  is  a  giave  offense  again.st  the 
I  united  States  for  any  man  by  word  or, 
deed  to  jeopardize  this  good  understanU- 

f  . 

!  mg. 

i  Japan  i.s  becoming  more  and  more  »' 

1  democratic  nation.  The  manhood  /ran- 
I  chise  has  been  greatly  extended.  The 'In- , 
I  terest  of  tlie  people  in  public  affairs  is.' 
I  obvious  to  even  a  casual  observer.  On  ^ 
May  11  last  1  was  a  witness  to  a‘ 
manifestation  of -such  interest  ih  Kobe. 
In  perhaps  a  dozen  places  in  that  ci  ty ' 

I  'saw  crowds  obstructing  the  street.? 
where  bulletin  boards  were  displayed 
showing  the  returns  of  the  election  the  ; 
day  before  to  the  Diet.  Such  political  j 
consciousness  as  this  indicates  is  re*-  - 
fleeted  in  the  Jaiianese  press.  It  is  not 

improbable  that  the  mass  of  the  people 

-  -  ' - ■ -  ’  •  •• 
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they  are  in- 1 


pan  do  af- 

tensely  occupied  ^  this  atti- 

'  fairs;  and  I  am  f  the  belUg- 

[tude  will  so  far  to  «^^ti<tlize  W 


[erent  feeling  that  may 
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enthusiastic  army  .and  navy 


^tooKing  ^^iS^he  fact  that  un^rj 


of  Gaverninent  the  I 


It  is  unfort 

lithe  the  Navy  are! 

result  of  changes  ofl 


people  assert,  or  a  plain,  every-day  Amorloan,  try¬ 
ing  to  do  an  extraordinary  job  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Curiously  enough,  the  public  hears  only  two 
i  opinions  of  the  missionary,  one  of  which  repre- 
[  aents  him  as  a  scoundrel  or  a  fool,  the  other  of 
I  which  exalts  him  as  a  deml-god.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  nobody  has  ever  set  out.  Independently,  and 
representing  no  board,  society  or  cause,  to  find  out, 

I  impartially,  the  exact  facts  In  the  case.  This  Is  the  I 
mission  I  have  undertaken. 

To  that  end  I  shall  personally  examine,  on  the  j 
ground,  representative  enterprises  of  all  denomlna- 
1  tlonal  and  undenominational  missions.  I  shall  at- 


W/f: 


Alinislers 


j  tempt  to  study  the  workers  themselves,  and  hear 
!  their  own  side  of  the  story.  With  equal  diligence 


\  not  removable  as  a 


they  a,rel 
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thus  to  fact  will  notl 
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1  shall  consult  qualified  native  opinion  and  search 
lout  the  foremost  foreign  critics  and  ascertain  their 
j  views.  In  a  word,  with  no  other  purpose  than 
I  to  give  the  American  publio  a  fair,  frank,  full  story 
lof  this  controverted^ subject,  I  have  started  on  this 


journey  around  the  world.  Whatever  the  conclu-  ^ 

I  may  report,  they  will  at  least  he  honest.  '{(.J,:  „ 


iatration  will  be  gradually  diminished. 
This  wUl  also  naturally  curb  imper,^- 
istic  ambition  for  the  acquisition  of  ten- 
rltory,  particularly  on  the  Asiatic  coit- 

tinent. 

Necessity  for  Territorial  Kxpunsio 

But  all  this  is  not  to  say  that  Japa 
will  not  some  time  extend  her  territorial 
possessions,  if  that  becomes  necessary 
to  satisfy  her  national  needs.  paiticU-^ 
larly  In  feeding  and  clothing  her  people' 
ahd  in  obtaining  raw  materials  which 
are  required  in  her  essential  industries- 
If  China,  America  and  the  Westerjj- 
powers  who  have  an  interest  in  Oriental  ; 
affairs  refuse  to  recognize  th«Se  needs,  ? 
Japan  will  be  driven  to  supplying  them.  I 
Her  population  is  growing  at  the  riit^  j 
of  600,000  a  year  and  she  should  protevl, 
her  people  against  tlie  evils  of  over¬ 
crowding  her  already  densely  populated 
islands.  That  she  wishes  to  accomplish 
that  result  by  dismembering  China  ,  is 
by  no  means  clear,  but  that  she  seeks  tq 
obtain  an  economic  foothold  in  Man¬ 
churia,  Mongolia.  Shantung  and  perhaps 
Siberia,  as  a  means  of  procuring  raw 
materials,  and  that  she  will  encourage 
her  people  to  emigrate  to  those  coun¬ 
tries,  is  not  only  probable  but  seem¬ 
ingly  justifiable.  If  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  dealt  with  sympatheticaliy 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Japan’s  national 
necessitiesi  a  settlement  of  pending 
Asiatic  questions  will  become  more  sim¬ 
ple,  particularly  as  never  before  hat 
Japan  been  so  sensitive  to  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  her  imperialistic  tendencies  a-'' 
she  Is  now.  Tlie  friendly  intervention  of 
America  in  these  matters  would  not  be 
resented ;  and  we  occupy  a  position 
which  would  enable  us  to  be  of  sub 
stantial  service  to  civilization  in  elimi 
nating  possible  causes  of  International 
trouble  in  the  Orient. 

HENRY  W.  TAFT. 

New  York,  June  26,  1920. 
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ll^orrespondent  Will  Visit  Them 


•  The  biggest  single  foreign  enterprise  In  which 
America  Is  engaged  Is  this  one  of  foreign  missions. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  Orient, 
knows  the  Western  Continent  chiefly  by  Its  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Flgure-A.ln  qQ.llaj;s,  the  business  last  year 
-jeos*  the  American  public  $6,807,165,  paid  In  by  an  or- 
ganlzation  with  approximately  twelve  mllUon  share¬ 
holders  of  all  religious  denominations— Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Mormon.  (The  foreign  mission 
work  of  all  countries  costs  $15,000,000  yearly.) 

Apparently,  the  missionaries  themselves,  of  whom 
America,  malntalna  8,776  to  Jepiui.  ditoa.  Corea,,  the 
TOlIPplnea.  Bormah,  Slam,  Mto.  Tibet.  Peral^  , 
Turkey  Egypt  and  the  South  American  countries, 
do  not  ’get  rich  out  of  this  vast  sum.  According  . 
to  the  official  figures,  the  missionary’s  salary  ranges  : 
from  nothing  to  $1,800  a  year.  The  last  named  ; 
figure  is  paid  to  veterans  of  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion  who  aro  married  and  have  families;  the 
former  represents  the  salary  promised  to  the  piis-  . 
slonarles  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  the  Chris-  j 
tian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  and  a  few  other  un- 
denominational  bodies. 

The  unmarried  college  bred  man  who  goes  to  the 
foreign  field  gets  about  $700  a  year;  It  may  be 
$100  more,  or,  more  likely,  $100  less,  according  to  ' 
his  denomination.  A  married  man  generally  from  , 
$1,000  to  $1,200,  with  $100  extra  for  each  child.  If  he  | 
belongs  to  one  of  four  or  five  denominations.  An  ' 
unmarried  woman  gets  $500,  $600  or  even  $700  a  | 
year,  with  no  prospect  of  Increase.  So  It  strikes  * 
one  that,  evenj  considering  the  lower  cost  of  living  ■ 
in  the  Orient,  the  financial  Inducements  to  a  culti¬ 
vated  young  person  to  become  a  missionary  are 
rather  meagre.  Whether  this  fact  shuts  out  all  but 
second  class  men  and  -women  remains  to  be  found 
out. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  charge  that  for  every 
penny  which  gets  to  the  mission  field  99  cents  Is 
required  to  send  It.  Business  men  -who  be¬ 
lieve  in  business  methods  even  in  religious 
affairs  are  the  most  frequent  critics  of  the 
expensiveness  of  the  conduct  of  the  missionary 
propaganda.  I  determined  to  look  this  matter  up 
with  quite  surprising  results.  Here  are  the  official 
figures.  In  all  their  drjmesa,  of  the  cost  of  collection 
and  administration  of  foreign  mission  funds 'last 
year  by  leading  denominations: 
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TJnlted  Presbyterian..  4%  ’  I  Presbyterian.  South ...  ^®7-lo 


a.nd  Report  Iinpocrtia.llv 
Vpon  Their  Work. 


y  William  T.  EUis. 


(Copyright,  1906,  by  Jestph  B.  Bowles.) 
krn  on  the  trail  of  the  American  missionary, 
footprints  axe  large  and  deep  and  many,  and 
111  certainly  come  up  with  him.  Then  we  shall 
tolwr  what  sort  of  individual  he  is- 
■•fcwd  saint. 


-whether  a 

as  the  religious  papers  represent,  or 
*  double-dyed  knave.  as  many  other  papers  and 


Methodist,  South . f>  7-10 Kmerlcftn  1^.0 . ia«{‘ 

south.,. . .  6  i-iol 


Presbyterian,  North..  6 a-lO) Baptist.  North  : 

On  the  way  to  these  interesting  figures  I  learned 
average  American  church  meni- 
missions,  the  record 
|a*mem^ber  United  Presbyterians,  w'lth  $1  77 


One  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Paclflo  Mall  ' 
Steai^hlp  Company  assured  me,  as  one  who  Imews.  i’ 
that  "the  missionaries  are  a  lot  of  grafters.  But  ’’  ^ 


.  V  III 


he  added,  with  the  characteristic  commercial  spirit  li. 

of  the  day,  “I  do  not  want  to  see  their  graft  '' 


f  ;N'. 


stopped,  for  it  pays  us  to  carry  them,’’  ^  , 

A  Hong  Kong  merchant  declared  that  “the  mis-  k'Y 
slonarles  are  a  pack  of  scoundrels.  They  are  over- 
hearing,  lazy,  pestiferous  fellows,  recruited  only  i  '. , 
from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  sociotv  in  America  -'"1' 
and  Great  Britain."  That  last  was  a  little  more  ';5; 
than  I  could  swallow,  for  it  went  contrary  to  iny 
personal  knowledge  in  numerous  instances,  q'he 


mmi 


tnisslonary  may  prove  _ 

I®,  ®W  coUese' man  in 

tb«  ia*a  knows  the  stock  trom  which  he  springs 
Ab  a  matter  of  candor  I  may  say  that  thus  far  1 
^  Having  some  difficulty  in  running  down  to  par- 
tlcuSirs  the  countless  charges  against  the  mission¬ 
aries.  I  hope  to  have  better  fortune  in  lorelgn 
lands.  As  an  Illustration  of  my  troubles,  there  Is 
the  Instance  of  a  fellow  passenger  in  the  trans- 
paolno  steamer,  the  wife  of  a  Philippine  official. 
iShe  had  learned  the  nature  of  my  ouest.  “I  ani 
glad  >ou  are  going  to  get  after  the  missionaries 

^  back*'  she 

began,  breezily.  "We  who  travel  and  live  out  here 
know  that  they  are  a  bad  lot.”  Yet  she  could  not, 
when  urged,  become  more  definite,  and,  although 
long  a  resident  of  Manila,  and  an  Episcopalian,  she 
confessed  that  she  had  never  heard  or  met  Bishop 
Brest,  the  brilliant  head  of  the  Philippine  mlLslons 
of  h*r  church. 

Already  I  have  a  dim  suspicion  that  one  reason 
for  the  antipathy  which  many  travellers  have  to 
misifionaries  is  to  be  found  In  the  latter’s  attitude 
toward  life  on  board  ship  and  In  port  cities.  The 
missionary  is,  I  infer,  often  narrow  and  Intolerant, 


is  used  in”  the  place  of  woo^,  emu  nom 
the  amount  of  it  carried  in  baskets  it  must 
be  a  chief  article  of  merchandise. 

There  are  now  large  tracts  of  useless 
land  that  might  be  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation  if  the  irrtgation  ^ 


<3‘?sirous  of  Imposing  his  standards  upon  every- 
V./. bo<5y,  li6  Js  pi'oii6  to  itieiIco  uni'ii^Jiinerly  rornarks 


V about  the  aiuouiii;  ot  drinking  that 
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goes  on,  seven 
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days  a  tveek,  aboard  ship.  The  incessant  gambling, 
also,  of  the  smoking  room  and  ship  saloons  gets 

*»n  tkis  Puritanical  nerves.  Ji*  cannot  oe*--ajid  he 
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tended.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
'  I  the  fact  that  the  Go''  ernment  of  India 
has  already  approved  ol  extensions  which, 
when  made,  will  protect  7,000,000  acres  and 
irrigate  3,000,000  acres. 

The  estirnated  cost  oj‘  these  extensions 
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is  entirely  too  blunt  and  Inconsiderate,  I  believe. 
In  expressing  this  opinion — why  practices  should  be 
counted  good  form  aboard  ship  that  are  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land  when  ashore.  That  is  the 
way  he  Justifies  his  tactlessly  aired  opinions. 

Tourists  do  not  like  to  have  the  narrow  standards 
of  the  missionaries  thus  flung  at  their  heads  censor¬ 
iously;  and  they  are  not  Itkely  to  form  an,  entirely 
favorable  estimate  of  their  critics.  “Too  many 
young  mlBslonarles,”  said  a  famous  veteran  mis¬ 
sionary  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago,  "think  that  they 
must  start  out  by  trying  to  convert  the  whole  ship. 
They  do  not  try  to  mingle  socially  and  congenially 
with  their  fellow  passengers.  They  acquire  an 
identity  as  missionaries,  rather  than  as  men  and 
women.” 

The  same  man,  himself  a  resident  of  Yokohama, 


■  /r*l : 
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18  about  >4*000,000.  anc 


system  were  ex 


the  plans  are  to 
be  carried  out  “as  fundi  can  be  provided.” 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  army  expenditure ' 


per  cent,  of 
applied  to  irrigation  would  complete  the 
system  within  live  yea's,  but  instead  of 
military  expenses  being  reduced,  the  army 
appropriation  was  inci  eased  more  than 
$10,000,000  between  1904 [and  1905. 

Of  the  total  amount  raised  from  taxation 
each  year  about  40  per  wnt.  is  raised  from 
land,  and  the  rate  is  to  heavy  that  the 
people  cannot  save  enough  when  the  crops 
are  good  to  feed  themsejves  when  the  crops 
arefbad.  More  than  10  per  cent,  of  the' total 
tax  is  collected  on  salt,  which  now  pays 
about  five-eighths  of  a  (tent  a  pound. 

This  is  not  only  a  hea  ry  rate,  when  corp- 
pared  with  the  origina  cost  of  the  sa 
but  it  is  especially  burdi  nsome  to  the  pO' 
The  salt  tax  has  been  as  high  as  one  cen 
pound,  and  when  at  that  rate  materially 
reduced  the  amount  of;  salt  consumed  by 
the  people. 

The  poverty  of  the  people  of  India  is 
distressing  in  the  extreme;  millions  live  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  all  the  time,  and  one 
would  think  that  their  very  appearance 
would  plead  successfully  in  their  behalf. 
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Is  authority  for  the  statemerit  that  missionaries  In 
port  cities  maintain  an  attitude  of  aloofness  or  sep¬ 
aration  toward  other  foreigners.  They  apparently 
reason  that  they  have  come  out  to  work  for  the 
natives,  and  so  they  cannot  give  any  time  to  tha 
European  community.  Tha  result  is  inevitably  a 
lack  of  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding,  and 
the  creation  of  a  hostile  spirit  on  both  sides.  A 
good  missionary,  I  take  it,  needs  to  be  a  good 
"mixer”;  he  must  know  how  to  be  a  man  among 
all  kinds  of  men;  else  his  usefulness,  his  reputation 
and  his  calling  will  suffer.  But  I  will  know  about 
him  after  I  get  down  to  work  Investigating  him. 
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removes  those  whom  tl 
saved  from  slaughter! 

*  The  railroads,  with  fuj 
have  been  charged  ■'wi 


weight  of  famine  by  {irrying*away  the 


Government  has 


their  advantages, 
h  adding  to  the 


years,  leaving  no 
t  drought.  White 


surplus  grain  in  gooci 
residue  for  the  years 
grain  can  now  be  carrii'il  back  more  easily 
in  times  of  scarcity,  the  p(  pple  are  too  poor 
to  buy  it  with  two  ff^if.hts  adMed.  The 
storage  of  grain  by  tie  Government  at 
central  points  until  the  ii?w  crop  is  safe 
would  bring  some  relief,  jn  t  it  has  not  been 
attempted. 

If  it  is  argued  that  tin  railroads  have 
raised  the  price  of  grain  'in  the  interior 
by  furnishing  a  cheapeK,^o  itlet  to  the  sea, 
it  must  be  remembered  I  hat  the  benefit 
has  accrued  not  to  the ^pi  pple,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  tenants,  but  ^  the  landlords, 
the  Government  being  the  !|,rge8t  holder. 
MONK  f  FOR  AN  ARMY,  NO-VbIFOR  IBIJIOATION. 

Not  only  are  the  peoplej being  impover¬ 
ished  but  the  land  is  bfeing  worn  put. 
Manure,  which  ought  to.  bi^  used  to  renew 
the  fields, is  consumed  as  fuel, and  no  sight 
is  more  common  in  In  lia  than  that  of 
women  and  children  gipering  manure 
from  the  roads  with  ths  r  hands.  This, 
when  mixed  with  straw  and  sun  dried. 


WHY  NOT  SELF  OOVERiy.MENT^  . 

The  econt>mi#||||rmg.  ^  tluft  Pimple 
of  India  explains  the  political  wrong  done 
o  them.  For  more  than  twenty  years  an 
ndiap  national  congress  has  been  pleading 
or  a  modified  foi-m  of  representative  gdv- 
lirnment— not  for  a  sevedng  of  the  tie  that 
loinds^  India  to  Great  Britain,  but  for  an 
y^ncreased  voice  in  their  local  affairs. 

This  request  cannot  be  granted.  Why? 
Because  a  local  gavernment,  composed  of 
natives  selected  by  the  people,  would  protest 
against  so  large  an  arm)-,  reduce  the  taxes 
and  put  Indians  at  lower  salaries  into  places  ^  ^ 
now  held  by  Europeans. 

It  is  the  fear  of  what  an  Indian  local  gov¬ 
ernment  would  do  that  prevents  the  ex¬ 
periment,  although  two  other  reasons,  both 
insufficient,  are  given.  One  of  these  is  that 
the  Indian  people  are  not  intelligent  enough 
and  that  they  must  bo  jirotected  from  them¬ 
selves  by  denying  them  a  voice  in  tlieir 
affairs.  The  other  is  that  the  Indians  f 
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are  so  divided  into  tribes  and  religious  sects 
that  they  cannot  act  harmoniously. 

The  first  argument  will  not  impress  any 
unprejudiced  traveller  who  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  educated  classes.  There 
are  enough  informed,  college  trained  men 
in  India,  not  to  speak  of  those  who,  like  ir 
our  own  ancestors  a  few  centuries  ago, 
have  practioai  sepse  and  good  judgment 
without  book  learning  to  guicle  public 
opinion. 

BRITISH  ARGUMENTS  ANSWERED. 

While  the  percentage  of  literacy  is  de¬ 
plorably  small,  the  total  number  of  educated 
men  is  really  considerable,  and  there  are 
at  this  time  17,000  students  above  the  sec^- 
ondary  schools  and  studying  for  the  B.  A. 
degree.  There  is  not  a  district  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size  that  lias  not  some  intelligent 
men  in  it,  and  these  could  be  relied  upon 


Jh. 
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X,  (iirect  tne  government  until  larger 
Jnnber  are  qualified  to  often 


while  the 

Uut  to-day  some  of  ^  „  officials 

witl  those  Ij  adiiancemeat. 

U  education  and  peo^la, 

S'  not  the  very  fact  that  lue  i  f/ 

*®  1  ft.  .mrler  the  government  ot  natjy? 

in  the  native  States  condufve 
P'^that  in  all  the  States  the  government 

feoJarge  a  number  of  Europeans. 

The  second  argument  is  equally  unsoun  • 

To  »T  S  tb™todl.n»  would  "00««rily 

ShfLong  .hem«lves  i.  .«  i8u«« 
^Ogress  of  the  world. 

•  There  was  a  time  when  Europe  was  the 
nf  bloody  religious  wars,  and  our 
TO^try  is  indebted"  to  the  persecution 
of^fpilgrims  in  England  for  some  of  its 
SLt  pioneers.  There  has^  teen  a  growth 
in  reliffous  tolerance  during  the  last  century, 
and  this  is  as  noticeable  m  India  as  else- 

^'^eady  the  intellectual  leaders  of  all 
the  sects  and  elements  of  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  are  mingling  in  congi-esses,  con¬ 
ferences  and  public  meetings.  Already 
a  national  spirit  is  growing  winch,  like  the 
national  spirit  in  England  and  America, 
diwegards  religious  lines  and  emphasizes 
and  more  the  broad  social  needs 


each  other  by  letter  or  to  gather  knowledge 
from  the  printed  page. 

ILLITERACY  DESPITE  HIGH  TAXES. 

In  the  speech  above  referred  to,  Mr,  Gok- 
hale  estimates  that  four  villages  out  of  every 
five  are  without  a  schoolhouse,  and  this, 


too,  ^  a  coi|ntry  where  the  people  stagger 


under  an  enormous  burden  of  taxation. 


more 


which  are  common  to  all;  and  with  the  in- 
oreasa  of  general  education  there  will  be 


..-The  published  statement  for  1904-05  shows 
that  the  general  Government  appropriated 
but  $8,500,000  for  education,  while  more  than 
$90,000,000  were  appropriated  for  “army 
services,”  and  the  revised  estimate  for  the 
next  year  shows  an  increase-  of  a  little 
more  than  $600,000  for  education,  while  the 
army  received  an  increase  of  more  than 
$12,000,000. 

The  Government  has,  it  is  true,  built  a 
number  of  collfiges  (with  money  raised  by 
taxation) ,  and  it  is  gradually  extending  the 
system  of  piimary  and  secondary  schools 
(also  with  taxes),  but  the  progress  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow  and  the  number  of  schools 
grossly  inadequate.  Benevolent  English¬ 
men  have  also  aided  the  cause  of  education 
by  establishing  private  schools  and  colleges 
under  Church  and  other  control,  but  the 


amount  returned  i,o  India  in  this  way  is 


still  \nore  unity  and  national  sentiment 
Those  who  make  this  argument  also 
Iforget  that  as  long  as  England  maintains 
sovereignty  it  will  be  impossible  for  religious 
differences  to  lead  to  war,  and  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  council  -  and  in  Congress  would 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  her  position. 


insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
amount  annually  drawn  by  England  from 
India. 

It  is  hot  scarcity  of  money 'that  delays 
the  spread  of  education  in  India,  but  the 
deliberate --misappropriation  of  taxes  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  system  which  permits  this 
disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  subjects, 


STANDSTILL  UNDER 


The  illiteracy  of  the  Indian  people  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  proud  nation  which  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  has  controlled  their  destiny. 
The  editor  of  the  Indian  World,  a  Calcutta 
magazine,  says  In  last  February’s  num*' 
ber: 

“If  India  has  not  yet  been  fit  for  free 
institutions,  it  is  certainly  not  her  fault. 
If, after  one  and  a  half  centuries  of  British 
rule,  India  remains  where  she  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  what  a^sad  commentary  must 
it  be  upon  the  civilizing  influences  of  that 
rul6!  j  '  ' 


"When  the  English  'came  to  India  this 


country  was  the  loader  of  Asiatic  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  undisputed  centre  of  light  in 
the  Asiatic  world.  Japan  was  nowhere. 

"Now,  in  fifty  years,  Japan  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  her  history  with  the  aid  of  modern 
arts  of  process,  and  India,  with  150  years 
ot'EngUsh  rule, is  still  condemned  to  tute- 


I^Th^ontored  some  benefit, 

but  he  ha,  eatorted  a  tremondouir  fine,.  Mr 


;e- 


I  t^'^ho  will  answer  the  argument  presented 
by  this  Indian  editor?  And  he  might  ixave 
tnade  it  stronger. 

■; ’.^apan,  the  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny 
and  the  guardian  of  her  own  people,  haf>  in 
b^lf  a  century  bounded  from  illit^acy  to  a 
position  where  90  per  cent,  of  her  people 
■can  read  and  write  and  is  now  thought 
^rthy  to  enter  into  an  Anglo- Japanese 
apianoe;  while  India,  condemned  to  politi¬ 
cal  servitude  and  sacrificed  for  the  com- 
advantage  of  another  nation;  still 
'  |I|W*  la  darkness,  less  than  I  per  cent,  of  her 
,  ^Baen  able  to  read  and  write,  and  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  her  total  population  suf- 
flqleatly  advanced  to  oommunlcate  witU 


and  the  subordination  of  their  industries 
to  the  supposed  advancement  of  another 
nation’s  trade  is  as  indefens  ble  upon  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  grounds  as  upon  mora 
grounds. 

■NATIONAL  SPIRIT  AWAKENING. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  progress  of  the  people  and  more 
regard  shown  for  their  wishes,  it  would 
not  require  many  soldiers  to  compel  loyalty 
to  England;  neither  would  it  require  a  large 
army  to  preserve  peace  and  order. 

If  agriculture  were  protected  and  en¬ 
couraged  and  native  industries  built  up 
and  diversified,  England’s  commerce  with 
India  would  be  greater,  for  prosperous 
people  would  buy  more  than  can  be  sold 
to  India  to-day,  when  so,  many  of  her  sons 
i  and  daughters  are  like  walking  shadows. 

Lord  Curzon,  tbe  most  brilliant  of  India’s 
viceroys  of  recent  years,  inaugurated  a 
j  policy  of  reaction.  He  not  only  d  vided  ^ 
\  Bengal  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  political 
!  influence  of  the  great  province,  but  he  ( 

I  adopted  an  educational  systenl  which  the 
,  Indians  believe  wqs  intended  to  discourage 
I  higher  education  among  the  native  popula- 
,  1  tion.  ' 

■  The  result,  however,  was  exactly  the  op- 
.  Iposite  of  that  which  was  intended.  It  aroused  ; 
'  [tjie  Indians  and  made  them  conscious  of 
|;the  possession  of  powers  which  they  had 
not  before  employed.  As  the  cold  autumn 
wind  scatters  winged  seeds  far  and  wide, 
so  Lord  Curzon’s  administration  spread 
the  seeds  of  a  national  sentiment,  and 
there  is  more  life  in  India  t^i^v.  and  there¬ 
fore  more  hope,  than  there  ^s'  ever  been 
before.  So  high  has  feeling  run  against 
the  Government  that  there  has  been  an  at¬ 
tempted  boycott  of  English  made  goods, 
and  there  is  now  a'  well  organized  move¬ 
ment  to  encourage  the  use  of  goods  made 
in  India.  .  ,  , 

INDIA  AND  COLONIALISM. 

Let  no  one  cite  India  as  an  argument  in 
defence  of  colonialism.  On  the  Ganges  and 
S  the  Indus  the  Briton,  in  spite  of  his  many 
noble  qualities  and  his  large  contributions 
to  J,he  world’s  advancement,  has  demon¬ 
strated,  many  have  before,  man’s  in¬ 
ability  to  exercise  with  wisdom  and  justice. 


[jrrespQnsible  jpower  over  helpless  people. 


he  has  boasted  of 

to  the  living  he  has  led  ^Ihons  to  the 
of  the  grave;  while  he  has  dwelt  upon  order 
established  between  warring 
impoverished  the  country  ly  ^ 

pifiage.  Pillage  it  a  strong 
?  (indent  of  lan^age  can  purge  the  pre 

©Tit  svstr^rti  of  its  iniciU-ity.  , 

nriong  will  il  be  before  the  quickened 
conscP-nce  of  England’s  Christian  peopb 
will  heed  the  petuion  that  swells  up  from 

fettered  India  and  apply  ®  ^JLr- 

est  colony  the  doctrines  of  human  brother 
hood  that  have  given  to  the  Ang  o-.  axo 
rac '  the  prernge  that  it  enjoys? 


■  « 


Assails  British  Rule 


Ind'lf  ‘  r'  England's  Course  in 

India-I^tudies  ger  Colon ia|  System  and  Finds  It  Wanting. 


■I 


I  BY  WILLIAM  JENNINOS  BETAN. 

OopjriQHt,  IfiOG,  JM/  Joseph  B.  Bowles— CopvrtQht 
in  Great  BrUain—AU  Rights  Reserved. 

“What  is  tr6th?”  asked  Pilate,  and 
when  he  asked  the  question  he  went  ouc 
,  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  ques- 
i  tion  has  been  asked  many  times  and  an- 
^  i  Bwered  in  many  different  ways.  I  was  re* 
|  v  ■  minded  of  a  similar  question  when  I  read 
I  over  the  doca:  of  a  coupt  house  in  Aligarh, 
^  India,  the  motto,  “Justioe  is  the  strength 
of  the  British,  Empire.” 

No  empire,  no  Government,  no  society 
can  have  any  other  source  of  penhanent 
i  strength.  Lord  Salisbury  is  quoted  by  In- 
di^  leaders  as  sajnng,  “Injustice  will 
I  bring  down  the  mightiest  to  ruin,  ”  and  we 
^  i  all  believe  it.  Wendell  Phillips  expressed 
I' ;  It  as  strongly  and  even  more  beautifully 

4  '  (I  qnote  from  memory);  “You  may  btiild 
I-  your  capitals  until  they  reach  the  skies, 

but  if  they  rest  upon  injustice,  the  pulse 
of  a  woman  will  beat  them  down.” 

But  what  is  justice?  How  varied  are  the 
answers  given!  The  subject,  in  the  name 
of  justice,  presents, his^appeal  to  his  king, 
and  the  sovereign,  if  hb  be  a  despot,  may 
send  him  to  exile  or  |he  prison  or  fche  block 
and  do  it  in  the  name  of  justice. 

^  What  is  justice?  This  question  has  been 
^giug  my  eaj^s  during  our  journey 
through  Indial 

When  I  was  a  law  student,  I  read  the 
speech  of  Sheridan  at  the  trial  of  Warren 
Eastings,  and  that  masteraiece  of  invective 
was  recalled  sixteen  years  later,  when  a 
colonial  policy  began  to  be  suggested 
in  the  United  States  affer  the  taking  of 
Manila,  and  I  tried  to  inform  myself  in  re¬ 
gard  to  British  rule  in  India. 

The  more  I  read  about  it,  the  more  im- 
just  it  seemed.  So  many  Americaras  have, 
however,  during  the  last  few  yearl?  spoken 
admirably  of  England’s  colonial  system 
that  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  visit 
to  India  with  increasing  interest  because 
of  the  opportunity  it  would  give  me  to  study 
at  close  range  a  question  of  vital  importance 
I  to  our  country. 

?  ■  I  have  met  some  of  the  leading  English 

5  ■,  officials,  .as. well, as  a  number  in  subordinate 
I  positions;,  have  talked  - with  educated  In- 
*  dians— Hlmffis,  Mohammedans  and  Parsees; 

I  have  seen  tlTs  people,  rich  and  poor,  in  the 
I:  cities  and  in  the  country,  and  have  exam- 
j  :ined  statistics  and  read  speeches,  reports, 

I  petitions  and  other  literature. that  does  not 
I  find  its  way. to  the  . United  States;  and  Brit- 

I  ish  rule  in  India  is  ..far  worse,,  far  more, 
burdensome  to  the '  pec^ale,  and  far  more 
unjustr-if  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word— than  I  had  supposed. 

IVlien  I  say.  this  I  do.not.mean  to  bring  an 
.  Indictment  against  the  English  people  or  to 
assert  that  they  are  guilty  of  international 
wrongdoing.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  question 
'the  motives  of  those  in  authoritjji 

GOOD  MEN  IN  OFFICE-r-BDT. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  become 
,,'i  personally  acquainted  with  Lord  Minto, 
the  present  Viceroy;  with  Lieut.-Qov.  Fraz¬ 
ier,  the  chief  executive  of  the  province  of 


Minto  is  fresh  from  Canada,  where  1 
'|was  Govemor-General;  Gov.  Lamington 
jwas  the  head  of  the  Australian  Government 
jtefore  coming  to  India,  and  both  Gov. 


IFrazier  and  Gov.  La  Touche  have 


! 


COMPAirr  BULB  A3TO  NATIONAL  RUEa. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  review  the  ear]j 


rule  under  thp  East  India  Company;  tha 


)  suffioiently  condemned  by  public^  rec^d' 

I  The  company  was  chartered  for  com/nejs 


oial  puiposes,  and  its  rule  had  no  oth'ej- 
ithan  a  pe/BUniary  aim.  It  secured  control 
I  of  State  after  State  by  helping  on®  nativp 
prince  against ;  another  where  it  did  nojt 
I  actually  instigate'War  between  princes, 
j  The  English  ^oveiT^ent  finally  took  thfe 
colony  over,  of  the  outi- 

j  rageous  oonduetOjSFtj^j'^SWany’s  oflfloials. 

;  No  one  now  defendh't’he  me  of  the  Ea^t 


India  Compapyj  althou^  Warren  Hasting! 


jBengal;  with  Lieut. -Gov.  La  Touche,  A®f  .  ^ 

lexeoutivb  of  the  ■  uni provinces  of  Agra  ;  British  bad  no  more  severe  critics  than 
"jand  Oudb,  and  with  tStewLanitftgton,  chief 
'executive  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  three 


I  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lord!-- 
J  in  spite  of  bis  crimes,  out  of  consideration 
for  his  pub^  service  in  extending  English 
authorityi,  \ 

Is  En^sh  rule  in  India  just,  as  we  find  it 
to-day?  Fortunately  England  permits  free 
speech  in  England,  although  she  has  some- 
times  restricted  it  in  her  colonies,  and  there 
4  has  not  been  a  public  question  under  con- 
d  sideration  in  England  for  a  century  which 
%  has  not  brought  out  independent  opinion. 

J  It. la  the  glory  of.  England  that  she.  was 
I  an  early  champion  of  freedom  of  speech, 
and  it  is  the  glory  of  Englishmen  that  they 
criticise  their  own  Government  when  they 
^  think  it  wrong.  Luring  the  American 
Revolution  Burke  thundered  his  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and'  Walpole 
warned  his  ooimtrymen  that  they  could 
not  destroy  American  libertywithout  assert¬ 
ing  principles  which,  If  carried  out,  would 
destroy  English  liberty  as  well.  ’ 


,  .  -  —  -  .......  long 

^official  experience  to  their  credit.  That 
^•they  will  be  just,  as  they  understand  Justice,, 
^fand  do  right,  as  they  see  the  right,  I  am 
satisfied;  but  what  is  justice? 

,(  Th®  trouble  is  that  England  acquired 
(India  for  England’s  advantage,  not  for 
jlndia‘'s,  and  that  she  holds  India  for  Eng- 
lland’s  benefit,  not  for  India’s,  i^ie  *d- 
I  ministers  India  with  an  eye  to  Engla£ii^' 
I  interests,  lyit  India’s,-  and  she  passes 
I  every  question  as  a  Judge  would  were  he 
permitted  to  decide  his  own  case. 

The  officios  in  India  owe  their  appoint¬ 
ment  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  home 
Government,  and  the  home  Government 
holds  authority  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
people  of  England,  not  of  the  people  of 
India.  The  officials  who  go  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  serve  a  certain  time,  and  then  re¬ 
turn,  whose  interests  are  in  England,  rather 
than  in  India;  and  whose  sympathies  are 
naturallv  with  the  British  rather  than  with 
the  natives,  cannot  be  expected  to  view  ! 
questions  from  the  same  standpoint  as  the  I 
Indiana.  Neither  can  these  officials  be  ex-  ^ 
peoted  to  know  the  needs  of  the  people  as  ' 
well  as  those  who  share  their  daily  life  and 
aspirations.  > 


While  Mr.  Naoroji,  an  Indian;  goes  to 
England  and  secures  from  a  meetiog  of  a; 
radical  club  the  adoptTon  of  a  resolutton', 
!  reciting  that  as  "Britain  has  appropriated  ' 
thou^nds  of .  millioiis  of  India’s  wealth  for  " 
building  up  and  maintaining  her  British^ 
Indian,  empire  and  for  drawing  directly 
vast  wealth  to  herself”;  that  as  “she  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  c^in  about  of  India’s 


Wealth  every  year  unceasingly  in  a  variety 
, of  ways,”  and  that  as  “she  has  thereby 
reduced  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population 
toextreme  poverty,destitution  and  degrada¬ 
tion;  it  is,  therefore,  her  bounden  duty  in 
common  justice  and  humanity  to  pay  from 
ner  own  exchequer  the  costs  of  all  famines 
and  diseases  caused  by  such  improverish- 
raenN’;  and  further,  “that  it  is  most  humili- 
atog  and  diacraditable  tolhe  British  name 
that  other  countries  should  be  appealed  to 
or  should  have  to  come  to  Britain’s  help 
for  relief  of  Britain’s  own  subjects,  and 
after  and  by  her  un-British  rule  of  about 
150  years”  While,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Naoroji 
was  securing  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
the  above  resolution  in  England,  Sir  Henry 
Cotton,  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  but 
;  for  thirty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Indian 
cm!  service,  was  preparing  his  book,  “New 
India,”  in  which  he  courageously  points  out 
,  out  the  injustice  from  which  India  now 
i  suffers. 

;  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Naoroj  i  suggests  Indian 
5  Independence.  Both  believe  that  English 
I  sovereignty  should  continue,  but  Mr.  Cotton 
shows  the  wrongs  now  inflicted  upon  India 
;  and  the  necessity  for  reform.  ' 


PROMISES  DELIBERATELY  BROKEN. 

N ot  only  does  he  charge  that  the  promises 
of  the  Queen  have  been  ignored,  and  Indians 
excluded  from  service  for  which  they  were 
j  fitted,  but  he  charges  that  the  antagonism 
•  between  the  officials  and  the  lieople  is 
5  growing  and  that  there  is  ambs^  civilian 
^  magistrates  “an  undoubted  teiSency  to 
V  inflict  severe  sentences  when'  natives  of 
India  are  concerned,  and  to  fm^se  light 
^  an^  sometimes  inadequate  punishment  upon 
!.  offenders  of  their  own  race,”  irvd  that  in 
i  trials  “in  which  Englishmen  aje  ;ried  by 
English  juries”  the  result  is  so^e.ime.s  “a 

If 


,of  the  largest  Indian  States.  These  men 
J  am  sure  represent  the  highest  type  of  their 
./ooi?  trymen. 


ENOLAh'D  CONDEMNED  BT  ENQLISHMBN. 
During  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa] 


^  were  to  be  found  among  her  own  people! 
and  in  her  own  Parliament*  To-day  British 
rule  in  India  is  as  forcibly afraignedbyEng-f 
.lishmen  as  by  the  Indians  themselvqs. 

'  ;  ■  , 


failure  of  justice  not  falling  short  ol  Judicial 
scandal.”  '■ 

If  justice  cannot  be  found  dn  thj  courts, 
wliei’e  shall  she  be  sought? 

After  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  (lueen  In 
a  proclamation  promised  tha\  ^  natives 
should  be  freely  and_impartiamy  admitted 
to  offices,  “the  duties  of  wjiicli  thy  might 
be  qualified  “by  their  education  ability 
and  integrity  to  discharge.”  Lore,  Lytton, 
a  Viceroy  of  India,  in  a  confidenfftj  docu¬ 
ment  which  got  into  print,  spaking  of 
the  pledges  of  the  sovereign  afidfche  Par¬ 
liament  of  England,  said:  j 

“We  all  know  that  these  claimtand  ex¬ 
pectations  never  can  or  will  befulfilled. 
We  have  had  to  choose  betweenjrohibit- 
ing  them  [the  natives  of  India]  atl  cheat- 
itig  them,  and  we  have  chosen  he  least 
straightforward  course.” 

And  again: 

“Since  I  am  writing  confide;lalIy,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  both  he  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  England  and  of  In^  appear 
to  me,  up  to  the  present  momer;  unable 
to  answer  satisfactorily  the  charjj'  of  hav¬ 
ing  taken  every  means  In  their|ower  of 
breaking  to  the  heart  the  word.s  oj  promise 
they  had  uttered  to  the  earl”, 


WOBSK  THAN  BUSSIAN  DESPOTISM. 


I  «t  iii'ui  ■» 


^jL.' 


government  of  India  is  as  artotra^ 

'tund,  despotic  as  the  governmenttof  Russia 

’lifer  was,  and  In  two  respects  it  is  worse, 
iffet  it  is  administered  by  an  alien  people, 
^reas  the  officials  of 

Secondly,  it  drains  a  large  part  of  the  taxes 
out  of  the  country,  whereas  the  Russian 
Government  spends  at  home  the  money 
which  it  collects  from  the  people. 

A  third  disadvantage  might  be  named, 
since  the  Czar  has  already  created  a  legis¬ 
lative  body,  whereas  England  continues 
to  deny  to  the  Indians  any  form  o|  repre¬ 
sentative  or  constitutional  government. 

The  people  of  India  are  taxed,  but  they 
have  no  voice  in  the  amount  to  be  collected 
or  In  the  use.  to  be  made  of  the  revenue. 
They  pay  into  the  Government  nearly  $225,  • 
^oO^OOpa  year, and  of  this  nearly  ^100,000,000 
is  expended  upon  an  army  in  which  Indians 
cannot  be  officers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  such  an  array 
merely  to  hold  the  people  in  subjection  if 
the  Indians  are  really  satisfied  with  English 
rule,  and  if  the  army  is  intended  to  keep 
Russia  from  taking  India,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed,  why  should  not  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  bear  a  part  of  the  burden?  Would 
}t  not  be  wiser  so  to  attach  the  Indian  people 
to  the  British  Government  that  they  would 
themselves  resist  annexation  to  Russia? 

The  home  charges,  as  thenar©  called, 
absorb  practically  one-third 'W*  the  entire 
revenues.  About  $100,000,000^  ^pes  oul  of 
India  to  England  every  year;  ?nore  than 
$16,000,000  is  paid  to  European  officials  in 
the  civil  employ.  What  natioit  c^ild  stand 
such  a  drain  without  impoverii|toent? 

Taxation  is  nearly  twice  as  hea-ly  in  India 
as  in  England  in  proportion  to  the  income 


TIMES.  MONDAY, 


TO  RAISE  $726,000 


Laymen  Vote  to  Obtain  Thatjf: 


Sum  at  a  Mass  Meeting  in 


■'i 


The  Hippodrome. 


FOR  WORLD  EVANGELIZATION 


Speakers  Assert  That  American  Mis¬ 
sion  Worid  Has  Worked  Won¬ 
ders  for  Our  Trade. 


THE  8IDVER  QUESTION. 


The  New  York  Convention  of  the  Lay-i.,,>iw 

t.  j'  -  •  j 

men's  Missionary  Movement  for  the  evan-  >  ■ 

gelization  of  the  world,  which  has  been  7  v.; 
in  .session  her©  for  a  week,  was  brought  j  <■  , 
to  a  close  with  a  meeting  for  men  in  the  ^ 

'  Hippodrome  yesterday  afternoon.  The  v. 
I  Hippodrome  was  crowded  with  ministers  f.?;' '  / 

land  laymen,  and  before  the  meting  closed  ^ 
la  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  the  i 
j  collection  of  a  fund  of  $725,000  this  year  '  ^  L 
jfor  the  foreigm  missions.  Last  year  the 
|sum  raised  was  about  $40o,000.  : 

William  Jay  Schleffelin,  Chairman  of . 

Jthe  New  York  Co-operating  Committee  ■ 

.^of  the  movement,  presided  at  the  meting.  : 

IThe  speakers  were  J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor 
,|of  The  Toronto  Globe;  the  Rev.  George 
Sherwood  Eddy,  a  missionary  to  India, 
iand  J.  Campbell  White,  General  Sccre- 


I  have,  in  another  article,  referred  to  the 
jewelry  worn  by  Indian  women.  The 
bracelets  and  anklets  are  silver,  except 
among  the  poorest,  and  this  was  formerly 
a  form  of  hoarding,  but  the  suspension  of 
the  coinage  of  silver  deprived'the  people  of 
the  privilege  of  converting  this  hoarded 
silver  into  rupees. 

It  will  be  remembered  th&t  the  late  .Sen¬ 
ator  Wolcott,  a  member  of  the  monetary 
commission  appointed  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  in  1897,  on  his  return  from  Europe 
declared  that  the  suspension  of  the  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  in  India  had  reduced  the’  value 
of  the  savings  of  the  people  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000.  The  suspension  was  carried 
out  for  the  benefit  of  European  interests 
rega^rdless  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 

*  DEATH  BATE  KI,SINa. 


I^tary  of  the  Laymen’.s  Movement.  On  the 


ANUART  IT. 


don  That  llio  mcney  v.'a.s  -<pcnt  '>2  *'2® 
Unilec!  State.s  to  liuy  nulroad  -“-cPPh®® 
amounting  to  some  P. 

reason  wny  this  was  done  was  inat  ino 
Japanese  engineers  in  ciiarSG_  of  fh©  T''"'’'' 
had  been  educated  in  the  1  nited  State.s 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  and  had  there  imbibed  Yankee  no¬ 
tions  which  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  build  railroads  along  any  other  than 
American  lines. 

In  one  sweep  American  commerce 
reaped  a  direct  return  of  $50,000,000  from 
missionary  effort.  Tliat  one  order  would 
have  paid  the  cost  of  all  the  mission  work 
in  the'-  world  from  the  North  American 
continent  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Korea  was  a 
closed  land,  having  no  trade  with  the 
United  States.  To-day  there  are  200,000 
Christians  in  Korea.  Dr.  A.  J.  Brown, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Orient, 
says  he  traveled  in  Korea  in  a  car  made 
in  Delaware,  drawn  by  a  Philadelphia 
locomotive,  over  Pittsburg  rails,  fastened 
by  New  York  spikes  to  Oregon  ties.  He 
sat  down  to  a  meal  which  included  beef 
from  Chicago,  pickles  from  Pittsburg,  and 
flour  from  Minnesota.  We  could  afford 
to  support  all  the  missionaries  in  Korea 
for  the  large  and  growing  trade  which 
they  have  developed  with  the  United 
StStGS  ** 

Mr.  White,  the  next  speaker,  said  that 
if  Mr.  Carnegie  would  give  to  missions 
the  .$20,000,000  he  is  willing  to  pay  for 
peace  in  South  America,  a  marvelous 
work  can  be  accomplished  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  brother¬ 
hood. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  the  last  speaker,  spokt 
of  New  York’s  place  in  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

“  This  American  Nation.”  he  said,  "  by 
reason  of  its  enterprise,  has  come  to  be 
an  Important  factor  in  the  world’s  trade. 
It  has  come  to  be  a  dominating  factor  in 
the  world’s  politics.  By  all  the  laws  of 
National  life  it  is  under  obligation  to  take 
its  place  dominantly  as  a  factor  In  the 
world’s  redemption.  And  if  this  Nation 
is  under  world  obligation  this  city  must 
lead  the  way. 

"  The  flags  of  all  nations  fly  In  your 
harbor,  and  your  citizens  carry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  You 
must  see  to  it  that  the  meeting  of  these 
Ivjfrs  is  made  to  mean  peace  and  good- 
to  men.” 


g  stage,  among  others,  were  ,  Episcopal 


,:j  Bishop  Darlington  of  Harrisburg.  Bishop'; 


Neely  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  i 


m  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  E.  Robinson,  Meth 


odist  Episcopal  Bishop  of  India;  Drs. ; 


George  Heber  Jones  and  J.  B.  Jones,  mis-  ‘ 

7^1  af/*\nOY'{An  ^  Y _ ^.91^  ,r.  I 


^  slouarles  to  Korea  and  India,  respective- ‘  2  ( 


|ly;  Dr.  M.  W.  Eubanks,  missionary  to  i 


GIRI  GOES  lOfiOO  MILES 
JO  AN  ISLAND  WEDDING 


China;  Richard  C.  Morse,  General  Secre-j 
tary  of  the  Youpg  Men’s  Christian  Asso-;,  ;  '^  ‘ 


elation;  L.  W.  Stotesbury,  John  S.  Huy- 1 -g  ■ 
ler.  Robert  C.  Ogden.  John  B.  Clarke,  E. ' 


j  E.  Olcott,  Alfred  E.  Marling.  Dr.  John 


So  great  has  been  the  drain,  the  injustice 
to  the  people  and  the.  tax  upon  the  re- 
gsDurces  of  the  country  that  famines  have 
increased  in  frequency  and  severity.  Mr. 
Gokhale,  one  of  the  ablest  of  India’s  public 
men,  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  last 
Indian  national  congress  held  Deoe’mber 
;and  declared  in  his  opening  speech  that 
;  the  death  rate  had  steadily  risen  from 
'24  to  the  1,000  in  1882-84  to  30  in  1892-94  and 
^  34  at  the  present  time. 

*«®re  than  once  within  the  last 
ll^onth  heard  the  plague  referred  tp  as  a 
jmovidential  remedy  for  over  population, 
jl^inkqf  it!  British  rule  justified  because 
keeps  the  people  from  killing  each 
Procr,”  and  the  plague  praised  because  it 


;  P.  Munn,  John  G.  Cannon,  Francis  Hunt-i;  : 
(I  Ington,  George  Zabriskle,  A.  F.  Frissell, 

I  Stephen  Baker,  S.  M.  Ballard,  William  i- 
Fellowes  Morgan,  Edgar  C.  Leaycraft,  1 
Gilbert  Colgate.  Charles  K.  Saul,  Silas- 
McBee,  F.  H.  Dodd,  H.  W.  Jessup,  P.  R. ' 
g  Schenck,  and  Prof.  William  H.  Burr. 

Mr.  Eddy,  the  first  speaker,  gave  an 
f,'  optimistic  picture  of  the  mission  work  ; 

I  in  foreign  lands,  particularly  India.  It  , 

I  was  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Eddy’s  speech 
I  that  Mr,  Baker  offered  the  resolution  the 
I  provisions  of  which  If  realized  will  In- 
I  crease  New  York  City’s  contribution  to  1 
I  the  foreign  work  to  $725,000  this  year.  j 
I  "  In  an  Ideal  Investment,’’  said  Mr.  j 
I  Eddy,  "  we  seek  good  security  and  large  | 

■i  returns.  In  these  two  respects  missions  ' 
{present  a  gilt-edged  security.  Nothing  is 
I  so  sure  and  nothing  yields  larger  returns.  ' 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Years  i 
^  .young  Japanese  named  Neesima  ‘ 
landed  in  Boston.  Joseph  Hardy  sent  him 
;  to  school  and  later  helped  him  to  return 
;  to  Japan  and  found  the  Doshlsha  Unl- 
J  yersity.  That  institution  has  changed  the. 

4  history  of  Japan.  It  has  sent  out  6,000 1 
statesmen,  journalists,  naval  and  mllltaryi 
.1  commanders— the  leaders  of  the  modern; 

I  Japan.  ' 

1  "When  Japan  went  to  the  English! 

I  market  to  finance  the  Manchurian: 

®  railway  plan  It  became  known  in  Lon-i 


She  Seals  From  Liverpool  to  Join 
Her  Fiance  on  Fanning  Island, 


J 


IJVERPOOL,  Dec.  9  (Associated 
Press). — Beginning  a  Journey  of  10,000 
niiles  to  get  married  on  Fanning  Island, 
in  the  North  Pacific,  Miss  Margaret 
Birch,  formerly  a  London  schoolmi.s- 
treSs,  sailed  aboard  tlie  Cedric  to  join 
her  fianc6.  Major  Cuthbert  Burncul- 
lahder,  who  is  manager  of  a  company 
on  the  lonely  isle,  engaged  in  developing 
copra  exports. 

t^he  is  accompanied  by  other  officers 
of  the  same  company  journeying  to  the 
i.sland,  proceeding  to  New  York,  and  the 
party  will  complete  the  trip  from  San 
Francisco  in  tlie  company’s  300-ton 
schooner  Doris  Crane.  This  craft  will 
take  twenty-eight  days  to  make  the 
voyage  and  after  that  will  make  four 
voyages  yearly  to  keep  the  company  in 
touch  with  tlie  mainland  of  America. 

Before  sailing  Miss  Birch  said  that  the 
long  voyage  and  loneliness  of  Fanning 
Island  had  no  terrors  for  her.  ■  Her 
marriage,  she  explained,  ■would  have  to 
be  solemnized  by  the  schooner’s  captain, 
bocHU.se  there  Wt^  nobody  else  there  to 
perform  the  cereiiony.  She  wa.s  sure  she 
could  make  a  happy  home,  untroubled 
by  fashions,  and  v/ould  return  on  leave 
every  two  or  three  years. 


--  —  vjTirri 


U'' /i }'  1 


^  ROYAL  SPEECH  ON  THE 
1  OCCASIDN^dF  HIS 
I  MAJESTY’S  BIRTHDAY 

^  ANNIVERSARY,  1ST  JANU- 
:  ARYSi|.^C^59  (1917). 

■;1  .  V'flt'vi'  O 

(Transjatipn) 
pkinjc^-:an|Vf^1^l:s; 

I  Tli#  ')inWiversai“y  of  My  Birthday  in 
this  year  ^B.  E.  2459  being  incident 
vnth  My  Natal  Year.  Marong,  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  completioaa  of  its  third  cycle 
.  since  My  birth,  I  have  felt  gveat  pleas- 
;  tire  and  satisfaction  in  listening  to  thg 
V  congratulations  whicli  you  have  just 
offered  Me  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
and  to  your  Unanimous  expressions  of 

■  steadfast  loyalty  and  devotictn  towards 

■  My  Person.  My  satisfaction  is  en¬ 
hanced  when  I  also  call  to  .mind  the 
various  affairs  of  State  under  My  con- 

I  trol  .which  have  been  dealt  witli  during 
,  the  twelve  months  wliich  have  jus 
©lapsed.  They  show  that  the  time  hai 

■  not  been  wasted,  but  that  during  itf 
:  course.mauy  thiirgs  useful  to  the  Gov 

■erirment  of  the  country  which  ought  tc 
he  done  have  been  accomplished,  and 
others  which  ought  to  be  introduced 
have  been  taken  well  in  hand,  as  I  will 
now  proceed  to  briefly  describe  : 

•In  connection  with  General  Adminis 
tratioi*  some  further  changes  have  been 
made.  The  duties  of  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cution  have  been  transferred  from 
fche  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
ihe  'Ministry  of  Local  Government 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Regulations 
prescribing  the  dress  to  be  worn  by 
judges  and  advocates  in  the  Courts  of 
justice  have  been  issued.  A  decree 
amending  the  procedure,  in  the  trial 
of  offences  against  the  law  relating  to 
Inland  Tax  has  been,  promulgated, 
making  that  procedure  the  same  as  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  thus  lessening 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Prosecution  with  regard  to  fees  and 
the  conduct  of  the  cases.  The  Courts 
in  the  districts  of  Bejraburna  and  Lom- 
sakdi  have  been  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Monthon  Court  of 
Bisnulok  Circle.  The  Courts  in  the 
districts  of  Dhanyaburi  and  Pradum- 
clhani  have  been  transferred  from  the| 
Metropolitan  Circle  to  the  jurisdictior^ 
of  the  Monthon  Court  of  Ayuthii| 
Circle.  A  Monthon  Court  has  beei| 
established  in  Maharashtra  Circle  and^ 
Oburts  hi  the  districts  of  Nan, 


In  the  matteroTTiutXt*~:j^  j  provinces  to  inspect  and  reorgam^ 

■during  this  year  a  loij*  Bupplerffc..v^?^n  priestly  communities.  He  has 
to  the  Law  relating  to  Land  Regis- Ij  religious  instruction  in  tli 

tration  of  the  Year  R.  S.  127  has  beeiP^  Circle  of  Prachin.  where  Ha  5^=,  ; 
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intit)d.trced  for  the  {itotection  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  and  the 
interests  of  their  rightful  heirs. 
A  new  Land  Registration  Office  has 
been  established  in  the  district  of 
Bmnd  Prakar. 

The  law  relating  to  the  Conservation  of 
Forests  which  has  been  in  operation  in 
9  Circles  has  this  year  been  extended 
to  3  other  Circles. 

Public  health  and  welfare  has  receiv¬ 
ed  further  attention  by  the  extension 
this  y^ar  of  the  limits  of  the  district 
controlled  by  the  Local  Sanitary  De- 

-■■  ■  A;  . 

partment  of  the  Metropolis  to  thj^ 
Packing  Kruiig  Kasem  Canal. 

In  the  provinces  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  introduced  in  the  city 
of  Ayuthia,  at  Sang  Bhinong  in‘  the 
district  of  Subarnabiiri,  and  at  Ban 
Pong  in  the  district  of  Rajburi.  The 
municipal  government  at  Nagor  Raj- 
si  ma  has  been  extended  to  include  an¬ 
other  f|uarter  of  that  city,  and  that  at 
Tiia  Chalom  in  the  district  of  Smud 
Sagor  has  been  extended  to  include  the 
township  of  Smud  Sagor. 

■  Free  vaccination  against  small-pox 
has  been  carried  on  in  10  ,  Circles,  in 
which  a  total  of  512,000  persons  have 
been  vaccinated  during  the  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  1,526,000  since  the 
introduction  of  free  vaccination. 

At  the  Pasteur  Institute  75  persons 
were  treated  for  dogbite,  28  for  snake¬ 
bite  and  184  for  other  diseases. 

During  the  year  8  more  Government 
medical  depots  for  the  distribution  of 
medicine  have  been  established  in  the 
provinces. 

The  Leper  Hospital  of  the  Christian 
Mission  in  Chiengraai,  towards  which 
Our  Government  also  contributes  finan¬ 
cial  support,  experienced  some  difficulty 
during  the  year  from  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  for  its  maintenance,  through  the 
falling  off,  on  account  of  the  war,  of 
charitable  contributions  which 
to  receive  from  abroad.  To  meet  this  | 

hitherto  been  a  matter  of  much  uncer- 


have  been 


Nagor  Lampang  and  Phrae 
placed  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Thye  Viceroys  have  been  appointed, 
namely,  one  for  the  Western  Provinces, 
to  control  the  administration  of  the 
Circles  of  Nagor  Jaisri  and  Rajburi  ; 
one  for  the  Southern  Provinces  to  con¬ 
trol  the  administration  of  the  Circles  of 
"Nf-agor  Sridhamaraj,  Patani  and  Suraeh- 


'  tainty,  I  have  already  given  definite 
orders  that  they  shall  be  totally  abolish¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  present  year.  These 
L  t  wo  measures,  together  with  the  amnesty 
^  I  have  granted  to  prisoners  by  proclama¬ 
tion  on  the  8 let  December  just  ended, 
j  are  Acts  of  Grace  by  which  I  desire  to 
'1  signalize  the  feelings  of  compassion  and 
)  solicitude  which  I  constantly  entertain 
I  towards  all  My  subjects;  and  it  is  most 
^  gratifying  to  Me  that  I  have  had  the 
j  opportunity  to  carry  them  into  effect 
\  during  the  auspicious  period  which  com- 
^  pletes  the  third  C3mle  of  My  Natal  Year. 

With  regard  to  matters  relating  to 
i  our  Holy  Buddhist  Religion,  during  the 
present  year  His  Royal  Highness  the 


J  -u©  for  the  Circle  of  Ayuty  a.  |  j  Siinreme'^  Patriarch .  has  made  tours  |in 


Circle  of  Prachin,  where  ha  has  intro¬ 
duced  reforms  in  clerical  administration 
I  and  selected  the  most  capable  from 
among  the  priesthood  to  whom  the 
same  may  be  entrusted  to  be  carried 
out  in  conformity  with  modern  coh- 
1  ditions. 

The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  priests  and  novices  has,  under  His 
Royal  Highness’  direction,  been  fur¬ 
ther  extended  in  the  provinces.  The 
sj^tem  of  examination  of  the  students 
has  been  introduced  into  two  more 
Circles  and  the  number  of  graduates 
and  scholars  has  been  largely  increased. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  revenues  of 
religious  institutions,  which  has  been 
|icommenced  in  Bangkok  and  will  be 
pigradually  extended  to  the  provinces, 
Iflias  produced  good  results  and  con- 
^jaiderable  funds  have  been  obtained 
for  religious  purposes. 

It  gives  Me  much  satisfaction  to 
state  that  the  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  and  all 
Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  cordial 
and  firmly  maintained. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  saj’  to  jmn 
all  that,  when  everj'thing  is  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  affairs  of  our 
country  during  the  year  just  ended 
have  been  conducted  with  efficiency 
and  without  impediment  of  any 
kind,  like  the  smooth  work¬ 
ing  of  well-adjusted  machinery  un¬ 
der  careful  control.  There  has  been  no 
extraordinaiy  features  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  administration  and 
their  absence  may  perhaps  make  a  casual 
observer  fail  to  realise  the  full  extent 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Take  the  administration  of  the 
Army  as  an  instance.  To 
To  the  oi’dinary  outsider  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  ^direction  are  not  fully 
apparent,  but,  on  closer  observation,  it 
will  be  found  that  much  progress  has 
been  achieved.  This  has  been  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  military  manoe- 

it""uWci  I  ^^^®  '''®^’® 

on  a  scale  greater  than  an}’  that  has 
j  ever  been  carried  out  before,  and  also 
by  the  most  remarkable  development  ^ 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  Aviation 
Service.  This  branch  of  the  Army, 
whose  accomplishments  are  still  under- ' 
stood  by  few  people,  is  now  able  to  ■ 
manufacture  aeroplanes  in  its  work-j 
shops  entired  by  Siamese  workmanship. 

I  have  mentioned  but  this  one  in¬ 
stance  in  order  to  show,  what  those 
concerned  are  are  already  conscious  of, 
that  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
various  duties  of  our  Government  have 
not  bean  idle,  and  I  take  this  opport- 
I  unity  to  express  My  appreciation  and 
I  thanks  to  the  officials  of  every  Depart- 
Iment  for  the’  efforts  which  they  have 
I  loyally  put  forth  in  the  discharge  ^  of 
I'their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
Jties  for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and 
IFatherland  and  for  the  advancement 


...prosperity  of  the  Kingdom  b  W 

Hare  .“<1  nerformed  his 

0  has  conscientiously  P 
[es  with  honesty  J  j 

To  Me  ns  the  Knlet 

ii§ais 

I  desire  ‘o  ycTr 

‘'"Tot  Ton  whit  has  alrLly 
,fforts  or  J  jj,  jafficieiit.  but  nl- 

To  Remember  that  very  nmch  more 
fays  to  rejneu 

till  remains  to  be  done  e  _ 

our  Nation  and  countiy.^ 

of  bis  official 

in  . . . 
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re  everyone  continue 
Jfort  in  the  discharge 
uties. 

I  ask  you 
rishes  for  your 

larity 


all 


to  accept 
happiness 


royal  speech 
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■  T)n  thenSoulhern  Line  several^  sec-\ 
tions  have  been  completed,  namely, j 
from  Thung  Song,  in  the  district  ^ 
Nagor  Sridharmaraj,  to  Ban  Na,  in  the|;;^;.' 
district  of  Surashtra  Dhani,  95  kilo-? 
metres  in  length  ;  from  Ban  Krud  tor  '- 
Bangsaphan  Yai,  in  the  district  of  Bra-,:.,-  , 
chuabkirikhand,  18  kilometres  int.: 
length  ;  from  Bangaaphan  l^ai  to  Jum-r,.: 
bor,  90  kilometres  in  lenth  ;  and  from ; 
BanNato  Surashtra  Dhani  and  Jum-' 
194  kilometres  in  length.  All 
these  four  sections  have  been  opened  to 
traffic.  A  section  91  kilometres  in  ^ 
length  from  Utabhao,  in  the  district  oh- 
Songkhla,  to  Na  Pradu,  in  the  districtj 
ofPatani,  has  also  been  completed  andp 
opened  to  traffic  from  to-day,  the  Isti 
January.  The  five  sections  mentioned 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  488  kilo-i 
metres.  Besides  these,  several  other » 
sections  are  still  under  construction. 

The  Inland  Postal,  Telegraph,  Parcel 
Post  and  Postal  Money  Order  Services 
have  all  shown  increases  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  Postal 
and  Parcel  Post  Service  between  Nagot; 
Lampang  and  Chiengmai,  which  used  to  | 
be  a  weekly  one,  has,  since  the  opening 
'  of  the  railway,  been  made  a  bi-weekly 
service,  and  that  between  Bangkok  and/ 
Nagor  Lampang,  which  used  to  be  a 
weekly  service  has  been  made  _  a 
daily  one.  These  increased  facili¬ 
ties  have  proved  a  great  convenience 
to  the  general  public. 

The  Postal  Money  Order  Service  be- 

provinces  has 
been  extended  to  3  more  places,  and  2 


collected  and  complied  in  tb  . 

annual  publication  „  j) 

present  year  for  the  first  time.  This  wfi 
hove  very  useful  both  to  t  lie  Govern 

ment  and  the  public.  voryArd- 

There  is  also  another  measure 
ing  which  1  feel  extreme  satisfaction, 


(Co  iJnuod  from  p'ge  5). 

On  the  projected  road  between  Nagor  !| 

Lampang  and  Chiengrai  a  roadway,' 

1591  Sen  in  length,  has  been  cut  be¬ 
tween  Sadet  and  Sobthak  in  the  district  Jj  4.^^6611  Bangkok  and  the 
of  Nagor  Lampang,  and  on  the  pro- 
ieJted  road  between  Bejraburna  and  the 
railway  station  at  Bang  Nul  ^ 

the  district  of  Bichitr,  a  roadway.  '  ^ 

Sail  in  1  Rijgth  h.as  been  cut. _ A  roM- 

way  1675  Sen  in  length  has  also  been  | 
cut  on  the  projected  road  between  r ' 

Jumbor  and  Kraburi.  The  old  Rajda  | 

Bhisek  Bridge  across  the  MewangP  r 
River  at  Nagor  Lampang,  which  was!/ 


new  Post  and  Telegraph 
been  opened  in  the  provinces. 

The  Telephone  Service  has 
considerable  development 
become  necessary  to  build 


offices  have 


ana 


in  a  state  of  ruin,  has  been  rebuilt  as ' 
an  iron  bridge  with  masonry  supports,  i" 
Regarding  the  State  Railways,  on  I; 
the  Northern  Line,  which  is  approach- 1 
ing  Chiengmai,  2  new  sections  have  beenLt 
completed  during  the  year,  one  froml^ii 
Mechang  to  Nagor  Lampang,  42  kilo-i 
metres  in  length,  which  was  opened  to|'j 
traffic  on  1st  April  last,  and  one  from* 
Nagor  Lampang  to  Pang  Hua  Bhong, 
132  kilometres  in  length,  which  was 
opened  to  traffic  on  the  20th  December 
last.  These  two  sections  have  a  totalj;: 
length  of  74  kilometres. 

The  piercing  of  the  large  tunnel  at 
Khun  Tan  has  been  completed,  and  the 
work  remaining  to  bo  done  there  now 
consists  only  of  preparing  the  track 
and  shaping  the  walls  of  the  tunnel. 

The  work  of  providing  a  larger 
terminus  in  Bangkok  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  development  of  railway  traffic 
has  been  completed  and  a  new  terminal 
station  adequate  for  the  purpose  ha 
been  constructed,  and  was  opened  toi 
the  public  on  25th  June  last. 


namely,  the  abolition  of  the 
Farm,  which  took  effect  from  the  1st  Apul 
With  regard  to  the  Gambling 
whose  complete  abolition 


last 
Farms 


has 


iTTRf 

a  new 

Central  Exchange  to  meet  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  service. 

The  International  Telegraph,  Postal, 
Parcel  Post  and  Money  Order  traffic 
with  foreign  conntries  have  also  all 
shown  expansion  notwithstanding  the 
unsettled  conditions  due  to  the  great 
war  in  Europe. 

With  regard  to  Financial  matters, 
the  system  of  exchanging  Money  Drafts 
between  oUr  Southern  provinces  and 
Singapore  and  Penang  has  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  Jumbor,  in  order  to  afford  in 
freased  facilities  to  the  mercantil 
community. 

Six  more  Savings  Banks  have  been 
opened  in  the  .  different  Revenue 
Stations  and  four  in  the  different  Post 
Offices  in  the  districts  of  Bangkok  and 
Dhanaburi,  and  also  in  the  treasuries  of 
six  districts  in  Buket  Circle. 

In  connection  with  Commerce  and 
Statistics,  in  this  ypar  a  law  supplem- 
mentary  to  the  Law  i-elating  to  Associa¬ 
tions  has  been  promulgated  to  provide 
for  the  regisi  strati  on  of  Cooperative 
Societies  which  the  Government  desire 
to  encourage  the  public  to  form  among 
themselves  in  the  future.  Compara¬ 
tive  statistics  of  all  kinds,  including. 

.  O  »  ^  “  “ 


difficulty  special  finaqpial  assistance  wa4 
given  by  our  Government,  in  order  that 
this  useful  institution  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

Public  Education  has  continued  to 
make  good  progress  throughout  th4 
countiy.  The  model  schools  established, 
by  the  Government  have  been  the  means 
of  spreading  education  in  all  directions. 
The  public  have  shown  their  appreciation 
by  coming  forward  and  assisting  in  the 
promotion  of  education  in  increasing 
numbers  of  districts,  with  the  result  that 
a  large  number  of  new  schools  support¬ 
ed  by  the  public  have  been  established. 

In  this  year  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  established  3  public  reading-rooms 
as  an  experiment.  They  have  proved 
useful,  and,  as  more  people  appreciate 
such  institutions,  they  will  be  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 

Means  of  communication  have  been 
further  developed.  In  the  Metropolis 
altogether  6  bridges  have  been  con¬ 
structed  and  repaired j  2  new  roads  Iiave 
been  cut  and  several  old  roads  have  been 
improved  and  put  into  good  order. 

In  the  provinces,  a  road  from  the  city 
gate  of  Nagor  Lampang  to  the  railway 
station  at  Bobtui,  59  Sen  and  10  Va  in 
lenofth,  has  been  constructed. 
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Von  Hugel 

The  B^ystical  Element^  of  Religion  -  2  vols* 

Jones 

The  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Edward  CojUJL 

•Foundations* 

Stoddard 

Francis  of  Assisi. 

Cunningham  Graham  Life  and  Letters  of  Santa  Teresa 

E.  Biderhill 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit  -  the  Life  of  To-day 

E*  Ikiderhill 

Mjeticism 

Simpson 

The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature 

Gore 

The  Reconstruction  of  Belief 

Hamack 

The  Origin  of  the  New  Testamcoit 

Headlan 

Church  Hhily 

DeWolfe 

Causes  and  their  Champions 

Emil  Ludwig 

Napoleon 

The  Microbe  Hunters 

Breasted 

The  Conquest  of  Civilization 

Robinson 

The  Ordeal  of  Civilization 

Lawrence 

Revolt  in  Ihe  Desert 

Snythe 

Christian  Ethics 
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Bryce 

Life  and  Letters^""^  ' 

Sheppard 

•^^oz:tanee-^  a  Parson 

Durant 

p  History  of  Philosophy 

(idC/W^Bada?©  de  Valdivia 

Gertrude  Bell^^  Letters  -  2  vols* 

Graham 

Teaqple 

Christ  the  Truth 

Xatm 

Reality 

Rojas 

El  Christo  Invisible 

Lord  Horthcliffe 

Autiobiography  -  Alice  Foote  McDougal 

Ihiderhill 

Men  and  the  Stqjematural 

Clcrt'Btian...E^aAee^ 

Mayo 

Mother  India 

Clow 

Five  Portraits  of  Jesus 

Trader  Horn 

Transition 
Ignatius  Loyole 
Companionate  Marriage 
The  Creator  Spii'it 
The  Christian  Sacrements 
Mas  Yo 
Naked  Truth 
Primitive  Hearths  in  the  Pyrenaas. 

Castilian  Days 
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*  T.atter  to  Mrs.  F.E.  HosKlns,  American  Press,  Beirut, 

Extract  irom  Lei-x-or  ou  m 

Syria,  July  21,  iy2u. 

...  .u  s;::r ... 

uave  i.oard  a  rumor  i  ^ms  is  unfounded,  as  no  worn  nas 

injured  in  a  riot,  u  or  auv  injury  vO  any  Of  our  missionaries, 

oome  direoviy  from  me  iie  ^  Some  of  me  missionaries 

as  a  result  oi  .nese  t  lumrior  Stations,  nowever,  and  tne 

ham  oome  in  from  some  oi  ""  ^  oauoel  the  missionaries’ 

China  i"54ly!  u  not  for  August,  and  I  nope  t-t  oon- 

saiiins'S  lOr  ontna  lor  euiy,  ,  „„  old  and  new  missionaries 

aitions  are  tranquil  sno^^n  m  “nususw  ?o  leave  men  for  Onina. 
both,  wno  are  pianning  t  .«  » i i  of  tne  oauses  of  .ne  present  sit- 

It  is  very  nard  to  °"„o  lay  trresponsioility  on 

uavion.  Cnina  j^sj-aooory  roiavions  uotween  them  and 

foreign  naiviOns,  and  kaa©  unaa  i  ..are  and  ^nere  is  -ery 

Onina.  Tnera  tiiat  tne  Rations  snould  go 

general  ^“^in^regard  oo  Onina,  ^^na  agreements  reaoned  at 

forwara  to  carry  out,  in  .  Wasnington*  What  Onina  aoes 

tne  vime  of  me  f  ira“liy.  aomno« lodging,  is 

not  see  so  clearly,  or,  at  ,  ^  need  oi  order, 

the  complexity  of  ner  own  unity.  Ine  immed- 

and  just  government,  wi  .n  in  some  of  tne  eoo- 

iate  occasion  or  tne  present  into  tne  iDrouiem. 

nomio  conditions  m  Snangnai;  tnese  oeruai  1^  i  wintei.  Miss 

At  tiAe  i’oreiKn  Missionary  Oonferenoe  in  Wasmnslon  last 

Margaret  Burton  read  a  report  Q^a^oopy'^of  tnis 

°:p-trSnrL:ru?r::nrft£p  t£faue^^ 
ueirdsss  mforrtne  eoLomlo  forces  wnion  =  = 

“rer^:ars  :-r;nu\r::s"enrura  :rte'::;n^fs“L\;  t-oJ  t/^^^ 

see’tno  oni  id  lauorers  worKiug  i,woivo  ..our  *“  “®’“sg  up^for 

tninus.  wnom,  one  Knew,  a  few  years  of  suon  iaoor  would  u  ^ 
i?fe  It  is  uoi  nard  iO  understand  Sanuni’s  advooaoy  oi  tne  main 
tenanoe  of  .iousenold  industries,  altnougn  one  mnows  mey  ^ 

before  me  onrusu  oi  modern  maonme  produotion.  i  at  . .  g j.„i,gg  g,- 
for  is  tne  moralisatlon  of  modern  inaustry,  and  me  aeiiveranoe  oi 
isia  xrom  sucn  xaotories  as  tnese  in  Onina,  wnion  aat  -P .  “ 
as  tnou&a  it  were  oi  less  value  txian  one  uiacniaes  wnicn  i  needs 

to  tend!  But,  xor  tnat  matter,  it  is  not  nts  HeK 

to  de  moralized,  an^  Cnristianized.  I  xiave  ueen  medit  t  g  t  , 

on  Onrisfs  that  -the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even 

Wnat  does  tnat  mean  uut  tnat  tnere  is  aan^er  tnat  our  most  sacred 
irstUutions  ma,  ue  maintained  in  a  way  at  variance  witn  tne  mind  ox 
Gnrist^  To  uring  His  words  as  closely  nome  to  us  as  possiuie,  on 
mt'tt  ^a/tnat  tte  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  ox  Foreign  Mission  Boara*. 

foreign  missionaries  and  txieir  worx.  While  we  are  o-r  n  ur 

daui^ers  to  wmcn  otners  are  exposea,  we  do  well  to  timinK:  xi  t  of  ^ 
ownt  and  tO  maice  sure  tnat  our  cWaa  worn  auu  ^religion  are  really  Ohrist* 

A.aa’aocoraing  to  txie  mind  of  tne  Son  of  Man." 


c tract  from  THE  FOREIGN  MI'  ^  IONS  CONVENTION  AT  V;rt.3HINGT0N,  1925,  F.  ?. 

ITaraer  &  P,  K.  Sanders,  p,  133,  (chap,  on  Medical  Missions,  ty  Dr.  T.  D.  Sloan, 
Peking,  China) 


"Another  way  in  which  we  can  help  is  to  set  ourselves  steadfastly 
lagainst  the  investment  of  money  from  Christian  countries  in  industries  where 
such  conditions  as  those  I  have  described  exist,  ^  hen  I  was  in  China,  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  article  which  appears i  in  a  trade  journal.  There 
|wa5  nothing  secret,  or  confidential,  in  this  report  -  anyone  who  would  might 
read  it.  Let  me  give  you  part  of  it. 


/ 


’The  profits  of  the 


factory  again  surpassed  ;j;l, 000,000. 


For  the  past  tw^o  years  it  ha  been  running  night  and  day  with  scarcely  any  inter-; 
mission.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  2,500  and  the  following  is  the  wage 
table  per  day. 

Men . . . . .  15  to  25  cents 

omen.. . . . .  10  to  15  cents 

Boys  (about  15  years)  . . .  10  to  15  cents 

Girls  (about  15  years)..... . . .  5  to  10  cents 

^mall  boyr  (about  10  years) .  5  to  10  cents 

''mall  girls  (about  10  years) .  3^-  to  5  cents. 

’The  working  hours  are  from  5.  0  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.M.  and  from  5:30  P.M. 
to  5; 30  A.M*  No  meals  ire  sup'nlied  by  the  factory.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
company  is  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  position,  with  an  abundant  and 
absurdly  cheap  labor  supply  to  draw  on,  and  no  vexatic/s  factory  la^s  to  observe; 
It  is  not  surprising  that  their  annual  profits  have  exceeded  their  total 
canital  on  at  least  three  occasions, * " 


SEES  BIGGER  PERIL 
THAN  THE  JAPANESE 


Bishop  Brent  Decries  the  Im. 
migration  from  South¬ 
ern  Europe. 


STUDIED  IT  FIRST  HAND 


Missionary  Bishop  Made  a  Trip  in 
Steerage  to  Find  Types  and 
Now  Sounds  Warning. 


That  the  l.'nited  States  is  in  far  great¬ 
er  dangei"  from  the  quality  of  inirrtigra- 
tion  that  comes  from  Southern  ‘  Kuropo 
than  from  any  peril  that  could  como 
by  Japanese  ownership  of  lands  in 
Caliromla,  or  from  Asiatic  immigra- 
iion  as  controlled  by  our  laws,  was 
asserted  yesterday  by  the  Right  Rec. 
Charles  H.  Brent,  Protestant  Episcopal 
IMisslonary  Bishop  to  the  Philippine.*!. 
Tiie  Bishop  believes  that  the  American 
Government. '  in  order  to  protect  itself 
against  what  he  considers  a  highly  un¬ 
desirable  class  of  persons  who  are 
comin.g  to  this,  country  in  hordes,  will 
'soon  have  to  make  strong  representa- 1 
I  lions  to  certain  European  governments, 
O'"  else  make  rules  establishing  much 
more  sti'ingent  stairdards  for  admission. 


m 

■ 

'  My  :<  ■ 

'  ■ 


'Vy  y 


Bisliou  Brent  was  TnucTT 
when  he  arrived  here  the  other  clay  on 
the  Carniania  that  the  ract  that  Q| 
had  made  the  yoiage.  from  Eiverpool 
in  the  "Steerage  ,.ad  become  public 
property.  Tie  had  trayeied  hi  that  | 
fashion  to  make  ceriain TivTestigations. 
one  of  v.’hk"lr  wa.i  to  st'udy  the  tj  p^.s 
of  Europeans  who  are  being  broug^ 

1.  over  here  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  not  with  the  idea,  of  producing  an 
I  effect  He  came  from  Washington 
'  jSia.y,  on  l.i.  .vay  to  ^'<0  MohonJ. 
Where  next  Sunday  he_  wih_  prdach  be¬ 
fore  the  Sepaents’  Feucration, 
was  interviewed  >vh;le  r.urrrmg  fro 
.  ,,;the  Church  Mission  House,  on  fourth 

i-ai  Avenue,  lo  tne.ferrj". 

"‘tVlT'e  1  should  pronounce  toe  peo¬ 
ple  from  Xorthern  Europe,  whom  1 
met  in  the  steerage  of  the  Caiman!  . 
desirable  material  for  American  ciB- 
zens”  said  the  Bisnop,  I  ani  con 
vinced  that  there  is,  peril  for  om 
standards  in  the  class  qi, 

getting  from  Southeastern  Europe.  On 

a  -  ?it“r  acLnnt.  tt.™  '3  W*  «■ 

1 1  day  a  worse  mix-up  than  can  pos.siblj! 
® !  happen  from  the  admission  of  Jap- 
I  anese  subjects.  We  domt 
similate  Japanese;  but  ? 

died  Continentals  that  ^ 

the  Carniania  to  be  a#- 

kind  of  peonle  thac  do  nave  to 

similated  here.  .t  in  make  a 

••This  GoveiMmieiit 

careful  inveMiganon  As  an 

of  immigration  from  "'—lope- 


dThPrsn^eraf^passengersTanc-  . - 

ihat  a  lot  of  them  thought  the,  same 
wav  as  [  did.  The  Scandinavian  and 
English  passengers  „were  disgu.sted. 
Ihe  morning  after  we  left  Queenstown, 
a  voung  Irish  lad  came  up  to  me  as  I 
stood  by  the  rail.  lie  "was  a  tarignt, 
healthy-looking  .vonig  chap„  from 
County  Down.  ,  .  . 

•  T  can't  .slaiid  this,  be  snm.  I 
will  never  travel  among  people  like  that 

•■’’l"'madc  my  trip  in  the  .steerage  for 
the  purpose  of  invc*,tigating.  and  1  had 
to  be  vert"  iiareful  as  to  the  questions 
1  asked,  het-ause,  if  my  fellow-travel¬ 
ers  had  got  the  idea  that  T  was  travel¬ 
ing  as  an  investigator,  they  would  not 
have  a-iven  me  their  lOn/'denee.  1  ma. 
add  that  I  shall  respect  the  confidenOM 
the\'  ga.ve  m.-.  .  , 

Blit  I  repeat,  liierc  is  a,  great  deal 
more  difficulty  to 

lion  of  immigration  froni  So'ithea stern 
Europe  tlian  could 
th^  Japan<>sP!  nufstior  -v/hich  na?; 
d  :?k<?rciser1  C^nrornia. 


of  immigration 

American  cAizen,  ,,1^?.-. toward  nations 
at  e  called  ‘  ^'paote  of  doing 

to  do  wcirk  ®v.opld  "dp.  They 

and  which  make  tlie  pdople  that 

should  at  1  cannot  explain 

they  send  ns  clcam  can^^ 

more  clearly  animal  filti^; 


"  ONLY  MEN  OF  CHARACTER  CAN  SAVE  CHINA.” 


Excerpts  from  a  four  colunm  leader  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  HAl^ltCOVI 
HERAIDj  official  organ  of  the  Chinese  National  Government^  August  29,  1934o) 

"Anyone  who  has  been  interested  enough  to  read  this  column  knows  that 
.’or  some  time  past  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  consistent  campaign  to  awaken 
ihose  citizens  of  China  who  have  any  love  in  their  hearts  for  their  country, 
ind  those  authorities  whose  fortune  or  misfortune  it  is  to  be  in  positions  of 
lower  and  trust,  to  a  realization  of  the  situation  into  which  this  country  has 
|d rifted  and  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to  effect  its  recoveryo  N'e  have 
lappealed  to  the  men  of  the  communities  to  organize  to  support  good  government;; 
pe  have  appealed  to  those  who  have  assumed  power  in  different  provinces  to  sink 
Ipeirsonal  differences,  to  recognize  imperative  national  requirements,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  latter,  to  unite  to  make  the  nation  strong 5  v/e  have  appealed  to 
youth  to  get  on  their  feet  and  build  up  the  sound  character  necessary  to  rescue 
their  country  if  their  elders  fail 5  and  we  have  appealed  to  the  intelligentsia 
to  assert  themselves  and  helpo 

'  ’"7e  wish  to  emphasize  for  consideration  in  China  what  is  happening  among  the 

young  men  in  the  outside  world,  and  to  see  if  some  similar,  shall  we  say  staff, 
cannot  be  seized  to  help  this  potentially  great  country  to  its  feeto  We  allude 
to  the  marvellously  developing  Oxford  Group® 

"This  Movement  was,  we  believe,  really  started  in  China  but  is  now  taking 
hold  of  a  large  section  of  responsible  and  intellectual  people  in  the  outside 
world®  Youth  is  making  it  its  own  and  is  radiantly  marching  through  various 
countries  bent  on  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  changing  human  nature® 

Their  aim  is  to  consolidate  humanity  under  the  banner  of  Christian  belief,  and 
they  are  actually  succeeding  in  an  amazing  way  in  refashioning  relationships, 
so  'business  and  politics  become  more  honest 5  family  life  and  friendships 
become  crystal-clearj  social  and  national  aims  and  effort  become  unselfish? 
and  apathy,  indifference,  and  resentment  yield  to  the  spirit  of  action,  generosity 
and  cooperation® ' 

"In  reality  what  is  happening  is  that  certain  wise  people  in  this  distraught 
world  are  seeking  some  way  through  the  calamitous  years  that  began  with  the  'Jorld 
War  and  which  have  not  yet  ended®  But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  youth  is 
at  the  head  and  front  of  the  movement,  and  youth  is  afoot  throughout  the  world 
today®  In  China,  youth,  so  far,  sits  still  or  fools  away  its  time  in  misdirected 
effort^  or  is  lethargic  or  indifferent®  Is  there  not  some  spiritual  medium  in 
China  that  can  be  seized  hold  of  to  rally  and  inspire  youth  to  do  as  youth  else¬ 
where  is  doing  in  the  Oxford  Group! 

"So  because  v/e  see  the  immediate  needs  of  China,  and  urge  a  moral  effort 
hat  will  work  to  the  salvation  of  the  country,  v/e  draw  attention  to  the  Oxford 
roup,  and  we  ask  that  this  Movement  be  copied  or  applied®  •  We  ask  that  the  youth 
China,  the  students  who  waste  so  much  time  on  useless  political  parading,  be 
ren  something  worthwhile  to  hold  on  to  and  use  for  the  real  betterment  of  them- 
ves,  their  relatives,  their  friends,  and  their  unhappy  country  before  it  is 
-  late®" 
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B.  E.  F.  France. 

July  28th,  1918. 


for  19.  5.  0.,  the 
Shantung,  for  use 
in  need  of  funds. 


I  Robert  E.  Speer,  Sec’y  F.  M.  Bd.  of  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  SiR>^It  gives  me  intense  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  a  cheque 
[equivalent  of  Francs  250,  given  to  me  by  Sun  Ching  Ming,  from  Yi-hsien, 
in  connection  with  the  school  there*,  and  which,  he  says,  he  knows  to  be 
Please  forward  me  a  receipt,  which  I  will  hand  to  him. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  this  act  of  extreme  self-denial  and  good-heartedness  on 
his  part.  His  allowance  here  in  France  is  one  franc  a  day.  His  family  in  Shantung  receiv¬ 
ing  $10  (Chinese)  at  that  end  per  month.  He  has  saved  this  sum  in  a  little  over  nine 
months  from  his  allowance,  spending  nothing  on  himself,  and  donates  the  whole  for  this 
good  work.  If  you  will  send  him  a  line  of  thanks  and  appreciation  I  will  translate  it  to  him. 
I  must  say  I  honor  the  man  very  much. 

I  may  say  I  notice  him  very  frequently  with  a  knot  of  men 
explaining  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  know  that  by  his  quiet  and 
he  is  giving  an  excellent  example  to  his  fellow-workmen. 

Let  your  Committee  hear  of  this  man’s  sacrifice,  and  let  your  deputations  in  going 
amongst  the  churches  (]uote  him  as  an  example.  I  think  its  fine  myself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  T-  A.  C.  Smith,  Lt.  R.  .A..  M.  C. 

*  See  “By  Hammer  and  Hand,”  pages  52-54. 


around  him,  reading  and 
unobtrusive  Christian  life 


Rev,  C.  B.  fponcer,  T),  D. , 
1121-1123  MoCJee  ‘'t., 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 


'■y  ioar  Dr,  "pencer* 

I  do  not  have  at  hand  the  full  text  of  the  last  treaty  between  the 
United  States  -and  China  but  I  have  the  Article  referring  to  the  Christian 
Religion  and  the  rights  of  miKsionories  to  aenuire  property.  This  Article 
14  of  the  Treaty  of  October  8,  1903,  Is  as  follows ; 

principles  of  the  Christian  rdigion  as  professed  by  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  are  recognized  as  teaching 
men  to  do  good  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to 
then.  Those  who  quietly  X'^’ofess  and  teach  these  doctrines  shall 
not  be  harassed  or  parsecuted  on  account  of  their  faith.  Any  person, 
vhother  citizen  of  United  ''tates  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  accoraing 
to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  pnetiaas  principles  of 
Christianity,  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested  there¬ 
for.  HO  restrictions  shall  be  placel  on  Chinese  Joining  Christian 
Churches,  Converts  and  non-converts,  being  Chinese  subjects, 

.alike  conform  to  the  laws  of  China,  and  ^all  pay  due  respect  to 
those  in  authority,  living  together  in  peace  and  aaity;  and 
of  being  converts  shall  not  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  ^ 
offence  they  may  have  comrrdtted  before  or  commit  .after  their  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Church,  or  exempt  them  from  paying  Is gal 
levied  on  Chinese  subjects  generally,  except  taxes  levied  and  contri 
butions  for  the  surriort  of  religious  customs  .and  practices  contrary 
to  their  f  dth.  Missionaries  shall  not  interfere  with  the  exercise 
b«  the  native  authorities  of  their  Jurisdiction  over  Chinese  subjects; 
nor  shall  the  native  authorities  mate  any  distinction  between 
and  non-converts,  but  shall  administer  the  laws  without  partiality,  so 
th.at  both  classes  c^in  live  together  in  peace. 

-Missionary  societies  of  the  United  -tates  shall  be  permitted  to  rent 

and  to  lease  in  perpet'uity,  as  the  property  of  such  “ 

r  Ir.  in  all  -narts  Of  the  Empire  for  missionary  purposes,  ^nd, 

tZr  ty.1  title  fo  aHwe  boen  fomd  la  order  and  duly  stuped  by  the 
llch  authorltlee.  to  erect  euch  eultable  buildlnct  as  may  be  reoulred 
for  carrying  on  their  good  work.'- 

(Other  P0*er8  have  treaty  arraogeMotsjmh  China  of  a  similar  character)  i 


iff- 


^ma 
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It  .  re;-  2*  e x;o-v'  itr-ri  '  i  f  ti-i  ■  U;  iio'o  . ‘;’ -.tiorie-*  ci  coia^^t,  xa 

.  -  cjr-i^ctiOii  iU.  -iy  cl  i  of  cltii^as,  either  morcr.-ats 

'■’  !  "  'n.pie-  Vat  refers  to  1^  citi'^ens.  a  h-ve  -a  .a'tlcie  Ou  subject 

“  “  0*  t«  :ca  the  -nitc.  t.tes  aJ  Chin.  In  IcoO.  hioh  U  «  fcllors, 


r7 


oi  c-ntrov*.rsi9S  arise  in  zh-  ■i  inB.e  .m-ire  betv  ..n  citlscas  oi  nhe 
■•t  4^  1  Viiies  and  subjects  '  f  Is  Irsperi  ;1  /  ajosty,  .v>  icL  n-sei  t-o  tc  ex- 
i-inea  uad  decided  by  u- e  public  officers  of  the  t.-  nations,  it  is  i^reeu 
*ea  c«Le  roverniiieats  of  tbt  '  aited  rta^QS  China  tii-t^  such  Cise- 
-  1  be  •crleu  or  the  i‘ru>.-T  o  ici  il  of  ci-t  option -j.ity  oi  the  defenu.  tat, 

ie  orornrly  utforiss^  oificl^l  of  tre  pi  datiff V  naUon  lity  ^ 

fi  r';nl  v'  r  l  -  tod  to  .  ttead  tri  al  and  &i  uil  b»  urQ..tea  i  th  the  coartesy 
uxic  to  hi  ive>itioa.  sh ^  1  be  uitoa  li  prop  r  f -ciiities  for  ^ 
inr  V-  ^ncoodVifC-  i  i  tht  inte-est?  of  lu.  tice.  li  he  -o  dtoOirei,  he  sh.ll 
^  -  V-  \i  t  to  be  v,re£«ot,  to  cx  :ni.  and  to  cro^s-«ac^ine  oitne.ses. 


If  ho  i 


iso  .tibf led  T7lt}  •«> '  prt'Cee  1 


o?8 «  he  vdiaii  b:  t  eiA.Jtted  to  pretest 


f?^'iitist  th''ru  i'  det  ix*  ~he  !■» 

■  Tlty  Of  the  u-^ficer  trying  d*  e  c. 


■^lirais tered  'A'ill  be  the  Ijs.  of  tne  aation- 


se,” 


I  dr  *■  'r. ■>/'  ..O’  tier  this  ]  h  :.s  bpen  xiodifievi  in  ?,uj  la.tex  treaty, 

out  if  it  has,  I  am  sure  liib  aubst  tace  of  ths  st  tr-ment  uld  be  the 


leasu  Ittt  •  dnoA  if  I  cu.;,  De  of  ioy  further  aervico, 
ver.v  AiiiCnrr.l.  ^  urs. 


ARY  OUTLOOK. 


October,  1918 


-  ctu^  ^ 

*  -  OAOXOi' 


many  of  our  mission  fields.  In  July,  1918,  there  were 
thirty  missions  in  Northern  Alberta  which  had  no 
stationed  missionary  and  had  no  prospect  of  any  while 
the  war  continued. 


«w  <» 


Doctor  Julius  Richter  writes  in  Allgcmeine  Missions 
Zeitschrift,”  February  18,  p.  36: 

“  The  German  philanthropies  and  missionary  efforts 
in  Turkey  have  the  obvious  advantage  that  we  Ger¬ 
mans  are  the  faithful  allies  and  comrades  in  arms  of 
Turkey  in  the  present  war-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  powers-that-he  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
watching  carefully  any  interference  in  internal  politics, 
and  aim  at  a  determined  Tnrkeyfication  of  this  Em¬ 
pire  of  many  tongues  and  many  races,  whereby  Islam 
as  the  state  re'ligion  is  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  government.  According  to  this  programme  the 
very  existence  of  the  Oriental  Churches  is  threatened ; 
the  Armenian  people  are  being  wiped  out  by  a  scheme 
of  deportation  executed  without  any  consideration 
whatsoever;  schools  are  being  removed  from  mission¬ 
ary  influence,  and  every  attempt  towards  a  mission  for 
Moslems  is  regarded  with  suspicion.  To  cap  the 
clinpx  the  capitulations  are  removed  and  the  old 
^  Milleti  of  the  Oriental  Churches  has  been  shorn  of 
Its  power.  It  will,  therefore,  require  difficult  and  weari¬ 
some  negotiations,  in  order  to  safeguard,  in  any 
degree,  even  the  mere  continuance  of  the  older  Ger¬ 
man  evangelical  philanthropies  in  the  Orient.” 

Such  a  statement  from  such  a  source  cannot  help 
but  make  one  realize  more  than  ever  how  much  is  at 
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ifflSfflTS  MAINTAIN 
MISSIONS  ABROAD 

I  American  Churches  Have  7,809 
Workers  Engaged  in  88 
Countries,  Survey  Shows. 


CHIEF  FIELD  IN  THE  EAST 


Obscure  Corners  of  World  Reached 
— Presbyterians  Lead  in  Num¬ 
bers,  With  Mormons  Next. 


pectaZ^  Tne  New  Yot 


Sp^ial  Th'e  Neiv  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  May  20.-In  the 
wide-spread  foreign  mission  work  of 
American  churches,  7,809  workers 
from  forty-two  sects  are  engaged  in 
eighty-eight  countries,  according  to 
a  survey  made  public  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University  Graduate  School. 

The  survey  was  prepared  as  part 
of  the  Cumulative  Digest  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  and  Relations,  by 
Pauline  A.  Frederick,  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Elery  C.  Stpwell,  director  of  re- 
search.i 

Of  thie .  missionaries,,  tfah^ ^ Presby¬ 
terian  ChurchV,  4«^th  1,224,  haar  the 
most  In  the  field ;  the  Latter  Day 
Saints,  or  Mormons,  have  836  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  822. 

China,  India  and  Japan  are  the 
principal  fields  for  missionary  work, 
the  survey  showed,  China  containing 
1,846;  India,  1,351,  and  Japan,  515. 

“The  significance  of  these  figures,” 
the  report  stated,  “will  not  escape 
those  Interested  in  international  rela¬ 
tions,  for  these  missionaries  who 
have  gone  to  foreign  lands  to  preach 
their  respective  creeds  have  likewise 
been  the  emissaries  of  American  cul¬ 
ture  and  ideals.” 

More  than  a  score  of  churches  are 
k'epresented  in  China,  where  the  lead¬ 
ing  denomination  was  shown  to  be 
the  Presbyterian,  with  370  mission¬ 
aries.  The  Catholic  Church  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  227  there. 

Some  in  Leading  Countries. 

Spots  on  the  map  that  are  almost 
mknown  have  their  quotas,  such  as 
Cameroon,  where  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  placed  sixty-six  workers, 
'A'hile  the  leading  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  also  are  listed  as  having  their 
American  missionaries,  sent  to 
France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
principally  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints, 
who  have  assigned  296  missionaries 
to  these  three  countries  alone. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
aided  in  the  colonization  of  many 
parts  of  the  world,  principally  through 
its  Society  of  Jesus,  now  ranks  fifth 
on  the  list  of  churches  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  missionaries,  hav-  ^ 
ing  541,  assigned  principally  to  the 
Far  East,  although  not  in  Japan. 

In  describing  the  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  these  statistics,  the  research 
organization  stated: 

“The  information  upon  which  this 
study  is  based  has  been  obtained 
through  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  religious  denominations  con¬ 
cerned.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  complete  figures.  The  lack 
of  any  response  on  the  part  of  ob¬ 
tain  smaller  denominations  is  to  be 
explained  perhaps  by  the  fact  that 
their  missionary  endeavors  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  foreign  field. 


A  number  of  the  denominations 
employ  native  workers  in  addition 
to  Americans.  In  order  to  present 
a  tabulation  more  accurately  rep¬ 
resenting  the  present  American 
strength  in  the  foreign  mission  Ueld, 
these  native  workers  and  Arnericans 
on  furlough  have  not  been  included 
in  the  totals.” 

List  of  Denominations. 

The  churches  and  the  number  of 
missionaries  sent  out  by  them  were 
named  as  follows; 

Presbyterian  . 

Latter  Day  Saints  .  838 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 822 

Congregational  . 

Roman  Catholic  . 

Baptist  .  531 

Lut.ieran  .  ’“2 

Methodist  Episcopal  South  .  j37 

Baptist  (Southern)  .  321 

Protestant  Episcopal  .  271 

Assemblies  of  God  .  238 

Disciples  of  Christ  .  225 

Reformed  Church  In  America .  197 

United  Presbyterian  . . .  194 

Moravian  . 192 

German  Baptist  Dunkards  .  97 

Evangelical  .  95 

Church  of  the  Nazarene .  76 

Free  Methodist  Episcopal  .  72 

American  Friends  .  50 

Reformed  Church  In  United  States .  44 

Church  of  God  .  ’1 

Mennonlte  Missions  .  25 

Mennonite  Brethren  .  2.5 

Brethren,  River  .  22 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Episcopal .  21 

Hephzibah  Faith  .  1| 

Missionary  Bands  .  18 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  .  14 

Methodist  Protestant  .  13 

Scandinavian  Independent  Baptist .  12 

New  Jerusalem  .  11 

Churches  of  God  .  10 

Christian  Church  .  9 

Primitive  Methodist  Episcopal .  9 

Unlversalist 
Reformed  Presbyterian 
American  Advent 
Krlmmer  Mennonlte 
Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Reformed  Episcopal  . 

African  M.  E.  Zion. 

Total  . . 7,809 

Quotas  In  yarious  Countries. 

The .  countries  in  which  American 
missiQharles  are,  fcw.ptjting,  together 
with  the  denominations  and  numbers 
of  such^  missionaries,  fdllow: 

Argentina. 

Deamhlnatlon.  No- 

UWted  Presbyterian  . . 23 

.  Angola. 

Congregational  . . . . . 3b 

Methodist  Episcopal  .  17 

Arabia. 

Reformed  Church  In  America . 44 

Argentina. 

Assemblies  of  God  . - .  r. . . . .  1 

Baptist  (Southern)  . - . 21 

Church  of  the  Nazarene  .  2 

Disciples  of  Christ  . 

Latter  Day  Saints  . .  •  •  13 

Lutheran  . - . .  6 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 7 

Total  . 61 

Assam. 

Baptist  . 51  I 

AnstraUa.  i 

Latter  Day  Saints  . .  32  | 

Belgian  Congo. 

Assemblies  of  God  .  11 

Baptict  .  50 

Disciples  of  Christ  .  56 

Methodist  Episcopal  .  18 

Methodist  Episcopal  South . .  37 

Total  . . 172 

Belgium. 

.  Methodist  Episcopal  South  .................  9 

Bolivia. 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 26 

Brazil. 

Baptist  (Southern)  . - . .  72 

Methodist  Episcopal  .  4 

Methodist  Episcopal  South  . 85 

Presbyterian  . . . 

Protestant  Episcopal  . 6 

Total  . 210 

British  East  Africa. 

American  Friends  .  12 

Church  of  God  . 5 

British  Guiana. 

Church  of  God  . - .  2 

Lutheran  . . 2 

New  Jerusalem  . — .  2 

Bulgaria. 

Assemblies  of  God  . 2 

Congregational  . - .  17 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 2 

Burma. 

I  Baptist  . 161 

I  Methodist  Eplscopeil  20 


1'4  ■■ 


Cameroon. 

I  Presbyterian  . 

Canary  Islands. 

I  Assemblies  of  God  . 

Gape  Verde  Islands. 

[Church  of  the  Nazarene . . . 

Ceylon. 

I  Congregational  . . . 

Chile. 

[Baptist  (Southern)  . . 

I  Methodist  Episcopal  . . . . . 

I  Presbyterian  . . . . . . 

Total  . . . . . .  89 1 

China. 

American  Advent  . - . .  3 1 

Aiiuerlcan  Friends  . . ..;.  2 1 

Assemblies  of  God .  56 1 

Baptist  . 1121 

Baptist  (Southern)  . 1701 

Church  of  God  .  2 1 

Church  of  the  Nazarene . . . .  Ill 

Congregational  . . 1541 

Disciples  of  Christ . 391 

Evangelical  .  231 

Free  Methodist  . 221 

German  Baptist  Dunkards  .  28 1 

Hephzibah  Faith  .  4  j 

Krlmmer  Mennonlte  Brethren.. .  3 

Lutheran  . 123 

Mennonite  Brethren  . 9 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 199 

Methodist  Episcopal  South .  77 

Methodist  Protestant  .  2 1 

Presbyterian  . 370  j 

Protestant  Episcopal  . 138 

Reformed  Church  In  America  .  51 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States..  11 

Roman  Catholic  . 227 

Seventh  Day  Baptists  .  10 


Total  . . 

Presbyterian  ... . 


Colombia. 
Costa  Rica. 


1,846 

18 


.  —  .  —  —  •  2 


. . . 187 


1 

33 


Methodist  Episcopal  . . 

Czechoslovakia, 

Churches  of  God  . .  1  j 

Congregational  . - .  1 

Latter  Day  Saints  .  12 

Methodist  Episcopal  . . . . .  6 

New  Jerusalem  .  1 

Denmark. 

Church  of  God . 6 

I^atCer  Day  Saints.....'.; . 4S 

New  Jerusalem  . . 1| 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Moravian  . 64  I 

New  Jerusalem  . 1| 

Egypt. 

Assemblies  of  God . 10 

Church  of  God  . 6 

United  Presbyterian  .  16 

FIJI  Islands. 

Assemblies  of  God  . 3 

France. 

Latter  Day  Saints... . 70 

Methodist  Episcopal  .  4 

French  West  Africa. 

Assemblies  of  God .  10 

Germany. 

Latter  Day  Saints . . . - . .  .139 

New  Jerusalem  .  1 

Gold  Coast. 

Assemblies  of  God . 

Great  Britain. 

Latter  Day  Saints  . 

Greece. 

Assemblies  of  God . . 

Congregational  . - . . . 

Guatemala. 

Church  of  the  Nazarene . . 

Presbyterian  . - .  16 

Primitive  Methodist  . 9 

Hawaii. 

Assemblies  of  God . 2 

Roman  Catholic  . 74 

Holland. 

Latter  Day  Saints  . 47 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  . 2 

j  Honduras. 

j  Evangelical'  . 10 

Roman  Catholic  . 36 

Hungary. 

Assemblies  of  God . 4 

I  Churches  of  God .  1 

India. 

Assemblies  of  God . 67 

Baptist  . 377 

Baptist  (Southern)  .  2 

I  Brethren,  River  .  8 

Church  of  God  . .  6 

i  Church  of  the  Nazarene .  12 

Churches  of  God . . .  6 

I  Congregational  . 708 

Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  .  2 

j  Disciples  ,  of  Christ .  69 

United  Presbyterian  . 121 

Wesleyan  Methodist  . .71 

I  Free  Methodist  .  14 

German  Baptist  Dunkards .  45 

1  Hephzibah  Faith  .  6 

Lutheran  .  93 

]  Mennonite  Brethren  .  76 

J  Methodist  Episcopal  . . 

I  Methodist  Protestant  .  4 

Presbyterian  . 796, 

[Reformed  Church  in  America . ; . 63 

j  Reformed  Episcopal  .  2 

Reformed  Presbyterian  .  * 

Roman  Catholic  . . ** 


Church  of  God 


Assemblies  of  ;;;;;;;;;; li’.'.r.!"* • 

baptist  (Southern)  . i i . 

gSiXfcwW. 

Svangelical  . . . . 

Free  Methodist  . .  . . . 

Hephzlbah  Faith  *•**;;*]*/, . 

irfetStst  Episcopal  . I;;;:;;; 

Methodist  Episcopal  South  .y--. . 

Methodist  Protestant  .  . 

Missionary  Bands  .  . . 

New  Jerusalem  . . 

ProtestSt^'Eplacopal  . .  •  ■  •  •  •  . . ;  • ; 

^efomed  Church  in  United  States::.. 
Unlversallst  . 


Ireland.  3 


Moravian 
Total  . . 


Japan. 


..515 


Total  . •••••• 

Yugoslavia. 

Churches  of  God  . 

Kurdistan.  ^  ^  2 

Lutheran  . . 

Korea.  2 

Congregati<mal  •  •  ■  . . T. : ... .  37 

Methodist  Episcopal  •••**.*  66 

Methodist  Episcopal  South  . ^^^2 

Presbyterian  . . .  • " ; .  29 

Koman  Catholic  .  . 

. . 276 

Total  . . 

Labrador.  jj 

Moravian  . .  .  . 

Latvia.  g 

Evangelical . . i 

New  Jerusalem  . 

Liberia. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion . . 

Assemblies  of  God .  jg 

Lutheran  . . 13 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 

Protestant  Episcopal  . . . 

Total  . * . 

Madagascar. 


Rhodesia. 

Latter  Day  Saints . 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 

Rumania. 

Baptist  (Southern)  . 

Russia. 

Assemblies  of  God . 

Salvadore. 

Assemblies  of  God . . 

Slam. 

Presbyterian  . 

Roman  Catholic 

Sierra  Leone. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  . 

Southern  California 

Moravian  . 

Spain. 

Baptist  (Southern)  . . 

Sudan. 

United  Presbyterian  . . 

Sumatra. 

Methodist  Episcopal  . . 

Sweden. 

German  Baptist  Dunkards . 

Latter  Day  Saints . 

Missionary  Bands  . 

New  Jerusalem  . 


_ 1 


_  3 


10 


word  of  Islam  have 

the  Turkish  and  Persian  govorn- 
fnents  for  tlie  gentle  gospel  of  St. 
tiohn  the  Divine. 

The  decision  marks  the  final  step 
In  the  'westernization,  of  the  tw'O  coun- 
itries,  and  will  be  put  into  effect  at 
*•,  meeting  of  representatives  from  the 
fwo  ministries  of  education,  to  be  held 
lat  Tabriz,  on  the,  Turkish  frontier,  on 
Pune  25.  The  meeting  is  the  result 
pf  secret  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.s 
jrt  Ankara  and  Teheran,  when  the 
Idea  of  completely  discrediting  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  was  discussed. 


W- 


31 


...  16 


Total 

Switierland. 

Latter  Day  Saints . 

New  Jerusalem  . 

Syria. 

Assemblies  of  God . 

Church  of  God . 

Church  of  the  Nazarene.... 

Congregational  . 

Presbyterian  . 


48 


Total 


64 


Latter  Day 
Lutheran  . . 


Tahiti. 

Saints . 

Tanganyika. 


14 


14 


64  ' 


Disciples  of 
Moravian  . . 


Tibet. 
Christ . 


Lutheran 
Roman  Catholic 


.117  I 


Total  . - .  — .  • 

Malaya. 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 

Mesopotamia.  g  ^ 


67  i 


Presbyterian  . 

Reformed  Church  in  A?,® 

Reformed  Church  In  United  States 
Mexico. 

American  Friends  . 

Baptist  (Southern)  . - .  .. 

Church  of  the  Nazarene . 

Congregational  . .  -Si. 

Disciples  of  Christ . 

Methodist  Episcopal  . . .  J  '■ 

Methodist  Episcopal  South .  « 

Presbyterian  . 

Protestant  Episcopal  . 


23 

21 


Latter  Day 

Turkey. 

Congregational  . 10?! 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Assemblies  of  God . 7 

Brethren,  River  .  JJ 

Church  of  the  Nazarene  .  21 

Congregational  .  38 

Free  Methodist  . - .  lu 

Hephzibah  Faith  .  7 

Latter  Day  Saints .  17 

Lutheran  . 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 19 

Moravian  . 77 

Scandinavian  Independent  Baptist .  li 


J  Seek  to  Replaee  Koran. 

The  creed  of  Allah’s  prophet  is  to  be 
brought  into  the  contempt  of  Turkish 
and  Persian  youth,  especially  girls,  in 
order  to  remove  some  of  the  social 
Jll.s  which  it  has  brought  with  modern¬ 
ization  of  Turkey  and  Persia 


& 


of  t  ' 


Persian 


.135 


19 


49 


Total  . 

Micronesia. 

Congregational  . 

Jlorocco,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Tripoli, 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 

New  Guinea. 

Lutheran  . ........ 

Roman  Catholic  . —  • 

New  Zealand. 

Latter  Day  Saints  . . 

Nicaragua. 

Assemblies  of  God .  2 

Moravian  .  22 

Nigeria. 

Evangelical  . . 

German  Baptist  Dunkards  . 

Norway.  [ 

Latter  Day  Saints . 22  J 

Palestine. 


Total 

Uruguay. 

Baptist  . 

Methodist  Episcopal  . . 

■X’enezuela. 

Assemblies  of  God . . 

[Presbyterian 


.198 


27 


8 


20  I 


West  Indies  (not  Including  Fort*  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands). 

American  Friends  . .  18 

Assemblies  of  God . . . 2 

Church  of  God . 10 

Church  of  the  Nazarene . . .  4 

Disciples  of  Christ . . . ; 

Free  Methodist  . = 

Methodist  Episcopal  South . . *1 

Missionary  Bands  . 3 

Moravian  .  32 

Protestant  Episcopal  . 21 

Roman  Catholic  . 35 

Seventh  Day  Baptist . 2 


Total  . . . If* 


American  Friends  . . . . 

Assemblies  of  God  . 

Baptist  (Southern)  . 3i 

Church  of  the  Nazarene .  3! 

Moravian  .  8  s 


12 


10  f 


Total  . 36 

Panama. 

I  Methodist  Episcopal  . 

1  Roman  Catholic  . 

Paraguay. 

I  Disciples  of  Christ . 

Persia. 

I  Assemblies  of  God ...  .  .... 

I  Presbyterian  . 106 

Peru. 

j  Assemblies  of  God  . 

Church  of  the  Nazarene .  5 

I  Ifcthodlst  Episcopal  . 27 


EY,  PERSIA 
iro  DROP  KORAN 


Total  . 

Poland. 

I  Assemblies  of  God . 

Churches  of  God 

I  Methodist  Episcopal  South . . 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 

I  Congregational  . . . . 

Free  Methodist  . .  •>«  • 

pendent  S&ptist 


AND  STUDY  BIBLE 
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iriolin  Will  Be 


The  Tabriz  meeting  will  seek  a  wa 
tof  introducing  into  the  currictilum 
the  schools  something  to  repiace  the  ’ 
tspiritual  training  of  the  Koran.  »  '■ 

Both  governments  have  decided  tl>at  v 
leaching  a  revised  version  of  ilie 
Koran  would  be  a  retrograde  step  ^ 
jforedoomed  to  failure,  for  iu  an.v  form  3 
it  .suggests  to  Turkisli  and 
3'oulha  t.vrann.v,  slaver.v',  polygamy 
and  an  obnoxious  brotherhood  with? 
paces  which  both  countries  detest. 

j  Fear  Russian  Influence. 

'  Both  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and^- 
Shah  Riza  Khan  are  in  agreement;;- 
that  to  let  their  subjects,  34, 000, COOL, 

In  all,  drift  into  agnosticism  would| 
be  to  court  disaster.  They  have  in.^ 
mind  the  proximity  of  Russia  and 
search  for  suitable  soil  on  which  she 
can  sow  the  seeds  of  communism. 

Since  Mohammedanism  has  lost  its: 
bold  both  countries  have  experienced 
an  influx  of  pornographic  foreign  i 
literature,  which  is  being  read  in  in¬ 
creasing  amounts.  Otflclais  are  also 
alarmed  at  the  large  increase  in 
divorces. 

Also,  especially  in  Turkey,  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  alms,  protection  of  the  ■  poor,  i 
care  of  animal  life,  and  bequests  of 
large  sums  at  death  to  public  charity,  , 
all  characteristic  of  militant  Islam, 
are  fading  fast. 

Introduce  Xew  Testament. 

Both  governments  are  convinced  | 
that  spiritual  uplift  must  be  taught 
in  their  schools.  The  question  to  be  . 
settled  at  the  conference  is  the  spe-  ,1 
cific  litemture  to  be  chosen,  and  this  i 
seems  already  to  have  settled  itself. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
as  the  revelation  of  an  immaculate 
life,  with  its  romantic  appeal  to  moth¬ 
erhood  and  sisterhood,  as  well  as  to 
men,  has  been  agreed  on  in  principle 
as  the  most  suitable  textbook. 

The  Persian  government  has  antici¬ 
pated  the  decisions  of  the  conference 
by  giving  permission  to  missionaries 
- — Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian 
•only — to  introduce  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  counti’y.  Packing  cases 
containing  2,000,000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  have  already  arrived. 

^  Turkey  Gets  Italian  Loan, 

r  K'hicai;o  Tribune  Press  Service.! 

ROME,  June  3.— Ismet  Pasha,  prime  || 
minister  of  Turkey,  obtained  a  loan 
of  $15,500,000  from  Premier  Mussolini’s  jj 
government  on  his  recent  visit  here. 
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it  was  revealed  tonight  in  dispatches  ^ 


Gospel  of 

Taught  in  Schools. 


from  Istanbul.  Part  of  the  loan  will 
be  in  cash' and  part  of  it  goes  to  amor¬ 
tize  the  Turkish  debt  to  Italy,  while  I 
the  rest  will  finance  shipments  of 
Italian  goods  which  the  Turks  have  | 
agreed  to  take  from  Italy. 


BY  JOHN  STEELE. 

lOhlcasio  Tribune  Press  Service. 1 
I.ONDON,  June  3. — The  fire  and  I 
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OF  HIS  LIFE  WORK 


iMationalist  Leader  of  India 
I  Condemns  Policy  of  Nehru, 
New  President  of  Group. 


[fears  period  of  violence 


Mahatma  Believes  Setbacks 
to  Program  of  Force  Will  Bring 
■M  Return  to  His  Guidance. 


WARDHA,  India,  Majr  17  (iP). 

5  *1  “My  lifework  is  ruined,”  Mahatma 
t  ril  today  in  discussing,  in 

•  his  retreat  here,  the  results  of  the 
, .  jj  recent  Lucknow  Nationalist  Con- 
_  I  gress. 

“Not  even  the  firmness  and  re- 
■;|pression  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  ’  he  said,  “have  harmed  my 
work  as  much  as  the  new  policy 
outlined  by  Pandit  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.” 

[Mr.  Nehru  is  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress.] 

He  referred  to  a  quarrel  that  has 
left  Mr.  Gandhi  with  the  feeling 
that  he  has  been  betrayed  by  his 
best  friends. 

It  is  a  clash  between  the  young, 
politically  aggressive  Mr.  Nehru 
and  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  force.  The  result  has  been 
a  split  in  the  Nationalist  forces, 
which  is  expected  further  to  weaken 
Nationalist  political  strength,  for 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  as  many  ardent  dis¬ 
ciples  now  as  Mr.  Nehru. 

Nehru  Has  Faith  in  Force 


marked  by  bloodshed 
e  1  e-introduction  of  repres¬ 
sive  measures  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Still,  in  two  or  three  years 
time,”  said  Mr.  Gandhi,  “this  ex¬ 
citable  and  enthusiastic  young 
leader  will  return  to  me  and  once 
again  invite  me  to  lead  India  to 
freedom.  He  is  facing  a  rude  set¬ 
ae  by  persisting  in  his  present 
policy.  But  when  he  realizes  his 
mistake,  he  will  find  me  not  only 
willing  to  help  him,  but  ready  with 
a  new  program  which  will  startle 
Britain  even  more  than  did  my  civil 
disobedience  campaign.” 

Mr.  Nehru  is  not  afraid  of  a 
policy  of  violence  and  is  said  to  be 
planning  a  movement  to  shake 
British  rule  in  India.  As  a  step 
toward  this  he  has  manifested  a  po- 


MISSIONERS  FEAR 
FUTURE  IN  JAPAN 


I  See  End  of  Their  Careers  as 
Early  Possibility  in  View  of 
Exclusion  of  American. 


PEACE  ACTIVITY  BARRED 


litical  recklessness  that  older  Con- 


'IW 


Mr.  Nehru  made  it  clear  in  his 
Presidential  address  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  he  pins  his  faith  in  the 
explosive  qualities  of  a  well-or¬ 


ganized  peasantry  and  trade  unions. 


Mr.  Gandhi  this  means  a  period 


H  Scathing-  lienunciamm 
Was  It  Deserved? 


gress  members  declare  will  lead  the 
country  into  futile  chaos. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
pies  of  the  Congress,  it  is  pointed 
I’l  been  dropped.  The  man¬ 
ual  labor  qualification  for  member- 
ship  which  Mr.  Gandhi  regarded  as 
the  foundation  stone  of  his  political 
organization,  has  been  abandoned. 

‘Our  members  must  fight,  and 
not  spin,”  said  Mr.  Nehru. 

Government  Jears  Reaction 

Outwardly  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia  has  welcomed  this  new  direc- 
tion  of  Nationalist  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram,  since  it  makes  possible  a 
fight  against  an  enemy  whose 
methods  and  reserves  are  under¬ 
stood.  Inwardly,  the  government  is 
regarded  as  fearful  of  the  reaction 
of  such  a  policy  because  it  may 
drive  India  back  to  Mr.  Gandhi 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  in  the 
past. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  plans. 
Meanwhile  the  astute  Mr.  Gandhi 
sits  quietly  in  his  retreat.  He  thinks 
he  will  have  to  wait  only  a  year,  but 
if  the  waiting  period  extends  to  two 
or  three  years  he  will  not  worry. 

“India  loves  me,”  he  explained. 
“India  trusts  me.  India  needs  me.  I 
fell,  therefore,  that  my  life  mission 
is  not  yet  ended.  I  still  hope  to  see 
India  free  from  the  domination  of, 
the  foreigner.” 


International  Idealism  Also  Is 
Frowned  Upon — Police  Ada¬ 
mant  on  Dp.  Kennard. 


’>  r 


’tr’i 


“You  come,”  cries  the  eloquent  Hindu 
monk  Vivekananda  at  Chicago,  “with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other  —  you,  with  your  religion  of  yester¬ 
day  to  us  whose  faith  reaches  back  for 
thousands  of  years  —  you  trample  on  us, 
you  treat  us  as  the  dust  beneath  your 
feet.  You  degrade  our  people  with  drink; 
you  insult  our  women ;  you  pour  contempt 
on  our  religion,  which  is  better  than 
yours,  for  it  is  more  humane.  And  then 
you  wonder  why  Christianity  makes  such 
slow  progress  in  India.  I  tell  you,  it  is 
BECAUSE  YOU  ARE  NOT  LIKE  YOUR 
CHRIST ;  HIM  we  could  honor  and  revere. 
Think  you  that  if  you  came  to  our  doors 
like  HIM,  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  with 
a  message  of  love,  with  a  life  of  work  and 
of  suffering  for  others,  as  He  did  —  think 
you  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear?  No!  we 
should  receive  Him,  listen  to  Him,  obey 
Him,  as  we  have  received  and  followed  our 
own  inspired  teachers.” 


wireless  to  The  New  York  Times. 

TOKYO,  Oct.  17.-The  refusal  of 
the  police  to  readmit  into  this  coun¬ 
try  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Spencer  Ken¬ 
nard,  American  Baptist  missionary, 
has  thrown  a  bombshell  into  the 
missionary  camp  in  lapan.  Some 
allege  the  police  have  a  blacklist 
of  other  American  missionaries  sus¬ 
pected  of  anti-war  or  labor  sympa- 
m^l  thies. 

These  missionaries  do  not  expect 
to  be  deported,  but  fear  their  next 
furlough  may  terminate  their  ca¬ 
reers  in  Japan.  They  are  not  Com¬ 
munists  or  Communist  sympathiz¬ 
ers,  but  rather  social  work  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Toyohiko 
Kagawa.  The  police,  however  draw  j 
a  distinction  between  a  native,  like 
Dr.  Kagawa,  and  foreigners  who 
come  here  on  what  most  Japanese 
now  consider  the  superfluous  mis¬ 
sion  of  giving  Japan  a  new  religion. 

There  is  no  fear  that  any  mis¬ 
sionaries  will  run  personal  risk  or 
find  their  freedom  of  preaching  in- 
terferred  with,  but  in  the  future 
they  will  have  to  avoid  quasi-politi¬ 
cal  activities,  such  as  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  peace  or  international 
idealism  of  the  type  represented  by 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
and  kindred  organizations. 

Missionaries  of  all  faiths  from 
Latter  Day  Saints  to  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  will  continue  to  preach 
freely  their  religious  tenets  and 
teach  English  gratis,  but  nothingg^ 
more.  The  halcyon  days  when  they 
were  warmly  welcomed  and  might 
expect  imperial  decoration  after  a 
lifetime  of  work  are  finished,  and 
those  whose  spoken  thoughts  _  do 
not  accord  with  the  Japanese  ide-^'j^jv. 
ology  will  find  the  doors  closed.  ' 


a," 


A  number  of  younger  missionaries  j 
regard’  the  police  action  as  a  shat- 1 
taring  Slow  to  the  propagation  of  I 
civic  idealism.  It  must  be  added! 
that  many  older  experienced  mla-l 
sionaries  hold  that  “preaching,  | 
teaching  and  philanthropy”  sum  up  I 
the  missionary’s  whole  duty,  and| 
they  disapprove  all  activities  ca¬ 
pable  of  arousing  the  ultra-sentitivoj 


mtl  '  ■ 


political  fears  of  the  Japanese  po- 
lice. 

Dr.  Kennard’s  friends  ridicule  the 
j  charge  that  he  is  a  Communist.  He 
I  is  not  interested  in  politics,  they 
'  said.  He  has  been  an  active  mem- 
'  ber  of  the  small  groups  that  form 
I  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  it 
!  is  admitted. 

Apart  from  his  work  his  main  in- 
I  terest  is  mountaineering.  He  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  midwinter  ascents  of 
I  Mount  Fuji. 


y  ■ 


YOKOHAMA.  Oct^  17 

-/iSsir^r^  -n. 

^^S'^Kennard.  who  spent  ^sixteen 

years  as  a  from 

in  the  Orient,  w  ^  P  e  ^ 

landing  o’?  States.  Mrs. 

■^^Sr5§-S«M32S®SF 
ggrshglngs^ 


imporaiu^  - • — 

^gihgs^  Tiipaded  for  Dr. 

Fore^g^^  he 

-.ennard  at  the  re  g^  the  same 

,  *rL‘bi/rs  I 

l>r  said  the  decision  was  final. 

^  >  -  -  - ^ -  - '1111 


IConstant  Packing  and  Unpack¬ 
ing  Tangent  Upon  Mate  s 
Transfers  Wear'  Her  Out 


I 


Be  Prac 

ticed  by  Officers’  Families  to 


[ 


Make  Ends  Meet  . 


Any  woman  who  thinks  life  would  |j 
I  be  more  diversified  and  expansive  If 
I  she  could  lightly  remark,  "I’m  never 
I  in  one  spot  for  long,”  should  talk  to 
ja  navy  wife.  Then,  probably  she’d 
I  change  her  mind.  The  navy  wives 
I  know  different.  They’d  be  perfectly 
I  content  if  they  could  only  “stay  out” 

I  somewhere  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
land  escape  the  everlasting  packing 
[that  falls  their  lot. 

I  doubt  if  any  class  of  people  in 
I  the  world  are  subject  to  as  many 
forms  of  divem  fied  packing,  con- 
Itingent  upon  the  nature  of  their 
[work,  as  navy  folk. 

And  if  the  orders  come  suddenly, 
las  they  often  do,  it  takes  nothing 
short  of  genius  to  get  the  right 
things  into  the  right  boxes,  writes 
I  Helen  Starr  Henifer  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Unexpected  Orders  Change  Every¬ 


thing 


If  there  are  childi-en  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  who  go  away  to  school,  packing  is 
still  more  complicated.  Then  there  is 
climate  to  be  considered.  Perhaps  we 
will  be  ordered  to  the  tropics.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  to  some  station  in 
cold  New  England.  And  when  the 
orders  do  finally  arrive,  there  is  a 
last  whirlwind  rush  or  shopping  to 
do  and  perhaps  a  car  to  sell.  In  the 
rush,  you  pay  to  much  what  you 
buy  and  sell  the  car  too  cheap. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  know  where 
you  re  going?”  asks  a  settled  citi- 
I  zenry. 

Because,  in  the  navy,  you  are  al- 
subject  to  orders,  advance  or 
I  sudden  as  the  case  may  be.  Navy 
I  women  who  sink  roots  and  don’t 
I  realize  that  a  State  of  war-time  con- 
Itmgency  is  in  reality  a  permanent 
some  heartaches. 
Cultivation  of  a  gypsy-like  manner 
01  adjusting  oneself  to  any  new  en- 
1  yironment  saves  emotional  wear  and 


“A  mushroom  life,”  I’ve  heard  i 
described.  “Just  high-class  tramps,” 
they  sometimes  call  us. 

These  sudden  changes  and  uncer- 
tainties  are  the  fault  of  no  one  in- 
I  dividual  in  Washington.  The  “detail 
?  ioMioe  r»rHpr.«:  hflR  its 


office”  which  issues  orders  has  its 
j  problems.  Every  summer  thousands 
.1  of  officers  are  distributed  to  new 
■“  ships  and  shbre  stations.  Each  job 
}  can  only  be  filled  by  an  officer  of 
i  certain  rank.  Not  only  that  but 
i  officers  must  have  had  special  ex 
^perience  in  that  work — engineering,-^,..^  , 

^  electricity,  navigation  or  whatever  it 
.1  may  be.  Say,  for  instance,  that  an  v  • '  v 
J  officer  in  China  is  picked  for  a  cpr- 
I  tain  pob  on  a  ship  in  the  special 
'  service  squadron.  The  officer  in 
j  China  becomes  ill.  Another  has  to 
i  be  found  to  fill  his  vacancy.  And 
I  another  to  fill  tha^  place.  And  so 
:  on. 


^.cwcv.w'a.  many  onicers 
good  houses  on  Ancon  HIH. 

Each  house  is  placed  on  stilts  to  hear 
the  bug  invasion.  Others 
to  live  in  those  fine  new  apartmenx. 
houses  now  making  their 
ance  in  the  town.  But  in 
district  near  the  'ITivoli  Hotel  and  the 
Century  Club,  your  new  apartment 
may  be  only  ten  feet  across  a  nar- 
ow,  cobbled  alley  from  the  tenemem 


■^compensations  at  Panama. 
shops  are  lull  of  fascinating  things 
from  all  over  the  world. 


g- 
4-  I 


Many  Changes  in  Orders 
The  captain  of  a  certain  ship  may 
request  the  assignment  of  a  certain 
V  lieutenant.  Another  shift  of  men  andi  ", 
I  positions.  Or  .  a  commander  may  dis-  if 


fiy  ■" 

in 


No  “Joyriders”  for  the  Wives 
Families  are  allowed  to  travel  onf'^^ 
a  Navy  transport  only  when  the  , 

ficer  is  ordered  to  new  duty  in  the  J 
direction  the  transport  is  going. 
wife  cannot  joyride  on  transports 
while  her  husband  may  be  busy  in[ 
another  part  of  the  world. 

When  changing  stations,  the  Gov-^ . 
ernment  assumes  the  freight  coste  oip-V 
shipping  5000  pounds  of  household|y. 


positions.  Or  a  commander  may  ois-  r  i  snipping  ouuu 

like  the  duty  to  which  he  has  been  t'.V.  T  goods.  But  if  this  m^t 

assigned  and  reqtiest  new  orders.  All^'-'jl^'  1  the  family  car,  the 

of  which  means  more  changes  on  a 1  the  officer  will  also  have  an  excessR. 

long  shift  that  sometimes  effects  kui  for  him  at  hisr 

dozen  famiUes  in  different  parts  of  j  fright  bill  waiting  for  him  ai  ^ 

the  world. 


t  There  are  still  more  upsetting  con- 
iditions  than  packing.  A  friend’s  hus-  L.?.  ; 
band  was  recently  ordered  to  the 
Philippines  and  expecting  to  live  in  [■  '  ' 
hot  climate  for  the  following  j,'- 


,that 

three  years  she  gave  away  many  of  ^ 

4  her  warm  clothes.  She  bought  a  large  f''- 
:  wardrobe  of  organdie  and  Cotton  j 
I  frocks.  Then  the  orders  were  changed  ■ 

1  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  region  which 
.  Whittier  and  Longfellow  made  fa-  [ 

1  ous  by  describing  the  winters.  . 

I  Another  woman,  due  to  the  exig-  L ; 

I  encies  of  service  life,  was  not  al-  p 


new  post.. 

Just  as  the  public 


admires  the 


movie  stars  from  afar  and  tears  theff  \ 


<  lowed  transportation  costs  to  the 
!  Orient  where  her  husband  was  or- 
i  dered  for  temporary  duty.  So,  by 
(  dint  of .  very  reasonable  living  and 
*  personal  sacrifices,  she  saved  enough 
:  to  pay  her  own  way  to  Shanghai  on 
.  a  commercial  vessel.  When  the  ship 
j  touched  at  a  Japanese  port  en  route, 

5  she  learned  by  radio,  that  her  hus- 
f  band  had  received  orders  to  the? 
!  scouting  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and 
J  his  ship  might  cross  her  mid-sea  be- 
^  tween  Japan  and  Manila. 

f  The  Landlubbers’  Graft 


mannerisms  and  personalities  to  bffs^ 
if  they  get  within  close  range,  so  do’ 
they  like  the  general  idea  of  having  v 
naval  officers  rigged  out  in  beautiful; ; 
uniforms,  but  secretly  wonder  if  they : 
aren’t  all  vain  and  conceited.  y 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  officers 
wish  they  might  do  aifray  with  the  ^ 
expense  and  trouble  of  wearing ' 
brass  buttons.  The  entire  cost  of  all 
uniforms  comes  out  of  his  own  sal¬ 
ary.  The  Navy  regulations  demand 
that  twenty  separate  uniforms  are  a 
necessity  and  failure  to  have  any  of 
these  ready  to  wear  on  order  may 
result  in  a  court-martial.  This  means 
an  investment  of  some  $2000,  to  say 
nothing  of  insurance  charges  and 
the  cost  of  upkeep. 

Many  Navy  women  must  economize 
rigorously  on  their  own  wardrobes, : 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
service  that  their  husband’s  uni¬ 
forms  be  kept  in  A-1  condition. 


When  the  fleet  sails  in  prices  au-] 
tomatically  rise  in  most  cities.  Land¬ 
lords  are  guilty  of  that  form  of  hold¬ 
up  which  is  devoid  of  conscience  as 
long  as  it  seems  apparent  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  paying.  The  Navy  visits 
are  temporary  anyhow,  that  officer 
may  never  return  to  that  particular 
port  for  many  yegrs,  and  what  the 
hang  does  a  landlord  care?  As  a  It' 
matter  of  fact,  the  Government  only  » 
pays  rent  indirectly,  for  the  officer 
must  meet  this  from  his  own  all  too- 
modest  income. 

“I  should  think  he’d  always  take  a 
Government  house  instead.”  you  say, 
“for  he’d  have  that  for  nothing.” 

Oh,  no,  he  wouldn’t.  Rent  for  the 
house  at  the  Government  post  is 
taken  out  of  his  pay  just  as  house 
rent  would  be  demanded  by  a  land¬ 
lord.  And  in  the  dovernment  house, 
the  amount  is  fixed. 

What  he  pays  depends  on  his  rank. 

A  junior  lieutenant  pays  $60  for  the 
same  house  that  a  senior  lieutenant 
pays  $80  for.,  A  lieutenant  comman¬ 
der  $100  if  he  happens  to  occupy  it, 
a  commander  $125  and  a  captain 
$150.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  house  is  a  thin-walled  cottage  of 
four  rooms  or  a  rommy,  well-built 
mansion  of  twelve  rooms.  The  houses 
are  assigned  by  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  to  the  officers  of  lesser  rank 
and  the  rate  of  pay  is  the  same  for 
all  in  the  same  grade,  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  the  house. 


Officers  Have  Many  Expenses 
Most  of  the  wives  of  junior  of¬ 
ficers  go  home  and  live  with  therr 
families  while  their  husbands  are  at 
sea,  so  that  something  will  be  saved 
with  which  to  enjoy  life  when  he  re¬ 
turns.  One  Navy  woman  scrimped 
I  and  saved  for  a  week  before  and  af- 
j  ter  a  dinner  part  she  gave  to  en-  ; 

1  tertain  a  Congressman  and  his  wife.  \ 
“You  live  like  kings!”  the  Congress-  l 


1  man  i-emarked. 

When  the  fleet  visited  Brazil  and  i 


many  functions  were  given  in  honor, 
of  officers  and  ships,  our  Govern- ^ 
ment  provided  a  $700  fund  for  re-*^ 
turning  the  Navy’s  obligation  to 
some  six  million  people.  Naturally 
when  hundreds  of  officers  and  dozens 
i  of  ships  found  its  impossible  to  ade- 
'  quately  return  their  obligation  with 
that  sum,  they  paid  the  rest  out  of 
their  own  pockets  and  had  to  econo¬ 
mize  for  months  after.  The  same 
thing  occurred  six  years  ago  when 
the  l^eet  visited  Australia  and  the 
attempt  of  officers  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  ports  was  paid  for  by  dipping 
into  their  own  pockets.  We  are  said 
to  be  the  only  Nation  of  any  im¬ 
portance  that  does  riot  provide  funds 
to  help  create  international  friend¬ 
ships  when  our  fleets  go  on  good¬ 
will  cruises. 

Many  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and  others  in  Government  positions 
who  occasionally  take  battleship 
cruises  order  cigars,  near-beer,  can¬ 
dy  and  other  luxuries  with  a  free 
hand,  in  the  broad  belief  that  the 
Government  is  paying  for  these.  As 


a  maxteiToi  laci,  uieir  cost  cotttfiS  oUv 
of  the  wardroom  mess  fund,  divided 
equally  among  the  ship’s  officers. 

That  is  the  reason  more  wives  do  not 
go  down  to  the  ships  often  for  din¬ 
ner,  or  entertain  there  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  They  do  not  desire  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  “spongers  on  the  mess.” 

The  Matter  of  Increased  Pay 

Perhaps  one  may  think  I  dwell 
to  long  on  money  matters,  but  in  the 
past  twenty-two  years — since  1908, 
the  pay  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  has  been  increased  only  , 

11  per  cent,  while  the  meantime  the  | 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  100  per 
cent.  In  that  time.  Congressmen 
have  voted  themselves  a  33  per  cent, 
rise;  salaries  in  the  Federal  iudiciary 
have  been  increased  62  per  cent., 

Cabinet  officers  have  received  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent.,  employees  in 
the  foreign  and  consular  services 
have  received  increases  from  175  per 
cent,  to  in  excess  of  300  per  cent. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
trained  men,  picked  for  the  mental 
and  physical  qualifications  from 
hundreds  of  others.  They  must  study 
continually  to  keep  up  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions.  Every  officer  has  standards 
of  living  to  maintain  in  harmony 
with  his  position,  although  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  lower  grades  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  as  mechanics  and 
clerks. 

Legislation  has  been  pending  for 
increases  in  pay  for  the  past  few 
years  and  it  seemed  almost  a  possi¬ 
bility  when  the  depression  hit  the 
country.  Officers  are  unusually 
handicapped  in  fighting  for  their 
own  rights  because  the  service  reg¬ 
ulations  read,  “Combinations  of  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation,  remonstrating  against  or- 1 
ders  or  complaining  of  detail  of 
duty  are  forbidden.”  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  services  to  hire 
their  own  publicity  or  promotion 
scouts  as  would  immediately  be  done] 
to  bring  about  any  other  sort  of  leg¬ 
islation.  However,  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  often  print  editorials  and! 
comment  on  the  inadequate  pay  ofL  j,„,„j^ri 
the  services,  and  this  in  time  ma.vp'‘,w|Si 
educate  where  education  is  mostF---'^’'' 
needed. 

Ask  the  wives. 

of  Trains.  Ninety-two  - 

toward  Teheran  there  is  under  con- 
I  struction  a  tunnel  2,875  yards  long. 

I  There  are  established  two  spinning 
1  and  clothing  factories  at  Spehan, 

[two  sugar  factories  near  Teheran, 

Iwith  another  being  constructed.  A I 
I  cement  factory  imported  from  Den- 
lirark  is  being  established  near 
I  jieheran.  There  are  three  Persian 


[PERSIA  PROGRESSIVE, 
MINISTER  DECLARES  i 

liras’’’ 

Nation  Does  Not  Hate  Aliens,  Poverty 
Is  Decreasing,  Ruler  Is  Most 
Popular,  He  Holds 


banks,  and  discount  banks  with 
14,000,000  sterling  invested  in  for¬ 
eign  banks,  mostly  in  England. 

All  this  progress  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  daring  the  seven  years  of  His 
Majesty’s  reign  and  none  of  this 
could  have  been  dreamed  of  twenty 
years  ago,  yet  the  correspondent 
declares  that  Persia  of  twenty  years 
ago  was  more  prosperous  than  it  is 
now  and  asserts  that  poverty  is 
more  widely  found  than  twenty 
years  ago.  As  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
building  of  all  the  towns  in  Per¬ 
sia,  the  industrial  centres  are  un¬ 
able  to  meet  all  the  orders  placed 
with  them,  and  no  unemployment 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Does  all 
this  mean  poverty? 

There  is  no  undisarmed  tribe  ex¬ 
isting  in  Persia  as  the  correspon¬ 
dent  asserts.  The' last  tribe,  known 
as  Kuhgloo,  in  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  south,  which  no  force 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  for  trie 
last  thousand  years,  Avas  disarmed 
two  years  ago  by  the  Persiail  Army. 

D.  DJALAL, 
Minister  of  Persia. 
Washington,  D.  C..  Dec.  14,  1933. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

The  special  correspondence  from 
Teheran  published  in  The  Times 
of  Dec.  10  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me. 

The  writer  attributes  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  nation  a  lack  of  patriotism  and 
states  tha,t  a  large  number  of  Per¬ 
sians  hate  everything  foreign  and 
believe  that  the  foreigner  has  in  the 
past  exploited  the  country  for  his 
own  ends. 

Evidently,  the  correspondent  had 
in  mind  the  Persian  Trade  Monop¬ 
oly  Act  and  activity  that  is  being 
shown  in  Persia  in  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  national  industries.  If  such 
action  and  activity  mean  hatred  of 
foreigners,  then  all  the  present  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  hate  each  other, 
as  each  one  does  everything  in  its 
I  power  to  increase  its  exports  to  the 
detriment  of  other's  and  keeps  out 
foreign  goods  by  raising  high  tariff 
I  walls. 

No  Antipathy  to  Foreigners. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Persian 
Government  under  the  direction  of 
His  Majesty  Reza  Shah  has  en¬ 
listed  in  its  service  foreigners  of 
all  nationalities  in  the  construction 
of  railways,  in  the  establishment 
of  factories  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
government  departments,  and  since 
1928  has  been  sending  150  military 
and  civil  students  to  different  parts 
of  Europe  at  great  expense  at  such 
a  time  of  world-wide  economic 
crisis,  not  to  speak  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  students  of  both  sexes  who 
are  being  sent  by  private  individuals 
or  by  their  parents  to  different 
parts  of  Europe  at  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  fact 
that  people  of  all  nationalities  _and 
religfSSs  settling^  iti  PTsia  enj^ 
^iial  opportunity  at  a,  time  wuen 
TfSople-oi  different  nationalities  and 
religions  are  being  persecuted  in 
certain  parts  of  Euro;,  e,  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  accusation. 

The  correspondent’s  accusation  of 
r  lack  of  patriotism  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  government  is 
;  equally  fallacious  considering  that 
I  the  present  government  is  com- 
i  posed  of  most  patriotic  and  en- 
i  lightened  men,  headed  by  His  High¬ 
ness  Foroughy,  well-known  in  every 
I  part  of  Europe  for  his  uprightness, 
[patriotism  and  great  knowledge.  It 
lis  trud  that  the  present  govern- 
Iment  has  had  to  deal  with  certain 
[  treachery,  but  in  this  instance,  in- 
[  stead  of  sympathizing  with  the  ac- 
Icused,  His  Majesty  is  known  to 
[have  encouraged  an  immediate  in- 
[vestigation  and  trial  of  such  of 
Ificials  irrespective  of  rank  and  po- 
Isition  and  has  shown  great  satis- 
1  faction  when  the  courts  fearlessly 
1  meted  out  punishment.  Such  ex- 
lercise  of  justice  has  been  frequent 
I  in  Europe  and  America  during  t  le 
hast  decade  when  several  Ministers 
I  of  high  position  have  been  tried 
land  condemned  for  benefiting  thera- 
I  selves  in  bank  or  oil  affairs  to  the 
Idetriment  of  their  government  and 
{country. 


^~'^^Army''"Wen""5rnie3T™ 

The  correspondent  refers  to  the 
(officers  of  the  army  and  police  as 
{proteges  of  His  Majesty  who  may 
Ido  exactly  as  they  like  without  fear 
lof  reprimand.  It  is  true  that  the 
{Persian  Army,  which  is  nnanimous- 
lly  recognized  as  one  of  the  best- 
Idrilled  and  most  efficient  in  the 
■  world,  together  with  the  police,  is 
Ithe  creation  of  His  Majesty,  but 
I  both  are  under  the  personal  and 
[strict  superrision  of  His  Majesty, j 
[and  the  behavior  of  the  officers  is 
[under  great  scrutiny  all  the  time, 

[  so  that  even  the  officers  of  high 
[rank  and  privilege  do  not  escape 
[trial  and  punishment  according  to 
]  military  regulations  for  mistake  or 
I  lack  of  discipline.  During  the  last 
three  of  four  years  several  Generals 
I  were  condemned  to  imprisonment 
with  loss  of  rank. 

A  greater  mistake  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Teheran  is  the 
attribution  of  the  seclusion  of  His 
Majesty  Reza  Shah.  For  centuries 
Persia  had  not  seen  any  other  king 
;  than  His  Majesty  in  constant  con- 
S  tact  with  his  people  high  and  low. 

*'  He  regularly  attends  the  Cabinet 
:  meetings  and  joins  in  their  discus- 
I  sions  and  receives  every  Monday 
a  group  of  Deputies  from  the 
.  Madjless,  chosen  by  election.  His 
{Majesty  listens  to  their  representa¬ 
tions  and  expresses  his  own  opinion 
and  encourages  them  to  pursue 
i  public  Interests  and  expose  any 
[  shortcomings  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Besides,  His  Majesty  frequently 
I  travels  in  different  parts  of  Persia 
and  comes  into  personal  contact 
i  with  his  people  and  their  leaders 
!  and  listens  to  their  grievances  and 
I  representations,  supervises  and  in- 
I  spects  all  the  departments  of  roads. 
^  railways  and  factories  and  person- 
^  ally  encourages  the  people  to  work 
hard  for  their  country  and  the 
progress  of  science,  art,  industry 
I  and  the  prestige  of  the  nation. 

No  Unemployment  Problem. 

The  correspondent  reached  a 
,  climax  when  he  stated  that  there 
was  more  poverty  in  Persia  today 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Persia  had 
I  nothing,  even  the  government  lived 
1  from  hand-to-mouth,  borrowing  from 
foreign  powers  on  exacting  terms, 
because  Persia  could  not  even  col¬ 
lect  the  revenue  of  20,000,000  tou- 
mans,  for  they  had  neither  army 
nor  police.  Today  Persian  revenue 
has  reached  62,000,000  toumans,  ap¬ 
proximately  $41,000,000,  besides  a 
10  000,000  touman  revenue  on  tea 
and  sugar  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  is  practically  with- 
I  out  any  foreign  debt.  Persian  mi- 
ports  and  exports  last  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  149,257,921  toumans. 

Roads  have  been  constructed  to 
the  extent  of  2,206  miles  during  the 
last  seven  years,  connecting  every 
place  of  importance  with  one  an¬ 
other,  as  the  correspondent  writes. 

1  Railway  trains  from  Bandder 
Shahpoor,  Persian  Gulf,  run  regu¬ 
larly.  From  the  Caspian  Sea  the 
railway  has  been  extencled  141  kilo- 
m'=ters,  with  the  regular  running 


By  Dr.  Hu  Shih  (iu  Sik) 

(To  Brochure  of  Julian  Arnold,  "Some  Bigger  IssiKis  in  China»3  Probloas.") 


*j{r.  Julian  Arnold  has  rendered  a  gr-.at  service  to  China  and  the  Chinese 
people*  in  preparing  and  publishing  these  sti'iliin-ly  instructive  charts  together 
nith  a  yevy  pursuasive  introduction  under  the  title,  "Some  Bigger  Issues  in 
China* s  Problems."  These  bigger  issues  are  three  in  number. 


1.  A  system  of  economic  transportation. 

2.  Increase  of  individual  productivity  tlirou,^  education  and  tiie  use 
labor  aiding  mechanical  slaves. 

5.  Development  by  the  individual  of  a  sense  of  responsil  ility  of 
trusteeship. 

These  are  the  three  main  roads  through  which  ija-srica  has  achieved  her 
success  and  which  Mr.  Arnold  rightly/  believes  will  lead  China  to  fi’oe  herself 
from  the  fetters  of  medievalism  and  find  her  proper  place  in  the  fajmily  of  modem 
nations. 

These  thi-ae  issues  are  in  reality  only  throe  phases  oi  one  fundamental 
problem,  namely;  the  imperative  need  of  a  physical  basis  for  China’s  nev/  national 
life.  To  put  it  in  a  sli^^htly  different  t.ay,  the  fundamental  problem  facing 
China  today  is  the  immediate  concentration  of  all  attention  and  effort  to 
usher  in  v*.  material  and  mechanical  civilisation.  Ac  ^r.  Wu  Tea  Tee-hui,  one  of 
^hina’s  greatest  thinkers  today  has  expressed  in  his  most  characteristic  manner, 
”bo  must  tl'iroY;  away  our  so-called  ’classical  heritage’  for  at  least  thirty  years 
and  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  dry  as  saw-dust  material  civilization." 
dthout  this  material  basis  China  c.un  neith  r  be  modem,  nor  a  nation  at  all. 

But  this  material  basis  will  never  be  built  up  aithout  a  general  realisa¬ 
tion  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Chinese  leaders  of  its  absolute  necessity,  rfaht  Mr, 

Svin  let  Sen  termed  a  psychological  reconsstruction"  must  precede  the  material 
reconstruction.  But  the  psychological  reconstruction,  needed  to  herald  the  great 
ork  of  national  modernisation  ssar.t  be  something  moi^e  i'xmdamental  than  the 
philosophy,  that,  "vihlle  to  kno-  is  difficult,  to  act  is  easy.”  Dr.  ibrn’s 
philospphy  aims  at  instructing  the  people  to  obey  their  leaders  iho  have  the 
intelligence  to  guide  then.  But  tiiis  philosoph;'''  jfill  fail  in  a  situatioai 
where  the  blind  are  leading  the  blind  and  knou  not  vhat  they  arc  doing, 

^  hat  is  needed  today,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  conviction  hich  should 
amount  almost  to  a  religious  repentance  that  'e-  Ghinooe  arc-  backward  in  ev-iiT~ 
thin^  and  that  evor;;  oth.  r  modem  nation  in  the  ^orld  is  gush  better  off  than 

we  are.  We  must  kno*.  ourselves,  be  must  confess  tliat  v^e  are  terribly 
poor  and  that  our  people  are  suffering  miseries  hich  Justly  horrify  the 
civilised  world,  nu’t  confess  that  oxir  political  life  is  corrupt  to  the 
core  and  that  most  of  oth*  homes  arc  nests  of  crime,  of  injustice,  of  oppression 
lynching  and  suicide.  »‘e  must  see  with  open  eyes  that  ;ve  are  x-ulecl  by  militar¬ 
ists  rJio  arose  from  banditry  and  from  the  scum  of  society  and  s.hose  education 
and  training  never  qualified  them  to  rule,  and  by  politicians  who  have  no 


livelihood  other  than  politics  and  ’,vho  are  never  r  :2ulated  by  any  system  of 
civil  service. 


And  for  all  this  we  must  have  oui'selves  to  blame,  V^e  have  bound 
the  f  et  of  our  omen  for  a  thousand  years  and  smoked  opium  for  centxiries, 
thereby  greatly  weakening  the  race  and  polluting  its  moral  fibre.  And  we  have 
v/asted  the  brains  of  oui’  scholars  by  making  them  spend  six  long  centux'ies  mastering 
absolutely  useless  g;j’mnastics  for  competition  in  the  examinations.  And 
Y^re  have  resisted  all  pressure  for  reform  and  modcinisatioa,  even  in  the  faceVof 
the  gi'avQ  danger  of  the.  country  being  partitioned  among  the  Powers,  be  are 
only  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  sins  of  our  fathers  and  oui* selves. 

•^et  US  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  ;^ith  3e3J[‘-coB^acQnt  talks  about 
imperialistic  po?;ers  hampering  our  national  progress  and  pro:^perityi  I^t  us 
read  the  recent  history  of  ^apan  buiy*  our  conceit  and  self  decepticaa  onee 
and  for  all  in  shame  and  r  pentance. 

And  then  when  we  have  fully  and  vhole-heartedl^''  repented,  let  us 
resolve,  solemnly  and  religiously  resolve,  that  we  must  learn. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  does  no  discredit  to  a  naticai  to  learn  from 
others.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  great  natioaii  that  learn.  Greece  learned 
ever;:"thing  from  the  older  and  conteiaporsiy  civilisations.  And  China,  in  her 
glorious  days,  built  up  her  great  civilisation  by  an  extraordinary  willingness 
to  learn  from  all  the  races  and  cultui’es  with  iThich  she  came  into  contact. 

The  modem  Chinese  orchestra,  for  example,  contains  cJ-most  no  instiument  that 
is  not  of  foreign  origin}  mch  names  as  the  pi-pa,  the  la-pa »  the  hu-chln,  etc. 
bear  eloquent  teatimoni/  to  the  v.dllingness  of  oui'  forefathers  to  leain  even 
from  their  l.-arbarian  neighbors.  And  foi*  f.lmost  a  thousand  China  had  the 

greatness  of  heart  to  regard  a  foreign  country"  as  thu  "  astern  ^^aradise”  and 
make  the  religion  of  Buddhism  one  of  the  national  religions  of  her  om  land. 


And  let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  sura  sii.u  of  senility  <-aid  decay 
v^hen  a  nation  refuses  to  learn  from  others  and  h^'pnotises  itseli  >;ith  coiaforting 
reminiscences  of  its  past  gloiy  and  greatness.  han  Chins,  in  her  younger  days, 
vvas  translating  thousands  of  books  from  the  Sanskrit  and  learning  from  India, 
not  only  her  relivion,  but  her  philosophy,  literature,  art,  music,  and  architec 
ure,  decadent  India  reimiined  totally  xmimpenetrable  to  the  inftences  of  Chinese 
culture,  biiring  a  cultui'&l  contact  lasting  over  t-.o  thousand  years,  India 
learned  practically  nothing  from  China,  not  evsn  printing,  v.hich  went  from  China 
through  Central  Asia  and  finally  reached  Europe, 

Let  us  learn  and  rejuvenate  ourselves. 


May  these  eloquent  charts  and  warnings  of  Mr,  Arnold*  s  help  to  drive 
home  this  conviction  necessary  to  any  conscious  and  determined  national  policy 
of  industrializing  and  modernising  ourselvss  at  Bhaterer  cost  .nd  av  ..uatever  nski 


April  1,  1928, 


Hu  Shih 


ALLAHABAD,  INDIA. 


February  9th,  1904. 


THE  MEMBEES  OF  THE  PEESBYTEKIAN  CHUECH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Dbar  Bbjbthrbn 

In  behalf  of  the  Synod  of  India  we  wish  to  lay  before  you  the  needs  of  the  field  in  which 
you  and  we  are  fellow- workers.  We  cannot  begin  without  thanking  you  for  all  the  help  sent  in 
years  past,  and  for  the  love  and  prayers  back  of  your  gifts,  making  them  so  precious.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other.  He  has  wrought  in  many  ways,  so  that  not  a  few  of  the  choicest  minds  have  had  their 
thoughts  coloured  by  his  teaching,  and  a  new  India  is  slowly  emerging  out  of  the  darkness  of  cen¬ 
turies.  New  sects,  both  among  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  are  springing  up  into  which  are 
pressing  the  many  dissatisfied  with  the  old,  those  who  have  felt  in  some  measure  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  teaching  and  are  striving  to  reform  the  old  systems  without  Christ  as  their  teacher.  The 
illustrations  are  not  a  few  of  the  attempt  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  thought  of  the  educated  in  India,  full  of  unrest,  which  has  moved  us  to  call  for  many  more 
missionaries  to  be  sent  out  in  the  near  future,  as  it  is  the  thought  of  the  millions  in  the  villages  : 

who  are  practically  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  so  without  life  and  without  hope.  | 

Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  India  live  in  villages,  and  are  as  yet  but  feebly  touched  j 

by  the  Christian  influences  which  have  begun  to  work  such  great  changes  among  the  educated  in  ! 

the  cities.  Only  seven  per  cent  of  the  people  of  India  know  how  to  read,  and  probably  not  two  of 
these  seven  per  cent  live  in  the  villages.  It  was  stated  recently  in  the  Mahommedan  Educational 
Conference  that  out  of  the  forty  millions  of  Mahommedans  in  India  not  more  than  forty  thousand  | 
women  and  girls  are  able  to  read.  If  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  so  great,  as 
shown  by  the  above  facts,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  many  sad  and  degrading  customs  which  bind 
and  afflict  the  people,  such  as  child  marriage,  and  as  a  consequence  child  widowhood  ;  such  as 
caste  and  its  putting  under  feet  millions  upon  millions,  consigned  by  the  higher  castes  to  be  their 
serfs  and  scavengers  with  no  hope  of  deliverance  ;  such  as  idolatry,  some  of  the  finest  temples  in 
India  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  cow  and  monkey,  and  in  nearly  every  village  of  North  In¬ 
dia  the  worship  of  an  image  too  shameful  to  mention.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  millions  in  the 
villages,  and  at  our  door,  which  in  recent  years  has  moved  many  missionaries  of  different  Socie¬ 
ties  to  unite  in  urgent  appeals  to  Christians  in  Europe  and  America  to  enlarge  their  plans  and 
gifts  and  force  of  workers.  A  tardy  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  of  the  greatness 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  at  work  and  of  the  opportunities  neg¬ 
lected — it  is  these  things,  pressed  upon  us  we  cannot  but  believe  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  which 
have  led  us  once  again  to  send  to  you  an  appeal  for  a  large  force  of  men  and  women  to  come  out 
to  India  and  take  part  in  the  work.  We  appeal  to  those  to  whom  Grod  has  given  an  income 
which  will  enable  them  to  come  at  their  own  charges,  using  the  gifts  bestowed  on  them  in  behalf 
of  Him  who  though  He  was  rich  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 


Febrviary  16,1921. 

To  the  relative3  of  Mr. and  liro.'./illitira  1?.  hyshara. 

My  dear  Friends: 

We  iiave  ^"ust  received  fron  Busrah  a  code  cablegrdCi  from  Mr-Wysham 
•which  translated  reads  as  follo'vjs: 

relatives  detaiiieu  newe  indefinitely,  Persia 
situation  gives  saao  ca'use  for  concern.  Address  tiiitil 
further  notice  Busrtdi,  /Tilbia.’' 

Busrali  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Hiss  ion  of  the  Heforraed  Church  in 
Americ:i  at  the  head  of  the  Porsifai  Gulf.  T'nB  hefonaed  Church  has  a  very  good 
hiss  ion  in  Arabia  and  lovier  ilesopotonia  ana  we  liiave  plaiuiod  with  thein  from 
the  beginning  tliat  if  any  of  oui-  missiorxiries  should  be  detained  in  goinf?  on 
to  Persia  they  would  stay  with  the  heformeci  Churclf lissio'^iaries  and  help  tl:iera 
iu  ti*eir  work.  * 

Ue  are  glad  to  report  t^.e  receipt  also  of  a  oablegran  directly 
froia  Persia  fran  the  missiorjur  ies  in  Hcariauan,  reading, 

''.’.xcitement  abating.  Outlooii  encouraging,'* 

The  last  letter  from  Persia  is  frou  Mr.  jtec:.d,  -.ran  Kei-mansiiah, 


which  is  between  Ilanadiin  Bagdad,  in  which  he  'Uays:  ‘'Please  do  not  let 


tiifi  re.nrts  about  tin-  Bol3..eviks  affect  your  plans  for  this  part  of  Persia. 
In  our  section  conditions  have  never  been  so  peaceful  ana  proLiisin.j’  ana  the 
bene f icieiit  character  of  tns  British  control  is  indicated  everywhere.  The 
work  is  going  on  well,  evcyigelists  are  busy  in  the  villages, church  services 
are  well  attended,  school  is  flourishixii;;,  the  orplians  are  thr  iving, everything 


•  ^ 


moving. 


2Qo*word  iia  cone  frcni  Persia  urging  any  delay  in  sanding  our 


nveiy  cabiagr  ;ia  fr;)m  the  Mission  lias  been  of  an  exactly 


the  mission-ries. 

contrary  tenor.  ^r  . 

I  shoula  not  be  surprised  if  wo  slioula  hear  soon  that  Air. ana  .aib 

V/ysnam  are  safely  on  t.-eir  way  from  Busimh  to  Kermanshah  and  Ilanadan. 

Very  cordially  yours,  Robert  h,  bpeer. 


March  14 th, 1921. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Missionaries  in  Heshed, 

he  received  on  Baturuay  afternoon  lihe  following  cablegran  frets 

Sistan  (or  Geistan)  Persia. 

••Arrived  Beistan  well  IJoffmans,  Lichtwardts,  Miller.- 
Beistan  is  south  of  Me3hea,near  the  end  of  the  railroad  which  runs 
froLa  inaia  thi'nu{^.  Baluchistan  to  Duedap  in  Persia.  It  would  be  ea3y,ao- 
oo-CintLy  for  tu.  llaohsc  ;  i^ainjiflrieo  to  go  fror.  ?er  ilu  to  India  at  any  time. 
1  ImAno ’  ti.at  t,  e-  -Kill  liav«  no  such  tliout,iiJ.  iiowever.aa  fney  are  perfectly 
safe  A  r>eistan  aA  ai  e  »obably  glau  of  .m  opp^tnnity  to  oarry  on  mis- 

sio.».ry  oabl6i3r,.ia  does  not  mention  L.;r.anu  ilro.Donalusou  frao  mhion  we 

infer  tiiflt  t..e-/  iiava"  reuaineu  at  Koshea.Jvst  as  lir.Pittnan  and -r.-i  otuers  re 
aalned  at  Tuoris  when  It  was  da«aea  wisest  tjiat  the  rest  o.  iie  s  a  n 

shonlu  ^  disturbandos  In  r.eshed.anc.  I  imaeU«  ttot 

«e  3d,ail  fi^  tht  their  departAe  from  Meslm,  to  Seistan  was  .r  scant lonary 
vje  -n,aii  iinu  u-  i  doubt  we  shall  receive  letters 

rat.£r  than  necessi  -  .  ^  ^3  g^ou  to  -sno’i  that  our  friends 


giving  fuller  inforiiAition 
-re  all  safe. 


Very  cordially  yours, 

Robert  h.  Bpeer. 


So  careful  is  our  board  to  kee' 
clear  of  entanglements  of  this  kind 
that  when  recently  a  mixed  commis¬ 
sion  of  two  Americans  and  two  Chi¬ 
nese  was  constituted  in  Shanghai  to 
“verify  the  actual  inquiries  and  dam¬ 
ages  suffered  by  the  American  resi¬ 
dents  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
and  to  assess  the  amount  of  compen¬ 
sation  due  in  each  case,”  and  the 
State  Department  in  Washington  se¬ 
lected  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Patton,  to  serve  as 


^'assembly  daily ^ews 

Foreign  Board 
States  Position 
On  China 

The  following  letter  by  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byteran  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
was  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  May  25: 

It  should  be  known  that  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  American  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  at  Shanghai  for  the  execution 
of  the  murderer  of  Dr.  Walter  F. 

Seymour  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  at  Tsining,  China,  as 
reported  in  The  Times  of  May 
was  made  without  consultation  with 

fVip  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreij^n  . 

Missions  The  State  Department  and  W  ^  The  missionary  is  in  China  as  the 
Rs  dTp^Latic  and  consular  officials  It.V  representative  of  the  Prince  of  Peace^ 
lib  uipiuii  _ ■  „  His  rmrnose  is  whollv  altruistic.  He 


..•■V 


Of  course,  the  advice  ol  a  consul 
should  not  be  lightly  disregaide  , 
but  diplomatic  policy  is  naturally 
prudential.  It  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  character  and  purpose  o 
missionary  work  or  the  consequences 
of  abandoning  it.  Dr.  Seymour  was 
a  good  physician  whose  hospital  was 
crowded  with  patients.  When  j 

ed  men  were  brought  to  him,  he  did 
not  concern  himself  with  the  ques- 
tion  whether  they  were  Northerners 
or  Southerners,  Christians  or  non- 
Christians.  They  were  simply  suf- 


one  of  the  two  Am^icans  on  th^  wh^' needed  and ‘received 

commission,  the  Presbyteriaq  professional  attention.  He 


while  highly  appreciating  the  honor 
implied  in  the  selection  of  one  of  its 
missionaries,  replied  that  it  did  not 
deem  it  wise  that  a  missionary 
should  be  identified  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  whose  duties  would  necessarily 
involve  political  and  commercial  as 
well  as  financial  interests  and  in- 
3  volve  the  missionary  enterprise  in  an 
“assessment”  of  “the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation”  that  should  be  exacted. 


do  not  deal  with  missionaries  as  mis 
sionaries,  but  with  American  citizens 
irrespective  of  their  occupation.  It 
is  not  for  me  as  a  missionary  secre¬ 
tary  either  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  action  of  the  Consul  General  in 
Shanghai.  It  is  enough  simply  to  say 
that  he  acted  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  government  official  whose 
duty  it  is  to  deal  with  the  murder 
of  one  of  his  nationals. 

The  note  of  the  Consul  Genera'^ 
added  that  he  must  make  “in  behalf 
of  my  Government  reservation  of  the 
right  to  present  such  further  requests 
as  it  may  deem  necessary,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  ap¬ 
propriate  indemnities.”  The  policy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  such 
matters  has  been  officially  stated  as 
follows : 

“It  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of 
the  board  neither  to  claim  nor  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  indemnity  for  *the  life  of 
missionaries.  The  board  believes  that 
the  widow  and  children  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  who  lost  his  life  by  violence 
in  missionary  service  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  the  same  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  as  in  the  case 
of  missionaries  who  died  from  natu¬ 
ral  causes,  and  that  in  all  such  cases 
it  is  the  duty  of  thp  Church  at  home 
to  seek  to  make  its  provision  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  need. 

“With  regard  to  indemnity  for 
property,  the  board  believes  that  such 
indemnity  may  be  valid  when  mis¬ 
sion  property  is  taken  over  by  Gov¬ 
ernments  or  destoryed  by  reason  of 
the  responsible  remissness  of  Gov¬ 
ernments,  or  when  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  if  it  were  a  case  of 
claim  against  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  it  would  be  recognized  as  right. 
At  the  same  time  the  board  does  not 
lay  down  any  genera*  rule,  but  be¬ 
lieves  that  each  case  should  be  care¬ 
fully  dealt  with  by  itself  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Christian  principles  and  to 
the  effect  of  any  action  or  non-action 
on  the  missionary  cause.  It  would 
deprecate  and  refuse  any  indemnity 
which  would  be  levied  on  the  inno¬ 
cent  or  on  the  locality  where  the  loss 
occurred  in  any  way  that  might  in- 
jure  the  Christian  cause,  and  neither 
missions  nor  board  should  ever  be 
involved  in  punitive  actions,  for 
which  Governments  alone  are  respon- 
sible.” 


his  skillful  professional 
died  at  his  post  of  duty  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  mem- 
ory  will  be  revered  as  a  heroic  mar-  ™ 
tyr  to  the  cause  of  humanity  to  which 
hie  had  dedicated  his  life  in  the  name 
and  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  who 
Himself  was  put  to  death. 

ARTHUR  J.  BROWN. 


■ 

ii''. 


New  York,  May  23,  1928. 


ii 
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His  purpose  is  wholly  altruistic 
is  unarmed,  and  he  does  not  desire 
his  work  to  be  associated  with  force. 
The  success  of  his  work  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  labors.  He  f,  . 
knows  that  indemnities  are  seldom 
collected  from  those  who  did  the  dam¬ 
age,  but  are  usually  forced  from  in¬ 
nocent  people  of  the  community.  It 
is  significant  that  during  all  the 
troubles  of  recent  years  in  China  in 
not  a  single  instance  have  mission¬ 
aries  been  molested  by  people  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  are  stationed.  In 
every  case,  as  in  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Byers  in  Hainan,  Dr.  Williams  at 
Nanking  and  Dr.  Seymour  at  Tsining, 
the  crime  has  been  committeed  by 
bandits  or  undisciplined  soldiers  from 
distant  places.  The  Chinese  who 
know  the  unselfish  work  of  mission¬ 
aries  have  shown  them  every  kind¬ 
ness  and  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  protect  them  from 
lawless  outsiders. 

The  Times  of  May  23  refers  to  a 
note  of  the  American  Minister  at 
Peking  to  the  effect  that  “it  has  been 
the  regular  policy  of  the  American 
Government  to  advise  its  nationals 
to  withdraw  from  zones  of  actual 
hostilities  where  they  may  be  exposed 
either  to  accidents,  civil  warfare,  or 
to  the  possibility  of  attack  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  soldiery,  and  to  retire  to 
places  where  they  may  be  protected.” 

Should  missionaries  leave  their 
posts  in  such  circumstances?  If  they 
do,  they  are  criticized  for  timidity 
and  contrasted  unfavorably  with 
consuls  and  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  do  not  leave.  If  they  stay,_  as 
Dr.  Seymour  did,  they  are  criticized 
as  foolhardy.  Some  peop'e  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  please.  Missionary  work  has 
been  slowly  developed  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  Initial  hostility  and 
suspicion  have  been  gradually  over¬ 
come.  A  prosperous  medical,  educa¬ 
tional  and  evangelistic  work  has  been 
built  up  representing  self-sacrificing 
labor  and  large  expenditure.  Its  be¬ 
neficent  character  has  become  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  people.  Should 
the  missionary  run  away  and  leave 
that  property  to  be  destroyed,  the 
work  to  be  disorganized,  and  he  him¬ 
self  exposed  to  the  charge  of  failing 
to  stand  by  the  Chinese  Christians, 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  in  greater  danger 
than  he  is? 


Farewell  Advice  to 
a  Missionary; 


At  a  recent  meeting 
at  Harley  College, 
London,  Rev.  Joseph 
Adams,  a  missionary  of  the  “Regions  Be¬ 
yond  Missionary  Union,”  was  asked  to  tell 
the  students  something  which  would  be  of 
value  to  them  throughout  their  missionary 
career.  As  he  was  one  of  the  first  group  of 
twelve  students  who  left  the  institute  for 
the  mission  field,  he  said  he  could  not  do 
better  than  pass  on  to  them  the  late  Mrs. 
Grattan  Guinness’s  last  words  to  him  when 
he  was  just  starting  for  China. 

Feeling  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 

I  sharpened  a  pencil  and  took  a  note- 


book  with  me  to  record  her  farewell 
advice,  before  presenting  myself  in  her 
sitting-room.  Presently  she  said:  “I 
have  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you, 
which  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  never 
forget  all  your  life.”  I  felt  for  the 
pencil,  it  was  all  ready ;  I  listened 
eagerly  for  the  next  words.  “Whatever 
part  of  the  mission  field  you  may  be  in, 
always  be  sure  to  keep  your  hair  tidy.” 

This  was  to  me  a  terrible  anti-climax 
after  the  spiritual  counsels  I  had  been 
expecting.  They  came  too,  but  the  first 
sentence  made  the  most  impression.  I 
never  have  forgotten  it,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  now  that  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  that  advice  at  its  true  value. 
Isolated  from  his  own  countrymen,^  far 
away  from  the  society  of  ladies,  tired, 
over-worked,  and  unable  to  procure 
many  of  the  things  we  consider  neces¬ 
saries,  the  temptation  to  the  missionary 
is  very  great  to  let  himself  go,  and  drop 
into  slovenly  habits  whereby  he  loses 
his  own  self-respect  and  the  respect  of 
the  natives,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  his 
own  people,  should  they  come  across 
him ;  and  more  than  that,  he  brings  dis¬ 
honor  upon  Christ,  for  the  body  is  the 
Lord’s,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Nothing  a  Christian  does  or  leaves  un¬ 
done  is  too  trifling  to  affect  his  tes¬ 
timony. — Regions  Beyond. 


T 
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^SIONA  R  Y  TEMP  TA  TIO N 
To-night’s  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
Presbyterian  foreign  missions  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  most  impressive  gathering  of 
the  kind  seen  in  this  city  for  some 
years.  It  will  recall  to  many  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  old-time  “May  anniver¬ 
saries,”  and  the  thrilling  interest  which 
multitudes  used  to  find  in  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Board  in  the  hferoic 
age  of  foreign  missions,  when  pioneers 
and  scholars  and  saintly  men  like  Cal¬ 
houn  and  Goodell  and  Schauffler  and 
Coan  were  present  to  report  on  distant 
and  unknown  lands.  The  world  (and 
the  church,  too)  has  greatly  changed 
since  then,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  way 
of  looking  at  things ;  and  the  strong 
temptation  of  missionaries  and  advocates 
of  missions  to  speak  and  act  as  if  there 
had  been  no  change  at  all,  is  one  of  the 
serious  hindrances  they  encounter  in 
their  attempts  to  influence  public  opi¬ 
nion.  Some  of  the  forms  of  this  tempta¬ 
tion  it  is  a  good  time  frankly  to  point 
out. 

One  of  them  is  the  practice  of  holding 
one  kind  of  language  in  public,  and  an- 
j  other  in  private,  about  the  condition 
and  fate  of  the  h^Htheii."  The  old 
phrases  about  '  ‘  a  lost  world,  ’  ’  and  about 
the  millions  of  pagans  going  annually  to 
perdition  because  of  never  having  heard 
the  Gospel,  are  still  used  in  missionary 
appeals  and  addresses,  though  they  no 
longer  represent  the  real  beliefs  of  the 
church  or  of  the  very  men  who  use 
them.  They  are  inherited  phrases, 
which  our  grandfathers  made  believe 
they  believed,  but  which  theologians 
nowadays  do  not  believe,  or  else  take  in 
a  non-natural  sense.  No  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  teaching  and  private  conver¬ 
sation  of  eminent  Presbyterian  divines 
is  needed  to  convince  one  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  damnation  of  the  heathen  is 
1  m  longer  held  by  them.  Some  of  the 
stiflest  and  most  orthodox  of  their  theo¬ 
logians,  even  of  their  theological  pro¬ 
fessors,  have  been  known,  when  pressed 
by  troubled  inquirers,  to  fall  back  on  a 
pious  willingness  to  “leave  the  heathen 
in  God’s  hands,  ”  to  trust  in  “  the  un¬ 
covenanted  mercies,”  and  so  on.  Of 
course,  the  Westminster  creed  teaches 
most  explicitly  the  damnation  of  the  hea¬ 
then,  but  expert  theologians  can  easily 
enough  get  arouod  those  clauses  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  others  which  magnify  the 
divine  power  to  save  men  “v/hen  and 
where  and  how  He  will.” 

The  truth  is,  the  age  makes  men  tole¬ 
rant  in  spite  of  themselves,  in  spite 
of  their  protests  that  they  are  not. 
All  churches  have  their  form  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  salvation  by  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pale  of  “the  invisible 
church,”  and  from  that  pale  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  theologian,  on  cross- 
examination,  to  maintain  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  person,  savage  or  civilized,  is 
hopelessly  excluded.  It  may  fearlessly 
be  asserted  that,  even  where  the  doctrine 
of  heathen  damnation  is  still  preached, 
ignorantly  or  perfunctorily,  it  is  no  long¬ 
er  received  by  congregations,  and  no 
longer  figures  among  the  really  powerful 


. . . . . . 

^^otives  that  lead  people  to  contribute  to 

■ci^'^’ons.  Those  n-intives  aro-anw  aipincf 
Jiumapptarian.  The  educational, 
the  mecTTcal, the  civilizing  work  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  which  in  many  countries  has  un- 
|doubtedly  been  wonderfully  beneficent  and 
ruitful — -this  is  the  great  argument  for 
■missions.  It  is  on  this  that  the  emnhasis 
should  be  ^u,  anci  wo  are  sure  that  it 
would  mean  dollarsinthemissiontrea.su- 
ries  if  a  franker  stand  were  taken  upon 
this  rational  and  practical  basis.  Missions 
would  get  on  better,  as  most  people  do, 
by  taking  one  world  at  a  time. 

Another  temptation  of  missionary  ora¬ 
tors  is  to  ignore  the  strong  light  which 
travel  and  commerce  and  the  study  of 
comparative  religion  have  cast  upon  the 
auestion  of  the  condition  in  this  world 


of  non- Christian  peoples.  The  mission- 
'  aries  used  to  have  a  monopoly  of  knovr- 
I  ledge  on  this  subject,  but  they  have  no 
I  longer.  The  traveller,  the  resident  mer- 
i  chant, the  scholar,  the  educated  native, 

■  have  come  into  the  field  in  increasing 
!  numbers,  and  their  testimony  must  not 
I  be  overlooked  by  honest  men.  Wo  have 

■  learned  not  to  smile  so  su^jerciliously 
I  when  we  hear  of  Japanese  contempt  for 
j  our  inferior  civilization ;  if  we  are  open- 
i  eyed,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  inferior 
'  in  many  ways.  Authentic  accounts  or 

i  the  Chinese  of  inland  and  northern  j 
j  China— of  their  splendid  fibre,  physical  f 
;  and  intellectual,  of  their  wonderful  civil 
:  and  social  virtues — make  the  despatching 
iof  emissaries  of  our  civilization  to  them 
i  seem  more  than  ever  bizarre.  And  com- 
Iparative  religion,  if  it  leaves  the  supe- 
iriority  of  ideal  Christianity  uncontest- 
.  able,  makes  men  very  shy  about  affirm- 
;  ing  that  actual  Christianity  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  given  at  once  to  all  races,  and 
]  strongly  reinforces  the  belief  in  the  essen- 
’  tial  identity  of  religious  instinct  and  as¬ 
piration  the  world  over.  If  we  have  any¬ 
thing  to  give  to  the  heathen,  it  is  the 
things  in  which  we  are  superior  to 
them.  These  are  not  metaphysics,  not 
'  always  and  altogether  morals,  but  are 
'  the  enlightenment,  the  amelioration  of 
life,  the  higher  development  of  the  indi- 
*  vidual  which  that  great  complex  which 
,  we  call  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
brought  to  us  in  larger  measure  than  to 
I  them.  It  is  these  things  that,  having 
j  freely  received,  we  are  freely  to  give. 

I  Exaggeration  of  results  achieved  and 
“writing  up”  missionary  experiences  so 
that  they  will  read  well  are  an  old  temp¬ 
tation  of  missionary  reports  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  Passing  these,  we  will  refer  to 
one  other  danger  which  besets  mission¬ 
aries  and  those  who  direct  their  opera¬ 
tions.  That  is  the  danger  lest,  in  unself- 
*'  ishly  trying  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
1  good,  the  good  itself  be  made  hateful 
i  and  an  evil  in  the  process.  If  charity  is 
hard  to  dispense  so  as  not  to  do  more 
(  harm  than  good,  religion  is  doubly  so. 

I  There  are  some  things  in  this  world  that 
i  are  better  than  abstract  religion,  such 
I'  as  courtesy,  mutual  respect  and  tole- 
ance,  delicacy  of  feeling,  sympathy.  To 
sacrifice  these  in  the  interests  of  abstract 
religious  doctrine  is  not  only  a  bad 
IMn^Jn  itself,_,but  is  to  make  Jhe^^c- 


trine  repulsive  and  powerless.  Whole¬ 
sale  abuse  of  the  heathen  is  not  a  wise 
preparation  for  the  Gospel.  Of  this  we 
have  seen  too  much  in  recent  months. 
But  there  is  also  a  woful  lack  of  the 
finer  sentiments  often  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  dealings  of  missionaries  with 
the  people  they  are  laboring  to  convert. 
Years  ago  a  missionary  in  Brazil  was 
caught  out  on  a  tour  and  entertained  by 
a  Brazilian  gentleman.  He  at  once 
broached  the  subject  of  his  host’s  reli¬ 
gious  errors.  The  latter  courteously  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  better  to  choose  some 
pther  topic  of  conversation,  but  the  mis¬ 
sionary  Was  inexorable,  harangued  and 
rebuked  his  entertainer,  and  wrote  up  a 
long  and  edifying  account  of  his  deter¬ 


mined  labors  for  home 


consumption, 
■yll’s  advon- 


This  is  like' 
turo,  when  he  was  “snowed  up”  with 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  on  his  Scottish  es¬ 
tate  for  three  days,  and  paid  for  his  hos¬ 
pitality  with  a  six-column  letter  to  the 
Scotsman  denouncing  Sir  George’s 
scandalous  way  of  administering  his  pro¬ 
perty.  Wo  call  that  pure  boorishne.s.s, 
and  there  is  far  too  much  of  it  in  those 
who  wish  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  heathen  for  their  own  good,  and  be- 
;  gin  by  accusing  them  of  the  gravest  im¬ 
moralities  and  crimes  and  threatening 
them  with  the  direst  punishments. 


1  1 


Mr.  Hall  on  one  occasion  said  to  Mrs. 
Chalmers,  “  I  suppose  after  Tamate  has 
had  another  brief  spell  of  work  in  the 
island  he  will  come  home,  build  himself 
a  cottage,  and  settle  down  for  the  rest 
of  his  life?”  “No,  no!”  she  emphati- 
:■  cally  replied,  “  he  will  never  do  that. 
•;  New  Guinea  is  his  only  home  now.  He 
■I  will  live,  and  he  says  die,  among  his 
)  own  people.”  And  this  the  great  heart 
has  done.  Together  the  heroic  worker 
'•]  and  his  devoted  wife  (Tamatwina)  will 
jj  be  associated  with  the  island  they  loved 
'  and  served.  The  soil  of  New  Guinea, 
;1  reddened  by  the  martyr’s  blood,  shall 
?'  one  day  be  white  with  the  whiteness  of 
']  a  great  harvest  of  souls.  The  island  of 
i  the  savage  shall  yet  become  an  island 
<  of  saints. 


TOTS  O.V  A  LO\a  JOVRXEY. 


Children  Aged  B  and  9  on  Their  Way  Alone 
From  Hawaii  to  England. 

Boston,  April  10.— Carl  Cook,  aged  5,  and 
Theresa  Cook,  aged  9,  sailed  on  the  steamer 
Commonwealth  for  Liverpool  to-day.  The 
tots  are  travelling  alone  and  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Hawaii.  Their  father  is  an 
engineer  in  the  Government  employ  there 
and  their  mother  died  about  four  years  ago. 
The  father  felt  that  the  children  should  have 
better  educational  advantages  and  better 
social  surrounding.s,  so  he  arranged  with 
an  aunt  of  the  children,  who  lives  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  to  assume  charge  of  them.  To  her 
thev  are  now  travelling. 

The  start  from  Hawaii  wa.s  made  early  in 
March  and  Carl  and  Theresa  arrived  safely 
in  San  Francisco,  having  been  oared  for  by 
the  steward  of  the  steamer.  They  came 
overland  bv  train  and  arrived  in  Boston  on 
Sunday.  The  conductors  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  train  have  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  little  travellers.  The  steward 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  look  out  for  them 
during  the  remaining  stage  of  their  j  ourney. 


Tn  THE  general  synod  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  : 

TO  THE  a  niF-mbers  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  members 

Tthe  Reformed  Church  in  America,  desire  to  call  your  attention  tothefollow 
stltements.  and  the  consequent  problem  in  relation  to  the  missionary  work  ot 

Wul^the  whole  world  so  long  accessible  to  the  missionary  of  the  Cross, 
Christians  liftiiw  up  their  eyes  and  looking  on  the  fields,  which  are  vvhite  unto  the 
S  vS  tave  now  Lkowledged  that  “the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labor¬ 
er  arJ  few”;  and  the  faithful  ones  have  obeyed  the  injunction,  “Pray  ye  there, ore 
tie  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest”  The  prayer- 
answerinv  God  has  also  heard  this  prayer,  and  we  believe  the  Student  Vo.un.eei 
Movemen°t  for  Foreign  Missions  to  be  in  part  the  answer. 

The  Movement.  Three  of  the  purposes  of  this  movement  are. 
awaken  and  maintain  among  Christian  students  intelligent  and  active  interest  in 
foreign  missions  ;  (2)  to  enroll  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  stiiden 
volunteers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  missionary  boards  ;  (3)  to  help  all 
such  intendincT  missionaries  to  prepare  for  their  life  work,  and  to  enlist  thmr  coop¬ 
eration  in  developing  the  missionary  life  of  the  home  churches”.  The  Voluiuee, 
Movement  is  simply  “a  recruiting  agency.  It  does  not  usurp  or  encioach 
functions  of  any  other  missionary  organization.  It  is  unswervingly  loyal  to  the 
Church  ;  it  is  the  servant  of  the  foreign  missionary  societies,  and  has  received  tne 
endorsement  of  every  leading  board  in  this  continent”  including  our  own. 

Who  are  Volunteers  ?  A  student  becomes  a  volunteer  upon  signing  the  declar¬ 
ation  “It  is  my  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to  become  a  foreign  missionary”.  This 
declaration  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  “pledge”,  for  it  in  no  sense  withdraws  one 
from  the  subsequent  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  howevei'  more  than  an  e-<- 
pression  of  mere  willingness  or  desire  to  become  a  foreign  missionary.  ^  It  is  the 
statement  of  a  definite  life  purpose,  formed,  as  we  believe,  under  the  direction  of  God. 
Only  the  dear  leading  of  God,  showing  that  His  will  is  otherwise,  shall  prevent  the 
person  who  signs  this  declaration  from  going  to  the  foreign  field.  This  declaration 
we  have  signed,  honestly  intending,  if  God  permit,  to  bring  our  purpose  into  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  Problem.  Within  the  next  three  years,  we  1 7  volunteers  will  graduate, 
and  upon  graduation  each  one  of  us  will,  if  God  permit,  make  application  to  our 
board  to  be  sent  to  the  mission  fields  of  our  denomination.  The  problem  then  is 
not  so  much  one  of  men  as  of  money.  To  send  us  out  will  mean  ade^-ided  inciea^’e 
in  the  contributions  of  the  Church.  The  cry  coimes  fiom  the  tit  Id  for  m.en.  Vv'e 
are  ready  to  go.  Will  the  Church  be  ready  to  send  us  ? 
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Class  of 
Henry  W.  Brink 
John  P.  Faber 
Charles  M.  Myers 
D.  C.  Ruigh 
George  M.  Schniicker 
W.  C.  Spaan 

John  J.  Mersen,  U.  of  Mich.,  Med.  6 

8.  Ida  S.  Scudder,  Woman’s  Med.,  Phila. 

9.  Angie  Martin  Myers,  W.  M.,  N.  Y.  1. 
10.  Harry  J.  Wiersum,  Princeton  T.  S.  i 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 


New 

Brunswick 

Theological 

Seminary 


Clxss  of  1930 

Floris  Ferwerda  New  Brunswick 
A.  L.  Warnshuis  j  Theological  Sem. 
Gerrit  Kooiker  1  VXestern 

Gerrit  J.  Huizinga  ^Theological 

Jacob  Brummel  Seminarv 

Henry  L.  Yonker  (1902) J 
Herman  J.  Betten,  Rush  Med., 
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east  afrioA) 
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Sir  Charles  Eliot’s  Book  About  the 
British  Protectorate  and  the 
Syndicate.* 

TTPIR  three  and  a  half  years 
as  his  Majesty’s  Commission¬ 
er  for  the  East  Africa  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  Sir  Charles  Eliot, 
who  wrote  "  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ”  under  the  pen  name 
of  “  Odys.seus.”  is  well  quali¬ 


fied  to  tell  ap.  interesting  story  about  this 
interesting  land.  His  work  on  the  coun¬ 
try  Is  written  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  calling  attention  to  what  he  says  are 
the  advantages  and  attractions  it  offers, 
both  in  climate  and  products,  as  a  field 
for  European  colonization.  But  Sir 
Charles  goes  further  than  that,  and  shows 
this  British  possession  to  be  a  paradise 
for  big-game  sportsmen,  goes  into  a  very 
full  history  of  its  geographical  position 
and  history,  its  slave  record  and  its 
missions,  and  throughout  makes  the  book 
a  most  readable  one,  even  to  those  who 
have  no  intention  of  being  lured  to  it  by 
the  glowing  pictures  he  paints. 

Sir  Charles  tells,  incidentally,  in  a 
preface  how  It  was  that  he  came  to  re¬ 
sign  his  position,  which  leads  to  the  im¬ 
pression  that  our  oversea  cousins  who 
occasionally  delight  to  tell  how  we  are 
dominated  by  corporate  interests  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  mote  in  their 
own  eye.  He  -was  ordered,  he  says,  to 
cancel  grants  made  by  him  to  private 
persons  which  were  in  uniformity  with 
his  general  instructions,  for  the  reason 
that  these  grants,  which  were  relatively 
small,  were  infringements  on  native 
rights.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ordered 
to  make  a  grant  ten  times  as  large  to 
i  the  East  Africa  Syndicate.  He  would 


gladly  have  reasoned  this  untenable  posi- 


jtlon  with  the  Foreign  Office,  he  says,  but 
as  it  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  argu¬ 
ments  Sir  Charles  quit.  Yet  he  is  loyal 
to  the  home  Government  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try  which  he  ruled,  and  which  he  says  is 
essentially  a  white  man’s  country,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  contains  large  and  open  tracts 
over  5,000  feet  high  with  a  scanty  native 
population,  a  healthy  and  temperate  cli¬ 
mate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  bisect¬ 
ed  by  the  equator,  and  a  soil  excellent  for 
pasturage  and  agriculture.  It  is  a  pos¬ 
session  of  no  small  importance,  and 
merits  far  more  attention  than  it  has  so 
far  received. 


Ch’go 


Class  of  1931 

Mary  Suviah  Joslin,  W.  M.,  N. 


The  Uganda  Railway,  which,  by  the 
way,  does  not  touch  Uganda,  but  runs 
from  Mon3basi5f^pn_the..cQ.ast  to  Victo-la 
Nyanza,  584  miles,  cost  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  six  millions,  and  annually  two  or/ 
three  hundred  thousand  nounds  are  ex—" 
pended  on  grants,  without.  Sir  Charles 
says,  any  appreciable  return.  He  is  sur-l 
prised  that  the  public,  after  expending 
this  enormous  sum  on  building  a  railway;- 
should  take  so  little  interest  in  the  re¬ 
sult  of  that  building  or  in  the  countries 
through  -which  it  passes.  Sir  Charles  hopes 
that  In  time  the  Colonial  Office  will  take 
hold  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and, 
managed  with  more  system  and  experi¬ 
ence,  he  feels  that  it  will  rapidly  advance 
in  prosperity. 

Waxing  enthusiastic,  the  -writer  says 
that  if  it  is  properly  administered  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  will  become  a 
flourishing  European  colony.  As  such  it 
will  have  in  virtue  of  its  position  in  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa  a  more  than  national  im¬ 
portance;  its  development  will  mean  the 
opening  of  a  new  world,,  and  its  desti¬ 
nies  will  influence  the  whole  continent. 
On  the  west  it  borders  on  Uganda  and 
sources  of  the  Nile,  whence  it  is  now 


Egypt.  There  is  already  fairly  regular 
;l  communication  with  Khartoum  in  the 
north  and  through  Tanganyika  and  Ny- 
assa  with  the  south.  Both  travelers  and 
goods  are  beginning  to  use  the  Uganda 
Railway  as  a  route  to  the  Congo.  On  the 
»  eastern  side  the  accessible  information  is 
i  ampler  for  the  British  possessions  than 
■  ;  for  the  others,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  high,  healthy  plateau  is  continued,  at 
(  least  intermittently,  through  German  and 
Portuguese  territory  to  Rhodesia  and  the 
.*•  Transvaal.  On  the  whole  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  area, 

Europeans  can 

can  direct  exploration  and  development  of 
the  territories  less  suited  to  their  resi¬ 
dence.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Africa  in 
general  is  low  lying  and  tropical.  Sir 
Charles  asks  if  there  is  any  reason  why 
in  time  it  should  not  be  as  civilized  and 
humanized  as  Southern  India.  He  says; 

I  doubt  not  that  before  Africa  can  be  so 
changed  hecatombs  of  lives  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  every  important  locality,  but  to 
me  this  contest  with  the  powers  of  nature  j, . 
seems  a  nobler  and  more  profitable  strug-  u'-i 

+  ^  1  - _ .’-.■4 


rivets,  weapons 


obviously  ihi  ' 
braining  their  enemies.  One  could  imag¬ 
ine  what  would  happen  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  if  the  telegraph  wires  were  pearl 
necklaces,  and  the  rails  sporting  guiia, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  African 
yielded  to  temptation. 

Europeans  can  live  in  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate,  and  so  can  the  children  of 
Europeans.  New  Yorkers  will  be  likely 
to  concede  that  the  climate  is  all  right 
after  ttM6>i(gtat*iaa«i>t-^<m>Ma*fltP-CharIcc •  - 


This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the 
clim^ate  has  no  faults.  Europeans,  al- 


-  ».  3  ilcvis  iiu  iisLaito.  xuuiuytsctns,  u.i- 

,  bir  Charles  says,  in  which  I '  ■  though  not  critical  of  climate  near  home, 
n  live  and  from  which  thev  exceedingly  exacting  in  their  de- 


pression  in  feats  of  endurance  and  ex¬ 
ploration  than  in  obeying  the  dictates  of 
national  animosities. 


Considerable  attention  was  directed  to 
Sir  Charles’s  former  domain  late  in  1003 
by  the  proposal  to  make  part  of  it  a 


*THE  EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTO¬ 
RATE.  By  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  K.  C.  M.  G. 
With  Illustrations  and  maps.  8vo.  Pp. 
xli.-331.  London:  Edward  Arnold.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  _ 


gle  than  the  international  quarrels  which 
waste  the  brain  and  blood  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  A  time  must  come  when  militarism  pi 
wall  be  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  it  will 
be  recognized  that  the  fighting  and  self- 
sacrificing  instincts  will  find  a  better  ex- 


mands  as  to  the  tropics.  To  my  mind 
the  worst  climate  I  have  ever  experienced 
is  that  of  New  York,  which  presents  al¬ 
ternately  th-3  disadvantages  of  the  arctic 
and  the  torrid  zones;  but  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  being  deterred  from  going  to 
America  by  climatic  considerations. 


Zionist  colony,  the  part  known  as  the 
Uasin  Gishu  plateau.  ’While  such  a  colo¬ 
nization  scheme  generally  has  been 
deemed  impossible  of  execution,  the  au¬ 
thor's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  inter¬ 
esting.  It  appears  that  when  the  plateau 
was  uninhabited  and  the  Zionist  proposal 
was  made  he  gave  it  a  sort  of  qualified 
assent  because  he  thought  the  Zionists 
would  bring  capital  into  the  country  and 
because  the  locality  was  remote  from  all 
other  European  settlements.  Then  came 
a  rush  of  Europeans  a  year  later,  while 
the  Zionist  scheme  still  held  fire,  and  Sir 
Charles  amended  his  views: 


It  is  practically  certain  that  in  the  near 
future  all  this  surrounding  area  will  be 
occu!>ied  by  people  of  British  race,  and 
being  so,  though  I  am  no  anti-Semite,  I 
greatly  doubt  the  expediency  of  putting 
in  the  midst  of  them  a  body  of  alien 
Israelites.  To  do  thi.s  is  to  reproduce  that 
distribution  of  population  v/hich  has  been 
the  bane  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  namely,  enclaves  of  races  with 
business  capacity,  such  as  Jews  and  Ar¬ 
menians,  who  differ  in  language,  religion, 
and  manner  of  life  from  the  surrounding 
Russians  and  Turks,  with  the  result  that 
racial  hostility  is  inevitably  produced. 


Vf, 


Sir  Charles  also  thinks  that  such  a 
colonization  scheme  would  not  benefit  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  district  is  too  small 
to  materially  relieve  the  congestion  of 
the  Russian  and  Polish  towns.  He  thinks 
also  that  th.ey  cannot  be  made  agricultur- 
ist.“,  which  is  not  flattering  to  his  ex¬ 
perience.  Sir  Charles  also  discourages 
the  .scheme  for  Indian  colonization,  for 
the  Indians,  he  says,  send  their  money 
to  India  instead  of  spending  it  in  the 
country  of  their  residence. 

Although  the  Uganda  Railway  was  built 
at  a  time  when  the  w'ants  of  the  colony 
w'ere  little  krown,  it  is  the  general  opin¬ 
ion,  sharer!  by  Sir  Charles,  that  it  justifies 
itself,  and  that  by  proper  management 
much  can  be  done  with  it.  There  must 
have  been  some  amusing  features  con- 
nected  with  Rs  construction,  for  the  na- 
tives  stole  railway  material  tis  soon  ao  it 
was  put  down,  A  railway,  says  the 
author,  appeals  in  the  strangest  w’ay  to 
both  sexes  of  African  natives.  Telegraph 
wires  are  regarded  as  a  most  ornamental 
:;,Jj  and  desirable  article  of  female  attire,  and 

and 


If  the  game  in  the  Protectorate  is  as 
big  and  vigorous  as  some  of  the  stories 
which  Sir  Charles,  not  always  on  his 
own  authority,  tells  about  it,  the  place 
must  indeed  be  a  sportsman’s  paradise. 
The  elephant  is  looked  on  by  the  natives 
as  being  a  human,  respectable  sort  of  a 
beast,  and  there  is  a  story  in  Taveta 
that  a  native  woman  once  met  a  huge 
’J  tu.sker  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  furious 
temper  and  was  disposed  to  stop  her. 
Although  half  dead  with  fear,  she  had 
the  feminine  intuition  to  pluck  a  bunch  of 
grass  and  offer  it  to  the  elephant.  The 
creature’s  demeanor  at  once  changed;  he 
accepted  the  offering,  picked  another 
bunch  himself,  and  with  a  graceful  wave 
of  the  trunk  offered  it  to  the  lady,  for 
wKom  he  now  most  courteously  gave 
way. 

The  stories  about  lions  take  the  palm, 
however.  Some  of  these.  Sir  Charles 
says,  are  “  exaggerated,”  but  more  are 
true  than  the  skeptical  stay-at-home  pub¬ 
lic  is  inclined  to  believe.  One  tells  about 
a  lion  entering  a  first-class  railway  car¬ 
riage  and  carrying  off  a  passenger,  and 
the  autiior  says  it  always  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  a  touch  of  humor 
in  the  emphasis  placed  on  “  first  class,’ 
as  if  the  other  classes  offered  a  safe¬ 
guard.  The  most  remarkable  yarn  is  one 
for  which  Sir  Charles  will  not  vouch,  but 
it  was  told  to  him  very  often,  he  says, 
by  an  excellent  man  who  appeared  to 
believ'e  it  himself  and  resented  incre¬ 
dulity  in  others. 


At  least  if  donkeys  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  lions,  Airesdales  can,  for  a  traveler 
whose  two  dogs  ran  aiiead  of  him  for  some 
distance,  had  them  shot  by  a  hunter  who 
was  looking  for  somejea^g3ffy^4c.j>^,,< 


AS  THE  CHINESE  SEE  IT. 


y'-' 


He  was  marching  up  the  country  with 
a  caravan  of  donkeys,  which  usually  went 
very  slowly.  One  day  they  went  at  the 
most  unusual  speed,  all  except  one  which 
lagged  behind.  It  was  as  much  as  the 
rest  of  the  caravan  could  do  to  keep  up 
v;it!i  them.  When  they  arrived  in  camp 
a  very  simple  and  natural  explanation  of 
this  haste  was  discovered.  A  lion  had 
got  in  among  the  donkeys  the  previous 
night  and  had  devoured  one  entirely — ears, 
hoofs,  and  all,  with  the  result  that  he 
overate  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  hardly  move.  In  the  gray,  uncer¬ 
tain  light  oi  the  dawn  he  had  been  taken 
for  the  missing  donkey  and  saddled  with 
the  rest.  In  his  gorged  and  torpid  condi¬ 
tion  he  offered  no  resistance  and  trudged 
along  with  his  load,  but  the  other  don¬ 
keys,  recognizing  his  smell,  were  much 
alarmed’  and  ran  ahead  as  fast  as  they 
could. 


Circular  Issued  In  Shanghai  Urging  Boy¬ 
cott  of  American  Goods. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  issued 
in  Shanghai  in  connection  with  the  Chinese 
boycott  on  American  goods: 

The  first  month  of  the  year  is  fragrant  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  plum  tree  flower. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  world  there  is  a 
great  calmness. 

In  that  sea  there  is  set  the  country  of  the 
flowery  banner. 

The  affairs  of  that  country  are  controlled 
by  men  of  the  labor  unions. 

The  second  month  is  beautiful  with  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  of  the  red  apricot. 

We  men  of  China  who  went  forth  to  labor 
suffered  many  hardships. 

We  successfully  opened  many  mines  of 
silver  and  gold. 

For  the  American  people  we  built  and  com¬ 
pleted  all  the  roads  where  rails  are  of  iron. 

The  third  month  opens  with  opening  of  the 
flower  of  the  peach  tree. 

The  men  of  the  labor  unions,  forgetting  the 
work  we  had  done  in  the  past,  devised  other 
and  newer  ways. 

They  consumed  with  fire  the  streets  of  Dong 
Sung  Ka. 

They  burnt  us  natives  of  China  until  the 
weeping  of  both  men  and  women  was  pitiful 
to  hear. 

The  fourth  month  is  the  month  of  all  the 
flowers  and  plants  and  herbs. 

As  for  us,  we  men  of  China,  we  thought 
j  upon  the  bitterness  of  our  lot. 

I  We  too  have  been  sent  into  the  world  by 
i  Heaven;  why  should  the  treatment  accorded 
J  to  dead  pigs  be  meted  out  to  us? 
j  The  fifth  month  is  the  month  in  yrhich  the 
]  flower  of  pomegranates  flourishes. 

)  As  for  the  men  of  the  labor  unions  of  America 
they  carried  out  the  scheme  of  injustice 
they  had  planned;  on  their  coasts  they  built 
prisons  of  wood. 

In  them  they_ponAn«<i-u»i  -the  natives  of 
China. 

The  sixth  is  the  month  in  which  the  flower 
o&the  lily  takes  on  its  line  of  red. 

After  taking  us  into  the  prisons  of  wood 
which  they  had  built,  they  scorched  us  in  fires 
of  sulphur. 

Officials  of  all  grades  and  students  of  all 
ages  received  the  same  nteasure  of  abuse; 
they  treated  without  mercy. 

In  the  seventh  month  the  hyacinth  begins 
to  bloom. 

Hardships  such  as  these  we  have  suffered 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  men  of  China 
whose  numbers  are  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  four  times  over  are  not  equal  in 
value  to  the  half  of  the  smallest  copper  cash. 

The  eighth  month  is  the  month  when  th» 
cinnamon  sheds  its  sweetness. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Native  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  is  one  who  bears  the  name 
Tseng  Seu  Ching.  This  man  planned  a 
most  civilized  method,  he  spent  money  on  it 
and  advanced  the  righteous  cause,  and  his 
fame  has  gone  forth. 

The  ninth  month  is  the  month  of  the  yellow 
chrysanthemum. 

Let  us  all  assemble  together  and  discuss 
its  details. 

It  is  best  not  to  use  American  goods. 

To  oppose  America  is  our  safest  course. 

The  tenth  month  is  the  month  when  beauti- 
■',.'1  j'ul  flowers  become  green. 

We  advise  you,  men,  women  and  children 
f  China,  if  you  want  to  eat  your  rice  in  the 
uture  in  peace  to  attend  to  realize  the  im-, 
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the  male  sex  find,  in  various  bolts 


down.  Zebras,  which  .abound  in  great 
numbers,  can  be  easily  domesticated. 
There  are  gorillas  and  chimpanzees,  apes 
of  various  other  kinds,  leopards,  cheetahs, 
and  hyenas,  as  '  v«ell  as  rhinoceros, 
giraffes,  hippopotami,  buffaloes,  and  a 
host  of  antelopes. 

Sir  Charles’s  book  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  fine  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions,  and  has  a  number  of  official  maps. 

. 


iortance  of  this  movement. 

In  the  eleventh  month  the  flower  of  the 
freed  is  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

We,  all  of  ua,  must  remember  and  not. 
'forget  too  soon  the  Pin  Head  Cigarettes  and 
the  scented  soap  of  the  American  Trading’ 
Company. 

Furthermore,  let  us  remember  not  to  again 
use  the  American  piece  goods. 

In  the  twelfth  month  the  flower  of  tha 
binds  are  many. 

All  you  gentlemen  who  have  listened  to 
my  song  be  civilized  and  retaliate. 

Do  not  learn  or  imitate  the  barbarous  way  J 
of  the  Boxers  of  Pekin. 

If  we  do  any  act  which  is  wrong  or  mis- , 
v’TWW^Ps  .we  shall  eat  our  bitterness. 


[MEXICAN  CATHOLICS 
PRAY  FOR  FREEDOM 

I  Archbishop  Diaz  Voices  Plea 
to  Government  to  Ease  Re¬ 
strictions  on  Church. 


MILDER  POLICY  FORECAST 


Spokesman  Says  President  Will 
Reciprocate  if  Clergy  Will 
‘Keep  Out  of  Politics.’ 

Special  C&hfs  to  fiiE  Nkw  York  Times. 
MEXICO,  D.  F..  July  7.— All 
Catholic  churches  throughout  Mex¬ 
ico  where  services  were  permitted 
today  offered  special  prayers  for 
religious  liberty. 

Communicants  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  cathedral  in  this  city,  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
at  Villa  de  Guadalupe  and  of  other 
centrally  located  churches. 

Mgr.  Pascual  Diaz,  Archbishop 
of  Mexico,  choosing  his  words  care¬ 
fully,  voiced  a  plea  that  the  Car¬ 
denas  government  might  soon 
soften  the  restrictions  against  the 
church. 

“This  is  a  time  for  spiritual  tran¬ 
quillity,’’  he  said. 

A  government  spokesman  let  it  be 
known  that,  in  his  personal  opin¬ 
ion,  President  Lazaro  Cardenas 
would  pursue  a  policy  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  religious  matters  if  the 
clergy  would  dedicate  themselves 
to  their  spiritual  mission  and  keep 
out  of  politics.’’  He  further  declared 
that  the  government  would  re¬ 
frain  from  any  specific  declaration 
of  a  change  in  its  anti-clerical 
I  policy,  lest  its  action  or  lack  of 
action  be  interpreted  as  retrogres¬ 
sion. 

Governor  Salvador  Saucedo,  upon 
I  his  return  to  the  State  of  Colima, 
denied  that  the  law  had  been 
changed  there  to  permit  Catholic 
churches  to  reopen.  It  had  been  re¬ 
ported  that  Colima  would  hereaf¬ 
ter  by  legislative  act  permit  each 
creed  to  have  twenty  ministers. 
Colima  is  one  of  thirteen  Mexican 
States  refusing  to  license  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  baptize,  give 
communion,  perform  marriages  or 
administer  the  other  sacraments. 

Compromise  Held  Possible. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON,  July  7.-The  pos¬ 
sibility,  of  some  compromise  on  the 
bitter  religious  controversy  between 


the  Mexican  Government  and  the 
Catholic  Church  is  seen  in  a  report 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
made  public  here  today. 

Written  by  Earle  K.  James,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association’s  research  staff,  the  re¬ 
port  finds  that  “a  change  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  attitude’’  appears  possible 
under  President  Hazard  Cardenas 
which  “indicates  that  some  of  the 
religious  legislation  may  be  modi¬ 
fied.’’ 

“If  the  government,  as  it  pro¬ 
fesses,  is  not  motivated  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  extirpate  the  church,  and 
the  church,  as  it  argues,  is  not 
seeking  return  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  it  enjoyed  under  the  old 
order,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  of  the  restrio 
tions  which  at  present  incapacitate* 
the  church  in  the  exercise  of  its  re¬ 
ligious  duties  could  be  modified  or 
alleviated,’’  says  the  report. 

“These  restrictions  embrace  chief¬ 
ly  the  corporate  existence  of  the 
church,  its  right  to  own  properties 
essential  to  its  religious  ministra¬ 
tions,  to  maintain  and  train  a  priest¬ 
hood  adequate  to  its  needs,  to  enjoy 
a  free  press,  and  other  fundamen¬ 
tals  commonly  associated  with  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  and  thought. 

Early  Solution  Held  Unlikely. 
However,  any  real  solution  of  the 
difficulties  now  being  encountered 
is  for  the  future,  the  report  finds. 
In  matters  “where  the  peripheriee 
of  church  and  state  activities  defi¬ 
nitely  overlap,  as  in  the  education 
of  citizens,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  little  hope  at  present 
of  effecting  a  compromise  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
church,  says  the  report. 

The  study  finds,  however,  some 
hope  for  a  lessening  of  the  heavy 
restrictions  on  electrical  education,  j 
asserting  that  “relaxation  of  the  ] 
severest  restrictions  on  private 
schools,  however,  is  certainly  not 
unreasonable  or  impracticable.’’  In 
a  footnote,  the  report  finds  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  direction  already  in¬ 
dicated  by  President  Cardenas. 

However,  it  is  a  question  “wheth¬ 
er  Mexico,  with  its  historical  back¬ 
ground,  can  quickly  establish  the 
broad  freedom  of  religion  and 
teaching  which  exists  in  the  United 
States  today  and  which  the  Mexi¬ 
can  church  so  vigorously  o^poseh 
IrTtl^  past.’’ 


Church  in  Mexico  prevented  the 
development  of  tolerance  and  liber¬ 
ty  which  have  been  beneficial  both 
to  the  State  and  to  Catholicism  in  | 
other  American  nations.’’ 

Religious  Practices  Criticized. 

The  church  in  Mexico  has  also  j 
aroused  criticism  because  religious  j 
practices  “have  sometimes  depart¬ 
ed  from  pure  Roman  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine,  and  in  many  cases  have 
failed  to  maintain  the  standards 
established  by  earlier  missiona-  [ 
ries,’’  says  the  report. 

“hTe  church’s  past  opposition  to  1 
freedom  of  teaching’’  has  resulted 
in  “fanatic  excesses’’  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  the  report 
holds.  The  church's  “opposition” 
to  freedom  of  teaching  and  to  the 
establishment  of  rural  schools  is 
said  to  have  been  such  that  Mexi¬ 
co  has  passed  from  a  state  of 
“simple  cesularization  of  public 
instruction”  to  “a  philosophy  in¬ 
imical  to  church  doctrine.” 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
church,  the  basic  problem  is  the 
presence  in  many  Mexicans  of 
those  social  phobias  which  keep 
alive  the  old  cry— ‘The  clergy  is 
our  eternal  enemy,”  the  report 
finds. 

“The  danger  of  again  associat¬ 
ing  the  church  with  foreign  in¬ 
terests,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  traditional  church-State  conflict 
is  complicated  by  integral  and  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism,  is  obvious,”  it 
continues.  “hTe  problem  is  one  of 
reasonable  accommodation  to  local  B'j/T-tn 
factors,  from  which  the  church  has 
drawn  much  of  its  strength  in  othe^»5'  V* 
countries.” 


1  tup  pctJW. 

“ivtlost  of  The  report  is  taken  up 
with  an  historical  analysis  of  the 
church-State  controversy  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  It  finds  that  much  of  the 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  church  with  “reac¬ 
tionary  elements,”  and  with  the 
“quasi-feudal  system  of  land  ten¬ 
ure  and  peonage.” 

Further  more,  the  report  finds, 
“the  exclusiveness  of  the  Catholic 


FflOJir  LONDON  TO  BECOME  A  ^ 

Miss  Annie  Issot  Crosses  the  Ocean  to 
William  Bishop  In  Syracuse. 

STB.tCTTSE,  April  10. — Miss  Annie 
of  London,  England,  arrived  in  this  citj  ^ 
to-day.  This  evening  she  was  married 
„  Jto  William  Bishop,  son  of  Park  Superin- 
]  tendent  Thomas  Bishop,  at  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Delaney  Wilson,  the  rector. 
1  The  full  vested  choir  of  the  church  took 
1  part  in  the  services.  The  best  man  was 
Henrv  N.  Huber  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J., 
cmd  the  maid  of  honor.  Miss  Annie  Bishop, 
sister  of  the  groom.  The  bride  was  given 
a  wav  by  Thoma.s  Bishop,  father  of  the  froom, 
at  the  special  request  of  the  bride’s  father. 
A  ?eceXn  was^held  at  the  home  of  the 
bridegroom’s  father  in  Lowell  avenue,  where, 
beneath  a  floral  horseshoe  of  orchids  and 
othlr  rare  flower.s,  and  the  Stars  and  Stnpe.s 
and  the  Union  Jack  interwoven,  the  young 
couple  received  the  congratulations  of  their 

^"Miss^  Issot  is  a  daughter  of  Mr  and. Mrs 
William  Issot  of  London.  She  him  visited 
Syracuse  as  a  guest  at  TThornden  Park,,  the 
magnificent  home  of  the  Henry-Da  vises, 
Tnd  it  was  there  that  young  Mr  Bishop  met 
her  and  the  attachment  was  formed  The 
wedding  dav  was  fixed  by  letter  and  Miss 
Issot  sailed  alone  on  the  last  westward  trip 
of  the  St  Paul  to  become  an  American  bride. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Bishop  will  live  m  this  city. 
Mr'.  Bishop  being  a  Civil  engineer  here. 


A  Change  of  Opinion 


That  missionaries  have  won  a  place  for 
themselves  in  India  is  shown  by  two 
remarks  made  concerning  them. 

Ninety-five  years  ago  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  placed  on  solemn  record 
the  declaration  ; — ■ 

“The  sending  of  Christian  missionaries 
into  our  Eastern  possessions  is  the  maddest, 
most  expensive,  most  unwarranted  project, 
that  was  ever  proposed  by  a  lunatic  en¬ 
thusiast.” 

Ten  years  ago  Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  said 

“In  my  judgment  Christian  missionaries 
'  have  done  more  real  and  lasting  good  to 
,  the  people  of  India  than  all  other  agencies 
^combined 


T  1  i  1  ”  said  the  heathen, 

“  As  I  “  Exactly 

“  you  propose  to  civilize  me . 

,0  ”  “  You  mean  to  get  me  out  of  habits 

of’  idleness  and  teach  me  to  work, 
ot  inieiies 

“  That  IS  mv  idea. 
to  simplify 

iiTnkp  nw  work  • 

And  next  I  ndll  liecn.ne 

»  H.nt  T  nWt  ^ 

“  Naturally.  ”  e’u  .  getting 

taking  such  a  have  to 

just  where  1  star  ten. 

work  now.” 


We  have  received  numerous  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  Chalmers.  Speaking  to  two 
young  men  who  were  missionary 
aspirants,  he  dwelt  on  the  immense 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  medicine  to 
missionaries.  When  asked  by  one  of 
them  w'hat  subject  they  should  study  he 
answered,  “  Get  a  smattering  of  every¬ 
thing.  That  is  the  best  advice  I  could 
give  you.  Every  grain  of  knowledge  is 
useful  in  the  mission  field.” 


A  Failure  of  the  Missionary  Council. 


To  the  Bailor  of  The  Church  Standard.  . 

.  Council  and  the  other  organiza¬ 


tions,  the  average  city  rector,  we  venture  to  say,  has  felt  the  pang  of  keen 
disapointment  at  not  seeing  the  mention  of  some  general  consideration 
of  plans  and  progress  in  the  mission  work  in  crowded  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  great  missionary  problem  of  the  Church,  after  all  has  been 
said,  is  the  evangelization  of  the  hordes  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church 
^  in  cities,  just  as  the  great  problem  in  social  life  is  the  disposition  of 
crowded  settlements.  We  have  weighed  the  word  “  missionary”  and  use 

^ frontiers  and  in  foreign  lands  is 
but  the  work  of  the  skirmish-line  of  the  Church  Militant.  The  council 
i  of  war  that  plans  and  provides  for  the  skirmish-line  and  leaves  the  main 
1 1  for  itself  would  be  a  sorry  body  indeed. 

What  now  are  the  facts,  bearing  on  this  problem?  Lest  we  be  accused 
of  moralizing  on  a  theory,  we  give  actual  statistics  of  a  representative 
city  section.  In  this  section,  which  is  four  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide,  there  are  crowded  over  half  a  million  souls.  To  each  of  our 
churches  in  it  has  been  allotted  for  parish  missionary  work  a  portion 
containing  some  ten  thousand  souls.  Scarcely  half  the  people  are  en¬ 
rolled  anywhere  for  Church  purposes.  Of  our  churches  in  this  section 
twenty-four  have  a  struggle  for  existence.  With  some  the  struggle  for 
life  IS  a  bitter  one,  heart-breaking  to  the  rectors.  These  twenty-four 
churches  have  a  combined  seating  capacity  of  about  10,000,  the  number 
of  souls  in  the  bounds  of  one  parish,  and  that  seating  capacity  is  not 
overtaxed.  We  doubt  if  the  average  attendance  at  these  two  dozen 
\  churches  is  one-third  the  10,000.  The  communicant  lists  of  each  one 
*  might  be  halved  without  doing  injustice  to  a  single  member  in  good 
standing.  The  rectors  all  labor  single-handed.  They  have  no  means  to 
secure  professional  help.  In  their  herculean  task  they  see  the  Church 
everywhere  on  the  defence.  On  every  side  they  are  faced  by  sin  in  the 
manifold  forms  peculiar  to  crowded  centres  of  population.  Infidelity, 
worldliness,  indifference  eat  like  a  canker  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
communities.  The  faithful  pastor  feels  himself  powerless  to  push  back 
the  foe  and  to  open  the  door  for  the  Gospel.  He  feels  that  the  best  he 
can  do  is  to  hold  his  own,  though  he  well  knows  that  stagnation  means 
death  to  the  parish— death  slow  but  sure.  In  the  midst  of  his  dilemma 

he  hears  inquisitorial  voices,  asking :  “  Why  do  the  masses  not  go  to 
church?”  The  sorry  spectacle  that  confronts  the  Church,  is  briefly  this  : 


I 


!  She  sees  the  leaders  of  her  main  army  shut  up  in  the  citadels  of  her  par- 
^  ishes,  beset  on  every  side,  hardly  able  to  make  a  decent  defence.  The 
j  triumphal  paean,  “  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  is  answered  by  the  cyni- 
rj  cal  scoff  of  the  world  about  them.  Yet  in  the  Church’s  council  of  war, 
not  a  word  was  seriously  spoken  of  the  threatening  disaster  to  the  main 
forces.  Even  the  strongholds  of  the  Church,  the  parishes  backed  by 
heavy  endowments  and  rich  congregations,  make  no  impression  on 
the  community  during  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Is  not  this  something 
for  the  Church  at  large  to  consider  in  its  Missionary  Councils? 

It  may  be  that  the  Church’s  council  of  war  has  to  plan  and  provide 
only  for  the  missionary  skirmish-line,  but  there  are  a  few  facts  the  Church 
at  large  must  look  at  now  and  earnestly.  The  problem  of  missionary  work 
in  cities  has  been  before  diocesan  and  convocational  organizations  for 
years.  Yet  the  problem  remains  unsolved.  If  now  the  problem  of  the 
main  army  is  not  the  business  of  the  Missionary  Council,  it  still  is  before 
the  Church  at  large  with  increasing  emphasis,  and  the  larger  question 
must  be  asked  with  pitiful  pathos  :  ”  Is  our  Church  simply  an  Ideal  Cor¬ 
poration  with  a  capital  C,  or  an  every-day  organization  as  well,  working 
powerfully  with  useful  machinery  and  according  to  common-sense  meth¬ 
ods?”  Then,  too,  the  fact  must  be  seriously  considered  by  the  whole  Church , 
including  the  Missionary  Council,  that  the  cities  are  made  to  ring  and  re¬ 
echo  with  the  needs  of  the  skirmish- line.  The  sinews  of  war  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fight  are  mainly  gathered  from  sections  that  need  them  many  times  more  than 
the  frontier  or  the  foreign  fields.  How  unfortunate,  then,  was  the  failure  of 
the  Missionary  Council  to  make  mention  of  it  side  by  side  with  the  other 
problems  of  mission  work !  How  unfortunate  the  spirit,  so  often  mani¬ 
fested,  to  array  the  prejudices  of  party  against  their  consideration  !  Many 
people  have  vividly  in  mind  the  fulminations  of  a  frontier  bishop,  who 
denounced  the  recent  cut  in  appropriations,  and  denounced  the  raising  of 
thousands  for  urban  work,  adding,  in  a  burst  of  wrath,  that  “  Christ 
loved  the  simple  country  life  more  than  the  templed  heights  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  with  its  crowded  masses.”  The  thought  of  Jesus,  weeping  over  Jeru¬ 
salem,  ought  at  least  to  soften  any  such  prejudices.  The  thought  of  Jesus 
entering  the  city  and  teaching  the  crowds  in  the  Temple,  ought  at  least  to 
stimulate  His  successors  to  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  which  to-day  is 
not  attended  by  the  dangers  of  persecution  and  crucifixion,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Jesus. 

The  problem  of  city  evangelization  is  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Church.  Our  strength  lies  mainly  in  the  centres  of  population.  We  are 
relatively  of  little  significance  in  the  country.  Let  our  Church  lose  her  | 
grip  upon  the  cities  and  she  will  soon  be  shorn  of  her  glory. 

The  problem  of  city  evangelization  is  different  to  that  on  the  frontier 
only  in  degree.  It  does  not  differ  in  kind.  The  frontier  missionary  has 
ten  souls  in  a  thousand,  while  the  city  rector  has  a  hundred  souls  in  ten 
thousand.  The  former  is  burdened  by  distances  and  the  meagreness  of 
material,  the  latter  is  overwhelmed  by  perverse  masses.  The  needs  of 
both  fields  are  the  same.  The  work  is  the  same.  The  ultimate  source  of 
power  is  the  same.  The  evil  is  essentially  the  same.  The  remedies  will 


le  found  to  be  practSu^hesam^^kin^t^^^i  diflerent  in  method. 
Why,  then,  should  the  one  absorb  the  whole  care  and  sympathy  of  the 

General  Church,  while  the  other — which  is  also  very  much  the  greater _ 

is  dismissed  without  a  word,  and  apparently  without  a  thought? 

The  Church  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  her  work  and  her  difSculties 
are  greatest  in  the  cities,  so  are  her  opportunities  richest  in  the  urban 
fields.  Here  the  souls  are  reckoned  by  the  thousand,  while  we  may  reckon  ' 
them  by  the  dozen  in  frontier  fields.  Numbers  may  not  count  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  consideration  of  the  Gospel  call,  but  they  must  count  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  ways  and  means.  It  is  a  peculiar  policy  that  magnifies  the 
place  of  little  opportunity  and  ignores  that  of  great  expectations.  In  the 
language  of  the  philosopher  it  is  the  ”  providential  economy  of  suicide.” 
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A  BIG  20TH  CENTURY  FUND, 


JPRESBYTBRIAN8  HOPE  TO  RAISE 
Sl,000,0Qfi^  BEFQREt  JiEXT  MAY. 
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ays  Rellgldus  Contributions 
Included  in  LlvinK  E^vpenses 
—Rich  People  Do  Not  Give  What  They 
Ought — Poorer  People  Are  Backward,  Too. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  last  May  a  committee,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Purves  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  FTesbyterian  Church  is  the  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  rtfise  what  it  was  decided  to 
call  the  "Twentieth  Century  Fund  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.”  It  was  hoped  to  rai.se 
at  least  $1,000,000  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  next  May,  the  money  to  be 
used  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  meeting  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  this  fund  was  held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  last  evening.  Dr.  Purves  presiding. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Moderator  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  Brownson  and 
'  John  L.  Conver.se  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Francis  Field  F.llinwood,  senior  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock, 

pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church; 
t^'illiam  E.  Dodge  and  John  E.  Parsons  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Dodge  declared  that  churches  as  at 
present  constituted  and  conducted  do  not 
have  any  particular  effect  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  "The  places  of  vice  and  ill  repute,” 
said  Mr.  Dodge,  "are  on  almost  every  corner, 
and  they  are  open  and  doing  business  all  the 
time.  Our  churches — great,  magnificent 
pieces  of  architecture,  luxuriously  appointed 
—are  open  only  about  three  hours  a  week. 
The  churches,  as  a  rule,  are  attended  mostly 
maintained  largely  by  the  well-to-do. 

The  places  of  vice  and  ill  repute  are  pat¬ 
ronized  by  the  people  and  maintained  by 
the  people.  It  is  little  wonder,  with  that 
arrangement,  that  the  churches  have  not 
special  and  particular  influence  on  the  com- 
munitv.  I  believe  that  as  the  century  that 
has  closed  wltnes.sed  the  most  marvellous 
achievements  in  the  world's  history,  so  the 
century  that  heis  opened  will  witness  greater 
achievements  than  any  we  have  known. 
And  one  of  these  achievements,  I  believe, 
will  be  a  gathering  of  more  ministers  in  one 
church,  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Qhurches,  and  it  vdll  then  be  that  our 
churches  will  be  open  at  all  times  and  at  all 
seasons,  with  consecrated  men  to  minister 
to  the  people  Instead  of  a  chosen  few. 

^  It  is  desired,  my  friends,  to  raise  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  a  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  That  fund  will  never  be  raised  by  con¬ 
tributions  that  are  not  given  for  a  definite 
purpose.  Few  of  u.s  give  to  the  work  of  the 
Master  what  we  can  afford  to.  Many  good 
people,  well-meaning  people,  spend  a  fortune 
for  hor.ses  and  carriages  and  give  little  or 
nothing  to  the  church.  Many  good  and  well- 
meaning  people,  with  moderate  incomes, 
spend  much  for  the  theatre  and  other  forms 
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of  amusement  and  yet  feel  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  help  support  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Rich  people  will  never  give  what  they  ought 
and  poorer  people  will  never  give  what  they 
can  to  religion  if  the  giving  is  regulated  at 
it  is  now.  You  and  I,  my  friends,  are  merely 
trustees  of  whatever  wealth,  much  or  little, 
God  has  given  to  us.  Therefore,  we  ought 
to  include  our  contributions  to  God  in  our 
yearly  living  expenses.  We  calculate  how 
much  we  can  afford  to  give  for  rent,  how 
much  for  ciothing  and  for  other  things. 

*lf  we  have  never  done  it  before,  let  us, 
you  and  1.  include  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
our  calculations  tiii^  year  and  determine 
just  how  much  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  its 
hi  the  world,  and  then  pay  it. 
If  this  fund  is  to  be  raised  at  all,  it  will  not  do 
to  depend  on  .sentiment.  It  must  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  on  a  business  basis.  Unless  such 
an  arrangement  is  made  by  Preabvterians 
throughout  the  land  it  wont  be  raised.” 
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j}r.  naococK  shook  >ip 
wltli  a  few  remarks  about  the  makers 
Westminster  Confession.  "Those  olci  _ «  eai- 
minstei-  dlvine.s.''  said  Dr.  Babcock, 
good  men  and  all  riglit  in.  their  way.  but 
\vnT  ■vrasn’t  the  way  of  the  twentieth  cont'ir' 
awaiwy  were  a  pretty  poor  lot  If  they  woulan  t 
desire  that  we  should  take  longer  strides 
than  thev,  in^^teid  of  following  in  their  foot- 
ecepft,  iihall  this  fund  be  raised?  ,blia]i  tne 
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iihall  this  fund  be  raised? 
PresbTferian  Church  .succeed?  The 
will  be  raised,  the  Church  will  succeed,  ii  uia 
Church  is  worthy  of  success.  And  its  woruii- 
oss  W’iil  be  giiayed  by’  what  it  do.ss  for  the 
world.  1  like  Mr.  Dodge’s  idea  of  associa- 
tions  or  congregations  of  ministers  in  one 
church.  1  v.oiild  that  the  millions  that  have 
been  expended  in  white  marble  shafts  for 
tV.^ead  be  turned  into  cash  again  snd  spent 
tile  irtnefit  of  the  living.  I  never  go  by  a 
terneterl'  that  1  do  iiot  look  at  the  graves 
hnd  say.  'Those  ft>llow8  have  had  tiieir 
turn.  I  im  Ivaving  mine.'  Jjet  ns  turn  and 
help  our  brothers  who  are  travelling  with 
us  to  have  theirs.” 

Dr.  Ellinivood  made  a  .special  plea  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  raise  the  debt  on  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Building,  <.’>s  Pifili  evemie.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  ?r5 ',000  had  been  pledged  by 
one  person,  providing  the  other  $260,000 
necessary  to  raise  the  debt  be  raised  b ; 
arch  :2.1801. 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  INDIA— IV. 
THE  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


(  In  the  chapter  on  Religion  in  the  Cen.sus 
Report  particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Christians  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  that  increase  has  taken 
place.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  still 
only  12  per  1,000  of  the  total  population  and 
that  Indian  Christians  in  1911  numbered  bare¬ 
ly  3  j  millions  ;  but  they  are  double  what  they 
were  in  1881.  It  is  in  Southern  India  that  the 
larsrest  actual  addition  occurred  in  the  ten 
years  from  1901  to  1911.  Travancore  show¬ 
ed  a  rise  of  206,000  and  Madras  of  170,000  ; 
but  these  figures  lose  their  significance  besides 
those  from  the  Punjab,  which  though  smaller 
are  quite  remai-kable.  The  actual  increase  in 
the  Punjab  in  the  decade  was  133,000,  but 
this  meant  that  the  Christians  had  more 
than  trebled  in  number  in  that  period. 

The  figures  are  full  of  interest.  Of  the 
200,000  Christians  in  the  Punjab  164,000  are 
Indians  :  more  than  half  these  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians  are  Presbyterians,  who  have  multiplied 
20-fold  in  ten  years.  Sialkot,  Gujranwula  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  have  given  the 
greatest  gains  to  the  Presbyterians  ;  in  fact 
those  two  districts  contain  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  Christians  in  the  Province^ 
The  following  summary  of  the  position  is 
worth  reproduction  ; — ■ 

“  The  Anglicans,  who  g .eatly  outnumbered 
the  Presbyterians  in  1901,  are  now  barely  half 
as  numerous,  and  claim  less  than  a  third 
their  following  of  Indian  Christians.  They 
are  found  chiefiy  in  Lyallpur,  Sialkot,  Ijahore 
and  Amritsar.  Their  nominal  gain  durino' 
the  decade  is  artificially  reduced,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  Protestants  unspecified  having  been 
classed  as  Anglicans  in  1901,  and  increased,  on 
the  other,  by  a  large  addition  to  the  E-uro- 
pean  garrison,  which  was  then  much  below  its 
normal  strength.  The  Salvationists,  who  were 
a  negligible  quantity  in  1901,  now  have  about 
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ai’C  found  chiefly  in  Gurdaspur,  Eyallpur  and 
Amritsar.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  more 
than  doubled  their  number  in  the  ten  years  ; 
nearly  half  of  them  are  Europeans  and  Anglo- 
Indians,  I  heir  Indian  converts  have  increased 
mast  largely  in  Sialkot,  Gujr^nwala  and  Lyall¬ 
pur.  The  Methodists  have  gained  practically 
the  whole  of  their  Indian  converts  since  1901: 
they  are  found  chiefly  in  Lahore,  Delhi  and 
Gurdaspur.  We  may  e.xpect  still  further 
developments  in  the  Punjab,  as  the 
agencies  at  work  must  be  stimulated 
progre,ss  made  .since  1901.” 

In  the  United  Province.s  the  number  of 
Indian  Christians  ro.se  in  the  census  period  from 
69,000  to  138,000 — in  1881  there  w'ere  only 
13,000  in  the  same  area.  It  is  in  the  western 
divisions  of  Rohilkhand,  Meerut  and  A<Ta 
that  Christianity  has  mostly  spread,  and 
the  Methodist  Mission  has  had  by  far 
largest  measure  of  siicces.s,  for  it  has 
104,000  converts.  It  is  an  Ameidcan  Mission 
and  works  chiefly  among  the  lower  castes, 

I  maintaining  a  large  number  of  schools  for  boys 
a,nd  girls.  In  Bihar  and  Orissa  there  are 
259,000  Indian  Christian.s,  an  increase  of  58 
per  cent  in  the  decade.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau 
which  furnish  nine-tenths  of  the  Christian 
population  in  the  new  Province,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  missions  have  the  bulk 
of  the  con^'erts.  In  Bengal  the  Indian 
Christian  community  has  increased  by  30  per 
cent,  but  there  are  only  130,000  converts  in 
the  whole  Presidency.  In  Bombay  the  number 
is  176,000  and  the  increase  only  12  per  cent. 
In  Burma  the  non-Burman  races  have  come 
marvellously  under  the  influence  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  the  Karens  in  particular  furnishing  a 
large  number  of  converts,  while  Shan.s, 
Talaings  and  Ivachins  are  described  as  sliowinc 
a  fair  amount  of  receptivity.  The  Burmans 
themselves  are  said  to  be  quite  content  with 
the  Buddhist  belief  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up.  The  mission  that  has  had  most 
success  is  the  Baptist  with  185  missionaries  and 
12  2,000  adheren  s  near  y  do:ibk  t'lenumbei  e  i 
corded  in  1901.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  100  ( 
missionaries  and  60,000  communicants  a  gain  I 
of  62  per  cent  in  ten  years.  In  both  instances  I 
it  is  the  Karens  who  have  furnished^ 
nearly  all  the  converts,  one-eighth  of  that 
race  now  professing  Cliristianity.  The 
Anglican  missionaries  have  21,000  folio  wens, 
and  they  would  appear  to  have  lost  ground, 
numerically,  but  it  is  stated  that  at  the  prevk 
I  ous  census  a  large  number  of  persons  return 
j  ed  themselves  as  Protestants,  the  majority  of 
j  whom  were  in  reality  Baptists. 

I  In  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  there 
I  are  nearly  63,000  Indian  Christians  ks 
!  against  only  19,000  in  1901.  This  is  said 
I  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  the 
Jashpur  State  which  has  now  33,000  adherents 
against  only  12  at  the  preceding  cans  us 
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Out  of  the  whole  63,000  Indian  Christians  in 
the  Provinces  no  less  than  41,000  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Educational  institutions  of  all 
kinds  are  maintained,  including  special  schools 
for  the  depressed  Mahars.  Mr.  Gait  quotes  tlie 
following  interesting  paragraphs  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Marten,  the  Census  Oiiicer  ; — “Tlwi 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  admittedly  do 
not  interfere  with  caste  distinctions.  They 
object  only  to  those  caste  cnstoms  which  are 
distinctly  idolatrous,  and  the  converts  con¬ 
form  to  most  of  their  caste  customs  and 
often  claim  to  belong  to  their  caste.  Thft 
conditiuns  exacted  from  a  proselyte  befor^ 
baptism  are  probably  not  as  exacting  in  this 
sect  as  in  some  others,  nor  is  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  required.  There  is,  however,* 
a  high  standard  of  organisation  and  discip¬ 
line,  and  the  priests  keep  conctantly  in  touch 
with  the  members  of  their  flock.”  In  Chot^ 
Nagpur  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  wrote  frankly  to  Mr.  Gait 
that  as  regards  the  inducements  tq, 
conv-ersion,  “as  a  genoi’al  rule  religious  mi^.1 
tives  are  out  of  the  question:  they  (the  people): 
want  protection  against  zamindari  and  police^ 
extortions,  and  assistance  in  the  endless  liti-, 
gation  forced  on  theai  by  zemindars.”  Formal'' 
panch;ayats  are  held  and  then  the  converts^, 
come  over  in  whole  villages  or  groups  of  villages;^, 
isolated  families  follow  a  similar  course,  and^ 
sometimes  :he  reason  is  that  their  co-villagerSjri 
have  persecuted  them  as  wizards  or  witches. 
This  missionary  adds  : — “  Personally  I  know 
of  some  cases  where  individuals  ca;n8  over 
from  religious  motives,  but  these  cases 
are  rare.”  It  is  obvious  that  in  these 
conditions  the  first  generation  are  often  far 
from  being  genuine  Christians,  and  the 
Census  Commissioner  very  properly  emphasises 
this  fact  ;  but  the 


tions,  which  are  now  growing  up. 


second  and  third 
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representatives  of  Indian  Christians.  They 
benefit  by  the  teaching  in  the  mission  schools, 
rise  to  a  higher  standard  of  morality  and  are 
self-respecting  members  of  the  community. 
The  Census  Commissioner  in  noticing  that  the 
greatest  success  of  Christian  missions  is  among 
the  aboriginal  tril  es  states  that  their  beliefs 
are  of  the  undefined  anin.istic  type  ;  and  that 
as  they  are  outside  the  cas:e  system  they 
are  not  on  conversion  cut  olf  from  the  r 
relations  and  friends.  The  lowest  castes  of 
Hindus  also  are  receptive- — the  other  castes 
fear  social  ostracism  for  “the  high  caste  convert 
has  literally  to  lose  all  if  he  is  to  follow  Christ.” 
The  present  state  of  affairs  is  thus  put 
“  The  low  caste  convert  has  much  less  to  lo:se 
while  he  gains  materially  in  the  facilities  for 
education,  assistance  in  getting  emplo;^«nent 
and  the  like  ;  and  he  can  drop  his  despised 
caste  designation.  Tdie  great  majority  of  the 
converts  from  Hinduism  belong  to  the  lowest 
castes,  such  as  the  Chuhras  of  the  Punjab,  the 
Mahars  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  and 
the  Shanans  of  Madras,  to  whom  conversion 
means  an  accession  of  respectability  as  well  as 
a  cleaner  and  purer  life.  The  social  difficulty 
is  growing  less  with  the  increasing  number  of 
Christians ;  for  though  a  convert  from  Hindu¬ 
ism  or  Islam  is  still  turned  out  of  his_  original 
community,  he  has  another  into  which  he  is 
Ireceived.  The  converts,  as  their  numbers  in¬ 
find  the  loss  of  caste  rights  easier  to 
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aear.  ine  missionaries  have  rais^ 
:converts’  standard  of  cleanliness  in  dress  and 
habits,  and  their  position  in  general  estimation 
hiS  improved  accordingly.” 


It  is  further  painted  out  that  the  Hindu  liasr 
ino  fanatical  opposition  to  Christianity,  the 
jreference  obviously  being  to  the  orthodox;] 


iHindu.  “  So  long  as  he  is  not  asked  to 


abandon  his  own  religion,  he  is  quite  ready  to" 
appreciate  what  is  good  in  Christianity  and  to 
listen  to  the  teachim;  of  the  missionaries.”  A 
;Brahiuan  even  has  been  seen  presiding  at  a 
missionary  meeting,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  miny  Hindus  have  no  prejudices  what¬ 
ever  against  sendint;  their  cliildren  to  mission 
schools  and  colleges.  “  In  this  way,”  it  is  said, 
“  Christian  thought  influences  large  numbers 
who  remain  Hindus,  and  Christian  ideals  and 
standards  are  everywhere  gaining  vogue. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  monotheism 
amongst  the  educated  classes  throughout  India. 
The  European  reader  of  Indian  newspapers  is 
frequently  astonished  at  the  writer’s  familiarity 
with  the  Bible,  while  no  politician  can  fail  to 
take  note  of  the  influence  of  Christian  thought 
on  social  questions,  such  as  polygamy,  child- 
marriage  and  the  inequalities  of  the  caste 
^"stem.”  / 

^S^TcrTiave  done  little  more  than  summarise 
the  statements  in  the  Census  Report,  but  it  is 
.  important  at  the  present  tiiiis.  to  have  facts 


.  important  at  the  present  tn:^  to  have  tacts 
and  figures  clearly  set  forth.  [Christianity  has 
‘  certainly  made  an  amazing  advance  in  India 
j  of  late  years,  and  progress  seems  likely  to  be 
j  uninterrupted.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  so 
impressed  by  the  movements  of  the  masses  in 
Madras  and  the  Punjab  that  he  does  not  see 
his  way  clear.  He  is  reported  as  .saying  in  a 
speech  in  Rangoon  that  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
could  be  admitted  as  converts  if  the  Church 
had  the  necessary  workers.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say  how  deep  these  mass  move¬ 
ments  are,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  if  the 
missionary  returns  since  the  census  was  taken 
could  be  given  to  the  public.  Nearly  thi'ee 


years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Gait’s  figures  were 
compiled  and  one  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity  from  1901  to  1911  has  been  maintained 
in  191 1-12-13  or  has  even  risen.  From  the 
Metropolitan’s  remarks  the  latter  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  missionary 
effort  would  indeed  appear  to  be  reaping  a  rich 
reward  at  last. 


TheSocietj^noto^^^^^me^m^^ne^ 

business  in  igoi  than  during  the  previous  | 
I  year,  but  wrote  more  than  during  any  previ¬ 
ous  year  in  its  history.  The  outstanding  as¬ 
surance  also  increased  by  over  $62,000,000. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts  the  Society  s 
expenses  were  less  in  proportion  to  its  in¬ 
come  than  during  1900. 


Expenses  to  Income. 

1900  .  '^7-74%> 

1901  .  17-32% 


The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  during 
1901  was  higher  than  during  the  previous 
year. 
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America  for  20  years,  is  now  employed  by 
I  this  committee,  representing  30  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  to  advise  with  the  indi- 
I  vidual  boards,  as  to  their  educational 
I  work  in  that  continent.  In  this  capacity 
he  went  to  Paraguay  with  Mr.  Morton. 

J  The  report  of  Dr.  Browning,  just  re- 
I  ceived,  reveals  an  anxiety  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  we  propose  to  do  that  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  ever  put 
before  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

I  Prominent  Men  Welcome  the  Deputation 

All  the  prominent  men  we  met  on  our 
visit  last  year  put  themselves  out  to  wel¬ 
come  the  present  deputation.  Every  man 
with  whom  they  conx^ersed  expressed 
^  himself  well  pleased  at  the  thought  of 
having  an  evangelical  school  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  as  willing  to  help  it  in  any  way 
possible.  President  Manuel  Franco  said: 

Educational  work  is  much  needed  in  Paraguay. 
(Jur  people  need  a  practical  education.  The  girls 
should  be  taught  to  sew  and  to  wash  and  to  take 
i  ‘he  home.  The  boys  should  learn  a  use¬ 

ful  trade.  A  manual  training  school  and  a  school 
^  of  agriculture  are  much  needed.  There  are  good 
(  public  ands  which  we  could  give  you  for  an  Igri- 
j  cultural  school,  and  there  is  even  an  experimental 
station,  already  begun  by  the  Government,  which 
you  might  take  over,  equipment  and  all.  What 

fes°sroiifYy;e1‘^‘°"^ 

Schearer,  and  no  doubt, 

,  the  futiire  president  of  the  Republic,  was 
especially  enthusiastic  about  the  opening 
of  the  school,  and  said: 


I ®  Catholic  school,  but  I 
I  consider  the  instruction  very  deficient.  I  will  not 
j  send  him  to  a  Government  school,  for  the  influ- 

'  fn'^March”*  19°1Q^'  school 

J  in  March,  1919,  even  on  a  small  scale,  I  will 

send  you  three  cluldren  from  the  first  day.  The 
,  delay  of  a  year  in  making  effective  your  plans 
for  opening  a  school  may  prove  fatal  to  the  project 
opportunity.  You  should 
vLn  1  as  possible,  and 

ence  t^tlm  hdl.  Personal  and  official  influ- 

_Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  the  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  said: 

We  need  you  here.  We  are  disposed  to  help 
I  you  in  any  way  possible.  As  to  religion,  most  o( 
the  men  are  indifferent.  No  one  is  fanatical 

sUndpoTnt.  =*  religious 

Francisco  Perez,  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  Public  In¬ 
struction,  was  most  interested.  He  hn<4 
visited  the  United  States  and  understands 
something  of  our  methods  and  objects  in 
education.  He  was  most  helpful  iu  ar¬ 
ranging  these  interviews  and  promised  his 
help  in  securing  the  site  for  the  school 
on  the  most  a-dvanta^eous  terms 

f  principal  dailies  of 'the  capi- 

subjecT^  following  editorial  on  the 

In  fulfillment  of  our  promise  to  give  further  de- 
w  1  1”  '^^^rd  to  the  object  of  the  visit  of  Dr 
M  ebster  E-  Browning  and  Prof  Glernent  nx 

,  ton,  of  Buenos  Aires^nd  Montevideo"Te  have 
interviewed  them  with  the  object  of  semirhig  fact, 
in  the  matter  of  the  development  of  ”  plans 
.  ‘t  is  known  that  they  ex- 
f efil  °  extensive  to  our  country  the  bent 

ficial  and  philanthropic  work  which  they  renre 
sent,  as  a  result  of  a  preliminary  visit  which  the^ 

YgaLt  die 

Omitting  unnecessary  details,  we  shall 
brief  resume  of  the  object  of  the  visit  \o  As^t  -  ^ 

""  ’  diese  gentlemen  are  making.  Bcion 

Dr._  Browning  forms  part  of  a  vast  educat.Wr,.,! 
oiganization  which  works  toward  the  diffusion".^! 
culture  in  all  South  America,  and  which  has 
Hris  i^P^rt’Bent  for  co-operation  in  such  tork 
He  is  the  educational  secretai-y  of  this  organist 

to  study  thoroughly  the  courses  of  study, ^the^nro^ 
grams  and  systems  of  education  of  a  large  num 
ber  of  South  .American  countries,  in-  almost  all  of 


The  lone  representative  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  In  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
where  the  women  do  the  work — and  the 
smoking. 


which  there  are  at  present  institutions  connected 
with  this  organization.  In  Brazil,  for  example, 
there  are  probably  25  such  establishments,  many 
of  them  large  colleges  in  the  large  cities.  There 
are  also  schools  in  Chile  and  in  Bolivia,  and 
in  Uruguay  there  are  three  important  institu¬ 
tions.  One  of  these,  the  Crandon  Institute,  has 
a  boarding  department  for  girls,  and  offers 
courses  in  English  and  Spanish,  in  both  primary 
and  secondary  instruction. 

In  the  Argentine,  which  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Morton,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions, 
among  them  the  “Colegio  Americano”  which  is 
a  boarding  school  for  boys,  another  which  is  for 
girls  only,  etc. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  rapid  review,  the 
movement  is  important,  since  it  represents  more 
than  30  of  the  different  societies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
have  work  in  the  continent,  and  this  work  is  of 
every  grade :  from  kindergartens  for  small  chil¬ 
dren,  primary  instruction  in  the  different  grades, 
and  secondary,  including  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  certain  professional  courses.  Physical  exer¬ 
cises  and  sports  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
programs  of  these  schools,  as  also  language  study 
and  music. 

Their  principal  object,  in  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation,  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  practical 
life,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  but  with  no 
sectarian  prejudices  and  without  excluding  any 
student  from  the  privileges  of  an  education  be¬ 
cause  of  his  religious  beliefs,  although  it  is  the 
desire  to  inculcate  a  morality  founded  on  the  great 
healthful  principles  of  Christianity  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  without  a  sectarian  bias  of  any  kind. 

The  school  which  it  is  proposed  to  found  in  our 
country,  and  which  will  begin  its  work  just  as 
soon  as  possible,  will  offer  instruction  in  all  the 
usual  primary  and  secondary  grades,  will  have  a 
boarding  department,  a  section  for  half-boarders 
and  day  scholars,  will  admit  both  boys  and  girls, 
in  entirely  separate  sections,  and  will  adopt  the 
I’fograms  of  the  official  institutions,  which  our 
visitors  have  already  had  occasion  to  study. 

The  People  Will  Welcome  the  School, 

Care  was  taken  to  let  the  people  know 
clearly  the  religious  purposes  pervafling 
the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Dr.  BrowiD 
ing  said  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion:  ‘‘You  understand,  of  course,  that 
we  do  not  belong  to  the  dominant  Church 
of  Paraguay.”  He  merely  smiled  and 
suggested  that  this  was  a  further  recom¬ 
mendation  and  added:  “The  men  of 
Paraguay  have  no  religion.”  To  which 
Dr.  Browning  replied,  “Unfortunately!” 
But  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It 
was  exddent  that  the  peojile,  in  general, 
xvill  welcome  the  school  all  the  more  gen¬ 
erously  because  it  is  Evangelical,  rather 
than  Roman  Catholic,  especially  the  men 
who  are  in  the  Government  and  high  in 
authority  in  other  spheres. 


_  xxiiierican 

colony  in  Paraguay  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  within  the  last  few  years. 

In  material  progress  there  must  also  be 
noted  the  establishing  of  a  new  bank 


xvithin  the  past  year,  “The  Spanish- 


American  Bank,”  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  educational  lines,  the  medical  course  If 
has  been  reopened  in  the  university  and  ■/ 
there  are  over  40  students  in  the  first 
year  of  study.  Two  new  Normal  schools 
have  been  opened  in  country  towns,  „ 
which  are  to  serve  as  feeders  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Normal  School  in  La  Asuncion.  And 


the  “Institute  Paraguay©,”  which  is  a  ^ 
kind  of  intellectual  center,  or  “Uni-? 


Scene  in  a  Paraguay  Market 


x'ersity  Extension  Bureau,  ’  ’  with  nearly  . 
2,000  members,  and  a  rented  and  well-  ” 
equipped  house  for  its  activities,  has  been  ' 
reorganized.  The  intellectual  men  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  women, ' 
meet  under  the  auspices  of  this  “Insti-  ' 
tuto”  for  the  discussion  of  social  and  ^ 
educational  problems.  Such  an  institu-  , 
tion,  due  entirely  to  private  initiative,  i  ' 
deserves  high  praise.  ; 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  little  Para¬ 
guay,  that  counting  on  only  a  few  recent 
years  of  freedom  from  internecine  strife,  ■ 
and  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  dex-as-  ■ 
tating  war  with  Uruguay  and  Brazil, 
xvhich  reduced  the  population  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  of  which  only 
some  30,000  xvere  males,  she  is  so  earnest¬ 
ly  struggling  toward  higher  things. 

The  Deputation’s  Conclusion 

Surely,  such  a  nation,  forging  ahead  in  ' 
intellectual  and  moral  development  in  the 
fullest  use  of  its  oxvn  resources,  merits, 
and  should  receix’e,  a  most  sympathetic  ' 
help  from  the  nations  that  are  more  for¬ 
tunately  situated. 

_  The  following  are  the  principle  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  Messrs.  Browning  and 
Morton: 

There  is  no  place  in  South  America 
xvhere  there  is  a  greater  need  or  op- 
portuuty  for  a  school  such  as  outlined 
abox-e;  that  the  postponement  of  the 
opening  of  the  school,  as  the  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Republic  emphasized, 
might  spell  disaster;  that  a  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  educationalist  and  , 

three  other  good  American  teachers, 

one  capable  of  teaching  music  and 
another  commercial  branches,  should 
be  sent  for  this  xvork;  that  the  school 
might  be  opened  in  rented  quarters, 
but  txvo  blocks  of  land  should  be  se-  i 
cured  in  the  outskirts  of  Asuncion  ou 
which  permanent  buildings  should  be 
erected  by  1920;  that  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  branch  day,  schools  should  be 

established. 

Here  is  a  challenge  equal  to  that  any-  ’.' 
where  in  the  xvorld  today.  It  is  directly  ?  ’ 
connected  with  making' the  xvorld  safe  f 
for  democracy.  Realizing  the  importance  ? 
that  Latin  American  is  to  play  in  the 
future,  Great  Britain  is  saying  to  some  of 
her  choicest  young  men,  that  they  can  do  ■ 
more  good  for  their  country  in  holdino- 
up  British  prestige  in  South  America  than  i'i 
they  can  by  fighting  in  Flanders.  No  one  v 
acquainted  xvith  the  perils  as  well  as  the 
promise  of  the  relations  between  the  1 
United  States  and  other  American  conn- 
tries  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  some  of ' 
our  choicest  men  and  xvomen  gixfinii-  them- 
selves  today  to  this  great  challexio-e  of 
Paraguay.  N 


I 
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WEDNESDAY,  8  OCTOBER,  1918 


MISSIONARY  METHODS. 


At  yesterday  evening’s  meeting  of 
the  Shanghai  Missionary  Association 
there  was  a  most  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “  Mission  Methods,  St, 
Paul’s  or  Ours  ?  ”  the  basis  of  the 


^  discussion  being  the  recent  book  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Allen,  himself 


an  ex-miBsionary  in  China.  The 
discussion  revealed  a  number  of 
strikingly  divergent  views  on  the 
subject  before  the  meeting  and  a  no 
less  striking  unanimity  of  spirit  and 
of  conception  of  the  end  and  object 
of  missionary  work.  To  the  onlooker 
such  discussions  as  these  are  very 
suggestive.  Not  being  immersed 
'  in  the  immediate  proldems  confront¬ 
ing  the  missionary  himself,  the 
onlooker  is  perhaps  able  to  take 
a  wider  view  of  things,  and  free 
from  the  inherited  and  cherished 
leanings  towards  those  special 
methods  that  have  been  favoured  and 
■  applied  by  each  missionary’s  own 
particular  clmrch,  to  note  tendencies 
and  currents  that  are  probably  not 
so  easily  discerned  l)y  those  wdio  are 
being  moved  bv  them.  To  the  out- 
sider  it  is  clear  that  there  has  iieen 
a  very  definite  change  of  emphasis, 


or  at  least  of  emphatic  method,  in 
missionary  work.  In  its  earliest 
stages  missionary  work  was  direct¬ 
ed  at  and  for  the  individual.  It 
the  individual  pagan  who- 


was 


wai  the  object  of  the  missionary’s 
solicitude.  Everything  w’as  direct¬ 
ed  towards  the  conversion  of 
the  individual ;  and  the  methods 
used  were  indiAudualistic.  Street 
preaching,  house  to  house  visitation, 
the  itineration  of  the  country-side, 
the  emlnyo  Sunday-School,  were  all 
directed  to  getting  hold  of  the 
masses  one  by  one.  The  influence 
brought  to  bear  waas  a  focussed 
influence  on  the  individual.  This 
was  the  case  in  all  the  earliest 
missionary  effort,  Eoman  Cathelie 
and  Protestant  alike,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  cannot  fail  to  remember 
that  Augstine  ill  Kent  was,  in 
rsHtojiury  work,  an  individualist. 
To-day  this  individual  method  is 
largely  subordinated  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  effort.  Schools,  colleges, 
hosiiitals,  dispensaries,  every 
variety  of  missionary  endeavour, 
is  cast  in  the  collective  mould.  The 
indi-vdclual  is  doubtless  the  ultimate 


of  all  this^oHn^t)  tne  .u- 
fluence  brought  to  bear  is  an  indirect 
collective  influence.  The  missionary 
aims  at  first  creating  an  atmosphere 
and  then  at  sedulously  cultivatiiif>- 
his  special  plants  in  that  atmosphere. 
The  underlying  theory  is  really  the 
same  as  that  upon  which  national 
systems  of  education  are  built,  that 
a  generation  growing  up  under 
certain  conditions  will,  when  it 
reaches  maturity,  diffuse  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  certain  kind  that 
shall  re-create  thei  whole  national 
atmosphere.  How  far  the  theory 
holds  good  for  national  education 
does  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  is 
open  to  cpiestioii  whether  its  ap¬ 
plication,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  to  missionary  w'ork,  is 
advantageous  or  otherwise.  The 
collective  influence,  the  special 
atmosphere,  may  bring  to  maturity 
the  special  plants  on  which  the 
missionary  is  concentrating ;  but 
wdien  those  plants  are  transplanted 
to  the  soniewliat  chilly  atmosphere 
of  the  outside  Avorld  are  they  as 
strong  as  they  should?  Hoav  do 


topic,  notably  Professor  Bernard 
Bosanquet’s  “The  Principle  of  In- 
dmduality  and  Value,’’  and  “The 
Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual  ’’ 
two  books  embodying  the  Gifford 
Lectures  for  1911  and  1912.  Here, 
as  m  other  recent  philosophical 
works,  the  centre  of  the  interest  is 
the  individual,  and  the  whole  key¬ 
note  of  modern  philosophy  is  the 
idea  of  personality,  an  idea  that 
the  pseudo-science  of  to-day  is 
exploiting  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
it  is  w'orth.  Even  the  eugenists  are 
not  content  to  rest  their  case  on  the 
need  for  a  healthy  community,  but 
are  placing  the  individual,  born  and 
unborn,  in  the  forefront  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  is  perhaps  in  sympathy 
with  this  wide-spread  recognition  of 
the  value  and  the  interest  of  the 
individual  that  the  subscriptions  to 
the^  more  ordinary  missions,  with 
their  immense  organization  for 
1  educational,  medical,  philanthropic 


i  and  social  schemes,  are  falling  off  in  a 


1  remarkable  way,  whilst  such  institu- 
tionaas  the  Bible  Society,  which  by 


they  compare  with  the  plants  that  mature  must  deal  with 

from  the  beginning  have  had  strong  ■  f^^dividulas,  shew  an  immense 


character  and  by  force  of  that  char¬ 
acter  have  severed  their  connection 
Avith  their  ancestral  faith  and  have 
adopted  Christianity  in  spite  of  the 
icy  blasts  of  a  more  than  chilly 
atmosphere  ?  These  questions  are 
for  the  missionaries  themseh'es  to 
examine,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  they  are  receivung  the 
closest  attention.  That  missionary 
opinion  is  not  Avholly  unanimous,  a 
number  of  incidents  go  to  sheAV.  We 
liave  on  the  one  hand  adA^ocates  of 
“  Conversion  l)y  the  Million  ’’ ;  and 
on  the  oilier  the  extreme  eA’angelistic 
position  adopted  by  the  Sahvation 
Army. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  contrasted  trends  of  the 
outside  Avorld  and  the  missionary 
Avorld.  If  it  be  taken  for  granted,  as 
Avo  think  it  may  be,  that  the  bulk  of 
missionary  influence  at  the  present 
time  is  on  the  side  of  the  collective 
and  indirect  method,  then  there  is 
a  remarkable  contrast  against  the 
:rend  of  the  Avorld  at  large.  All  the 
socialistic  moA'ements  and  the  collec- 
tiAust  theories  of  the  present  time 
are  in  reality  directed  toAvards  the 
betterment  of  the  indiAudual,  and  the 
method  has  a  close  similarity  Avith 
that  of  the  missionaries.  But  the 
objective,  the  individual,  has  come 
to  have  a  neAV  meaning  for  the 
Avorld.  The  philosophic  tendencies 
are  all  toAvards  emphasis  of  the 


increase  in  their  funds,  in  one  case 
equiA’alent  to  the  total  income  of 
many  of  the  leading  missionary 
societies.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,, 
the  strong  current  of  individualism, 
the  new  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  individual  unit,  the  virtual 
repudiation  of  the  cruder  forms  of 
the  “greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number’’  theory,  are  facts 
that  no  student  of  Avorld-affairs  can 
fail  to  see. 

The  present  time  is  a  time  of 
transition  ;  all  times  are  times  of 
transition,  but  this  is  especially  such 
a  time.  It  will  be  of  intense  interest 
to  note  wEat  is  to  be  the  immediate 
future  development  of  missionary 
methods  in  the  light  of  wider  world- 
moA'ements,  and  it  aaHI  not  surprise 
us  if  there  is  a  return  to  the  strongly 
individualistic  methods,  for,  after  all,, 
religion  is  a  matter  of  a  highly  in¬ 
dividualistic  character. . 


individual.  SeA^eral  recent  striking 
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books  liaA’e  been  devoted  to  this 


Bishop  Partridge,  at  the  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Episcopal  Convention  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  told  an  incident  which  illustrates  the 
contrast  between  current  Western  ideas  of 
Oriental  religions  and  the  actual  influence  of 
these  religions  on  those  who  profess  them. 
Some  missionaries  found  a  Buddhist  priest  in 
a  Chinese  temple,  dirty,  unkempt,  repulsive, 
but  hanging  from  his  neck  was  a  card  of 
invitation  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in 
Chicago  in  1893. 


EASTERN  BUREAU 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


Exclusive  to  You  for  Your  Territory 
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Chinese  Post  Office  Shows  Progress. 

The  report  on  the  working  of  the  Chinese  Post  Office  for  the  year  1917  just  to 
rand  shows  distinct  progress.  In  spite  of  disturbed  political  conditions,  floods  and 
flag-ue,  Co-Director  H.  Picard-Destelan  is  able  to  report  a  surplus  of  $1,422,000  as 
igainst  $937,403  for  1916.  and  $302,592  for  1915.  The  increasing  su,rplus  and  the  man> 
mprovements  effected  during  the  last  year  are  extremely  gratifying  and  are  regarded 
oy  the  Co-Director  as  a  kind  of  deferred  divid.?nd  on  the  immense  work  of  the  staff 
.11  its  persevering  maintenance  of  the  service  carried  on  against  great  odds. 

Mail  matter  and  parcels  posted  numbered  27S,3Sl,tO0.  This  is  an  increase  of  23 
millions  on  the  figures  for  191o,  which  improved  by  24  millions  on  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year.  Of  this  total  increase  of  23  millions,  ordinary  articles  amounted  to 
26  millions,  an  advance  of  11  per  cent;  registered  mail  11/2  millions,  an  advance  of  9  per 
cent;  and  express  articles  y2  m-illion,  an  advance  of  16  per  cent.  The  last  figure  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  raisin, g  of  the  rate  of  postage  has  in  no  way  retarded  progress.  In¬ 
sured  letters  show  a  decline,  but  their  total  declared  value  rose  from  $1,680,753  to 
$2,125,685.  Letters  contributed  15  millions  to  the  whole,  postcards  5%  millions,  jirinted 
matter  6  millions  and  other  ai  tlcles  iy2  millions. 

The  number  of  post  offices  and  postal  agencies  in  1917  grew  to  9,103  as  against 
8,797  in  1916.  The  length  of  nmil  lines  increased  from  504,700  li  (one  li  is  equal  to  a 
third  of  a  mile)  in  1916  to  52(t,10O  if  in  1917,  of  which  432,000  li  are  courier  lines,  68,600 
steamen  and  boat  lines,  and  19,500  railway  lines.  The  inci’ease  in  courier  lines  is  piin- 
cipally  in  Kwangtung,  Manchuria,  Chihli,  and  Anhwei  districts.  This  Increase,  as 
well  as  that  in  waterway  lines,  was  hindered  and  rendered  difficult  by  molestation  by 
bandits  and  soldiers. 

Money  orders  to  the  value  of  $21,523,300  were  issued  during  the  year  as  against 
$15,965,800  in  1916,  this  increase  being  due  in  part  tO'  the  use  of  this  department  in 
'ment  to  the  families  of  the  Chinese  I.abor  Corps  abroad. 


■W  lid  .Animals  and  Snakes  in  India. 

From  the  Indiim  World. 

A  return  issued  by  the  Government  of  India 
I  shows  that  the  total  mortality  among  human 
beings  reported  to  be  d>ie  to  wild  animals  in  1907 
amounted  to  1,966,  as  compared  with  ?-,0S6  in  1906. 
Tlie  total  Is  the  lowest  on  record  since  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  collecting  these  statistics  was  initiated. 
The  most  noticeable  variations  from  the  figures 
ollast  yearoccur  in  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  while  In  Madras  there 
was  a  comparatively  large  increase— from  167  to 
201-ln  the  number  of  persons  killed  by  tigers. 
The  total  mortality  among  human  beings  caused 
by  snake  bite  tell  trom  22,811  m  ]90o  to  21,410  In 
1907.  So  low  a  figure  has  not  been  reached  since 

I  IfUf. 

The  I.auder-P.runton  treatment  of  snake  bite 
I  by  incision  and  application  of  permanganate  of 
potash  and  the  distribution  of  lancets  continues, 
but  as  usual  the  value  of  the  results  is  discounted 
by  the  absence  of  Identification  of  the  snake  that 
Inflicted  the  bite.  In  Burmah  nearly  all  thedoaths 
occurred  in  paddy  tracts  where  Russell's  viper 
is  particularly  prevalent.  Steps  are  being  taken 
in  this  province  to  insure  a  wide  distribution  of 
BruntOn  lancets.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  pronounce 
with  any  certainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  experi  • 
ment,  but  a  number  of  favorable  reports  have  been 
received.  It  is  reported  that  in'uhe  Pegu  district 
sir.  men  and  one  buffalo  bitten  by  Russell's  Vipers 
W'ere  operated  on  by  headmen  to  whom  lancets 
had  been  issued  and  all  but  one  man,  who  was* 
unconscious,  recovered.  Eight  cases  are  re- 
ported  from  the  United  Provinces  of  the  success¬ 
ful  use  of  Dr.  Calmette’s  antivenene.  in  two  of 
these  cases  the  permanganate  of  potash  treat- 
I  ment  was  also  employed. 

The  number  of  wild  animals  destroyed  was 
1 15.711,  as  compared  with  15,855  in  1906.  The  total 
number  of  snakes  killed  was  61.734.  as  compared 
I  with  61,830  in  1006.  and  the  amount  of  the  rewards 
paid  for  their  destruction  was  Rs.  2,670.  as  against' 
Rs.  2,630  in  1006.  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
I  in  the  struggle  between  man  and  his  hereditary 
Jenemy  India  still  kills  only  three  snakes  for  every 
3  killed  by  them. 


HE  GAVE  ONLY  AS  INTERESTED. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  committee  who  were 
raising  funds  for  a  certain  large  religious  enter¬ 
prise  in  Chicago.  They  went  to  a  wealthy  and 
generous  German  and  stated  their  case,  pre¬ 
senting  their  subscription  book  for  his  exami¬ 
nation.  He  looked  it  over,  and  pnt  down  $15,- 
000.  Handing  it  back  to  the  spokesman,  Mr. 
B.  remarked,  “  You  don’t  seem  to  be  pleased.” 
”  Well  Mr.  B.,”  said  the  solicitor,  “  we  hoped 
yon  might  make  it  $25,000.”  ”  Veil,”  said  Mr. 
B.,  “  I  might  as  well  makeittventy-fife  tousand 
as  fifteen  ;  but  you  interest  me  only  fifteen  tons- 
and ;  and  if  you  interest  me  tirty  tousand  I  giif 
you  tirty  tousand.”  That  is  the  whole  story  in 
a  nut  shell.  It  is  the  same  with  the  poor  as 
with  the  rich.  If  you  interest  them  little  you 
get  little ;  if  much  you  get  much.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  wise  to  take  it  for  granted  that  because  a 
man  ought  to  be  interested,  as  much  so  as  you 
are,  that  therefore  he  is  so  interested.  If  you 
want  him  to  give  money  it  is  safer  to  assume 
that  an  educational  process  is  probably  neces- 
sary.  It  is  nothing  short  of  an  insult  to  a  man’s 
intelligence  to  ask  him  to  help  a  cause  which 
does  not  contain  the  elements  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  his  interest.— PFiZ/tam  O.  DeWiil. 
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PRINCE  COMES  HEPiE 
TO  STUDY  FOR  SIAM 


7 


King’s  Brother  Seeks  Knowl¬ 
edge  to  Combat  the  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Tropics. 


TO  TAKE  HARVARD  COURSE 


Lauds  Work  of  American  Mission¬ 
aries  and  Says  Kingdom  Wants 
America’s  Help  amd  Sympathy. 

GLOUCESTER.  I  Mass..  Sept.  ,24.— 
The  Kingdom  of  Slam,  ■which,  through 
occasional  disputes  with  it.s  neighbors 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  Asia,  long 
has  maintained  its  right  to  be  known 
as  ‘‘  the  country  of  the  Tai,”  (the  free,) 
now  seeks  a  new  independence  founded 
upon  hygienic  living.  For  aid  in  freeing 
itself  from  the  diseases  of  the  tropics 
it  turns  to  America.  This  is  the  mission 
to  the  United  States  of  Mahlldo,  Prince 
of  Songkla,  brother  of  Vajiravudh,  Kingi 
of  Slam  of  the  North  and  South,  sov-i 
ereign  of  the  Laos  and  Malays,  who  has| 
arrived  in  this  country  and  taken  tem-i 
porary  residence  at  this  old  fishing  port. 

The  Prince  has  a  vision  of'  a  New 
Slam,  when  the  public  health  will  be  the| 
serious  concern  of  the  Government,  the 
care  of  the  body  taught  in  the  schools,) 
sanitary  living  made  compulsor.v,  and  the 
State  will  control  marriages  to  make 
impossible  the  union  of  those  not  physi-| 
cally  fit. 

In  a  few  days  the  Prince  will  begln| 
a  course  leading  to  a  certificate  in  pub¬ 
lic  health,  embracing  studies  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

“  I  am  not  likely  to  reach  the  throne, 
but  that  does  not  worry  me,”  the  Prince 
said  by  way  of  introduction.  ‘‘  My  am-i 
bition  is  to  lead  a  life  of  usefulness.  I, 
could  live  comfortably  and  honored  as| 
his  Majesty's  brother,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  silly  that  I  should  be  honored  sim-| 
ply  because  I  happen  to  be  whom  I  am. 
If  I  am  to  be  honored  I  wish  it  to  be  be-i 
cause  I  have  earned  my  honors.” 

Drainage  has  been  a  serious  problemi 
in  Siam  because  of  the  level  character  of' 
the  lower  districts,  -where  near  the| 
mouth  of  the  river  Menam  Chao  Phya^ 
stands  Hie  capital  of  Bangkok,  with  its 
population  of  more  than  half  a  million. 

“  In  recent  years,”  the  Prince  said, 

”  the  plague  has  been  brought  into 
Siam  by  Chinese,  while  cholera,  beii 
beri,  and  other  tropical  and  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  are  altogether  too  common. 
The  infant  mortality  is  distressingly 
great.  I  hope  to  fit  myself  to  cope 
with  these  problems  or,  at  least,  to  lay 
the  foundation  tor  the  work.  Perhaps 
In  fifty  years  there  will  be  a  healthy 
Siam.” 

The  Prince  is  particularly  interested 
iB  the  relation  of  the  use  of  alcohol  to 
disease.  In  Siam  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  spirits  is  a  State  monopoly,  and 
the  national  drink,  rice  liquor,  may  not 
contain  more  than  36  per  cent,  alcohol. 
He  would  further  restrict  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicants,  -ind  in  this  reform  he  would  , 
begin  among  tlie  noblemen.  i 

‘^I  came  here,”  the  Prince  continued,  ' 
”  because  I  believe  I  can  learn  '  most 
here  and  because  we  need  American 
sympathy  and  help.  We  now  have  a 
few  students  in  this  country,  but  the 
fact  is  hardly  known  to  you.  If  we  did 
not  regularly  send  students  to  London, 
Berlan,  and  Paris,  those  Governments : 
would  be  highly  .offended.  We  wish - 
Americans  to  pay  a  little  attention  to ' 
Siam.  We  want  to  trade  with  you  par-  ? 
tlcularly  to  get  your  agricultural  im- ' 
plements,  and  we  want  you  to  take  an 
Intel est  in  us.” 

King  Vajiravudh  is  the  only  independ¬ 
ent  Buddhist  sovereign  in  the  world 
and  as  such  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
champion  of  the  religion  of  the  Buddha  1 
Nevertheless,  no  foreigner.s  are  more  f 
welcome  to  Siam  than  American  mis-  - 
slonaries, '  according  to  the-  Prince.  ■  ; 
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for  us,”  he  said.  ”  They  come  not  to 
make  money,  but  to  spend  it.’  They  do 
not  quarrel  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  sacrament  shall  be  administered. 
They  teach,  they  administer  to  the  sick, 
they  build  hospitals  and  schools.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  has  aided  greatly 
our  educational  authorities. 

"  The  work  of  the  missionaries  from 
America  is  constructive.  The.v  submit 
cheerfully  to  our  laws.  They  do  not 
Interfere  in  our  politics.  They  teach 
the  young  to  be  clean,  honest,  and  pa¬ 
triotic — not  to  the  United  States  but 
patriotic  to  Siam.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  American  missionaries 
Their  deeds  are  the  kind  that  will  live 
after  them,  a  constant  inspiration  for 
'mod.” 


BROTHER  OF  SIAM’S  KING 
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HYGIENE 


Prince 


[ahildio  to  Enter  Harvard  and  ^hen  Establish  Modern 
Sanitary  System  in  His  Native  Country 


The  Kingdom  of  Siam,  which  through 
occasional  bouts  with  its  neighbors  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Asia  long  has 
maintained  its  right  to  be  known  as  ‘‘The 
Country  of  Tai”  (the  Free),  now  seeks 
a  new  independence — that  founded  upon 
hygienic  living.  For  air  in  freeing  Itself 
from  the  diseases  of  the  tropics  it  turns 
to  the  New  World.  TTiis  is  the  mission 
to  the  United  States  of  Mahildo,  Prince  of 
Songkla,  brother  of  Vajiravudh,  King  of 
Siam  of  the  North  and  South,  sovereign  of 
I  the  Laos  and  Malays,  who  has  arrived  in 
this  country  and  taken  temporary  residence 
I  at  this  old  filing  port.  The  Prince  has 
I  a  vision  of  a  new  Siam  when  the  public 
health  will  be  the  serious  concern  of  the 
I  Government,  the  care  of  the  body  taught 
I  in  the  schools,  sanitary  living  made  com- 
I  pulsory,  preventable  diseases  prevented  and 
with  State  control  of  marriages  to  make 
impossible  the  union  of  those  not  physical- 
ly  fit.  , 

In  a  few  days  the  Prince  will  begin 
I  a  course  leading  to  a  certificate  in  public 
health  and  embracing  studies  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  certificate  presupposes 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol¬ 
ogy,  biological  chemistry,  sanitary  biology, 
preventive  medicine  and  hygiene,  demog¬ 
raphy,  vital  statistics  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

Just  now  the  sixth  son  of  his  late  Majesty 
I  Chulalongkorn  is  stopping  with  his  suite 
j  at  a  cottage  at  Bass  Rocks,  where  he  talked 
I  with  youthful  frankness — he  is  twenty-four 
years  of  age — but  modestly,  of  his  plans 
and  ambitions.  The  Prince  is  quite  demo- 
j  cratic  and  said  this  was  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  Siam,  which,  while  in  theory 
an  absolute  autocracy,  was  in  reality  more 
democratic  than  some  constitutional  mon¬ 
archies.  Slam  has  no  written  constitution. 
(The  King's  word  is  the  law. 

‘‘I  am  not  likely  to  reach  the  throne, 
Jbut  that  does  not  worry  me,”  he  said  by 
I  way  of  Introduction.  ‘‘My  ambition  is  to 
(lead  a  life  of  usefulness.  I  could  live  com¬ 


fortably  and  honored  as  his  Majesty’s 
brother,  but  I  think  it  is  very  silly  that  I 
should  be  honored  simply  because  I  happen 
to  be  who  I  am.  If  I  am  to  be  honored, 
I  wish  it  to  be  because  I  have  earned  my 
honors.” 

During  ten  years  of  study  in  England 
and  Germany  the  Prince  pondered  on  how 
he  could  best  serve  his  country,  and  finally 
decided  that  the  people  of  Slam  needed  more 
than  anything  else  an  enlightened  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  America,  where 
could  be  experienced  a  wide  range  of  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  along  with  its  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning,  aiforded  him  oppor¬ 
tunities,  he  thought,  the  equal  of  which 
could  be  found  in  no  other  country. 

‘‘I  am  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  now  on 
reserve,  but  si^ng  life  is  more  to  my  taste 
than  taking  itN?^  believe  in  an  efficient 
army  and  navy,  sufficient  only  for  defensive 
purposes,  and  beyond  that  I  prefer  to  see 
the  public  money  invested  in  public  works. 
I  would  rather  build  hospitals  than  •  war¬ 
ships.  I  have  chosen  the  study  of  hygiene 
because  I  think  it  will  give  me  the  widest 
opportunity  to  be  useful.” 

Drainage  has  beep  a  serious  problem  in 
Slam  because  of  the  level  character  .of  the 
lower  districts,  where,  near  the  mouth  of 
the ^^iver  Menam  Chao  Phya,  stands  the 
beautiful  capital  of  Bangkok  with  its  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  half  a  million.  In 
Lower  Slam  the  _^rivers  and  Intersecting  ca¬ 
nals  have  been  the  chief  sewers  and  flushed 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

The  King,  who  as  the  Crown  Prince  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  Slates  a  few  years  ago 
before  his  coronation  in  1910,  has  worked 
out  a  great  wteer  supply  and  drainage  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Menan  Chao  Phya  has  been 
tapped  at  various  points  north  of  Bangkok 
and  the  water  carried  through  canals  to 
pumping  stations,  where  it  is  raised  to  two 
great  reservoirs,  from  which  it  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  flow  to  the  capital.  At  the  reservoirs 
the  water  is  filtered,  thus  affording  a  pure 
supply.  At  the  same  time  the  water  supply 


has  made  possible  an  effective  sewerage 
System,  which  is  being  gradually  extended. 
The  killing  of  cattle  for  food  is  done  under 
strict  supervision  at  Government  abattoirs 
and  other  safeguards  against  epidemics  have 
been  taken. 

“However,  in  recent  years,”  said  the 
Prince,  “the  plague  has  been  brought  into 
Slam  by  Chinese,  while  cholera,  berl  beri 
and  other  tropical  and  communicable  die-  I 
eases  are  altogether  too  common.  The  in- 
faht  mortality  is  distressingly  great.  1 1 
hope  to  fit  myself  to  cope  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  or  at  least  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  work.  Perhaps  In  fSty  years  there  will] 
be  a  healty  Siam.” 

The  Prince  has  advanced  ideas  on  the  1 
subject  of  social  problems.  He  is  par-  [ 
tlcularly  interested  in  the  relation  of  the! 
use  of  alcohol  to  disease.  In  Siam  the  [ 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  is  a  State  j 
monopoly,  and  the  national  drink,  ricej 
liquor,  may  not  contain  more  than  thirty- 1 
six  per  cent  alcohol.  He  would  further  re- 1 
strict  the  use  of  Intoxicants  and  in  this! 
reform  he  would  begin  among  the  noble- j 
men. 

“I  came  here,”  continued  the  Prince,  "bothl 
because  I  believe  I  can  learn  most  here! 
and  because  we  need  American  sympathy! 
and  help.  We  now  have  a  few  students  inj 
this  country,  but  the  fact  is  hardly  known  I 
to  you.  If  we  did  not  regularly  send  stu-l 
dents  to  London,  Berlin  and  Paris  these! 
governments  would  be  highly  offended.  Wei 
wish  Americans  to  pay  a  little  attention  to| 
Siam.  We  want  to  trade  with  you,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  get  your  agricultural  imple-j 
ments,  and  we  want  you  to  take  an  inters  [ 
^est  in  us.” 

$  King  Vajiravudh  is  the  only  Independent  I 
Buddhist  sovereign  in  the  wold,  and  as  such  ! 
is  regarded  as  the  Chief  champion  of  the ' 
religion  of  the  Buddha.  Nevertheless,  no  ' 
foreigners  are  more  welcome  to  Siam  than ! 
American  missionaries,  according  to  the  i 
Prince.  j 

“They  have  done  wonderful  things  for  | 
us.  They  come  not  to  make  money,  but  to  ^ 
spend  it.  They  do  not  quarrel  over  the  i 
manner  in  which  the  Sacrament  shall  be  ( 
administered.  They  teach,  they  administer  J 
to  the  sick,  they  build  hospitals  and  schools. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  has  aided  greatly  | 
our  educational  authorities. 

“The  work  of  the  missionaries  from  ; 
America  is  constructive.  They  submit  cheer-  I 
fully  to  our  laws.  They  do  not  interfere  | 
in  our  politics.  They  teac*  the  young  to  ‘ 
be  clean,  honest  and  patriotic — not  to  the  | 
United  States,  but  patriotic  to  Slam. 


A  I 


H.  C.  Schuler. 

Resht,  Persia 

Aug,  20th  1903. 


When  Iwas  in  the  Ideological  Seminary,  I  often  thought  - 

I  ''  ' 

that  I  wished  to  get  into  a  small  enough  place  in  God’s  work  that  I  ! 
could  fill  it.  How  contrary  to  that  thought  all  the  oondidions  here.  :• 
So  great,  so  i-Jitended^  the  field,  that  we  cannot  even  ses  but  one  vorj/f' 

small  fraction  of  it* 
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world.  Everywhere,  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  Japan,  China,  and 
Korea,  the  good  of  the  ancient  religious  systems  seemed  to  her  to  have 
died  out.  The  lofty  moral  teaching  once  associated  with  Buddhism  has 
to  a  great  extent  disappeared  ;  its  morality  has  decayed.  Hinduism  has 
descended  to  unspeakable  depths,  and  nothing  but  Christianity,  received 
as  a  vital  force,  can  effect  a  moral  regeneration.  In  the  government  of 
these  countries  there  are  neither  standards  nor  ideals.  Lies  are  not  even 
shameful  when  they  are  found  out. 

Mrs.  Bishop  said,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  fashions  the  Chinese  convert— often  to  become  the  Chinese 
martyr— is  the  best  stuff  in  Asia.  Everywhere  where  the  Chinaman  be¬ 
comes  a  convert  he  becomes  a  missionary,  and  the  keen  desire  evinced 
by  these  converts  for  instruction  in,  and  study  of,  the  Bible  puts  English 
people  to  shame. 

In  a  review  of  Ian  MacLaren’s  new  work,  “  The  Doctrines  of  Grace,” 
the  Christian  World  is  reminded,  when  it  compares  this  book  with  “  The 
Mind  of  the  Master,”  of  the  cautious  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  to-day 
as  confronted  with  the  Dr.  Temple  of  “  The  Essays  and  Reviews.”  It  is 
sensible,  not  only  of  a  change  of  subject,  but  of  a  change  of  atmosphere, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  later  venture,  though  full  of  good  things,  will 
hardly  reach  that  “outside,  tortured  world  of  thought  which  longs  for 
religion  but  finds  itself  in  revolt  against  Westminster  Catechism  charts  of 
the  universe.” 

Among  the  “good  things”  presented  in  this  volume  are  the  following  ; 

"  Religious  phrases  remind  one  of  those  bank-notes  which  the  traveller 
receives  in  Scotland,  and  which  he  handles  with  much  reserve.  No 
doubt  they  were  once  new,  and  then,  it  is  to  he  presumed,  they  were 
clean  and  crisp  ;  but  after  they  had  passed  through  many  bands,  some 
very  greasy  and  unsavory,  the  writing  becomes  illegible,  and  the  notes 
themselves  have  an  evil  smell.  ...  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  although  our  bank-note  be  worn  so  thin  that  it  hardly  holds  to¬ 
gether,  and  is  so  soiled  that  we  hesitate  to  touch  it,  that  bit  of  paper  still 
retains  a  definite  value,  and  still  represents  the  same  amount  of  gold. 
When  one  comes  upon  a  phrase  in  religious  literature  which  is  largely 
used  by  religious  people,  however  abused  that  phrase  may  be,  or  how¬ 
ever  distasteful  to  our  refinement,  let  him  be  sure  that  phrase  stands  for 
a  fact. 

“  Were  the  Bible  the  wooden  book  some  people  seem  to  desire,  with 
no  imperfections  of  human  nature,  no  indifference  to  petty  details,  no 
play  of  individuality,  then  it  certainly  would  cause  no  difficulty  to-day, 
for  it  would  long  ago  have  gone  out  of  print.” 

Of  the  four  friends  intimately  associated  with  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
to  whom  Archdeacon  Sinclair  bade  farewell  on  Sunday  week,  were  the 
late  Prebendary  Whittington  and  Mrs.  Paget,  daughter  of  the  late  Dean 
Church,  and  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  To  the  fo.-tner, 
the  following  tribute  was  paid :  “  He  was  a  faithful  steward  of  the  gifts 
which  God  had  given  him.  As  schoolmaster,  as  citizen,  as  member  of  a 
great  city  company,  as  parish  priest,  as  bearing  a  past  in  almost  every 
diocesan  undertaking,  he  was  always  earnest,  prudent,  good-humored, 
thoughtful  and  kindly.  .  .  .  His  church  was  a  model  of  what  an  ancient 
church  may  be  in  the  busy  life  of  the  centre  of  commerce.  ...”  Preben¬ 
dary  Whittington  traced  his  descent  from  the  adventurous  apprentice  of 
traditional  fame. 

Dr.  Sinclair  mourned  for  Mrs.  Paget  as  a  daughter  of  the  Cathedral, 
who  inherited  the  exalted  ideas  of  her  illustrious  father,  and  carried  them 
to  a  sphere  where  the  influence  of  a  wise  and  good  woman  means  great 
things. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  preaching  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  from 
Ps.  xcvii.  2..  said  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  addressing  a  public  congre- 
gatton,  but  rather  to  be  speaking  to  a  family  and  household  in  grief. 

depth  and  sincerity  of  that  grief  there  springs,”  he  said, 
the  bitter  and  almost  angry  question,  ‘  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?’ 
ut  let  none  of  us  who  are  to-day  in  the  outer  courts  of  this  holy  place  of 
t^hr^tian  sorrow  linger  among  such  thoughts.  Rather,  let  us  gather  up 
with  quiet  thankfulness  the  blessings  which  God  has  once  more  lent  to 
in  each  of  us  lives  by  and  is  wrought  out  of  the  best 
bv  LT-  known,  and  comes  to  us  ministered,  as  it  were, 

u  °  wiio  live  in  our  memory,  and  to  whom,  in  times  of 

ns  onr  thoughts  instinctively  turn.  They  reassure 

us’on  ^  ‘inietly  rebuke  us,  they  inspire  us,  they  call  us  back  and  call 

>f  manv  I  continued  the  Bishop,  “  in  thinking  that  in  the  heart 

or  purftv  ^ 

fill  vl  l-K  ^  tenderness,  and  simple  conscientiousness  of  daily  living 
rill  be  the  uneffaced  picture  of  her  who  was  indeed  the  lady  of  the  Houl 
^t^underpaduate  days?  The  memory  of  a  life  of  the  dignity 


_ _ _ Ing^in  It  st 

ness  of  a  girl,  but  enlarged  by  the  tenderness  of  wife  and  mother  to  take 
in  every  gladness  or  sorrow  of  other  lives.  They  will  remember  the 
atmosphere  of  a  presence  into  which  nothing  unclean,  or  unworthy,  or 
ungenerous,  could  dare  to  come;  though  everything  that  was  fair  found 
ready  welcome,  and  each  was  taken  at  his  best.  Something  at  least  of 
what  is  sought  by  those  who  fashion  for  themselves  the  worship  of  the 
Madonna  may  come  to  us  surely  in  closer  and  more  wholesome  fashion 
through  lives  such  as  this,  the  last  example  to  us  of— 

“  ‘  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
,  For  human  nature’s  dally  food, 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light.’  ” 


At  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  funeral  service  and  burial  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  were  conducted 
with  impressive  solemnity,  and  at  each  place  the  music,  which  included 
some  of  the  deceased  musician’s  most  beautiful  compositions,  was  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  of  the  ceremony 
were  the  presence  of  the  band  of  the  Scots  Guard,  and  that  of  the  full 
company  and  chorus  of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  who,  standing  round^the 


open  grave,  sang  the  hymn,  “  Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  us,”  written 
by  Sir  Arthur  to  Dean  Milman’s  words.  The  vast  crowd  of  mourners 
included  the  United  States  Ambassador. 

Preaching  on  Sunday  at  the  Abhey,  Canon  Armitage  Robinson  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  whilst  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  lying  in  death, 
close  by,  the  choir  were,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  engaged  in  singing  his 
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THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 


exquisite  rendering  of  “  Though  I  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.” 

“The  dead  musician,”  said  the  preacher,  “  has  endeared  himself,  by 
his  wonderful  gift  of  melody,  to  all  classes.  His  lighter  melodies  may  be 
heard  at  the  street  corners.  His  tune,  ‘  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,’  re¬ 
sounds  in  the  solemn  processions  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Shall  we  regret 
that  he  labored  for  the  wholesome  recreation  of  the  people?  .  .  .  Shall 
we  not  rather  thank  God  for  the  man  who  touched  so  many  sides  of 
life,  who  by  a  rare  combination  of  powers  could  do  this  and  the  othe: 
so  well  ?  To  him  Christ  in  his  life  was  the  Light  of  the  world.  To  th 
Divine  mercy  we  commend  him.  Lead  him,  0  Kindly  Light.  Gran 
him  eternal  rest,  and  let  the  everlasting  light  shine  on  him !” 


tTVWtr"’'*  ^ . 


Seishin  Sakko  Undo  ^  w  is: 

This  special  Christian  campaign  for  students  is  one  of 
the  holdovers  of  the  Kinerdom  of  Cod  Mnvpmpnt.  Dnr^rirr 

. .  n  ° 

tlie  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  President  D.  Tagawa, 
tlie  Keverend  S.  Kimiira,  General  Secretary  A.  Ebisawa, 
and  Mr.  E.  Yoshida  held  special  meetings  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  this  movement  in  Christian,  private,  and  gov- 
,  ernment  schools  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  Aomori,  Hi- 
|rosaki,  and  Hachinohp. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  this  Spiritual  Awa- 
1  kening  Movement  for  students  is  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
Iment  of  Education  of  the  Imperial  Government  not  only 
^endorses  it  but  cooperates  in  it.  Whenever  a  campaign  is 
I  planned  for  a  student  center,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
jtion  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Education  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  principals  of  all  the  schools  of  higher  grade 
in  that  city,  or  area  and  urges  them  to  give  our  speakers 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  their  schools  and  to  encourage 
their  students  to  attend  the  other  meetings  addressed  by 
these  speakers  in  their  city. 

Those  who  are  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  this  Move¬ 
ment  speak  in  the  schools  during  the  day  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  special  union  meetings  are  held  in  the  local  churches. 

This  is  the  same  Department  of  Education  that  thirty- 
five  years  ago  was  out-and-out  anti-religious  and  issued  a 
regulation  forbidding  religious  teaching  in  all  schools  that 
had  government  recognition.  Today,  it  encourages  reli¬ 
gious  education  in  all  schools.  Thus,  do  man’s  pnny  plans 
come  to  naught  and  God’s  eternal  purposes  prevail. 


H0M1I.B.STEVBIS, 
AH  ADVISER  TO  SIAM 

Pacific  Relations  Groups  Give 
Dinner  to  Foreign  Affairs 
Expert  on  Vacation  Here. 


HE  HAILS  FREEDOM  THERE 


1  Asiatic 
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HEATHENDOM’S  HOPE  FUTURE;  THEREFORE,  WAIT  THOU  UPON  THE  LORD 

—ISAIAH  25:9, — 

O  zealous  friend  of  missions  and  men  I  Creeds  answer- 


“Happiest  Country”  in  Asia  Enjoys 
Progress,  Ex-Representative  of 
NskW  Hampshire  SaV*. 

A- 

ions  in  modern  Siam 


Conditions  in  Aodern  Siam  were 
,  M  described  last  night  by  Raymond  B. 
Stevens,  adviser  on  foreign  affairs 
jto  the  government  there,  at  a  dinner 
^in  his  honor,  given  by  the  American 
Association  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
.  I  Pacific  Relations  at  the  Ambassador. 

1  Mr.  Stevens,  the  sixth  in  a  succes- 
ision  of  American  advisers,  has  held 
:the  position  for  five  years  and  is  in 
the  United  States  on  a  few  months’ 
leave.  In  his  discussion  of  the  king- 
,idom  where  the  white  elephant  is 
sacred,  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  Siam  is 
•’“the  happiest  country  in  Asia.” 

•h  While  Other  Asiatic  countries  have 
'  Isuffered  from  wars,  famines  and 
-’revolutions,  Siam  has  enjoyed  orderly 
'  'progress,  and  today  represents  a  voi- 
luntary  and  happy  combination  of 


Thy  questioning  lines  reveal 
A  Martha’s  care  for  the  Master’s  cause 
Not  needful  for  thee  to  feel. 

Your  verse  declares  that  heathendom  -wails. 
And  eagerly  “pleads  for  lighC’; 

While  Christian  prayer  and  denial  fails 
To  rescue  their  souls  from  blight. 

You  say,  “They  cry  on  misery’s  brink 
For  succor  -within  our  power”; 

“Yet  twenty-nine  hundred  heathen  sink 
Into  Christless  graves  each  hour.” 

Are  you  more  -wise  than  the  Father,  who 
gave 

To  justice  his  cherished  Son? 

Or  has  the  Lord  of  a  conquered  grave 
Abandoned  his  work  undone? 

Doth  God  depend  on  fallible  men 
To  publish  “The  Only  Name?” 

And,  if  they  fail,  can  his  love  condemn 
The  helpless  to  endless  flame? 

Hath  He,  who  claims  all  silver  and  gold. 
Ordained  that  my  scanty  store 
Must  win  a  soul  for  the  upper  fold 
Or  sink  it  forevermore? 

Hath  He,  before  whose  radiant  face 
The  heavens  and  earth  shall  flee, 
Consigned  the  fate  of  a  blood-bought  race 
To  mortals  likcrvyou  and  me? 

Tell  us,  O  Christ,  who  suffered  such  loss; 

Have  billions  of  untaught  slaves 
Been  wrecked  in  sight  of  thy  blood-stained 
cross 

And  perished  in  hopeless  graves? 


-Yes!  but  reason  cries — No! 
And  reason  and  truth  agree: 

No  jot  can  fail  of  that  word,  I  know, 

“I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me!” 

When  all  are  drawn  by  wooings  of  love 
And  knowledge  and  duty  blend. 

Then  only  they  who  rebellious  prove 
Will  merit  a  traitor’s  end. 

God  hasteth  not:  the  centuries  sweep 
All  obstacles  from  his  path. 

His  gracious  plan  worketh  wide  and  deep, 
While  slow  is  his  righteous  wrath. 

His  glory  yet  shall  cover  the  earth 
As  waters  o’erspread  the  sea:  _ 

Bach  soul  shaU  learn  of  the  Saviours 
worth 

And  blood  of  atonement  free. 

“Good  will  to  men!” — Blest  echoes  that 
thrill  , 

His  “first-fruits”  with  rapture  grand- 

“Shall  be  to  all,”  when  on  Zion  s 
'The  “Bridegroom”  and  “Bride 
stand. 

God  works  by  means,  or  worketh  alone. 
As  serveth  his  purpose  best; 

By  infinite  hands  makes  his  po-wer  known, 
Or  showeth  his  arm  undressed. 

O  brother  mine!  no  longer  repine. 

Nor  question  God’s  love  and  might. 

He  sips  the  cup  of  a  joy  divine 
Who  readeth  the  lesson  right. 

— George  M,  Bills, 
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lie  aim  11.-— .  speaKers  at  las 
night’s  dinner  referred  to  the  for th- 
coming  visit  of  King 
and  Queen  Rambaibarni  to  the 
United  States.  While  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  royal  couple  will  tmvel  in¬ 
cognito,  as  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Sukhodaya.  They 

couver,  B.  C.,  on  April  and  will 

nroceed  to  Washington,  p.  C.  cur¬ 
ing  their  visit  to  New  York,  where 
hlf  Majesty  will  consult  eye 
the  royal 


ists,_ 

Whitelaw^^'^Reid"  in^  Westche^ster 
County.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  chair¬ 
man  of  American  Counsel  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  presided. 


Western  and  Eastern  civilization, 
jsaid  Mr.  Stevens. 

“Siam,”  he  continued,  “is  a  pros- 
rtlperous  and  orderly  country,  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  famine,  earthquakes  or  other 
\tSserious  catastrophes:  no  missionaries 
‘';,‘|have  been  killed  or  persecuted  in 
'  (i?Siam,  nor  is  there  agitation  against 
■  iWesterners.  Accordingly,  it  seldom 
'  t'Ttl  appears  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
r^uewspapers. 

“Siam  is  the  only  country  in  South- 
,s,'Saern  Asia  which  has  always  main- 
'  ,<Btained  complete  independence.  It  is 
(•Sthe  only  Buddhist  State  now  in  ex- 
istcncc  •  *  * 

The  word  Siam,  Mr.  Stevens  ex- 
.^plained,  is  a  purely  European  term. 
The  Siamese  call  their  country 
^  ,  Muang-Thai,  which  means  the  land 

'  fof  the  free.  Quick  to  realize  the  im- 
ii  ififte-R'?  portance  of  Western  influence,  the 
rulers  of  Siam  did  not  oppose  nor 
(t  il  ...>  ..  avoid  the  inevitable,  and  the  laws  of 
the  country  are  drafted  today  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Speaking 
^  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  Siamese  affairs,  Mr.  Stevens  said 
that  America’s  part  had  been  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  practical 
contacts  and  commercial  interests  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  American 
missionaries  have  been  in  Siam  for  a 
hundred  years,  he  added,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Siamese  Government 
modern  medicine  and  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  education. 

Discussing  the  parts  played  by 
I  American  advisers  who  have  been 
there  for  the  last  thirty  years,  Mr. 
Stevens  said  that  their  services  have 
been  of  value  to  the  government, 
both  in  protecting  the  country  from 
encroachment  by  European  powers 
and  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  old 
treaties. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  vice  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and  American, 
representative  on  the  Allied  Mari¬ 
time  Transport  Council  during  the 
World  War. 


ATTACKS 

IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Father  Ryan  Says  Protestants 
Are  Starting  Many  There 
Toward  Atheism. 


TARIFF  REDUCTION  URGED 


others  at  Catholic  Peace  Meeting 
Denounce  “Old  Diplomacy”  and 
Birth  Control,  t 

I  The  activity  of  Aotestant  mission¬ 
aries  in  Latin  America  was  described 
.^s  “preparing  a  generation  of  athe¬ 
ists”  there  and  fostering  an  “intense 
ijlislike”  among  Latin  Americans  for 
ihe  United  States,  in  a  speech  here 
yesterday  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Ryan 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  annual  I H 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace.  The  sessions, 
which  began  on  Monday  and  ended 
yesterday,  were  held  at  the  Catholic 
Club,  120  Central  Park  South. 

Other  speakers  called  upon  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
tariff  reductions  and  thus  moderate 
the  “economic  warfare  which  is  wear¬ 
ing  out”  all  nations.  Changes  in 
diplomatic  procedure  to  meet  new 
world  conditions  were  urged,  and  it 
was  asserted  by  others  that  world 
overpopulation  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  and  that  artificial  birth  control 
I  is  “unw'orthy  of  serious  or  construc¬ 
tive  thought.”  Predictions  were  made 
that  Fascism,  influenced  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  might  lead  to  a  new 
Italian  Renaissance. 

The  two-day  meeting  closed  with 
the  election  of  Professor  Parker  T. 
Moon  of  Columbia  University  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association  for  the  comr 
ing  year. 

Says  Missionaries  Do  Harm. 

“European  Protestants,”  said  p 
Father  Ryan  of  the  Catholic  Uni-  fe 
versity,  Washington,  “have  decided  “ 
that  South  America  is  no  longer  a 
field  for  proselytizing,  but  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries  from  the  United 
States  aim  not  only  to  minister  to 
people  of  their  own  religion  but  to 
proselytize  the  Continent.” 

He  said  the  result  of  their  labors 
is  small  in  the  number  converted  to 
Protestantism,  but  that  the  faith  of 
a  much  larger  number  is  weakened  ^ 
and  “they  are  started  on  the  road 
to  infidelity.” 

“What  the  Protestant  missionaries 
are  doing,”  Father  Ryan  continued, 

“is  preparing  a  generation  of  athe¬ 
ists.  Many  a  Protestant  who  contrib-  f-,;r 
utes  to  their  work  does  not  know  r# 
what  its  result  is.  The  intense  dis¬ 
like  for  this  country  is  largely  the 
result  of  Protestant  religious  activi¬ 
ties.” 

To  “wean  Catholics  away  from 
their  faith,”  he  said,  the  Protestants 
have  established  commercial  schools, 
schools  of  higher  education  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  “steady  campaign  of  mis¬ 
representation  and  vilification  of  the 
Church.”  He  urged  that  steps  be 
taken  to  counteract  the  Protestant 
influence. 

Our  Tariff  Law  Assailed. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  of 
Georgetown  University  and  Miss 
Marie  J.  Carroll  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston,  assailed  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  as  a  breeder  of 
international  discord.  Because  of 
^is  tariff,  Father  Thorning  said, 
Canadian  imports  from  the  United 
States  dropped  38  per  cent  in  one 
jnonth,  and  trade  with  other  nations! 


% 


decreased  heavily.  '  '  lu.^cu.ssing  ‘me 

United  States  of  Europe  proposals, 
Miss  Carroll  said  the  Implications  of 
the  idea  were  far-reaching  and 
would  ultimately  affect  American , 
foreign  policy. 

The  ideas  of  the  “old  diplomacy,” 
which  strove  to  get  business  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  are  not  dead, 
and  the  traditional  idea  of  national 
sovereignty  seems  an  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  Professor  Moon 
declared.  In  the  old  days,  a  war' 
often  paid  in  dollars  and  cents,  he; 
said,  but  conquest  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  economically  unsound  as 
well  as  unjust. 

Mrs.,  W.  J.  Buschea  of  Cleveland 
and  the  Rev.  John  La  Farge  of  The  i 
American  Press  were  elected  as  new 
vice  presidents.  Other  officers  of 
the  association  were  re-elected. 
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GENERAL  MISSIONA' 


See  how  the  deadly  trade  eats  like  a  cancer 
into  the  very  vitals  of  tlie  dark  continent.” 

“In  wandering  through  some  native  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  Kru  coast,”  says  Thomson, 
“one  feels  as  if  in  a  kind  of  hades,  peopled 
by  brutalized  human  beings,  whose  punish¬ 
ment  it  is  to  be  possessed  by  a  never-ending 
thirst  for  drink.  On  all  sides  you  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  eager  cries  for  gin,  gin,  always 
gin.  I  had  travelled  and  suffered  in  Africa, 
inspired  by  the  idea  that  I  was  doing  some 
good  in  the  world  in  opening  up  new  lauds 
to  commerce  and  civilization,  but  all  my 
satisfaction  was  blighted  as  I  felt  that  what 
little  work  I  had  done  had  better  have  been 
undone,  and  Africa  still  remained  the  dark 
continent,  if  such  was  tobe  theend  of  it  all  1 
For  me,  as  things  stand  in  many  places,  I 
am  inclined  to  translate  this  cry  of  the 
opening  up  of  Africa  to  civilization  as  really 
being  the  opening  of  it  up  to  European  vices, 
old  clothes,  gin,  rum,  gunpowder  and  guns.” 
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souls  a  day.  Are 
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one  a -way.  In  Christless  guilt  and  gloom.  With-out  one  ray  of  hope  or 
slumber  break.  Show  us  our  brother’s  blood.  A  hundred  thousand  voices 
faith  and  love.  And  con  -  se-crate  their  gold.  At  Je-sns' feet  their  millions 
Je-sus’ name.  And  take  the  vie  -  to  -  ry.  Your  coiiciuor’ngCaiitain  leads  you 
soon  ap-pear.  Ills  Kingdom  is  at  hand.  But  ere  tliat  glorious  day  can 
aw -ful  waste.  Of  souls  that  nev  -  er  die.  A  thousand  mil-lion  still  are 
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light.  With  fu-turedark  as 
send.  Be  -  fore  the  cen  -  tu 
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endless  night,  They’re  pas.^ing  to  their  doom, 
ry  shall  end,  To  tell  tlie  love  of  God. 
pour,  And  all  their  ranks  u  -  nite  once  more,  in  the  days  cif 

on.  The  glorious  tight  may  yet  be  won,  This  ve-ry  ceil  -  tu  - 
be.  This  Gos- pel  of  the  Kingdom  we  Must  preach  in  ev-ery 
lost,  A  Savior’s  blood  has  paid  the  cost,  O  hear  their  dy -ing 
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OUR  TREATMENT  OE 
MISSIONARIES 

By  “ILICO” 


Our  aflifudc  to  missionaries  is  some- 

;  ■  ‘  llOAV 


Avrong.  In  going  abroad  they 
have  made  a  very  great  sacrifice,  much 
greater  perhaps  than  they  realised 
'  when  first  they  sailed  aAvay,  and  we 
lend  to  assume,  therefore,  that  being 
“dedicated  spirits”  they  live  always 
upon  the  heights  of  vision  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  that  their  life  abroad  is  one 


t 


■d 


long,  splendid  wrestling  against  the 


I  powers  of  darkness.  But  in  truth  the 
j  making  of  an  heroic  decision  in  the 
'  glow  and  consecration  of  youth  is  one 
thing,  and  to  live  on  the  level  of  that 
^  sacrifice  through  long  and  sometimes 
j  dreary  years  is  altogether  another;  for 
;  the  ordinary  missionary’s  life,  though, 
I  of  course,  it  has  its  great  moments,  is 
i  normally  commonplace  enough.  It  is 
i  '  usually  a  life  lived  under  peculiar  dis- 
^  comforts;  the  climate  is  mostly  trying, 
enervating  to  a  degree  or  racking  to 
;  the  nerves;  ants,  mosquitoes,  snakes, 
:  smells  and  squalor  (with  attendant 
fauna)  would  be  intolerable  to  most  of 
'  us;  missionaries  have  to  live  in  large 
houses  because  of  the  climate  and 
upon  such  an  income,  and  often  with 
;^such  insecurity,  that  these  houses  can 
"^rarely  be  furnished  with  any  real  com- 


-jfort;  they  can  have  no  pictures  of  .ny 


s; 


merit;  their  books  are  few,  and  they 
debarred  from  lending  libraries; 
they  rarely  hear  any  music  except 
j temple-bells  and  tom-toms  and  the 
^dirge  of  the  jackals;  except  in  unusual 
circumstances  they  have  no  social 
circle  from  which  they  can  choose  their 
friends;  they  enjoy  about  as  much 
privacy  as  a  gold-fish;  their  relaxations 
>^are  few  and  mostly  tepid;  and  it  is 
certainly  no  easier  to  teach  an  unruly 


i 


fading  vision  of  the  home  Church  is 


one  of  the  ever-repeated  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.  If  ever  anyone  deserves  a  com- 
^  plete  holiday  in  all  possible  comfort  it 
‘  is  the  returned  missionary,  but  he 
never  gets  it. 


Furloughs  and  Strain 

Two  things  tend  to  make  the  longed- 
M  for  furlough  a  depressing  prospect  for 
^  the  weary  missionary ;  the  first  is  the 
p  long-protracted  strain  of  deputation 
j'l  work;  the  second,  the  economic  pre-i 


jsure,  which  means  for  tne  mafn 
missionary  with  children  that  his  wife 
will  get  no  real  holiday  at  all,  and 
that  he  will  be  glad  when  his  furlough 
is  over,  for  then  things  will  be  a  little 
easier  in  that  regard.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome, 
hut  I  suggest  that  all  missionaries  on 
, their  return  should  receive  a  special 
grant  towards  the  replenishment  of 
their  wardrobe  and  at  least  six  weeks’ 
complete  rest  without  economic 
worries  or  household  cares.  Deputa¬ 
tion  work  is  unavoidable,  but  it  need 
not  be  the  burden  that  it  is. 

There  is  a  fallacious  syllogism  which 
is  widely  corrent  in  the  Churches.  If 
runs  like  this  :  all  ministers  are  trained 
to  be  public  speakers;  missionaries  are 
a  kind  of  ministers  only  more  so;  there¬ 
fore  all  missionaries  are  good  public 
speakers,  and  may  be  called  upon  to 
address  mixed  congregations  in  the 
cheerful  expectation  that  they  will  be 
interesting.  Even  a  tyro  at  logic  must 
see  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  this. 

It  is,  I  think,  true  without  exception 
that  if  you  are  interested  in  foreign 
missions,  and  if  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  a  foreign  missionary 
who  is  keen  on  his  work,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting;  but  the  faculty 
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a  holiday;  and  it  he  goes  right  away 
frorh  the  neighbourhood  he  is  apt  to 
feel  that  the  benefit  to  himself  out¬ 
weighs  the  discourtesy  to  his  tem¬ 
porary  substitute.  If  I  were  a  minister 
I  I  should  be  dis|X)scd  most  heartily  to 
A  welcome  any  missionary  avho  could  be 
persuaded  to  visit  my  church-.  I  should 
remember,  however,  that  there  are 
some  missionaries  who  have  a  real 
knack  of  interesting  the  children,  but 
who  should  never  be  asked  to  ascend 
the  pulpit  stairs.  There  are  others, 
again,  who  would  be  admirably  useful 
if  asked  to  meet  select  groups  in  the 
church,  and  stimulated  by  wise  ques¬ 
tions,  but  who  should  never  be  called 
to  address  a  rally  to  which  are  invited 
those  not  already  interested^  in  the 
missionary  cause.  Indeed,  it  I  were  a 
minister,  and  one  Sunday  in  the  year 
was  set  aside  as  Missionary  Sutiday  in 
my  church,  and  the  missionary  collec¬ 
tion  were  to  be  taken  at  it,  Tthink  I 
should  be  very  unwilling,  except  in 
most  unusual  circumstances,  to  wel¬ 
come  any  substitute  whatever  to 
pulpit  on  that  day. 


my 


addressing  a  public 


meeting. 


of 

holding  the  attention  of  a  mixed 
audience,  and  of  conveying  your 
[message  clearly  and  persuasively  to 
them  is  an  art  which  few  possess  by 
jnature,  and  which  foreign  missionaries 
Jliave  of  necessity  few  opportunities  of 
practising.  The  result — which  is  no 
i criticism  of  missionaries— is  that  mis¬ 
sionary  meetings  are  often  dull  and 
uninspiring  except  to  a  small  circle  of 
initiates. 


j  class  or  go  district  visiting  or  keep 


'"■your  temper  through  a  long  series  of 
vexatious  interruptions  and  distracting 
.calls  in  India  or  China  than  it  is  at 
,liomc.  That  so  many  break  down 
before  their  furlough  is  due,  that  so 
many  feel  themselves  “returned 
■jr^cmptics  ”  when  they  gel  back,  is  no 
r;^ wonder;  that  so  many  return  full  of 
'^enthusiasm  and  able  to  rekindle  the 


On  the  Platform 

Yet  the  foreign  missionary  work  of 
the  Church  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  important  movement 
in  the  world,  and  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  any  Christian  audience 
that  can  be  interested  in  anylhiiq 
cannot  be  interested  in  this.  “  We 
know  well,”  say  the  missionary 
societies,  “  that  all  our  missionaries 
are  not  inspired  orators,  but  what  are 
we  to  do.»  As  it  is  we  have  not  enough 
missionaries  to  go  round.”  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  blame  the  societies,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  and  unfair  to  blame  the 
missionaries. 

But  is  it  not  cruel  and  unfair  ever 
to  impose  iqion  the  tired  and  ex¬ 
hausted  missionaries  the  task  of 
kindling  the  missionary  enthusiasm  of 
the  Church.’'  Is  not  that  the  root 
cause  of  the  trouble.^  The  minister 
tends  to  regard  the  “  missionary  ai.ni- 
versary  ”  as  a  heayen-sent  opportunity 


Pool  the  Orators 

How  “our  unhappy  divisions  ”  im¬ 
poverish  and  hamper  us  at  every  turn  ! 
Viewing  all  the  societies  we  may  per¬ 
haps  find  in  the  country  at  the  moment 
a  dozen  missionaries  who,  in  addition 
to  their  great  missionary  qualities,  pos¬ 
sess  the  peculiar  gift  of  being  able  to 
make  an  effective  appeal  in  English  to 
a  large  British  audience.  The  societies 
should  pool  these  men,  sending  them 
to  all  the  big  towns,  where  all  the 
the  churches  should  unite  for  a  great 
missionary  meeting  in  the  Cathedral 
or  largest  public  hall.  That  great 
meeting,  to  which  those  hitherto  un- 
interested  should  be  pressed  to  come, 

-  should  be  followed  up  in  the  individual 
churches  by  the  dissemination  of  par¬ 
ticular  information  by  many  various 
means. 

And,  for  the  rest,  what  are  our  lay¬ 
men  doing.3  They  read  the  Times;  they 
are  much  concerned  about  inter¬ 
national  affairs;  they  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world;  they  can  make 
admirable  political  speeches  dealing 
with  world  affairs;  the  Inlenialional 
Review  of  Missions  is  clearly  not 
beyond  their  grasp.  Is  it  really  to  be 
thought  that  the  ordinary  missionary, 
who  has  spent  the  last  seven  years 

B  villages 
corner  of  Asia  or 
an  address  on  the 


teaching  in  a  school  or  visitinj 
in  some  remote 
Africa,  can  give 


foreign  mission  work  of  the  Church 


as  interesting  to  the  average  audience 
as  could  the  educated  layman  whose 
mercantile,  political  and  religious 
interests  compel  him  to  visualise  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  to  estimate  the 
significance,  the  infinite  significance 
underlying  the  drah  routine,  of  the 
heroic  and  lonely  workers  of  the  world. 3 
We  cannot  forego  the  direct  touch  with 
the  work  through  those  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  but  it  is  monstrous  that  : 
upon  the  shoulders  of  tired 


mis¬ 


sionaries  on  furlough  should  be 


thrown  the  chief  burden  of  main'.ain- 


vi‘^ion  of  ll^c  (.niircn.  .  -  ..  ». 

oiir.  honoured  ^uiesls;  wc  sho  * J, 
their  feet,  In.  we  should  uot  ask 

X.cLs  nllich  sent 

lliem  out  they  are  often  physical  >  ain 
e^haustecl 

said  to  °"QQgePe,.rY*°  We  look  to 
^nt'cwfmn  faUh,  whe.r  surely 
irthe  first  task  of  the  hon.e  Church 
lo  afford  them  rest  and  spiritual  | 
refreshment. 


fui  epocIT.  j. 
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|he  ■^01‘ld.'  1 

Robert  E.  Speer  \l 
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cottages  where 

||‘hk?ome“to  '?bfa  m 

hISs made  W 

Ene  can  develop  naturally  end  gradually.  I 
was  told  that  there  are  no 
atndpnts  no  lecturing,  no  teaching.  But  the 
ItaSs  meet  on  fixed  days  and  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  I  expected  the  place  to  be  lull  of  vision- 
SS.li“‘d^bble  la'  oeoDltUm.  I  aooldnot 
SS  one  BUOh.  Tbe  development  they  chiefly 
«eek  Is  ethical  and  not  metaphysical. 

A  new  road  on  one  side  of  the  garden  is 
being  made  at  considerable  expense  ;  on  gomg 
along  this  I  was  led  to  the  place  where  the 
late  Colonel  Olcott  was  cremated.  The  place 
Is  between  four  coconut  trees,  ^d  Is 
with  a  short  wall,  which  is  raised  on  one  side 
on  the  niche  whereof  is  to  be  seen  a  life-like 
bast  of  the  lamented  Colonel,  Just  In  front, 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  the  exact  spot  where 
he  was  cremated,  plants  arranged  in  tiers 
^reen  and  beautiful.  ISothlog  mortal  ol  the 
Colonel  ia  Interred  here  :  the  ashes— a  portion 
was  thrown  to  the  river  in  front,  the  Adyar 
Tiver— and  the  rest  to  the  Ganges. 

Proceeding  further,  1  was  led  to  Besant  s 
Hall,  cool  and  shady,  by  a  side  of  which  grows 
a  beautiful  and  broad  banyan  tree,  underneath 
which  more  often  than  once,  I  was  told,  the 
silver  voice  of  Mrs.  Besant  was  heard  speaking 
to  multitudes  assembled  beneath  the  giant 
tree.  At  a  distance  is  seen  an  old  building  now 
in  ruin,  the  victim  of  the  waves  that  play  near 
its  foundation  wall.  Many  platforms  are  there 
to  serve  as  halls,  when  temporarily  roofed  for 
the  many  delegates  that  muster  there  during 
the  time  of  convention. 

Adyar  Hall,  where  all  meetings  are  held,  Is  a 
lairly-large  sized  one.  Behind  the  platform 
ate  the  life-size  figures  In  clay  or  marble— I 
connot  remember  which — of  the  founders  of 
the  society.  The  hall  stretches  in  front  of  the 
platform,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  this 
constmctlon  being  very  snltable  for  a  lecture 
hall,  easier  for  the  speaker  to  make  his  voice 
reach  all  hearers  without  undue  strain.  The 
walls  of  the  hall  are  bristling  with  symbol  of 
all  religions  and  Images  of  the  founders  of 
these  religions.  Egyption  symbols  are  there, 
Assyrian^  Hindu,  Chinese,  Mohammedau— in 

What  a  fund  of  thought  is  depicted  in  these 
symbols  !  I  was  curious  and  patient  enough 
to  suffer  these  symbols  to  be  explained  to  n^. 
Barely,  surely,  I  thought  that  truth  is  tlm 
monopoly  of  no  one  religion,  but  the  bro^ 
foundation  of  all. 


vangr«izing 

Just  wliat  does  Dr 

mean  by  telling  the  student  volunteers  at 
their  Kansas  City  convention  that  “the 
‘evangelization^  of  the  world  must  be  ac- 
‘complished  in'  this  generation”?  As  an 
exhortation  it  is  natural  enough — a  time 
limit  is  a  familiar  and  sometimes  an  ef¬ 
ficacious  "way  of  hastening  a  movement 
which  is  progressing  well,  but  in  too 
leisurely  a  fashion.  But  this  veteran  stu¬ 
dent  of  missions  seemed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  else  in  his  mind:  “If  the  idea  of 
‘Christ  does  not  prevail  this  generation 
‘it  will  be  found  in  the  next  that  other 
‘ideas  have  the  monopoly.” 

It  seems  to  be  the  view  of  mission¬ 
aries  in  several  great  fields  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  both  promising  and  critical. 

In  the  two  great  non-Christian  continents, 
Asia  and  Africa,  disorganization  prevails 
and  reorganization  is,  inevitable.  China 
is  following  Japan  in  adopting  European 
Meals,  and  Christianity  has  a  better 
chance  than  ever  before.  Yet  it  is  not 
a  chance  that  will  he  held  open  indefinite¬ 
ly,  and  a  reactionary  faction  of  Chinese 
patriots  is  strongly  in  favor  of  building 
up  Confucianism  as  the  religion  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  Chinamen  because  it  was  a  native 
product. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  situation  in 
western  Asia  and  a  great  part  of  Africa, 
where  the  forces  of  Islam,  stirred  by  the 
recent  aggressions  of  Christian  nations  on 
Moslem  countries,  h^ve  been  pushing  an 
earnest  propaganda  and,  since  the  sword 
is  out  of  date,  have  been  successfully  ap¬ 
plying  some  of  the  methods  of  Christian 
missionaries.  And  though  Islam  has  its 
schisms  it  presents  a  more  united  front 
than  the  Christian  church,  which  finds  its 
sectarian  divisions  a  handicap  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  field.  Fortunately  a  keen  sense  of 
this  difficulty  has  in  many  cases  led  tlie 
mission  forces  on  the  outposts  to  combine 
to  a  degree  not  yet  quite  possible  for  the 
churches  at  home:  a  notable  instance  has 
lately  been  afforded  in  East  Africa,  where 
the  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  have 
shown  the  utmost  liberality  in  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  other  churches  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  mission  work. 

No  doubt  Dr  Speer  is  right.  This  is 
a  time  of  transition  and  of  solidification, 
in  religion  as  in  other  human  activities. 
New  confines  are  being  set  for  the  world’s 
great  religious  movemients,  and  Christian¬ 
ity,  though  it  has  the  rich  and  conquering 
races  behind  it,  is  not  the  only  religion 
that  is  pressing  forward;  in  fact,  dread 
of  white  aggression,  resentment  of  unjust 
discrimination  against  the  poorer  peoples 
of  backward  or  overcrowded  countries 
have  perceptibly  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
our  missionaries,  whose  protests  against 
exploitation  are  energetic,  but  not  always 
efficacious.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
telligent  heathen,  struck  by  this  contrast 
between  doctrine  and  practice,  should 
pass  over  the  gospel  to  embrace  the  ma 
terialistic  philosophy  which  has  so  large 
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at  Kansas  City. 

“The  evangelization,  of  the  world  must  ae 
accomplished  in  this  generation, 

Dr  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  1  ork  (i  . 
an  address  to  the  student  volunteer  <'0°''^“' 
tion  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  bust  J  '  ■" 

1j.  Kinsolvins  of  k^oiith  _ 

the  Episcopal  church,  emphasized  the  neeas 
of  Latin-America  for  more  missionarms, 

Previously  SOtX)  students 

pned  to  impassioned 

of  China  and  .la pan  and  from 

aries  returned  from  India  and  v  out  ' 

ica  for  help  in  meeting 

terized  as  the  greatest  opportunitj  Liui. 
tianity  has  ever  faced. 

“A  new  era  of  world-life,”  said  Di’ 
Speer,  -has  broken  upon  us.  revealing  the 
es.sential  unity  of  the  problems  of  personal 

salvation  and  national  , 

racial  relationship  aeross  the  p’j 

.soon  realized  that  for  us  j 

that  there  is,  is  not  the  world  of  tbe  tho  ^ 

sand-year-old  trees  or  eentur> -old  brut 
hut  of  a  single  ,  generation  of  men.^  luj 
present  generation  of  men  is 
need.  It  is  no  ansxyer  to  this  need  to 
promise  these  men  that  long  ‘t-  ... 

have  crumbled  to  dust  the  gospel  ^ 

filtered  by  the  slow  .processes 
education  to  their  children.  If  the  luea  or 
Clu-ist  does  not  pervade  this  generation  it 
Ste  found  in  the  next  that  other  id^s 
have  the  monopoly.  This  einphasis.  ui 

evangelization  should  direct  the  ‘■;boic^  h 

young  men  of  their  life  work  othei 

eall  in  the  world  to-day  is  -rs  nee  .  •  •  • 
invitin"  as  rich  in  its  return  as  the  purest 
form  of  evangelistic  work  at  home  and 

abroad.”  _  , 
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^EY  HAFID^S 

'-ft. — 

Discus^on  i^ith  a 


Abbe  of  the 


a  Younj 

Doctrine  of  Celibacy. 

VICHT,  Aug.  28.— A  young  abb6  taking ! 
the  cure  here  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  theology  with 
Muley  Hafid,  the  ex-Sultan  of  Morocco.  |--' 
The  ex-3ultan  prides  himself  on  his  b 
knowledge  of  theology,  but  when  asked  f 
to  give  his  ideas  on  different  .  religions ; 
has  always  replied  that  he  would  only ' 
discuss  the  subject  with  priests. 

In  the  present  instance  he  soon  led  the  ■'  , 
conversation  on  to  the  question  of  the 


celibacy  of  the  clergy  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Muley  Hafid  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  Catholic  priests  should  make  a  - 
vow  which,  he  says,  is  against  nature  and  , 
Impossible  to  observe. 

The  abbe  quickly  took  him  up,  and  re¬ 
torted  that  it  was  quite  possible,  and  the  . 
j  fact  that  it  was  observed  proved  that  it  ; 
j  was  natural.  Muley  Hafid  was  not  beat- 
I  en.  : 

He  asked  the  young  priest  pointedly: 

“  In  what  part  of  Holy  Scripture  Is  this ' 
'I  obligation  imposed?  Is  it  your  Prophet 
who  has  prescribed  it?  No,  you  say?  Then  i 
you  are  not  obliged  to  conform  to  It.  h 


a  place  in  the  western  world.  Thus  Chris¬ 


tianity  has  its  conquests  to  make  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  an  earnest  mission 
work  which  will  bring  jarring  sects  to-  .5?,', 
gether  in  the  foreign  field  will  have  aj  p 


wholesome  reaction  at  home. 


.[Vlj 


The  only  thing  that  is  law  with  us  is 
what  is  written  in  the  Koran,  and  no-  ,v 
body  is  allowed  to  add  anything,  be  Iti.'; 
ever  so  small.  .S' 

“  It  is  the  same  with  ycu,  for  man  has 
not  the  right  to  alter  the  Word  of  God. 
Besides,  priests  marry  in  Syria,  China, 
and  throughout  the  East.  A  priest,  like 
every  other  man,  is  bound  by  the  natural  ■  ; 
law  of  humanity,  and  that  of  the  Bible — ; 
increase  and  multiply.  By  abstaining  from 
marriage  a  priest  neglects  his  first  duty.” 

Mulev  Hafid  continued  his  attack,  and 
wanted  to  know  how  such  vows  could  be 
kept.  “  The  will  to  keep  them  suffices,” 
replied  the  abbS.  Muley  Hafid  then  com¬ 
pared  Protestantism  with  Catholicism,  and 
informed  the  abb^  that  he  thought  the 
Lutheran  religion  was  the  most  logical. 
He  migiit  have  been  asked  why  he  did 
not  become  a  Lutheran,  but  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  put  an  end  to  by  his  being  asked 
to  keep  his  promise  to  go  to  see  the 
pigeon  shootin 


Asks  U.  S.  to  Fight  Germany 


o 


o 


Persian  Missionary,  Who  Was  in  Siege  of  Uru- 
mia  and  Saw  Thousands  Killed,  Asserts  Islam 
Will  Triumph  Over  Christianity  if  Entente 
Allies  Do  Not  Win.]i^.(^ 


*;'®  J  and  15,000  Mohammedans  died. 

Only  three  Christians  died,  and  we  be 


If  necessary,  go 


BY  BERNARD  GRUENSTEIN. 

PRAY  for  the  triumph  of  the  Allies.  Hope  for  it. 
into  the  war  for  it. 

downfall  of  the  Allies  would  mean  a  victory  of  Islam, 
“Christian  missions  are  linked  up  definitely  with  the  success  now  of 
the  Allied  arms. 

liie^ork  would  go  with  their  defeat.” 

of  your  business  what  is  going  on  now 


f 


Rev.  P.  G.  Coan,  D.  D.,  a  native  and  a 
life-long  missionary  of  Urumla,  Persia, 
thus  expressed  his  mind  before  a  large 
congregation  yesterday  morning  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Coan  is  about  50  years  old.  He 
strikingly  resembles  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  both  in  appearance  and  in  style 
of  oratory.  His  father,  67  years  ago, 
went  to  Persia  as  a  missionary  for  the 
'Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

Dr.  Coan  would  not  now  be  in  this 
cotmtry  but  for  the  fact  that  his  wife’s 
health  failed  following  the  family’s 
:horrible'  experience  of  a  five  months’ 
siege  of  Urumia.  in  which  he  estimated 
yesterday,  no  less  than  5,000  persons 
.perished  by  massacre,  epidemic  or  star¬ 
vation.  Five  thousand  others  finally 
were  able  to  flee  with  the  Russian 
Army. 

Dr.  Coan  is  spending  a  week  in  St. 
Louis  with  four  fellow-missionaries  and 
10  Mission  Board  secretaries,  who  hope 
to  persuade  the  10,000  Presbyterians  of 
St.  Louis  to  contribute  $100,000  for 
extraordinary  mission  expenditures 
caused  by  war  conditions. 


’WANTS  AMERICA  IN  'WAR. 

In  his  sermon  yesterday  morning.  Dr. 
Coan  did  not  mince  matters.  He  hit 
straight  from  the  shoulder  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  appeal  for  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  great  world  war. 

"It  is  absolutely  useless,’’  Dr.  Coan 
said  in  his  sermon,  “for  Americans  to 
talk  about  aloofness,  as  if  it  were  none 
■  -v  _  CM-" 


ft 


across  the  seas.  Aloofness  Is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  selfishness.  How  can  you  say 
it’s  none  of  yotir  business,  when  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  are  suffering? 

“The  world  war  is  your  war.  It  will 
effect  you  as  much  as  any  other  nation. 

There  are  260,000,000  Mohammedans, 
and  they  are  fighting  in  every  army. 

Do  you  think  a  number  like  that  is  not 
going  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  final  settlement?  The  religion  of 
Islam,  professed  by  these  millions,  is 
vitally  concerned  in  this  war,  and  can 
Christians  in  America  stand  by  and  say 
it  is  none  of  their  business  how  the 
war  goes  on  and  how  it  will  end? 

“Think  a  moment.  What  does  Islam 
stand  for?  It  stands  for  stagnation 
Jt  is  opposed  to  all  progress.  Only  last\ 
year  the  first  railroad  was  laid  down  S 

in  Persia,  and  that  by  Christian  Rus- 
Christianity  stands  for  progress, 


lleve  the  Turks  murdered  these  out  of 
I  envy  by  pointing  their  water. 

'  stands  for  cruelty.  I  know  no 

.'  i  people  more  cruel  and  tyrannical  than 
D'j  Mohammedan.  I  myself  saw  a  tax 
^ A  collector  take  off  a  man’s  wife  because 
■  'i  the  man  could  not  pay  $1  of  taxes  due 
,  .»  the  Government.  This  man  begged  me 
I  S'ot  his  wife  back  to  nurse  their 
*|young  baby.  I  succeeded  in  doing  so,-' 
'sbut  the  baby  died  in  the  mother's  | 
;|arms  while  I  looked  on.  Too  late,  the  - 
starved,  and  the  mother  was  i 

; /-helpless.  . 

f  I  “Islam  stands  for  the  degradation  of  fi 
"women.  ’Vi^oman  is  taught  she  Is  noth-  !■ 
f  Ing  more  than  a  beast  of  burden  and  a  If, 
plaything  subject  to  her  ‘man’s’  ? 
whims.  IslaiVi  has  no  word  for  ‘hus-  *' 
band’  or  ‘wife.’  || 

D  “If  the  ‘man’  says  ‘I  divorce  thee’ 
■ithree  distinct  times  the  divorce  is  an 
-.L'iaccomplished  fact.  s' 

'■'.'i  “At  30  the  Mohammedan  woman  is  a  L- 
s  ’physical  and  moral  wreck.  The  mar- 


)riage  ceremony,  which  is  simple  and  f- 


j hardly  more  than  a  formality  before  a 
.1  judge,  contains  the  ‘man’s’  promise  to  ^ 
jgive  back  to  the  ‘woman’  what  dowry  ^ 

•i  she  has  brought  when  she  is  divorced 
■  by  him. 

“To  illustrate  by  an  extreme  case  how  . 


polygamous  the  Mohammedan  is,  there 
was  an  86-year-old  man  mourning  be- 
cause  he  could  not  take  another  ‘worn-  ^ 
ah.’  He  already  had  been  married  to 
1,000  women.  C; 

<  1  “Do  you  want  this  sort  of  religion 
J  and  civilization  to  triumph?  Can  you  f 
remain  aloof  and  say  it  is  none  of  your 


business?’’ 

MORE  THAN  1,0(W,000  KILLED. 

After  the  sermon  Dr.  Coan  told  a  re- 


sia. 


and  these  Mohammedans  look  on  Chris¬ 
tians  as  mats  upon  which  to  wipe  their 
feet.  The  massacre  by  the  Turk  is' 
part  of  his  religion. 

“Islam  stands  for  fatalism.  The’ 
Turk  is  a  brave  soldier,  the  bravest  in 
the  world.  He  goes  into  battle  believ¬ 
ing  if  he ,  is  to  be  killed,  that  ends  it, 
and  he  should  not  thwart  the  will  of 
God. 

CHARGES  BRUTAL  KILLINGS. 

“When  we  missionaries  proposed  a 
simple  plan  to'  keep  out  cholera,  the 
Turks  frankly  wanted  to  know  of  us  * 
if  we  pi^posed  to  fight  God,  who  wills 


porter  more  than  1.000,000  Armenians 
had  been  butchered  and  starved  by 
their  Turkish  oppressors  and  that  610,- 
000  .Syrians  alone  had  been  starved  to 
death. 


REMARKABLE  PRAYER  MEETING 
AT  TIENTSIN. 


By 


Mr.  A.  S.  ANNAND,  F.R.Q.S. 
Tientsin. 


•f. 


In  June  the  Buddhists,  Taoists,  and  Mohammedans  in  Tientsin 
held  an  indignation  meeting  to  protest  against  the  slight  placed  upon 
their  religions  by  the  President  when  he  asked  the  Christians  to  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  China,  and  left  them — the  representatives  of  the 
old  forms — out  in  the  cold.  After  a  good  deal  of  aimless  discussion 
and  mild  vituperation  one  of  the  leading  men  proposed  that  they  should 
show  their  patriotism  by  sinking  their  differences  for  the  nonce,  and 
holding  a  monster  prayer  meeting  of  their  own.  But  when  they  came 
to  consider  ways  and  means  a  hitch  took  place,  which  culminated  in 
a  quandary  when  they  came  to  consider  to  whom  their  prayers  should 
be  addressed.  When  they  reached  this  impasse  one  of  two  prominent 
Christians,  who  had  attended  the  meeting  from  curioMty,  suggested 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  their  uniting  to  present 
their  petitions  to  Shangti^  and  that,  as  the  matter  before  t  em  \yas 
of  national  importance,  they  should  commence  their  prayer  meeting 
there  and  then.  This  suggestion  being  favourably  received  the 
meeting  soon  changed  in  cliaracter,  when  fervent  prayer  was  o  ere 
by  the  few  Christians  present ;  but  when  the  members  of  the  other 
religions  ventured  upon  extempore  prayer,  their  efforts  are  sai  o 
been  sadly  lacking  in  coherency  and  unction.  I  have  not  lear  i 
these  meetings  were  continued,  but  the  fact  that  such  meetings  s  lou 
take  place  at  all  impresses  me  more  deeply  than  the  President  s  ca  o 
prayer. 


During  the  great  five-months’  siege 
at  Urumia  in  January,  1916,  Dr.  Coan 
managed  to  assemble  about  12,000  ref¬ 
ugees  and  war  victims  in  the  mis-  p 
Sionary  compound,  which  is  about  a  A 
city  block  In  size.  Epidemics  came  to  P 
sweep  hundreds  of  these  into  the  grave, 
he  said.  He  was  unconscious  64  days. 

“In  the  church  of  the  compound,” 
he  said,  “4,200  were  housed,  and  at  one  ‘ 
time  700  of  these  were  sick.  I  myself 
had  to  drag  out  the  dead  bodies  to  a 
vacant  lot  in  a  corner  of  the  com¬ 
pound,  where  were  made  as  many  as  ' 
600  and  700  graves  at  one  time.  Eight ' 
physicians  gave  their  lives  heroically ' 
trying  to  save  their  fellow-men.  ?  , 

“The  Germans  could  have  stopped  it  :■ 
all  with  the  lift  of  a  finger,  but  they 
didn’t.  Their  plea  was  military  neces- 


sity.’ 


if 


■.■>>415 


1  Term  used  in  Chinese  Classics  for  the  “  Supreme  Ruler,”  and  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Missions  as  the  Christian  term  for  “  God.  '  Q  t  "h 
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ROBERT  P.  BATES 

17  SCOTT  STREET 

CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE  SUPERIOR  6698 


June  10,  1931 


My  dear  Miss  Hodge: 


The  enclosed  old  letter  from  Deacon  Moses 
came  out  of  the  old  home  of  my  grandparents  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
when  that  passed  into  the  possession  of  Illinois  College  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  been  in  my  possession  since  that  time,  but  I 
feel  that  it  very  properly  should  go  to  the  Foreign  Board.  I 
know  you  will  read  it  with  great  interest.  Please  note  what 
Brother  George  said  to  the  women  in  this  letter. 


M- 


The  mention  of  Mr.  Coan  reminds  me  that 
he  was  the  first  foreign  missionary  whom  I  remember.  He  came  to 
our  town  and  stayed  with  us  in  our  home.  I  remember  he  was  "Father” 
Coan  and  he  wore  a  little  black  skull  cap,  the  first  one  we  chil¬ 
dren  had  ever  seen. 


Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  two 
or  three  pamphlets  that  you  no  doubt  have  duplicates  of. 


I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Biennial,  but  my  poor  knees  have  kept  me  decidedly  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning.  I  trust  that  everything  went  to  your  satisfaction.  The 
Chicago  women  who  were  present  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  fine 
meeting. 


With  kindest  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely  yours. 


Dear  Parents  in  Christ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins, 
AND  Miss  Fisk  :  ’ 


0 ROOM! AH,  GeOG  TAPA, 

Nisan  [April]  of  the  English,  9,  1861. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wright, 


-’■0, 


to  vou^IS  one  letter 

to  j  pu  all  five.  I  wished  to  write  each  one  of  you  separately,  but  on  account  of  the 

GV6S.  3ilicl  Oil  Ji.P.orumt.  tlio  TTr/Ai'l-  _  i  • 
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weakness  of  my  eyes,  and  on  account  of  ^0  woi^  ^f  Tod  in^;" 

the  families  from  house  to  house,  to  converse  and  pray  with  them  (and"l  ako  sei  ouf 

am Tbusv Through  C  Sabbath,  and  take  down  their  names);  thus  I 

tTvou  ind^;id  mbf  gface,  that  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  be  able  to  writ? 

I  am  also  copying  a  lexicon  for  Mr.  Labaree,  and,  therefore,  I 


V  ’  ./  - -  vxjpyiiiu  ct  ItJAlCUI 

hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  me,  all  five  of 


■'-'T'--  A’. 


Mg: 


n  C  1  1,  Al-  ]  - —  vAvvtioc  me,  Clll  live  OI  YOU. 

YohLnat /TohS  wn?®  ^^®S®^bb^h  of  the  English  March,  in  the  afternoon,  priest 
1  preaching,  m  his  turn,  about  the  monthly  collection  [which 

shLld  be  a  doubt  cSiTT"^  T!"  "^^nnstomed  to  do;  that,  if  it  were  possible,  there 
the  blessed  o-osnd  f 'c*  ^  preacher  might  be  sent  to  the  mountains  to  preach 
a  little  on  this  sidp  pait  of  our  poor  people.  Suddenly,  there  were  whisperings, 
still  hat  there  sll’  11  f  Yohannan  desired  them  to  keep 

Jreat  and  the  stT  the  hear.s  of  the 

fie  tomon  ”  rftTS-l  H  "t  t^?,  Suddenly,  one  exclaimed,  » I  will  give 

half  a  tomon^-^’  a  ^ if ^°th^,  “ I  will  give  a  tomon  and  a  half ;  ”  another,  “  I  will  give 
“  Four  toTon^”^  tomons ;”  another, 

ureTr ‘‘Thre’e  ^  ®?‘>  ^  of  wheat,”  or,  “  One  meas- 

>  ,  easures.  Others  promised  four  half  bushels  of  raisins,  or  eight. 


1' 


'  '.VvV 


f'  ■to 

W^:‘- 


-A 


5#V-OTt5ll^OTTIlt^.‘  ^  ^  ^ _ _ 

..  '  another  three  c[uaiteis  of  a  dollar  5  another,  one  (j^uarterj  another,  two  Quarters,  or 
one  Quarter.  And  others  their  embroidered  headdresses.  And  others,  their  jewels, 
K  ;  and  their  rings  and  trappings.  And  others,  one  tenth  of  the  products  of  their  vine- 
wA  Yards,  or  of  the  products  of  their  clover  fields ;  and  others,  one  fourth  of  their  har- 
jf  vest,  or  one  fifth,  or  one  sixth ;  or,  one  halt  of  the  raisins  they  now  had  in  their  houses. 

Another  woman  gave  four  pounds  of  butter,  from  a  poor  cow  she  had.  And  one 
poor  man,  who  with  difficulty  finds  millet  for  the  necessity  of  his  family,  who  was  there 
on  that  Sabbath,  said,  “  I  hav'e  a  new  mat  which  I  have  worked  myself;  I  will  give  it.” 
On  IMonday  he  took  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  brought  it,  and  committed  it  to  me.  Another, 

^  who  had  come  to  meeting  on  the  same  Sabbath,  gave  the  fruit  of  fifteen  ridges  of  his 
'  vineyard;  and  another,  one  tope  [12|^  English  yai’ds]  of  cotton  cloth.  And  so  they 
'i  ■  -went  on  giving  in  these  various  ways,  that  in  the  coming  autumn,  when  their  fruits  are 
'  turned  out,  they  may  fulfil  their  vows.  And  some  of  them  (those  who  have  the 
means  on  hand)  now  give  what  they  pledged.  A  lay  brother  who  is  very  poor,  who 

i  even  in  these  days  was  asking  something  from  the  brethren  for  the  necessities  of  his 

_  family,  or  a  certificate  of  his  need,  to  have  on  hand,  that  he  might  go  to  brethren  of 

‘jB  other  villages  and  beg  something,  was  so  much  affected  that  he  pledged  two  shillings 
J.  j  with  good-will  and  joy  of  heart. 

INIany  of  the  brethren  spoke,  stirring  ujd  and  inciting  those  who  were  in  the  church. 
Mar  Elias,  a  bishop  80  years  old,  spoke;  also  priest  Yohannan,  the  elder,  priest  Yo- 
V  ,'  hannan,  the  younger,  Yonan,  and  others.  Between  the  speeches  there  were  prayers. 

There  were  still  men  and  women  making  pledges ;  and  others  that  made  pledges  a 
■A#  second  time. 

I  will  here  write  for  you  some  of  the  words  that  were  spoken  by  a  few  of  them ;  for 
1^^  I  cannot  write  all;  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  rcQuired.  But  I  will  write  these, 

which  will  suffice  as  a  specimen.  One  brother  of  the  Sabbath  school  arose  on  his  feet, 

-  -  -  .... 
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and  pledged  a  mouet  (Bussian  dollar)  added  to  the  two  (he  had  given)  on  his  own  ac- 
jj.f  count,  in  behalf  of  his  two  little  sons,  whom  he  had  asked  of  the  Lord,  which  made 


,  three  dollars. 

If) 


I'*" 


And,  again,  after  his  mother  had  pledged  an  embroidered  garment  for 
the  face,  he  rose  and  said,  “  My  mother,  don’t  be  afraid  ;  pledge  more,  it  is  for  the  Lord. 
Remember  Mary,  who  poured  out  the  very  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  of  our 
Saviour,”  &c. 

Another  brother  rose  and  said,  “  Two  men  were  discussing  together  about  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  undertaking,  the  building  of  a  church  in  Jerusalem,  or  something,  I  do 
not  Quite  remember  about  what.  One  of  them  said,  ‘  I  will  give  two  hundred  tomons.’ 
The  other  said,  ‘  I,  also,  will  give  two  hundred  tomons.’  Then  the  first  one  increased, 
and  the  other  in  like  manner.  The  first  one  went  up  to  five  hundred  tomons,  and  al¬ 
together  it  became  a  thousand  tomons.”  So  he  talked  to  incite  the  Christians,  saying 
that  their  givings  are  not  for  a  worldly  object,  like  that  of  those  men,  but  it  is  for  the 
Lord,  and  the  setting  up  of-  his  krrigdonr-amhhis  gospel  in  our  vHlage,  and  among  our 
poor  people,  &c. 

Another  brother  (one  who  had  not  been  able  to  speak  in  church  from  his  bashful¬ 
ness)  rose  and  said  :  “  My  brethren,  I  have  a  word.  Our  father  Abraham  and  his 
w-ife  Sarah  were  aged.  In  their  old  age  God  gave  to  them  one  only  son  ;  but  again, 
God  demanded  of  Abraham  that  he  should  slay  him  for  a  sacrifice  ;  and  he  listened, 
and  did  as  God  willed.  But  the  same  Abraham  was  mindful  of  the  covenant  of  God,  that 
his  seed  should  be  as  the  stars  in  the  heavens  and  as  the  sand  on  the  seashore.  So  he  be- 


: 
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lieved,  and  so  he  received.  We  also,  my  brethren,  though  we  are  very  poor,  and 
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are  under  the  burden  of  the  oppression  and  e.xtortion  of  the  Mohammedans,  yet  let 
us  "ive  bravely  of  our  poverty,  and  we  shall  receive  of  the  Lord  according  to  our 
faith,  &c.” 

My  brother  George  got  up  and  said  :  “Ye  women  !  When  Moses  was  building  the  tab¬ 
ernacle,  he  asked  of  the  Israelites  the  expenditures,  and  they  brought  them.  The  women 
also  engaged  zealously  in  the  matter,  and  brought  the  brass  on  the  backs  of  their  mirrors, 
etc.  If  you  will  make  your  garments  a  little  narrower,  or  diminish  the  tinsel  bottoms, 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  give  for  the  Lord,”  &c.  After  a  little  time  he  spake  again  : 
“  Wake  up  !  Behold  the  musicians  are  giving  for  the  Lord  !  On  their  wealth  ^(their 
drums  and  their  pipes)  is  written,  “  Holiness  to  the  Lord !  ”  Here  was  brought  to 
remembrance  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Perkins,  which  he  preached  in  our  village  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath  schools.  “  In  that  day  holiness  to  the  Lord  shall  be  written  on  the  bells  of  their 
horses,”  &c.  (because  those  volunteers,  the  owners  of  the  camels,  who  were  going  to 
carry  raisins  which  I  had  bought  to  Erivan,  were  detained  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
not  allowed  to  start  when  they  were  all  ready  to  put  on  their  loads).  Perhaps  you 
will  remember  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Perkins. 

To  sum  up,  there  were  many  addresses  ;  they  remained  long  in  the  church,  perhaps 
more  than  three  hours,  when  we  went  out,  and  saw  all  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  changed  to  joy  and  gladness,  and  their  color  and  countenance  like  roses  and 
open  blossonfs ;  the  depth  of  their  poverty  and  low  estate  seemed  like  a  pleasant  val¬ 
ley  of  flowers,  and  full  of  fatness  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  in  the  midst  thereof  all 
precious  hid  treasures  laid  open,  more  precious  than  gold  and  silver  and  all  the  per- 


*  Dr.  Perkins  has  sent  to  the  Missionary  House  this  letter  of  Deacon  Moses  (which  he  has  had  the  I 
It  may  possibly  occur  to  Christians  in  the  United  States,  after  hearing  what  the  Lord  has  been  pleased 
the  possibility  of  closing  the  present  financial  year  with  a  heavy  debt. 


ishable  pearls  of  this  empty  world.  And  all  their  heavy  burdens  of  debt  were  lighter 
than  a  Quill  or  the  feather  of  a  flying  bird ;  and  all  their  circumstances  ot  trial  ana 
annoyance  were  turned  to  rest  and  ease ;  and  oppressions  and  extortions  were  cast 
aside,  before  the  blessed  feet  of  Jehovah,  in  tlie  name  of  his  Son  Emanuel.  \V  liy  not . 
Shall  it  not  be  said,  “  Come  ye  peopled  cOme  ye  nations  !  together  let  us  the 

Lord  ;  for  the  Lord  God  is  to  be  exalted  and  honored  and  magnified  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.” 

In  the  evening,  at  meeting-time,  the  men  and  the  women  assembled.  , 

brought  in  their  hands  embroidered  head-garments  and  ornaments.  ® 

brought  a  silvered  border  (the  kind  which  is  sewed  on  the  garments  or  t  le  ema 
the  bosom),  its  price  being  a  tomon,  or  perhaps  more.  Otliers,  who  were  no  a  m  ^ 
ing  in  the  church,  came  in  the  evening  with  pledges  in  their  mouths,  one 
will  give  a  tomon,”  etc.;  and  another,  while  in  his  house,  had  said,  “  I  wi 
of  wheat  (five  bushels)  from  my  own  threshing-floor,  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
And  when  I  met  him  I  wrote  him  down  for  the  load  of  wheat,  haul  1,  it 
'  [on  your  neck.]  “  Yes,”  he  cheerfully  answered,  “  yes,  of  course. 


saying,  “  I 
ffive  a  load 
■  out.” 


PhiladeijPHIA,  Feb.  22. — William  H. 
Taft  delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  Founders  day  exercises  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  to-day .  He  spoke 
on  the  relation  of  the  professions  to 
politics. 

The  exercises  were  held,  as  usual,  in 
the  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Taft  left 
Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell’s  house  at  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  find  himself  confronted 
by  the  First  City  Troop  of  cavalry.  This 
troop  accompanied  him  to  the  Academy 
of  Music.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered 
in  front  of  the  Academy  and  the  police 
had  to  use  their  clubs  to  clear  a  way  for 
the  President-elect. 

The  faculty  of  the  university  with 
Provost  Harrison  at  their  head  were 
waiting  lor  Mr.  Taft  at  the  Academy. 
I’he  President-elect,  donning  his  gown 
and  hood,  marched  with,  the  academic 
procession  into  the  btfllding.  Mr.  Taft 
was  greeted  by  a  great  volley  of  cheers 
frem  the  undergraduates  as  he  entered 
and  the  demonstration  was  repeated 
several  times  in  the  course  of  his  address. 
Cov.  Stuart  of  Pennsylvania  introduced 
]\Ir.  Taft.  „ 

The  President-elect  presented  to  the 
li^^iniversity  on  bebhlf  Q.f  C-  'Hay.jr  Ya 

v.v4(8aBmNalkip.g  Lick  used  by  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin.  The  stick  was  presented 
by  Franklin  I0  Cien.  Lafayette  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Lafayette  family  until 
1007  when  Mr.  Bay  bought  it.  Mr.  Taft 
said  (hat  ho  had  been  selected  to  present 
the  stick  to  Pennsylvania  because  Mr. 
Hay  was  too  modest. 

Provost  Harrison  in  accepting  the 
gift  said  that  a  walking  stick  was  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  progress.  He  took  occasion  in 
(his  connection  (o  announce  n  gift  of 
?200,noo  to  the  university.  'Phe  name  of 
the  donor  was  not  made  public,  but  the 
money  is  to  be  used,  it  was  announced, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
research  in  the  medical  school. 

In  the  course  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Felic 
J'l.  Hchelling,  head  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university:  ui)on  Charles 
I’.  McKitn,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  McKim,  Mead  A  White,  architects, 
of  New  York;  upon  Dr.  , Samuel  G.  Dixon, 
State  Health  Commissioner  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  upon  John  L.  Cadwalader 
of  the  law  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader 
of  New  York . 

■  Fallowing  the  founders’  day  exercises 
Mr.  Taft  was  a,  guest  of  the  First  City 
Troop  at  luncheon.  His  afternoon  was 
taken  up  by  visits  from  Philadelphia 
friends,  including  Archbishop  Kyan  The 
President-elect  also  met  George  W. 
Wickersham,  who  is  slated  for  Attorney- 
General  in  his  Cabinet,  and  went  over  his 
inaugural  address  with  him. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  attended 
a  (i.  A.  R.  dinner  at  the  Union  League 
Clul),  and  later  attended  the  dinner  of 
the  Universit3’'  of  Pennsylvania  Alumni 
Association.  At  the  alumni  dinner  Mr. 
Taft  spoke  Ijriefly  on  the  college  man 
in  public  life.  Mr.  Taft  will  leave  this 
city  at  9:50  o’clock  to-morrow  morning 
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^eniiiT  I'ouan  conducted  the  meeting.  It  was  a  very  delightful  time. 
ed  from  our  eyes  that  niglit,  from  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  for  the  great  work 
■  the  midst  of  us,  when  we  were  not  looking  for  all  these  things  that 


^ev,•  York. 


he  has  done  in 
have  come  to  pass. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  of  Nisan  (April),  in  the  morning,  we  went  to  the 
city  to  meeting.  Many  of  the  teachers  and  brethren  and  friends  were  assembled  as 
usual  (at  monUily  concert),  and  many  of  them  inquired  about  the  work  wiiich  God 
had  done  in  Geog  Tapa,  and  they  marvelled  and  also  rejoiced.  The  bell  rung  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  went  to  the  large  chapel.  Mr.  Goan  conducted  the  meeting,  and 
afterward  invited  us  to  speak.  Priest  Yohannan,  my  uncle,  spoke  ;  afterwards  I  spoke  ; 
and  after  me  Yonan  ;  also  other  brethren  from  our  village,  and  those  who  preach  in 
other  villages.  Here  also  the  glorious  finger  of  the  Creator  wrought  very  great  and 
wonderful  works.  (Embfoidefed  garments  Of  The*  women  and  their  drnainenTs,  etc. 
[those  given  at  Geog  Tapa]  were  exhibited  to  the  whole  assembly  by  John.)  Pledgers 
began  to  pledge  money  and  things.  The  same  brethren  from  our  village,  who  labor  in 
other  villages,  increased  and  increased ;  also  other  brethren  from  the  villages  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  also  of  the  laymen  who  were  there.  Here  also,  amid  their  pledges  to  give,  there  were 
addresses  and  prayers.  And  the  amount  of  giving  was  after  the  manner  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  village  ;  but  many  others  pledged  more.  One  who  at  first  pledged  fifteen 
tomons,  again  promised  all  the  fruit  of  one  of  his  vineyards.  And  after  a  few  minutes 
he  rose  and  said  :  “  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  three  are  one  God. 
The  fifteen  tomons  to  the  Father;  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  to  the  Son  ;  and  a  load  of 
flour  to  the  Holy  Spirit.”  And  others,  from  four  tomons  to  five,  and  even  up  to  eight, 
each  one.  And  others  one  tenth  of  all  their  produce,  oue  fourth,  one  fifth,  one  sixth, 
and  so  on.  And  one  of  the  Nestorians  first  pledged  a  watch,  and  afterwards  thirty  to¬ 
mons,  so  that  it  should  be  as  the  price  of  a  robe  for  the  bride  (the  church  of  Christ). 

I  cannot  describe  or  write  the  pleasant  and  joyful  speeches,  or  about  the  joy  of 
the  dear  missionaries  who  were  there.  Both  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  giving,  with  great  joy.  Here,  also,  we  remained  in  the  chapel  perhaps 
four  hours.  Oh,  what  a  delightful  time  it  was !  The  girls  of  the  Female  Seminary 
also  gave. 

Again,  in  the  evening,  there  was  a  meeting.  Mr.  Ambrose  conducted  it.  There 
were  many  prayers  and  addresses.  On  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  April,  our  Father  in 
heaven  caused  to  fall  rain  and  snow  ;  we  could  not  scatter  ;  many  of  the  brethren 
remained  in  the  city,  and  those  other  teachers,  from  the  district  of  Barandooz,  came 
down  from  Seir,  and  heard  these  tidings.  They  marvelled  and  rejoiced.  In  the 
evening,  again,  there  was  a  meeting.  Mr.  Ambrose  again  conducted  it.  There  were 
niany  prayers  and  addresses,  and  those  brethren  from  Barandooz  now  made  pledges 
in  great  love  and  promptness  :  and  many  others,  for  a  second  and  third  time,  made 
pledges.  There  is  one,  who  is  a  joiner,  who  promised  to  give  one  month  of  joiner 
work.  On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  Nisan,  the  missionaries  from  Seir  came  down,  very 
joyful.  Mr.  Cochran  met  some  of  them,  and  said,  “  Your  faces  are  very  happy,”  &c. 
So  was  his. 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  /th  of  April,  our  Sabbath-school  assemblage  was  very  larf^e, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same,  I  preached,  in  my  turn,  from  these  words  :  “  Set 
your  affections  ^on  things  above.”  _  Col  iil  2.  Again,  men  and  women  pledged  to 


for  i\ev,'  York.  Mrs. 
here  for  H  day  or  two. 
The  Pr'sidf'nt-ei'ect 


remam 


haR  not  decided 


rernain  in  New 


"i  ork  •  city.  The  chief  purpose  of  his 
revisit  there  is  to  deliver  an  address  at  a 
meeting  to  )je  held  to-morrow  by  Booker 
T.  ashington  for  the  raising  of  funds 
for  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Yr.  Taft  said  in  part  in  his  founders’ 
clay  address: 

li  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  as 
much  aitention  as  he  can  to  the  public  weal, 
ami  to  lake  a.s  much  intere.st  as  he  can  in 
political  matters.  Americans  generally 
liave  recognized  these  duties,  and  the  result 


fi 


is  that  we  find  active  in  political  life,  prom 


aiL.v.'! 
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./  ~  ~  ~~  iiicii  ciiiu  women  picugeu  to 

give  something  for  the  Lord.  Malek  Aga  Bey  pledged,  as  a  second  offering,  half  the 
raisins  he  now  has  in  his  house  Tn  t1>e  OTTfi't'Y-l-Y*  ne  rttrtntr  4-^  i. - 1 1  Yl  •  _  _1 


In  the  evening  many  came  to  meeting.  This,  also. 


raisms  he  now  has  in  his  house 
was  a  very  delightful  day. 

_  On  the  8th  of  April,  I  heard,  in  the  seminary  in  the  city,  that  there  were  collec¬ 
tions  there  again  on  Sunday,  the  7tttof  April.  Mar  Tdhannan  pledged  thirty  tomons. 
In  the  village  of  \  azerova,  also,  about  twenty  tomons  were  collected,  as  I  under- 
stood,  and  the  people  of  Hegala  have  made  pledges  of  a  collection  ;  also,  the  people 
ot  Charbash,  on  the  4th  of  April,  were  very  eager  to  make  pledges  ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  since  whether  collections  were  made  there  on  the  7th  of  Nisan  or  not. 

^  Yesterday,  priest  Abraham  came  from  Ardishai.  He  says  there  had  been  a  collec¬ 
tion  there  ot  thirteen  tomons,  from  the  readers  there,  and  he  says  there  are  many 
others  still  who  will  give.  Also  the  people  of  Takky  will  make  collections  on  the 
coming  Sabbaths. 

My  dear  friends  the  Lord  does  not  permit  that  your  toils  and  pains  here  shall  be  in 
vain,  and  the  toils  and  pains  of  the  missionaries  now  here.  He  has  heard  the 
prayers  of  your  missioiipies,  and  of  all  the  Christians  there  in  America,  and  of  us 
also,  poor,  weak  Nestorians.  The  Lord  magnifies  his  work,  and  advances  it  here 
more  and  more,  and  m  all  the  eastern  countries,  and  throuo-hout  the  world 

I  Wright,  -  excuse  me  that  I  have  not 

wntteii  to  j  oil  till  now.  I  cannot  forget  you,  nor  your  good  that  you  have  done  for 
me  trom  the  days  of  my  childhood  till  the  last.  Peace  to  you,  dear  friends. 

1  trust  you  will  greatly  rejoice,  in  view  of  these  wonders  which  God  is  dolmr 
among  our  people,  and  that  you  will  not  weary.  Perhaps  other  brethren  will  also 
^  write  to  you  these  pleasant  tidings.  I  had  never  rejoiced  so  much  as  I  rejoice  in 
Jays  the  like  ot  which  I  liave  never  seen.  All  is  from  tlm  Lord, 
advance.  ^  ‘  may  still  increase  and 

^chffdL^n^'wp^^l''”  Pfop’e  of  myhouse  join  me  in  much  love  to  you  and  your 
We  Bmnk  tM:iTndThte'’w  W 

besides  village  is  about  seventy  tomons,  —  perhaps  more, 

ammmt  ^f  ornaments,  and  the  garments  &c.  But  the 

tZrs  or  mo?./bi  •  ^  I  it  may  be  300 

lomons  or  moie,  besides  the  seminaries,  &c,  ^ 

Your  loving  friend,  MOSES. 


.mdness  to  translate),  to  the  end  that  others  may  share  with  him  tho  in,.  „«•  u  i  v.  -i.  .  ,  . 
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iiont  in  Die  legislature  and  executive  coun 
•  its  of  the  (lovernment,  men  representing, 
all  professions,  all  branches  of  business  and  |  , 

all  I  rades.  ]  propose  this  morning  to  in- ( 
vile  your  attention  to  the  present  relation  * 
of  each  of  (he  learned  professions  to 
and  government. 

I  he  first  profession  is  that  of  the  minis 
try.  Time  was  in  New  England,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  country  under 
the  influence  of  its  tradition,  when  the 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
in  addition  to  that  of  his  sacred  office, 
exercised  a  most  powerful  influence 
which  was  of  a  distinctly  political  char¬ 
acter.  IDs  views  on  the  issues  of  the  das^  L 
were  considered  of  the  greatest  weight!' 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  ft 
he  ranked  every  one  as  its  first  citizen. 

This  was  in  the  days  when  New  England  Y 
liiiglit  almost  be  called  a  “theocracy”;! 
when  it  was  deemed  wise  arid  politically  Y; 
proper  to  regulate  by  law,  to  the  minutest  f  ■ 
detail,  (he  manner  of  life  of  men,  and  as, 

(hese  laws  were  understood  to  be  framed; 
in  accord  with  moral  and  religious  re- ; 
fiuireinents  the  minister  of  (he  community  i 
was  the  highest  authority  as  to  what  the' 
law  should  be  and  how  it  ought  to  be  en-  ' 
forced.  Great  changes  have  come  over' 
methods  of  life  since  that  day.  To-day  it 
is  not  true  that  that  profession  attracts  the 
ablest  young  men,  and  this  1  think  is  a  dis-  " 
tinct  loss  to  our  society,  for  it  is  of  the  ut-  i 
most  importance  that  the  profession  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  is  to  maintain  high  moral 
standards  and  to  arouse  the  best  that  there 
is  in  man,  to  stir  him  to  higher  aspirations, 
should  have  the  genius  and  brilliancy  with 
'  out  tliis  func¬ 

tion.  It  is  utterTj^ySpossmle  to  separate 
politics'  from  the  Jives  of  the  community 
and  there  cannot  l^e  general  personal  and 
social  business  morality  and  political  im¬ 
morality  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  will 
ultimately  debaheh  the  whole  community. 

In  two  waj's  the  minister  is  becoming 
more  closely  in  touch  with  politics  and 
governmeutal  aft'airs.  In  the  first  place, 

(he  modern  tendency  of  government  is 
paternal.  Individualism  is  not  dead, 
but  the  laissez  faire  school  does  not  have 
its  earnest  and  consistently  rigid  adhe¬ 
rents  now.  as  it  did  years  ago.  Thus  in  the 
enforcement  of  health  regulations,  in  the 
passage  of  tenement  laws,  child  labor  laws, 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  work  of  the 
minister  in  home  missions  brings  him  in 
contact  with  the  necessity  for  government 
action,  and  he  is  heard,  and  is  entitled  to 
be  heard,  upon  the  policies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  these  regards. 

So  too  in  the  matter  of  foreign  missions. 

The  greatest  agency  to-day  in  keeping  us 
advtsed  of  the  conditions  among  Oriental 
races  is  the  establishment  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  next  profession  is  that  of  the  teacher. 

Their  relation  to  politics  and  government 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  thmigl-  indi¬ 
rect  Jt  iq  and  ought  to  be  their  high-cst  duty 
to  instil  in  the  minds  of  the  young  girls  and 
boys  the  patriotism  and  love  of  country, 
because  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  country'  may  well  determine  that  of 
the  grown  men.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
tmmense  strength  which  .Japan  derives 
from  it.  No  one  who  visits  that  interest¬ 
ing  country  or  comes  into  contact  with  the 
Japanese  can  avoid  sj-eiug  it.s  effect. 

Every  curriculum  m  every  academic 
institution  now  includes  the  study  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  the  study  of  .sociology,  the 
fetudy  of  government  and  often  the  studi'  of 


'rifv; 


Editorial  Note— Dr.  H.  P.  Packard,  went  to  the  West  Persia  Mission  in  the 
year  1906.  Just  before  he  came  home  on  furiougih,  this  year,  he  expressed  a 
desire  that  on  his  return  to  the  field  he  be  transferred  from  Urumia  to  the  new 
station  of  the  Board  established  -at  -Meshed.  As  a  physician  -was  g-reatly  needed 
at  that  -place,  the  Board  acceded  to  this  request  and  voted  that  on  his  return 
to  Persia  after  furlough,  he  should  be  assigned  to  that  station.  When  this 
information  had  been  communicated  to  the  Mission,  it  aroused  a  storm  of  protest 
from  all  classes  in  the  community.  Some  of  the  protests  which  came  to  the 
Board  are  herewith  published  in  -evidence  of  the  esteem  with  which  this  medical 
missionary  is  held  by  t-ho-se  with  whom  he  has  been  laboring  for  many  years. 

In  view  of  'these  protests  the  -Board  has  rescinded  Its  former  action  and  Dir. 
Packard  'will  return  to  Urumia. 


Urumia,  Iran, 
/tih  H'amad  i  Sania,  1331  A.  H. 
\‘To  the  presence  of  exalted  excellency,  Mr. 
Speer,  Head  of  the  Presbyterian  Board : 
May  his  good-fortune  endure. 

“We  of  every  rank  among  the  people  of 
jUrumia  would  express  our  great  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  beneficial  deeds  of  Dr.  Pack¬ 
ard,  as  a  physician  in  respect  to  the  health 
d  well-being  of  the  people  of  Urumia  during 
the  whole  period  that  he  has  been  a  missionary 
](m-amur,  i.  e.,  one  under  commission)  in  this 
Splace  and  also  our  appreciation  of  his  traits 
iof  character  and  his  manhood.  We  praise  the 
honored  company  of  sincere  heart  (i.  e.  the 
I  Board)  that  has  given  us  this  great  benefit. 

“But  we  have  recently  heard  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  departure  and  of  y-our  expectation  to 
send  him  elsewhere  and  we  have  been  very 
sorrowful  and  grieved.  The  request  we  have 
to  make  from  your  Excellency  and  from  the 
Board  is  that,  in  order  that  your  goodness 
may  be  complete,  his  mission  (mamuriat) 
should  be  continually  in  this  place  and  that  you 
would  thus  place  us  under  further  obligation 
to  you  and  that  the  favor  shown  us  by  you 
should  not  be  taken  away.” 


province  are  wiholly  grateful  for  the  good  re¬ 
sults  of  his  work  as  a  physician  and  for  his 
personal  character.  His  presence  in  this 
province  is  -regarded  as  an  extraordinary  bene¬ 
fit.  Now  that  we  have  heard  of  his  expected 
recall,  the  people  of  Urumia  of  every  rank 
have  been  heavy-hearted  and  sorrowful;  for 
they  regard  the  loss  of  this  benefit  at  this  time 
as  their  misfortune.  We  understand  that  a 
letter  has  been  written  to  you  in  regard  to 
reversing  the  decision  for  Dr.  Packard’s  de¬ 
parture  from  here,  requesting  for  the  sake  of 
completing  his  benefit  to  us  and  of  perfecting 
his  love  the  continuance  of  Dr.  Packard’s  mis¬ 
sion  here.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  people  of  this  province  and  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  members  of  the  bureau  of 
administration,  I  trouble  you  with  this  writing 
and  make  request  from  your  Excellency  that 
you  permit  Dr.  Packard  to  remain  here.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  you  will  not  fail  to  help  in 
this  m'atter  and  will  render  grateful  the 
government  and  all  the  administration  and  the 
people  of  this  province.” 

(-Signed)  Vali,  Munazam  ed  Dowleh. 


Note — ^^Thls  was  signed  by  eleven  of  the  p'roml- 
nent  Moslem  eccleslastlos  of  the  City  of  Urumia, 
but  this  by  no  means  comple-tes  the  list  o-f  those 
who  count  Dr.  Packard  am-ong  their  friends  and 
■would  be  glad  to  sign  th-e  paper. 


III. 


H. 


From  the  Governor  of  Urumia. 
To  the  presence  of  exalted  excellency,  Mr. 
Speer,  Head  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
May  his  fortune  endure! 

“During  the  whole  period  of  his  service  as 
missionary  in  Urumia,  Dr.  Packard  has  been 
itirely  occupied  with  administering  medicine 
id  remedies  to  the  sick  of  this  province.  In 
conscience  the  people  of  this 


truth  and  good 


From  the  Governor  General  of  Azerbaijan, 

22  Jamad  ul  Akhir,  1331. 
"To  His  Excellency,  glory  and  greatness,  Mr. 
Speer,  Chief  of  American  Missions.  May 
his  fortune  endure. 

“According  to  reports  that  I  have  heard  and 
information  that  I  have  received.  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  Dr.  Packard,  American  Hakim  Sahib, 
has  been  appointed  to  Khorasan  and  after  a 
month  will  leave  for  that  destination.  On 
account  of  his  scientific  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  care  in  curing  diseases  and  in  looking 


Note — The  -Governor  -of  'Urumia  who  has  the 
personal  tltile  of  Val'i,  Is  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  of  the  lo-cal  nobility.  It  Is  given  In 
behalf  of  -all  the  officials  as  well  as  'h'lmself. 


jafter  the  health  of  the  people  of  Uiurnla  in 
Iparticular  and  of  the  surrounding  regions  in 
[general  all  intelligent  people  on  hearing  this 
I  report  have  been  full  of  sorrow  and  regret 
and  have  mourned  individually.  They  have 
also  written  to  me  on  account  of  the  need  in 
I  Urumia  and  In  order  that  he  may  not  be  sent 
to  Khorasan.  Your  friend,  (i.  e.  the  writer) 
for  the  sake  of  the  well-being  of  the  region 
cannot  approve  of  his  being  sent.  Assuredly 
Your  Excellency  will  approve  his  remaining  in 
Urumia  and  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  principal  men  of  Urumia,  will  excuse  Dr. 
Packard  from  the  mission  to  Khorasan. 

“More  trouble  I  will  not  give.” 

(Signed)  Shuja  ’ed  Dowleh. 


V. 


Note — iThe  Governor  Genenal  has  been  a  patient 
of  the  doctor. 


IV. 


From  the  People  of  the  Village  of  Balow, 
large  Sunni  village. 


Summary. — The  letter  states  that  Dr.  Pack¬ 
ard  Eff'endi  since  his  coming  here,  has  been 
occupied  with  the  beneficent  work  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  so  that  his  skill  and  goodness  are 
more  evident  than  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  It 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  although  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  region  desire  his  return  to  Urumia, 
the  Sunnia  are  particularly  anxious  that  this 
should  take  place. 


Note — TThe  above  is  from  a  people  closely  allied 
to  the  Kurds  and  who  have  not  been  much  reached 
In  the  past. 


From  Dr.  Packard’s  medical  class. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  class  in  connection  with  Westminster  Hos¬ 
pital,  Urumia,  Persia,  have  studied  three  years 
under  the  honored  Dr.  Packard,  and  now  there 
remains  but  one  year’s  study  in  order  to  take 
our  diplomas  and  enter  on  service  for  the 
distressed  people  of  our  benighted  land,  Persia. 
With  our  course  unfinished  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  delay  a  year  and  await  the  return  of 
our  instructor  from  America.  We  now  hear 
that  Dr.  Packard  will  be  sent  to  Meshed  and 
that  you  will  send  another  physician  here. 
This  separation  from  our  honored  teacher,  who 
has  taught  us  but  has  not  yet  given  us  our 
diplomas,  seems  to  us  very  hard  to  hear.  Our 
most  respectful  request  is,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Packard  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  us  aud 
has  done  so  much  for  us  and  whom  we  have 
learned  to  know  and  honor,  should  be  sent 
here  again  not  only  for  us  but  as  a  blessing  to 
this  needy  land  and  that  we  shou'd  finish  our 
course  of  study  under  him.  We  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  our  land  and  people.  We 
would  like  also  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  many  benefits  we  have  receiveri  from  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  of  your  Board.  We 
remain. 

Most  respectfully, 

Alexander  L.  Mirzayopp, David  Y.  Joseph, 
Frank  M.  Merroff,  Shumel  A.  Parhad, 


•  ..t'  • 
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jotting  down.  Tliere  are  ttvo  about 


Sa;.'  ■ 
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a  well  known  Panjal 

mis.sionary,  grown  grey  in  the  Master’s  service. 
went  to  preach  in  a  village  where  the 
badly,  throwing  stones  at 


he  one 
people  treated  her 

■  ■V. .  kjiic  auj  'pen  u( 

lifted  up  one  of  the  stones  and  put  it  into  her 
The  people  were  surprised  and  asked  her 

this. 

‘  I  keep  this  stone  to  witness  against 
Judgment  Day”  she  said. 

The  effect  was  electric  :  the  people  came  to  herb 
for  pardon  and  that  village  has  never  troubled  her  again. 

Another  time  she  was  travelling  through  the  Mohnn 
Pass  in  an  ekka.  It  grew  dark  and  a  bear  canjp  up. 

“  It  put  its  nose  into  my  ekka,  smelling  at  me  and 
saying,  Humph,  humph,”  is  how  she  told  the  incident, 

‘‘so  I  lit  a  match  and  put  it  up  his  nose.  He  did’nt  like 
it  and  went  off”  f 


M-'  :■ 
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A  Power  in  India. 


[]§rv.  Stanley  White,  a  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  was  recently 
f India,  and  this  is  part  of  what  he  saw  of  India  Christian  Endeavor,  with  his  reflections  upon  it.] 


E  reached  Madura  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  having  been  in  India 
only  a  few  hours  and  not  yet  having 
gotten  accustomed  to  the  strange  en¬ 
vironment.  Scantily  clothed  natives  had 
carried  our  bags,  and  had  lined  the  rail¬ 
way  stations,  peering  through  the  fences 
that  surrounded  the  platforms.  The 
fields  divided  into  squares  flooded  with 
water  were  green  with  the  first  signs  of 
the  new  rice  crops.  Here  and  there  the 
fantastic  temple  indicated  that  we  were 
in  the  land  of  a  million  gods. 

We  were  in  the  mood  prepared  for 


surprises,  but  not  such  as  presently 


came  to  us.  On  our  alighting  from  the 
train  a  young  foreigner  stepped  up,  and 
after  introducing  himself  said  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  union  for  southern 
India  was  meeting  in  the  city,  and  that 
he  would  very  much  like  to  have  us  at¬ 
tend,  and  incidentally  the  secretary  of 
the  board  might  favor  them  with  an 
address.  • 

The  sight  that  met  one  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  hall  that  night  cannot  soon  be 
forgotten.  There  were  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  thousand  persons,  the  majority 
in  early  youth,  seated  in  solid  and  com¬ 
pact  rows  on  the  floors,  the  men  on  one 
side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  For 
nearly  three  hours  they  sat  in  rapt  at¬ 
tention  as  they  listened  to  the  various 
speakers.  Even  though  the  address  was 
in  English  and  had  to  be  interpreted, 
they  showed  the  respect  of  perfect  or¬ 
der.  When  prayer  was  offered  they  bent 
forward  until  their  brows  touched  the 
ground  in  reverence  unmistakable. 
When  the  various  societies  were  called 
upon  to  respond  they  arose,  as  at  home. 


and  either  gave  personal  testimony  or 
recited  a  verse  or  hymn.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  they  played  a  tune  on  native  in¬ 
struments  with  great  skill. 

Twice  we  faced  that  great  company, 
and  each  time  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
awe  as  the  thought  of  what  it  might 
mean  for  India  when  all  that  young  life 
devoted  in  loyal  service  to  Christ  should 
come  to  maturity. 

That  India  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
possible  benefit  to  her  life  as  a  result 
of  Christianity  was  made  clear  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention  at 
the  flnal  meeting.  He  was  a  high-caste 
Hindoo,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  city. 
He  had  been  asked  to  preside  as  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  because  of  his  known 
attitude  toward  Christianity.  In  his 
closing  address  she  said: 

“It  may  seem  strange  that  I,  a  Hindoo, 
should  preside  at  a  Christian  Endeavor 
convention,  but  I  do  so  gladly  and  am 
happy  to  define  my  position.  India  is 
passing  through  a  crisis.  The  next  few 
years  will  see  many  changes  and  be 
fraught  with  some  dangers.  I  would 
like  to  give  my  testimony  both  to  what 
Christianity  has  already  done  and  what 
I  believe  she  will  do  to  help  India.  1/pon 
the  acceptance  of  some  such  high  stand¬ 
ard  as  is  taught  in  Christianity /India 
must  depend.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  wght  away 
from  such  a  scene  convinced  that  there 
is  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  Clod  which 
will  cope  even  with  such,  gross  and 
petty  customs  as  are  daily  performed 
the  famous  Madura  temple,  under 


in 
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;j"  P.  E.  J.  (London)  heard  the  veteran  mis¬ 
sionary,  Dr.  Paton,  say  a  few  days  ago,  “  If 
J  were  not  a  Calvinist  I  could  not  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary,”  and  asks  what  was  meant.  “  Is  no't 
the  utterance  as  it  stands,”  he  says,  “  some- 
Uvhat  disconcerting  to  friends  of  missions?  ” 
Tt  may  be  somewhat  hazardous  to  comment 
'upon  this  sentence  without  having  heard  the 
.context,  but' I  think  I  could  also  say,  “If 
I  were  not  a  Calvinist  I  could  not  be  a 
minister.”  I  think  Dr.  Paton  must  have 
■  meant  to  assert  in  a  generous  fashion  the 
'  Calvinistic  fundamental  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  The  other  features  of  the  Calvinistic 
;  system  need  not  be  considered  for  the 
;  moment.  Mr.  Spurgeon  used  to  say  that  he 
preached  both  Calvinism  and  Arminianisjn 
;  because  he  found  both  in  the  Bible,  and  he 
was  quite  right.  The  reconciliation  between 
the  two  is  to  be  sought  in  a  region  higher 
than  logic.  The  will  of  God  is  irresistible, 
and  yet — 

“  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  : 

Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine. 
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the  very  shadow  of  which  this  Christian 
Endeavor  convention  was  held? 
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Mr.  Kozaki’s  Article  on  Church  Union 


Mr.  Kozaki  writes  in-tlie  current  issue  (in  Japanese)  on 
“Church  Union  and  the  National  Christian  Council”.  He 
undertakes  to  dispel  five  common  misunderstandings  viz. 
(1)  that  church  union  simply  seeks  to  save  money  (2)  that 
the  missionaries  and  mission  boards  would  prevent  it,  cit¬ 
ing  India  and  China  (3)  that  it  would  lessen  evangelistic 
zeal  by  the  elimination  of  denominational  competition  (4) 
that  Japanese  by  their  very  nature  cannot  cooperate  (5) 
that  it  w'ould  reduce  the  number  of  churches  and  throw 
ministers  out  of  employment.  He  concludes  that  it  is  the 
work  of  the  N.C.C.  to  combat  such  misunderstandings  as 
these,  and  to  advance  the  cause  in  every  possible  way. 
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Admiral  Kirkland’s  Strictures  on  American  Missionaries. 


By  an  American  Resident  in  Syria. 


The  missionary  interests  of  the  American 
Protestant  churches  in  Turkish  dominions 
are  located  largely  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  Presbyterians  have  as  their  field  Syria 
proper  and  the  Congregationalists  Asia 
■Minor.  Since  the  Armenian  outrages — a 
^series  of  barbarities  the.possibility  of  whose 
perpetration  makes  the  nation  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  deserving  |  of  extermination 
American  missions  and  missionaries  have 
been  in  jeopardy.  Not  only  this,  but 
destruction  of  American  property,  violation 
of  the  rights  of  domicile  and  threatened 
death  to  citizens  of  the  great  republic  who 
have  been  guaranteed  protection  by  the 
home  government  have  not  been  uncom¬ 
mon. 

Turkey  is  a  barbarous  nation.  The 
treaty  of  1830,  which  has  never  been  altered, 
between  the.United^States  and  that  power 
needs  but  to  be  read  to  prove  that  our 
treaty  makers  so  regarded  it.  The  fact 
that  no  change  has  been  made  in  that  treaty 
is  convincing  evidence  that  our  modern 
treaty  makers  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
their  predecessors.  Residence  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Turk  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
assure  any  doubter  that^the  United  States 
has  acted  wisely  thijs  far.  America  says, 
in  effect,  that  her  citizens  shall  not  be 
handed  over  to  a  nation  whose  power  is  not 
sufficient  to  control  the  lawless  hordes  that 
infest  it  and  whose  courts]grant  justice  only 
when  justice  pays  the  largest  bribe. 

Furthermore,  the  religion  of  the  Turk  is 
avowedly  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  those 
who  embrace  it  would  today,  if  they  dared, 
exterminate  every  Christian.  The  lives 
and  property  of  xVmericans  are  safe  within 
Turkish  lands  only  so  long  as  the  Turk 
knows  that  the  American  Covernment 
stands  ready  to  protect  them.  Let  it  once 
be  the  opinion  of  the  officials  that  America 
will  not  demand  immediate  and  serious 
redress  for  every  injury  committed  against 
the  property  and  persons  of  her  subjects  in 
Turkey,  and  the  result  would  bo  practical 
destruction  of  all  missionary  efforts. 

These  facts  are  well  understood  by  all 
those  who  know  the  conditions  and  are 
here  thus  briefly  stated  as  introductory  to 
some  remarks  concerning  the  widely  quoted 
statements  of  Admiral  Kirkland,  who,  as 
one  influential  journal  of  New  York  says, 
“is  hot  in  his  denunciation  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  Turkey.” 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
writer  of  this  is  not  a  missionary,  but  that 
he  knows  the  missionaries  and  their  work 
fully  as  well  as  does  the  admiral,  as  his 
residence  is  here;  and  that  he  also  knows 
all  the  admiral  did  for  missionary  or  any 
other  American  interests  during  his  en¬ 
forced  visit  in  the  early  spring  of  1895. 

On  account  of  his  position  as  admiral  of 
the  American  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  because  of  the  threatened  danger  to 
foreigners.  Admiral  Kirkland  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Syrian  coast  on  his  flag¬ 
ship  the  San  Francisco.  That  order  was 


esteemed  and  energetic  Consul  Gibson  of 
Beirut.  He  would  not  have  written  that 
dispatch  had  there  been  no  cause  for  it. 
The  authorities  would  not  have  ordered 
Admiral  Kirkland  to  proceed  to  the  Syrian 
coast  with  a  vessel  of  war  had  they  not  be- 


lieved  Consul  Gibson’s  statements.  As  one 
on  the  ground  I  know  the  consul  was  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  condi¬ 
tions.  The  admiral  came  as  far  as  Jaffa. 
There  was  no  trouble  there;  none  had  been 
reported.  Jaffa  has  no  harbor  and  the 
spring  storms  were  severe  just  at  that  time. 
The  San  Francisco  lay  off  Jaffa  two  full 
days  before  a  landing  could  be  effected. 
But  the  admiral  and  his  inferior  officers  had 
never  seen  Jerusalem  and  this  was  their 
opportunity.  American  interests  of  any 
kind  might  suffer,  their'  condition  was  not 
going  to  be  allowed  to  spoil  the  nice  pro¬ 
gram  arranged  by  those  who  had  been  sent 
to  protect  them. 

On  the  third  day  a  landing  was  effected 
at  Jaffa.  The  admiral,  fifteen  officers  and 
forty  of  the  crew  went  to  Jerusalem 
and  spent  three  days  in  “doing”  the 
city  and  its  neighborhood.  What  they  did 
while  in  the  Holy  City  every  inhabitant 
knows,  but  it  is  not  the  province  of  this 
article  to  detail  it.  Enough  that  it  was  the 
worst  exhibition  of  the  worst  Americanism 
that  could  have  been  produced.  The  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  admiral  himself  were  the 
amazement  of  all  and  caused  a  blush  of 
shame  to  every  American  in  the  city. 

At  the  termination  of  this  “junketing” 
tour,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  they  returned 
to  Jaffa  and  the  San  Francisco  steamed  off 
to  Pirreus.  It  did  not  go  near  the  seat  of 
danger.  The  admiral  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  troubles  and  was  correct  in  so  reporting 
to  the  Government  at  Washington.  He 
wisely  omitted  to  remark  that  he  had  not 
touched  at  Beirut  to  see  what  was  the 
basis  of  Consul  G.bson’s  fears,  nor  had  he 
gone  within  200  miles  of  the  points  where 
Americans  were  in  danger. 

The  Beirut  consul,  however,  was  not  to 
permit  such  an  utter  disregard  of  his  opin. 
ion,  or  those  whose  interests  were  in  his 
keeping,  to  pass.  Another  dispatch  to  the 
department  reported  this  and  from  his 
pleasant  cruising  Admiral  Kirkland  returned 
to  Syria.  He  was  furious  to  have  Lad  his 
plans  altered  by  so  small  an  individual  as 
a  consul,  and  sent  the  Marblehead,  Captain 
O’Neill,  to  Beirut.  He  himself  went  to 
Tripoli,  waited  for  the  Marblehead  to  join 
him  there,  having  on  board  Consul  Gibson, 
and  together  they  visited  the  troubled 
places.  That  visit,  the  presence  of  an 
American  man-pf  war,  evidencing  thus  the 
fact  that  America  had  not  forgotten  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  her  citizens  residing  in  Turkey, 
was  of  incalculable  benefit.  It  was  an  ar¬ 
gument  the  Turks,  who  thought  the  Amer¬ 
ican  navy  was  a  myth,  appreciated. 

Quiet  was  restored  and  protection  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  local  officials.  But  the 


mir^ was "provoEe^^ncRouTdnol  iorgive 
the  ones  who  had  caused  this  unpleasant 
mental  condition  by  their  continued  de¬ 
mands  to  know  whether  they  were  to  be 
protected  or  not  by  the  nation  whose  citi- j 
zens  they  were  and  which  had  guaranteed 
their  safety.  Consequently,  he  sent  broad¬ 
cast  this  statement,  which  is  as  vile  a  libel  j 
as  could  well  be  concocted,  that  “the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  taken  altogether,  are  a  bad  lot.” 
Let  it  be  sufficient  answer  to  that  charge  to 
say  that  Admiral  Kirkland  met  and  con¬ 
sulted  with  but  three  missionaries  during 
vj  his'^yrian  cruise.  What  it  was^ajjou^^c^^ 

three  that  caused  him  to  draw  his  whole¬ 
sale  conclusion  he  alone  knows.  The  men 
he  met  were  true,  loyal  Americans,  to  say 
nothing  about  their  Christianity. 

The  fact  is  that  among  all  the  varied  pof  - 
ulation  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  there  is  no 
class  of  people  whose  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munities  is  so  high  as  that  of  the  American 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Christian  missions.  The  people  among 
whom  they  live  may  have  little  regard  for 
their  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  but 
for  their  honesty  and  sincerity  will  be  heard 
nothing  but  expressions  of  the  highest  re¬ 
gard.  As  one  who  knows  many  of  them 
personally,  1  can  say  that  they  are  a  class  of 
men  and  women  of  whom  any  nation  may 
be  proud  to  say,  “They  are  my  people.” 
Nor  will  the  statement  of  any  man  who  is 
known  to  be  averse  to  missionary  effort  and 
whose  statement  is  made  after  viewing  the 
facts  from  the  deck  of  a  man  of  war,  during 
a  hasty  and  enforced  cruise,  have  any  effect 
upon  thinking  people. 

Admiral  Kirkland’s  assertion  that  “the 
cause  of  all  the  troubles  in  the  Armenian 
affair  may  be  traced  to  the  temerity  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  relying  upon  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Government,  defy  the 
local  laws,  and  count  upon  diplomatic  in¬ 
fluence  to  secure  them  from  punishment 
and  even  rebuke,”  is  the  assertion  surely 
of  an  unguarded  moment. 

If  American  missionaries  are  worthy  of 
any  word  of  commendation  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  it  is  that  they  are  reverent  in  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  laird.  The 
man  who  makes  a  statement  to  the  contrary 
is  guilty  of  one  of  two  things.  Either  hj 
ignorant  or  willfully  untruthful.  In  either 
event  he  is  deserving  of  the  severest  cen¬ 
sure.  Admiral  Kirkland  knows  nothing 
about  Armenia.  He  was  never  there.  He 
does  not  know  how  many  Americans  are 
there,  nor  what  those  who  are  there  are 
doing.  He  does  not  know  that  during  all 
the  late  Armenian  troubles  not  one  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary  suffered  any  injury  of  a 
serious  nature,  and  that  those  who  feared 
injury  when  they  wrote  to  the  legation  at 
Constantinople  about  it  were  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to.  Their  letters  were  not  even 
answered. 

Admiral  Kirkland’s  protest  “  against  the 
dispatch  of  a  war  ship  at  every  appeal  made 
by  the  missionaries,  most  of  whom  are  un- 


1 


1^  worthy  of  any 

j'^  very  fine,  but  it  would  be  interesting  read- 
^|C;|  ing  if  he  should  inform  us  how  many  such 
1  appeals  have  been  made  and,  when  made, 
.  how  they  have  b*een  answered.  There 


^Rkland  ordered  home. 


hasn’t  been  an  American  war  vessel  in  Svr- 


salem— the  inner  history  of  which,  if  given 
to  the  public,  would  make  a  chapter  of 
naval  maneuvers  which  would  reflect  little 
credit  upon  the  admiral  in  charge. 
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lAUDS  WORK  OF  Ml! 


the  HEAy^^HAND  pp  THEf  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION,  PALLS  ON  THE  ADMIRAL. 


SE\  ERAL,|,CHARG51S  OF  A  TRIVIAL,  NATURE  MADE 
against  HIM^teOMMODORE  SELFRIDGB 

appointed  to  the  command  of 

'■the  EUROPEAN  STATION. 
Washlng-ton,  Oct.  21 — A  sensation  In  Naval  cir¬ 
cles  was  caused  to-day  by  the  announcement  that 
Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Kirkland,  command¬ 
ing-  the  European  Naval  Station  of  the  United 
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^German  Colonial  Secretary  Says 
I  They  Aid  Colonial  Poiicv. 

I  The  natives  in  the  German  colonies 
were  called  Germany's  most  valuable 
capital  there  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Solf,  the 
German  Colonial  Secretary,  in  an  ad- 
f dress  delivered  in  Berlin  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  according  to  extracts  from  his 
speech  printed  in  the  London  press.  As 
reported  by  cable  at  the  time.  Dr.  Sol.' 
insisted  that  Germany  would  get  back 
;  all  of  her  colonies  after  the  war. 

.  After  speaking  of.  the'  Allies  refusal 
of  Germany'^  “  cordially  offered  hand 
of  peace,”  and  saying  that  nobody  could 
now  know  “  when  the  hour  of  deliver¬ 
ance  will  strike  for  suffering  humanity.” 
Dr.  Solf  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  to  the  German  niis- 
sionaries  as  “  the  brave  pioneers  of  the 
i  Christian  faith  and  German  civiliza-. 

;  tion.”  He  then  defined  as  follows  the 
duties  of  the  German  missionary: 

“  I  should  like  to  say  here  what  great 
importance  attaches  to  the  missions, 
not  only  for  the  propagation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  sense  of  our  Lord  and 
i  Saviour,  but  also  for  our  whole  prac¬ 
tical  colonial  policy.  The  conversion  of 
natives  from  heathen  customs  and  ex¬ 
cesses  of  superstition,  and  their  edu¬ 
cation  for  Christianity  and  Kultur— that 
is  the  only  way  by  which  native  race.? 
can  be  permanently  and  securely  made 
into  useful  members  of  the  human  com¬ 
munity  of  Kultur. 

”  The  natives  are  our  most  valuable 
capital  in  the  colonies.  Anybody  who 
helps  them  on  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  divine  message  and  by  the  works 
of  Christian  charity  is  serving  not  only 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  but  also  the 
State  idea  and  the  Fatherland.” 
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States,  had  been  detached  from  duty  and  ordered 
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The  communication  on  another  page  con¬ 
cerning  AtTmiral  Kirkland  and  his  doings  in 
Turkish  dominions  i»  by  a  gentleman  person¬ 
ally  known  to  us,‘rfsident  for  some  years  in 
the  'East,  and  not  officially  connected  with 

.  ..  ♦  _  __  -rrr„  l-.  ..1  i  4-i-v 


any  Christian  mission.  We  believe  him  to 


be  ^  thoroughly  reliable  witness.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  an  American  naval  officer,  if  it  be 
what  he  implies,  is  to  the  deep  discredit  of 
the  United  S cates,  to  say  nothing  of  his  gross 
insuit  toA^^merican  citi^M,  whose  rights  he 
was  sent  to  defend.  /  ■f'  /  ^ 


home.  It  is  expected  that  Admiral  Kirkland  will 
apply  at  once  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
Commodore  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  jr.,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  commanding  officer  of  the  European 
station. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  rumored  that 
Secretary  Herbert  was  not  pleased  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Admiral  Kirkland.  Dissatisfaction  was 
first  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Admiral  in  send¬ 
ing  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  election  to 
President  Paure,  of  France.  Secretary  Herbert 
construed  this  as  entirely  wrong,  holding  that  the 
official  position  of  the  Admiral,  representing  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  European 
waters,  precluded  him  from  making  any  comment 
whatever  with  reference  to  French  politics,  and 
sent  a  letter  of  reprimand.  Admiral  Kirkland 
^  was  not  slow  to  respond,  and  he  did  so  by  appeal- 
4  President  to  overrule  Secretary  Her- 

•vl  strictures  on  his  conduct.  He  asserted  In 

h  his  own  defence  that  he  had  known  President 
;,i  Faure  personally  and  'ne  had  merely  congratu¬ 
lated  him  In  a  personal  capacity,  and  not  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  It  Is  not  known 
what  action  the  President  took  In  the  matter, 
but  the  detachment  of  the  Admiral  indicates 
that  the  Secretary  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Admiral  Kirkland  next  came  Into  public  notice 
through  a  newspaper  interview  In  which  he 
made  some  comments  on  che  character  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  In  Syria,  whither  he  had  been 
to  give  them  protection  during  the  Armenian 
troubles.  This  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Navy  Department  by  a  protest  from  religious 
organizations  in  Boston.  Shortly  following  this 
'  second  cause  of  dissatisfaction  came  a  complaint 

^  chaplain  in  the  Navy  that  the  Admiral 
"  I  Insulted  him  before  a  number  of  officers  dur¬ 

ing  the  festivities  at  the  opening  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  where  Admiral  Kirkland  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  United  States  fleet.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  chaplain  that  while  he  was  standing  with 
Admiral  Kirkland  and  a  group  of  other  officers 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  flagship  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  Admiral  turned  to  him  and  ordered 
him  below  in  a  brusque,  if  not  Insulting  manner, 
because  he  was  not  attired  in  full  dress  uniform. 
The  chaplain,  in  his  letter  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  made  plain  that  the  chaplains  have  only 
one  regulation  uniform,  which  serves  for  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  he  therefore  believed  himself  very 
badly  used.  It  is  said  that  Secretary  Herbert 
sided  with  the  chaplain  in  his  Complaint,  but 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  took  official  action 
upon  it. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  of  Admiral  Kirk¬ 
land,  others  reached  the  Navy  Department  of  a 
more  personal  nature,  and  after  making  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  matter  and  consulting  President 
Cleveland,  Secretary  Herbert  to-day  issued  the 
order  of  detachment.  Admiral  Kirkland  will 
probably  receive  the  news  by  cable  at  Algiers, 
for  which  place  the  San  Francisco,  sailed  to-day 
from  Gibraltar,  according  to  a  dispatch  received 
at  the  Navy  Department.  ^ 

While  th-«f  recall  is,  of  t»u^»tl.i8r-..S;.,apli>nentary 

»  Arlmiral  TCirklRnd.  thprfl'ic!  _ _  _ 
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to  Admiral  Kirkland,  there 'is  no  disposition  at 
the  Department  to  belittle  his  record  as  a  sailor 
He  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  action  and  of  quick 
perception,  and  always  ready  to  do  his  duty.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Navy  from  North  Carolina 
in  1850,  and  attained  his  present  rank  on  March  1 
1  a  st 


If  ELCOME  TO  ELKUS 

GIVEN  BY  CITIZENS 

* 

Ambassador  Tells  Mayor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Turkey’s  Good- 
Will  Toward  America. 


HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  WILSON 


President  Is  Counted  One  of  the 
Greatest  Statesmen  of  All  Time, 
eclares. 


Abram  I.  Elkus!  AJbbassacJDr  to  Tur-  , 
key,  was  welcomed  home  yesterday  by  | 
New  York  City,  The  message  he  brought  j 
was  that  the  humanitarian  work  done  in 
Turkey  by  Americans  had  engendered 
among  the  peopies  of  that  nation  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude  that  would  never  be 
forgotten,  a  feeling  that  would  last 
through  the  war  and  afterward  and  was 
bound  to  have  its  effect  on  any  relations  ^ 

I  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey.  L 
1  Mr.  Elkus  reached  this  country  Wednes-  ! 
day. 

In  an  address  at  the  City  Hall,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Elkus  said  that  in  all  the  countries 
he  had  traversed  on  his  long  ,way  home 
he  had  found  President  Wilson  held  up 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  statesmen  . 
of  all  time.  The  Ambassador  showed  the 
effect  of  his  recent  illness,  but  told  his 
friends  that  he  had  been  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  sea  voyage  home.  We  was 
in  good  spirits  and  smiled  his  gratitude 
at  the  hand  shakes  of  his  ..ir»r 

“  It  is  gratifying  to  every  New  Tt  o  ker 
to  come  back  to  his  home.  Mr.  Elkus 
said  In  the  Mayor’s  reception  room.  it 
is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  me,  not  only  a 
native  of  the  city,  but  one  educated  in  its 
public  schools  and  colleges,  hav  i 

the  privilege  of  still  serving  his  State  In  | 
the  work  of  educating  its  young  men  and  , 
young  women.  1  am  more  than  gr^eful  , 
to  the  Mayor  and  to  the  eommittee  for  ; 
this  very'  kind  reception  and  these  very  j, 
kind  words.  I  can  only  say  that  1  hope  | 
to  deserve  all  that  you  have  been  kind  « 

enough  to  say.  ,  , 

"  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  hear 
something  about  Turkey,  the  land  to 
which  I  was  accredited,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  there.  Under 
diplomatic  usage  I  am  prohibited,  ot 
course,  from  speaking  as  freely  as  1 
might  elect  to  do  of  things  and  events 
there.  My  life  w-as  a  busy  one.  I  repre¬ 
sented  the  interests  of  ten  different 
countries,  beginning  with  Great  Britain 
and  ending  with  Montenegro.  When  a 
British  subject  was  not  in  trouble  in 
any  one  day  there  usually  was  to  be 
found  some  innocent  Albanian  or  Monw- 
r.egrin  pleading  for  the  assistance  of  the 
American  Government,  and  I  cari  tnitn- 
fully  say  that  that  was  never  refused. 

Tells  of  Work  of  Relief. 

"America  and  Americans  are  much 
appreciated  and  much  prized  in  that  j 
country  because  of  tlfe  great  generosity  t 
shown  by  the  American  people  in  feeding ; 
and  succoring  the  poor  and  the  sick,  ■ 
regardless  of  race  or  creed.  As  a  large  \ 
part  of  the  money  sent  to  Turkey  came  E 
through  me  and  most  of  it  was  ex- 
pended  with  my  advice  or  assistance,  it 
is  not  inopportune  to  say  a  word  as  to 
how  this  was  expended.  Money  was 
given  to  many  poor  people  in  the  shape 
of  a  dally  allowance,  but  this  was  found 
Inadequate,  and  to  meet  the  situation  a 
number  of  soup  kitchehs  were  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  not  only  Constanti¬ 
nople  but  other  parts  Of  the  empire. 
These  met  with  such  success  and  were 
so  highly  prized  that  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  American  initiative  the 
tribute  of  establishing  soup  kitchens 
Itself.  Whensoever  the  time  arrives  for 
the  resumption  of  friendly  relations  with 
Turkey  I  have  no  doubt  that  American 
generosity  will  bo  remembered  to  the 
credit  of  America  and  Americans. 

‘‘  Greater,  however,  than 


Turki.sh  people  by  those 
and  women  who  JL  *2 

the  service  of  humanity  in  tending  to 
the  sick.  Irreupoctive  of  ''ace  or  creed, 
and,  above  all.  did  so  much  to  build  up 
the  future  of  Turkey  by  training  those 
young  people  in  American  Ideas  and 
Ameincan  Ideals.  I  wish  1  had  the  time 
to  mention  them  by  name,  because  they 
1  deserve  that.  I  can  say  to  those  Pf ople 
who  in  the  past  and  are  now  contribut- 
|lng  the  amounts!  by  which  these  instuu- 
I  tions  have  been  and  are  maintained, 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  service  to 
humanity  at  large  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind  than  by  continuing  their  sup¬ 
port  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  enter- 
I  prises  which  have  proved  a  groat  bless- 
|lng  in  the  Near  East.  A  special  word 
I  of  praise  should  he  spoken  for  those 
men  and  women  who  have,  despite  all 
I  entreaties  of  mine  or  the  Governments, 
I  refused  to  desert  their  posts  and  have 
I  cheerfully  elected  to  face  the  hardships 
I  which  must  endure  and  milst  ensue 
lupon  their  remaining  in  Turkey  now. 
|A11  honor  to  them. 

Journey  Through  Many  Countries. 

“  On  my  Journey  from  Constantinople 
to  America  it  was  my 'privilege  to  pass 
through  many  countries  and  to  speak 
to  many  men  belonging  both  to  our 
allies  and  the  Central  Powers,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  Joy  to  note  the  new 
and  high  place  which  America,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  foremost  states¬ 
man  of  the  world,  Woodrow  Wilson,  has 
achieved  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  our 
friends  and  allies  but  In  the  judgment 
of  those  enemy  countries  which  recog¬ 
nize  his  transcendent  statesmanship. 

“  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present 
at  the  historic  moment  when  General 
Pershing  was  received  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  Prance  and  to  hear  that 
great  orator,  Viviani,  describe  his  visit 
to  America  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  their  hearty 
and  whole-souled  support  of  Pi'ance  and 
her  Allies.  Both  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  and  the  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  David  Lloyd  George, 
charged  me  to  express  to'tho  American 
people  their  appreciation  and  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  peoples  of  the  service 
which  the  American  people  will  increas¬ 
ingly  render  to  them. 

“  When  I  left,  this  country  about  a 
year  ago  public  opinion  had  not  defi¬ 
nitely  cf j'stallized  as  to  whether  we 
should  enter  the  war  or  not.  Then 
cams  the  epoch-making  attempt  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  to  establish  peace  between 
the  warring  nations,  the  echoes  of 
which  stirred  the  far-distant  Eastern 
lands.  The  Teutonic  powers  chose  to 
continue  the  war.  The  American  people 
were  not  free  to  do  otherwise  than  they 
elected  to  do  under  the  high-minded 
leadership  of  President  Wilson,  to  sup¬ 
port  those  nations  which  with  our  help 
are  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy.  I  return  to  my  native  land  and 
find  a  united, nation,  one  and  indivisible 
In  its  purpose  to  see  the  war  through 
to  the  end  that  the  American  principles 
of  liberty  may  be  established  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.” 

Ambassador  Elkus  arrived  at  tho  City 
Hall  at  noon,  accompanied  by  George  W. 
Wlckersham,  chairman  of  the  Mayor’s 
committee;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Henry  L.  Newbold,  Military  AttachS 
to  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Con¬ 
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pie  with  sfnginar  approvah 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  even 
in  the  shadow  of  war  the  good  will  of 
the  Turkish  people  toward  this  country 
and  their  appreciation  has  not  been  lost. 

It  is  no  mean  tribute  to  say  that  no 
trace  of  indiscretion  has  come  to  us  in 
any  of  your  utterances  In  the  trying 
times  you  have  gone  through.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  striking  gratification 
to  us  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Turkish 
people  and  the  Turkish  Government 
shown  to  you  at  the  time  of  your  Illness 
was  such  as  the  representative  of  no 
other  Government  received.  It  is  due 
to  you  to  say  that  your  personal  and  of¬ 
ficial  character  have  contributed  to  thi.s 
in  no  small  degree.” 

After  his  address,  Mr.  Elkus  shook 
hands  with  the  members  of  the  com,- 
mlttee  and  left  the  City  Hall.  A  noon¬ 
day  crowd  of  10,000  had  gathered  out¬ 
side  and  cheered  the  home-coming  Am¬ 
bassador. 

Mr.  Elkus  received  a  large  number  of 
callers  at  his  office  at  ill  Broadway 
yesterday  morning.  Among  the  visitors  > 
wets  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise.  After  he  ; 
had  talked  with  the  Ambassador,  Dr.  ' 
Wise  said  :  f 

“  Everybody  knows  Elkus  ha.s  made 
good  in  a  particularly  important  post,  . 
and  no  reception  to  him  can  be  too  ; 
cordial.  I  think  we  all  feel  that  he  used 
rare  tact  and  ability  as  the  representa-  t 
tive  of  this  Government  In  a  country  1 
allied  with  a  country  with  which  we  are 
at  war.  He  has  been  a  credit  to  the ,, 
nation.” 

Mr.  Elkus  went  tO  the  Bankers’  Club 
at  120  Broadway,  and  met  the  members 
of  the  Mayor’s  Committee.  To  reporters 
Mr.  Elkus  said  he  wOuld  have  no  state¬ 
ment  to  make  about  war  conditions  in 
Turkey  until  after  he  had  gone  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  reported  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  automobile  carrying  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  Tvas  the  centre  or  cheers  as  it 
moved  up  Broadway  to  the  City  Hall. 


stantinople.  In  welcoming  Ambassador  ^ 
Elkus,  Mayor  Mitchel  said  ; 

“  Mr.  Ambassador,  your  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  city  are  indeed  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  you  back  to  your 
native  city  and  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  distinguished  service  you  have  been 
enabled  to  render  this  country  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  Today,  too,  we 
are  glad  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness  contract¬ 
ed  in  the  Service  of  your  country.  The 
risk  and  exposure  to  tliat  disease  came 
to  you  because  of  the  work  you  w6re  en¬ 
gaged  upon  in  behalf  of  America  and 
Americans.  We  recognize  and  appreci¬ 
ate  your  good  work  in  the  -protection  of 
American  citizens  in  Turkey,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  colleges  in  Turkey,  and 
df  the  American  missionaries  there. 

“  That  you  have  represented  your 
country  well,  we  know.  That  you  have 
the  full  approval  and  appreciation  of  all 
your  fellow  citizens,  you  must  know. 
Your  native  city  welcomes  you  with 
great  pleasure  and  congTglUlates  you 
upon  what  you  have  accomplished.” 

Then,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of 
citizens,  Mr.  Wickefsham  said; 

■•Allow  me  to  supplement  what  His 
Honor  has  said  upon  what  the  city  of 
New  York  feels  and  the  nride  It  takes  In 
your  accomplishments.  ‘  You  are  the 
last  of  a  long  list  of  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
United  States  has  long  felt  a  peculiar 
Interest  in  Turkey,  and  our  efforts  there 
hove  been  received  by  the  Turkish  peo 
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Methodist  Bishop 
Heard  with  Noted 
British  Diplomat 

G-reat  Britain’s  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  James  Bryce,  and  Bishop 
J.  E.  Hartzell,  representatiye  of  the 
Jlethodist  Episcopal  Ch-arch  in  Africa, 
were  the  speakers  at  last  night’s  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  meeting  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  They  sounded  a 
clarion  call  for  men  and  women  to  carry 
t3ie  go.spel  to  the  non-Christian  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  latter  speaker  dealing 
with  his  own  familiar  field,  Africa. 

At  the  hour  of  opening  the  building 
was  filled,  many  Rochester  clergymen, 
distinguished  officials  of  the  movement 
and  visitors  being  on  the  platform, 
.lohn  R.  Mott  presided. 

In  concluding  his  introductory  address 
ou  Ambassador  Bryce  Mr.  Mott  said 
that  he  was  not  only  the  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain,  but  an  ambassador  of 
(  ’hrist.  Mr.  Mott  said  that  the  presence 
of  ^Ir.  Bryce  was  an  honor  and  an  un¬ 
usual  one.  There  was  a  timeliness,  he 
said,  in  the  coming  of  Ambassador 
Bryce,  for  he  was  a.  distinguished 
student  and  had  been  himself  a  great 
professor  in  Oxford  University,  lie 
was  helping  the  nations  to  understand 
one  another,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
was  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of  life 
and  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Address  of  the  Ambassador. 

The  address  of  Ambassador  Bryce  fol¬ 
lows: 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  university  men.  You  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  tlower  of  the  youth  of 
this  country.  Whether  it  is  science  or 
literature  or  philosophy  or  history  that 
you  pursue,  your  aim  is  kuowdedge, 
knowledge  which  doubles  a  man’s  power 
over  nature  and  his  fellow  men,  knowl¬ 
edge  which  opens  the  door  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  past  and  makes  us  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages,  knowledge  which  enab.es  you  to 
render  more  efficient  service  to  God  and 
to  your  fellow-men. 

“You,  assembled  here  as  delegates, 
represent  the  united  spirit  and- impulse 
>{  hundreds  of  universities  aud  colleges, 
not  competing  with  one  another  in  trials 
ftrengrh  O-Wfl  -ekHi,  but  banded  to- 
getliev  for  a  noble  cause.  As  thoughl- 
ful  men  and  e-arnest  men.  you  have  felt 
i  he  need  and  heard  the  call  to  help  in 
spreading  the  message  of  the  gospel.  ^  on 
recognize  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  ohil- 
Ireri  of  those  races  that  received  Ghris- 
nanity  many  centuries  ago  that  nearly 
i  (WO  thousand  years  after  our  Lord’s 
coming  many  parts  of  the  earth,  many 
millions  of  mankind,  should  still  remain 
in  the  ancient  darkness.  So  yon  are 
engaged  in  a  great  effort  to  secure  that 
within  this  generation  the  true  light  shall 
be  carried  forth  info  all  lands. 

Critical  and  Auspicious  Time. 

"  .The  moment  is  a  critical  one,  and  it 
is  also  an  auspicious  one.  Since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  new  world  more  than  four 
centuries  ago  there  has  never  been  a  time 
of  such  change  aud  advance  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration  and  development  of  this  globe 
of  ours.  The  process  which  moved 
slowly  in  the  sixteenth  century  has  lat- 
lerly  moved  so  quickly  that  now'  nine- 
tenths  of  the  habitable  earth  is  under  the 
control  of  so-called  Christian  powers  and 
though  vast  multitudes  remain  non- 
f'hristian  there  is  scarcely  one  spot  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  white  race  is 
not  felt  and  in  -which  the  uncivilized  or 
jemi-civilized  native  peoples  are  not  be- 
■ng  penetrated  by  the  ideas  and  habits 
jf  those  more  advanced  nations. 


“I'he  old  religions  are  shaken; 
are  crumbling,  they  are  losing  their 
hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
old  peoples,  and  before  many  years  have 
passed,  little  may  remain  of  the  weaker 
among  them  except  some  superstitious 
usjiges  of  scanty  meaning  and  forgotten 
origin.  Others  may  be' strong  enough  to 
last  longer,  yet  will  be  disintegrated.  Our 
Western  civilization,  borne  on  the  wings 
of  modern  science,  is  shattering  the  an- 
cie.ut  ways  of  life,  breaking  up  the 
tribes,  extinguishing  the  customs,  the 

traditions,  the  beliefs,  the  morality,  such 
!»s  it  was,  of  these  peoples. 

Time  to  Implant  New  Faith. 

“The  customs  were  often  bad  and  im¬ 
moral,  yet  some  of  the  old  customs  and 
beliefs  had  a  good  influence  on  conduct. 
They  held  society  together  by  ties  other 
than  those  of  force;  they  inculcated 
some  virtues,  hospitality,  good  faith  to  I 


erlnod  between  them  aud  onrse: 
teaching  them  that  hH  are  children  o 
one  Father.  It  is  riet^ded  uow,  at  thi 
precious,  this  criti  -al  moment.  Are  w 
not  responsib'e  in  God's  sight  for  guidinj 
and  helping  those  whose  fate  we  hav( 
taken  in  our  hands? 

Imperfect  Power  at  Home. 

“Though  you  all  wish  to  help  missions 
you  cannot  all  be  missionaries;  .nor  i-s  i 
only  by  missions  in  foreign  lands  tha 
the  world  is  to  be  evangelized.  I  liavd 
spoken  of  the  harm  done  by  members! 
of  Ghristian  nations  who  disregard  thdfe 
teaching  of  their  religion.  But  apartlp;, 
from  those  more  flagrant  eases,  the 
greate.st  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  abroad  is  the  imperfect  power  jl?,  / 
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one  another,  compassion  toward  the 
helpless. 

“Is  not  this  the  time  when,  having 
destroyed  those  old  beliefs  by  which 
these  races  have  lived,  we  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  .nations  should  give  them  that  which 
.will  fill  the  void  that  we  have  been  mak¬ 
ing?  Our  material  civilization  is  root¬ 
ing  out  the  old  ways  of  life,  let  us  im¬ 
plant  a  new  and  better  faith,  and  im¬ 
plant  it  at  once,  before  the  instinct 
which  made  these  peoples  feel  that  there 
was  a  Higher  Power  above  them,  an  in¬ 
stinct  discernible  even  in  the  lower  races, 
has  faded  from  their  minds.  Would  it 
not  be  a  calamity  for  them  if  their  life 
came  to  he  a  purely  material  one,  the 
sense  of  reverence  and  the  wish  to 
worship  having  wholly  died  out  of 
their  souls?  And  are  not  we,  whose 
oo.nquering  march  had  destroyed  the 
old  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  back¬ 
ward  race,  responsible  for  their  future 
aud  bound  to  turn  to  account  for  their 
good  the  changes  wo  have  wrought? 

Evil  Work  of  Adventurers. 
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which  it  exerts  at  home. 

“I  don’t  mean  merely  that  there  is  all 
around  us  in  the  lowest  parts  of  our 
■■  cities  a  mass  of  practical  heathendom. 

I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  standard  of  Cliristian  life  the 
New  Testament  gives  and  which  we  all 
profos.s  to  accept,  and  the  faint  efforts 
we  make  to  reach  it.  If  you  study  the  |i< 
history  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  no  jfi 
study  is  more  profitable  than  that  of 
church  history,  especially  early  church 
history,  you  will  be  struck  by  two  of  the 
causes  which  greatly  helped  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  iu  the  ancient  world.  One 
was  the  impression  made  by  the  lives  of 
the  early  Christians,  by  their  purity, 
their  honesty,  their  unworldiness,  their 
love  to  one  unother.  The  other — les*  ^ 
important,  but  real  with  the  more  edn-  W 
^ted  men — was  the  beauty  and  loftiness 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  writings  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  Psalms  and  th.e^^ 
Prophets. 

Had  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  offr 
the  first  ages  continued  the  world  would 

have  been  evangelizcnl  long  ago.  If  you 
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“This  proces.s  of  destruction  is  not 
all  that  the  white  races  have  done  to 
tile  uncivilized.  There  has  often  been 
something  worse.  Instead  of  being 
merely  left  ignorant,  the  backward 
races  have  sometimes  received  impres¬ 
sions  of  Christianity  which  it  were  far  | 
better  for  them  not  to  have  known.  1 
It  has  too  often  come  to  them  as  the 
religion  of  adventurers  who,  bearing  ' 
the  Christian  name,  have  despoiled 
them  or  tricked  them  out  of  their 
lands,  have  exploited  'their  mines,  used  , 
their  labor,  have  ruined  them  by  I 
strong  drinks,  have  treated  them 
sometimes  with  roughness  and  scorn, 
sometimes  with  barbarity. 

“Such,  rapacious  men,  of  whom  there 
have  been  too  many  in  the  new  countries, 
men  who  are  the  foul  scum  on  the  ad¬ 
vancing  wave  of  civilization,  undo  and 
unteaeh  by  their  lives  what  Christian- 
ity  teaclies  by  its  precepts.  It  is  hard**  ' 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  countries  that 
are  being  explored  or  developed:  but 
the  presence  of  their  untoward  in¬ 
fluence  makes  it  doubly  needful  that 
there  should  be  iu  all  the.se  lands 
a  teaching  of  Christianity  by  other  and 
better  men  Avhose  lives  bear  witness  to 
the  truth. 

“This  is  the  moment  when  the  Gos¬ 
pel  should  come  to  them  both  as  a  ben¬ 
eficent  power,  protecting  them  against 
oppression,  and  as  a  religion  which, 
while  it  gives  them  a  higher  and  purer 
morality  and  a  higher  conception  of. 
Divinity  aud  of  humanity,  is  also  tof 
lead  them  upward  by  friendly  sympa¬ 
thy  and  try  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
them  and  their  chilized  rulers.  TheJ 
should  learn  to  know  Christianity  as  <  ,j 
gift  of  God  to  the  world,  uniting  al  i 
mankind.  The  Gospel  is  needed^  no  j 
only  to  give  light  to  those  who  sit  i  | 
darkle  ==.  but  to  create  a  bond  of  brotl 


0 
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.seek  to  evangelize  it  now  in  your  own 
time;  remember  that  each  one  of  you  is  1^}. 
a  missionary,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil.  [•, 
Each  by  his  acts  and  words  is  spread¬ 
ing  or  retarding  the  'power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  ‘None  of  us  livetli  to  himself’  and 
his  life  is  a  witness  to  the  fullness  or  to 
the  hollowness  of  'his  faith. 

“I  have  tried  to  point  out  tliat  this 
age  of  ours  is  a  time  of  necessity  and 
of  opportunity,  a  time  when  it  is  both 
more  needful  and  more  possible  than 
,1  perhaps  ever  before  to  send  the  light 
j^'lforth  over  the  earth.  But  it  is  also  a_ 

•  I  time  of  temptation.  There  has  never 
been  in  English-speaking  countries  an 
{'  age  which  .so  drew  men  to  the  pursuit  ' 
of  wealth  aud  eiijoyinent,  because  tlie  . 
chances  Avere  never  so  fully  open  to  all.  j 
the  means  of  winning  Avealtli  never  so; 
t  various  aud  ample,  the  prizes  never  so  ^ 

,  ,,  glittering. 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  hard  for  f', 
any  young  man  of  force  and  spirit  not  to  |c  . 
feel  the  impulse  to  fling  himself  into  the  p-; 
current.  Many  of  those  who  do  so  are  fir-- 
oA'ermastered  aud  swept  away  by  the  cur- 
lent,  and  come  to  think  that  success  and  i^v : 
Avealth  with  the  power  and  fame,  which 
Avealth  brings  are  the  chief  aim  aud  end 
of  life. 

Wealth  and  Its  Perils. 


m 


“Nevertheless  the  old  truth  still  re¬ 
mains.  ‘A  man’s  wealth  cousisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesseth.’  ‘“What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  Avhole  Avorld  aud  lose  his 
own  soul.’  No  doubt  the  pleasure  that 
success  brings  is  a  real  pleasure  and  a 
legitimate  pleasure.  We  are  meant  to 
make  the  most  of  such  talents  as  Ave 
have  received;  and  when  a  man  achieves 
the  success  Avhicli  gives  him  standing  and 
influence  in  the  community  he  becomes 
better  able  to  help  others  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  causes. 


■'  — ^  ...  .  •  .  •■  .  r  •  y-  <■  r-...-.-  - — 

“It  is  not  in  the  exertion  to  the  utmost 
of  one’s  powers  that  danger  lies,  but  in 
valuing  too  much  the  earthly  things  that 
make  the  outside  of  life  and  in  forget¬ 
ting  that  success  is  admirable  only  as  It 
is  consecrated  to  noble  purposes,  that 
righteousness  is  the  true  riches,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us. 

“Surely  there  never  was  a  time  when 
,we  have  all  so  mnch  need  to  remem- 
iber  the  warnings  of  our  Lord  against 
!the  love  of  money  and  of  what  money 
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gives.  Whoever  resists  These  lempta- 

tions  and  lives  in  the  true  Gospel  spirit, 
whether  he  goes  forth  as  a  missionary 
or  not,  is  bearing  his  part  in  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world  and  in  helping  to 
plant  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

“Some  one  has  said  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  saints  and  the  great  reglious 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  summed 
up  in  a  famous  line  of  Dante  ‘In  sua 
volontade  a  la  nostra  pace.’  In  His  will, 
that  is  in  the  will  of  God,  is  our  peace. 

“It  is  indeed  a  sentence  that  has  been 
full  of  strength  and  comfort  to  many 
and  it  expresses  one  vital  side  of  the 
Christian  life.  Contentment  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  faith  and  hope,  these  which  were  so 
needed  in  the  stormy  days  of  tli  ^  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  are  still  needed  by  us  all. 

“But  there  is  also  another  s'entem'e 
which  rises  to  the  mind  of  one  who  looks 
upon  a  great  assembly  of  young  men  of 
our  own  strenuous  race,  young  men  full 
of  zeal  and  energy,  many  of  whom  will 
go  forth  as  evangelists  over  the  world; 
and  I  repeat  it  to  you  with  earnest  hopes 
for  the  good  which  you  will  do,  be  it 
abroad  or  at  home.  It  is  a  sentence  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  Christian 
missionaries,  the  apostle  sent  forth  to 
the  Gentile  world,  whose  life  of  un¬ 
daunted  courage  and  untiring  service 
bore  witness  to  his  faith: 

“  t.nerefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for  as  much  as 
ye  know  that  yo>ur  labor  is  not  vain  in 
the  Lord.’  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Mott  said  that  he  fo-and  it 
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residence  of  over  two  years  in  Turkey 
has  given  me  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  see  the  work  of  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  and  to  know  the  workers  intimately. 

Without  hesitation  I  declare  my  high 
opinion  of  their  keen  insight  into  the  real 
needs  of  the  people  of  Turkey.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  the  right  idea.  They  go 
straight  to  the  foundations  and  provide 
those  intellectual,  physical,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  benefits  upon  which  alone  any  true 
civilization  can  be  built.  The  missionaries 
are  the  devoted  friends  of  the  people  of 
Turkey  and  they  are  my  friends.  They 
are  brave,  intelligent  and  unselfish  men 
and  women.  I  have  come  to  respect  all 
and  love  many  of  them. 

“As  an  American  citizen  I  have  been 
proud  of  them.  As  an  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Turkey  I  have  been  delighted  to 
help  them.” 

(Signed)  Henry  Morgenthau 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  December  5th, 19 1? • 


entirely  agree  -with  you  in  regard,  to  the  missionary  ■work* 

I  think  it  would,  bo  a  real  misfortune,  a  misfortune  of  lasting 
consequence,  if  the  missionary  program  for  the  world  should  be 
interrupted*  I’here  are  many  calls  for  money,  of  course,  and  I 
can  quite  understand  that  it  may  become  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  obtain  money  for  missionary  enterprises,  but  that  the  -work  uMer- 
taken  whould  be  continued  and  continued  at  its  full  force, 

seems  to  me  of  capital  necessity,  and  I  for  one  hope  that  there  may 
be  no  slackening  or  recession  of  any  sort* 

*♦1  wish  that  I  had  time  to  write  you  as  fully  as  this  great 
subject  demands,  but  I  have  put  my  whole  thought  into  these  few 
sentences  and  I  hope  you  will  feel  at  liberty  to  use  this  espreswion 
of  opinion  in  any  way  that  you  think  best* 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

V/OODROW  WILSOir.** 


>  h-% 


HEN  I  went  out  to  India,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  had  no  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  Christian  missions  and  no 
intention  of  studying  them.  I^Iy  sole  pur- 
pose  was  to  make  observations  in  the  field 
of  hygiene  and  public  health,  for  use  in 
a  book  on  international  public  health 
which  I  then  intended  to  write.  I  worked 
hard  on  my  chosen  line.  But  I  could 
neither  have  worked  hard  nor  have  thought 
‘f*  carefully  on  that  or  any  other  line,  in 


Should  Christian  missionaries  ally 
themselves  with  the  cause  of  National¬ 
ism  in  the  lands  to  which  they  have 
been  sent  as  ambassadors  of  Christ? 


The  Modernist  missionary  says  they 
should. 


tv,  India,  without  coming  to  see  that  India’s 


Again  and  again,  in  different  guises,  did 
loth  enemies  and  friends  bring  to  our  Lord 
lolitical  questions  identical  with  those  that 
nd  India  today.  “Is  it  lawful  to  give 
ibute  unto  Csesar?”  But  not  for  a  mo¬ 


ment  is  His  vision  lowered.  Not  once 


aes  he  diverge  from  single  loyalty  to  his 


Not  once  does  he  lose 


^  >|*ivine  commission. 

^^^ght  of  the  one  great  need  of  the  people  — 


need  that  his  Father  has  sent  him  to  fill. 
fll^lKVhose  is  this  image  and  superscription? 

•  •  Render  therefore  unto  Csesar  the 
'^'■'"■^ings  which  are  Csesar’s ;  and  unto  God 
e  things  that  are  God’s.”  And,  “What 
all  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
hole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?” 
ly  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.” 
Confronted  and  importuned  by  a  human- 
inflamed  with  nationalism,  with  race 
sentments,  and  with  political  grievances, 
bitions,  and  desires,  he  denies  any 
eight  or  significance  to  these  matters  in 
mparison  with  the  one  great  gift  that  he 
me  to  bring  our  needy  world  —  his  Gos- 
_,yl.  in  which  we  acclaim  the  solvent  and 
through  grace  of  his  triumphant  sac- 
M|^;fice,  for  every  earthly  ill. 


The  brilliant  and  fearless  author  of 
“Mother  India”  has  convictions  of  a 
different  sort — and  she  has  the  example 
and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
on  her  side. 


deepest  need  is  for  a  new  set  of  ethics ; 
that  Hinduism  does  not  and  will  not  meet 
that  need;  and  that  the  typical  Hindu  re- 
mains,  after  receiving  secular  Western 
education,  under  the  same  ethical  domina¬ 
tion  that  controlled  him  before. 

Subsequent  years  of  study  of  Hindu  in¬ 
fluence  and  action  have  only  confirmed  me 
in  the  belief  that  the  one  hope  for  sound, 
!|!fiwide,  and  permanent  betterment  of  Hindu 
social  evils  —  evils  that  otherwise  spell  the 
death  of  a  people  —  lies  in  the  ethics  of 
Christ. 

■,V|(  When  our  Lord  took  up  his  work  in 
Palestine,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  he 
if^f'Sentered  a  human  scene  closely  akin  to  that 
V!-J||of  India  today.  A  country  under  govern- 
fejiment  by  aliens,  and  kept  continuously  astir 
ilJ^'Pgainst  that  Government  by  men  them- 
Is^^elves  ambitious  to  snatch  the  reins ;  a 
fiV'^riountry  too  torn  with  internal  jealousies, 
i^Aftlistrusts,  and  hatreds  to  set  up  and  main- 
]fj^|ain  a  united  front ;  a  country  drugged 
ith  songs  of  the  glories  of  the  past  and 
ments  for  the  subjection  of  the  present; 
country  tragically  lacking  any  true  spir- 
ual  leader  to  show  it  that  its  real  free- 
om  lay  in  its  own  hands,  to  be  won,  not 
y  battles  for  office,  for  pride  of  place,  for 
mporal  rulership,  but  by  each  man’s 
4^7i®ngle-hearted  adoption  of  “the  greatest  of 
".v.^ie  Commandments”  as  his  guide  in  daily 


Miss  Mayo  knows  India,  and  the 
Hindus,  and  the  Untouchables,  and 
Gandhi  the  incincere  and  unscrupulous 
Nationalist,  as  do  few  in  the  western 
world.  Her  message  on  this  page  is 
a  missionary  document  of  unique  and 
momentous  importance.  It  was  written 
by  Miss  Mayo  in  response  to  the  Editor’s 
request  that  she  express  her  convictions 
in  an  unequivocal  article  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times. 


It  cuts  and  burns  as  the  truth  must 
cut  and  burn  those  who  betray  the 
truth. 


How  then,  in  the  face  of  this  supreme 
pattern,  —  a  pattern  so  clear,  so  stern,  so 
exact  to  the  case,  —  can  any  Christian 
missionary,  sent  to  India  solemnly  vowed 
to  preach  Christ’s  Gospel  as  he  preached 
it,  deliberately  abandon  that  vow  to  plunge 
from  that  pure  height  headlong  downward 
into  the  common  political  fray? 

I  who  write  have  seen  two  things  at 
close  hand:  On  the  one  part,  I  have  seen, 
in  India,  the  mortal  needs  of  the  multi¬ 
million  victims  of  Hinduism.  On  the  other 
I  have  seen,  alike  in  America  and  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  simple,  faithful  piety  of  our 
American  and  British  people  who  send  to 
India  Christian  missionaries.  You  who 
give  to  the  mission  funds  give  often  from 
means  hard  earned,  hard  saved,  and  hard 
to  spare.  You  give  because  you  believe 
that  Christ  your  Master  desires  you  so  to 
do.  You  give  in  order  that  a  man  may  go, 
in  your  stead,  to  carry  your  most  precious 
possession,  to  God’s  other  and  needier 
children,  in  accordance  with  your  own 
gratitude,  and  with  his  command. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  that  “Chris¬ 
tian”  missionary  who  betrays  both  you  and 


People  have  sometimes  been  in  doubt 
as  to  Miss  Mayo’s  nationality.  In  a 
weak  attempt  to  discredit  her  relent¬ 
less  exposure  of  India’s  shame  in  the 
book  “Mother  India,”  she  was  charged 
with  being  British  and  in  the  employ 
of  the  British  Government.  The  fact 
is  that  Miss  Mayo  was  born  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  was  the  first  of  her  'fam¬ 
ily  line  in  eleven  generations,  covering 
300  years,  to  be  born  elsewhere  than 
in  Massachusetts.  Ten  of  her  blood 
ancestors  came  over  on  the  Mayflower 
—  including  Elder  William  Brewster. 
She  may  be  considered,  therefore,  rea¬ 
sonably  American. 


India?  He  takes  both  your  money  and 
your  trust  on  false  pretenses.  Living  on 
your  material  means  in  the  midst  of  spir¬ 
itual  famine  so  desperate  that  his  whole 
life  would  be  too  short  honestly  to  spare 
one  moment  from  his  pledged  ministry,  he 
yet  finds  time  and  heart  to  feed  the  starv¬ 
ing  people  with  husks  and  stones.  Under 
solemn  oath  to  God  to  follow  his  Son  and 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  as  long  as  his 
war  lasts,  in  the  very  thick  and  front  of 
battle  this  recreant  soldier  turns  his  back  on 
his  leader  and  slinks  away.  And  then,  hav¬ 
ing  so  deserted,  he  comes  running  home  to 
you,  covering  and  capitalizing  his  shame 
and  his  defection  with  loud  outcry  about 
the  very  thing  to  which  his  Leader  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  to  stoop  —  about  political 
wrangles,  struggles,  and  ambitions  as  com¬ 
mon  in  varied  degrees  to  all  earthly  scenes 
as  they  are  apart  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Occasionally  the  Government  of  India 
asks  for  the  recall  of  one  of  these  men. 
Regardless  of  what  opinion  you  may  have 
formed  of  the  Government  of  India, — 
and  do  not  forget  that  for  the  present  it 
is  still  predominantly  a  Christian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  sole  earthly  hope  of  your 
Christian  missionary  effort,  —  you  may,  I 
think,  welcome  such  a  step  as  definitely  of 
use  to  you  in  your  work.  For,  whatever 
may  be  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  clear : 
Had  the  man  been  a  faithful  servant  and 
follower  of  Christ,  busy  about  his  Father’s 
business  and  that  only,  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  wandered  into  the  political  field, 
wherein  alone,  short  of  gross  immoralitjq 
he  could  become  offensive  to  established 
Government. 


When  you  choose  a  young  man  to  rep¬ 
resent  you  in  your  foreign  mission  service, 
sending  him  to  work  far  from  under  your 
own  eyes,  you  do  your  best  in  choosing  — 
as  any  business  concern  would  do  in  send¬ 
ing  an  agent  abroad.  You  hope  you  have 
chosen  true,  stanch,  steady  stuff,  proof 
against  vanity,  folly,  and  all  disloyalties. 
But  if  time  proves  that  you  chose  wrong, 

—  that  your  man  has  failed  you,  —  then 
you  cannot  too  quickly  learn  his  frailty 
and  your  own  mistake. 

Yet,  lest  you  think  that  the  mistake  is 
your  misfortune  only,  turn  again  to  India. 
Each  mistake  like  that  lays  a  heavy  stone 
in  the  already  difficult  path  of  the  honest 
workers.  There  are  voices  to  tell  you  this, 
if  you  could  but  hear  —  thin,  strangled 
voices  from  the  graves  of  the  buried-alive 

—  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  enchained, 
the  helpless  —  voices  terrible  indeed  in  their 
reproach.  “Why  do  the  servants  of  the 
‘Lord  of  Sorrows’  [I  quote  actual  words] 
pass  ns  by?  Why  do  they  leave  us  buried 
here  in  our  woes  while  they  run  after 
Gandhi  and  his  rich  merchants  and  greedy 
Brahmins  —  men  who  shamelessly  shout 
for  ‘liberty’  while  they  crush  our  bodies 
and  souls?  Why  do  these  servants  of  the 
‘Friend  of  the  Friendless’  spend  their  time 
crying  out  for  more  power  to  the  strong, 
our  oppressors,  and  leave  us,  the  eternal 

av-iEH 


lo  the  following  articles  of  belief  they  adhere  with  a  good 
deal  of  uniformity  and  firmness:  The  total  depravity  of  human  nature; 


the  love  of  God  who  has  "chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of 


the  world,"  and  "who  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believ- 


eth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;"  the  real  God¬ 
head  and  real  manhood  of  Christ ,  through  whose  atonement  alone  we  re¬ 


ceive  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  the  Holy  Spirit  graciously  working  in  us 
the  knowledge  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesus,  and  the  witness  of  adoption;  and 
the  fruits  of  faith,  indispensable  as  evidences  of  a  living  principle 

within. 


^ 
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India’s  Appeal  for  Nine  Thousand 
more  Missionaries. 

following  stalement  and  appeal  was  unanimously  passed  Ly  a 
rising  vote,  by  the  Decennial  Missionary  ('onference  at  Madras,  on  Thursday, 
December  iS,  1902  This  conference  was  the  most  lepiesentative  and  au¬ 
thoritative  gathering  of  missionaries  ever  assembled  in  India.  If  consisted 
of  carefully  selected  delegates  from  every  missionary  society  at  work  in 
India  and  Ceylon. 


Standing  at  the  close  of  another  decade  of  missionary 
work  in  India  and  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century,  we 
send  this  message  to  our  fellow  Christians  in  all  lands. 

Since  our  last  meeting  in  1892,  India  has  been  sorely 
visited  by  plague  and  by  famine,  and  the  shadow  of  pesti¬ 
lence  is  still  upon  the  land.  Yet  the  service  rendered  to 
the  people,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  by  administrators 
and  evangelists  alike,  has  helped  to  knit  together  the 
hearts  of  East  and  West  in  the  bonds  of  human  sympathy 
and  to  draw  multitudes  to  the  Son  ot  Man. 

The  spread  of  knowledge  has  gone  on  with  increasing 
momentum.  The  education  of  the  higher  classes  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  Universities  Commission  ;  the 
enlightenment  of  the  lower  and  lowest  classes  is  more 
than  ever  an  object  of  care  to  the  Government,  the 
missionary  body  and  to  some  progressiv^e  Indians.  ^  Inter¬ 
communication  by  railway  is  spreading  the  effects  of 
civilization,  and  educated  India  is  developing  a  sense  of 
national  unity  among  all  the  diversity  of  its  races. 

The  patriotic  feelings  of  the  people  are  tending  more 
widely  than  before,  to  run  in  the  channel  of  social  reform. 
Associations  for  the  amendment  of  hurtful  marriage 
customs  and  caste  rules,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
enlightenment  are  springing  up  throughout  India. 

Efforts  at  religious  reform  on  a  national  basis  continue 
and  multiply.  Educated  Islam  endeavours  more  than 
ever  to  modernise  its  faith;  the  reforming  sects  of 
Hinduism  are  still  on  the  increase  and  Buddhism  is  trying 
to  assume  a  modern  form. 

Almost  all  these  movements  are  in  part  at  least,  a 
result  of  Christian  Missionary  effort  and  in  them  we  see 
additional  opportunities  for  the  increased  activity  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  movement  among  the  depressed  classes  has 
crathered  force.  Multitudes  have  entered  the  Christian 
Church.  Many  thousands  of  orphans  have  been  brought 
under  missionary  care.  The  work  of  industrial  missions 
for  the  economic  elevation  of  the  Christian  community 
has  risen  into  prominence. 


MOORE  SEES  WORLD 
WAITING  FOR  AMERICA 


New  Jersey  Governor  in  Church 
Address  Says  Nation  Offers  New 
Chance  for  Humanity. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
MANASQUAN,  N.  J.,  July  1.— The 
test  of  patriotism  lies  not  in  the  mere 
waving  of  flags  but  in  what  we  are 
doing  to  help  humanity,  and  whether 
we  are  tolerant  of  others.  Governor 
A.  Harry  Moore  told  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
here  today  in  an  address.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Mrs.  Moore  walked  to 
church  from  “The  Little  White  i 
House,”  more  than  half  a  mile 
away. 

“God  has  written  ‘Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thy  self,’  ”  said  the 
Governor,  "and  He  is  slowly  moving 
to  the  realization  of  that  command. 
It  is  well  to  have  these  patriotic  cele¬ 
brations,  but  unless  we  know  why 
we  are  having  them,  and  unless  we 
get  something  from  them  for  our¬ 
selves,  they  are  useless. 

“The  world  is  waiting  for  Amer¬ 
ica;  it  leaps  to  hear  every  blow 
lAmerica  strikes.  America  shines 
mong  nations  as  the  little  child  that 
hall  lead  them.  Just  as  God  gave 
humanity  a  new  chance  when  he  di- 
ected  Noah  to  builk  the  Ark,  so  He 
ave  it  a  new  chance  when  He  put 
t  into  the  head  of  an  Italian  navi- 
ator  to  discover  America. 

“This  country  was  not  built  by  eco- 
omic  refugees  but  by  those  who 
tame  here  to  worship  God  according 
lo  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
Icience.  Shall  the  test  of  American- 
3m  be  simply  waving  flags?  Is 
batriotism  being  intolerant  of 
Jthers?  No;  it  is  measured  by  what 
ire  are  doing  to  help  humanity.” 
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KUCHBEHAR  DOWAGER 
DEAD  IN  INDIA  AT  68 


Maharanee  Won  Friendship  of 
Qaeen  Victoria  When  She  Attended 
1J87  Jubilee  With  Husband. 

Mew  yt>RK  T] 


Wireless  to  The  New 


riMES. 

RANCHI,  India,  Nov.  14.-Maha- 
ranee  Sunjti  Devi,  dowager  Maha¬ 
ranee  of  Nuch  Behar,  died  at  the 
age  of  68. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  she  had 
been  among  ..the  first  six  women  of 
India  as  a  pioriper  in  behalf  of  social 
progress  and;  gs  n  Ifnk  between  the 
East  and  W8sE  She  was  the  first 
consort  of  an  I^ndian, ruler  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  husband  to  England,  a  dar¬ 
ing  innovation,  when,  he  went  for  the 
jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1887.  A 
.  close  friendship  w^s  Established  be¬ 
tween  the  monarchs,  and  it  extended 
to  King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 

From  her  father,  Kesfiub  Chunder 
Sen,  eloquent  theistic  leader  and 
champion  of  Indian  social  and  moral 
advance,  she  inherited  many  traits 
of  character  which  endeared  her  to 
British  royalty. 
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Resolutions  passed  at  the  xxiv 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Association  held  at 
Agra  on  the  1st  and  2nd  Nov¬ 
ember  1929.  / 

1.  (1)  That  this  Conference  deep¬ 

ly  appreciates  the  sincerity  and  inter¬ 
est  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
and  the  receptive  and  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  Labour  Government 
in  making  efforts  to  find  out  the  point 
)f  view  of  outstanding  Indian  lead- 
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(2)  That  this  Conference  urges  all 
immunities  in  India  to  sink  their 
ifferences  in  order  to  promote  na- 
onal  good  and  present  a  united  de- 
and  at  the  Round  Table  Conference 
lich  is  to  be  convened  by  the  Par- 
,  ment 

1^11.  The  Association  accords  its 
aeral  approval  to  the  recommenda- 
,  IS  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
^  ti- Parties  Conference  commonly 
’  led  The  Nehru  Report 


Vhile  doing  this  the  Association, 


^  the  same  time,  records  its  empha- 
■  protest  against  the  recommenda- 
1  made  by  the  Conference  in 
ipters  II  and  III  on  Communal 
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^'blems,  based  as  they  seem  to  be, 
the  assumption  that  there  are  only 
^  communities,  namely,  the  Hindu 
the  Muslim,  which  need  be  taken 
,  at  of. 

le  Indian  Christian  Com- 

^^ity  is  concerned,  this  Association 
rds  its  hearty  approval  to  the 


India  Conference  of  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  Memorandum  submitted 
by  the  Conference  to  the  Indian 
Statutory  Commission  and  demands 
that  the  just  claims  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  be  recognised  by  the  Government. 

This  Association  also  requests  that 
at  the  Round  Table  Conference 
•which,  it  is  commonly  believed,  will 
be  appointed  to  consider  what  further 
reforms  may  be  introduced  in  the 
Government  of  the  country,  due  re¬ 
presentation  be  given  to  the  Indian 
Christian  Community,  in  order  that 
its  views  may  be  adequately  present¬ 
ed. 

That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  All 
India  Christian  Conference. 


HI.  That  this  Conference  congrat¬ 
ulates  Rai  Sahib  Harbilas  Sarda,  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  wing  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  at  the  passing  of  the  Sarda 
Marriage  Bill. 

(1)  This  Conference  resolves,  that 
all  who  are  in  charge  of  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools  and  Hostels  be  request¬ 
ed  to  consider  the  following  sugges- 
’  tions  and  to  give  effect  to  them,  both 
s  in  the  Secondary  Schools  and  Colle- 
I  ges,  as  soon  as  possible  • — 

(a)  That  some  provision  be  made 
for  teaching  both  English  and  Indian 
Music,  and  also  for  the  study  of  In¬ 
dian  Painting  and  Architecture. 

[bj  That  some  methods  be  devised 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  at  least 
the  senior  boys  and  girls  in  current 
social  economic  and  political  pro¬ 
blems  confronting  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  One  way  of  do¬ 
ing  this  appears  to  be  to  encourge 
the  reading  of  Newspapers  and  to 
subscribe  to  the  Indian  Christian 
Messenger  and  some  other  good  pa¬ 
pers  and  starting  discussion  groups 
on  economic,  social  and  national  pro¬ 
blems. 

[c]  That  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
tact  between  Christian  and  non-Chris¬ 
tian  youths  be  ensured. 

[d)  That  boys  in  the  senior  classes 
of  a  school,  and  college  students 
on  the  one  hand,  and  senior  girls  and 
teachers  in  girls’  schools  and  colleges 
on  the  other,  should  be  encouraged 
to  co-operate  in  social  and  religious 
functions  ;  and  further  that  the  policy 
of  complete  segregation  of  the  sexes, 
wherever  it  prevails  at  present* 
should  be  modified  in  the  interest  of 
a  healthy  development  of  personal¬ 
ity,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
co-operation  in  the  future  in  the 
service  of  the  community,  the  nation 
and  the  Church. 


(2,  That  the  Secretary  be  asked  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution 
to  the  head  of  the  various  missionarv 
institutions. 
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mmendations 


(3)  That  200  extra  copies  of  pro¬ 
fessor  H.  Mark’s  paper  be  printed 
different  Le^ues.  ^ 


That  this  Association  cordially  wel¬ 
comes  the  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  South  Indian  Committee  of  the 
Anglican  and  Wesleyan  Churches  and 
the  South  India  United  Church  for  a 
United  Church  in  South  India  and 
reque.st  the  U.P.  Christian  Council  to 
open  correspondence  with  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Councils  of  North  India  with  a 
view  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
Union  of  the  various  churches  in  the 
North. 


IV.  That  the  Articles  of  the  M  em-  ; 
orandum  of  Association  as  register-  ' 
ed  be  approved  by  the  Conference  and 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  be  asked  to  consider  the 
question  and  advisability  of  appoint¬ 
ing  Trustees  for  the  operation  of  the 
Funds  of  the  Association. 

V.  That  every  Secretary  of  the 
I.  C.  A.  should  consider  himself  a 
member  of  the  Propaganda  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association. 

That  the  different  Leagues  of  the 
Association  be  asked  to  make  census 
of  the  Christians  in  their  circles  and 
ask  the  co-operation  of  the  Missions 
working  in  their  areas  to  send  a 
list  of  members  of  the  different 
Churches. 


That  all  Christians  whether  liter¬ 
ate  or  illiterate  be  made  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  Association  and  where- 
ever  possible  ways  and  means  be 
found  to  unite  the  work  of  the 
National  Missionary  Society  with 
tha^,  of  the  Indian  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion. 


VI.  That  this  Conference  cor¬ 
dially  thanks  and  heartily  welcomes 
tlie  invitation  of  Dr.  Dudgeon,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Ewing  Christian  College, 
asking  for  co-operation  of  the  1.  c! 
Association  in  the  working  of  the 
Ewing  Christian  College.  Allahabad, 
and  appoints  the  following  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  find  ways  and  means  of  such 
co-operation  :  — 

Rai  Bahadur  A.  0.  Mukerji  (con¬ 
vener),  Mr.  P.  N.  Dass  and  Professor 
H.  Mark. 


Politics  and  Reli^on. — There 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  an  innocent  Resolution 
passed  in  tbe  last  meeting  of  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Association  at  Agra,  -with 
regard  to  the  feasibility  of  having 
the  same  Office-bearers  for  the 
N.  M.  S.  Branches  and  the  I.  C.  A 
Local  Leagues  in  different  stations. 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  will 
be  helpful  and  enlightening 

Except  for  a  few  big  centres,  like 
Lucknow  and  Allahabad,  the  number 
of  Indian  Christians  in  others  is  so 
small,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  run 
easily  the  branches  of  the  two  bodies 
named  above  under  two  different  sets 
of  office- bearers. 


MR.  EALLIA  RAM'S  ADDRESS. 


The  proBidential  addreBS  of  Mr.  K.  L. 
KaUia  RiUi  afc  the  twelfth  session  of  the 
A.ll-Iudia  Chrisiiau  Goaferance  held  at 
Calcutta  on  Dec.  :i8  was  notable  for  its 
broad  and  patriotic  outlook  and  we  hearti¬ 
ly  commend  the  views  and  sentiments  he  I 
expressed  to  other  minority  communities 
whose  aggressive  communalism  has  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  great  internal  weakness 
and  has  been  retarding  progress  towards 
democratic  self-government-  There  is  a 
large  section  among  thu  Indian  Christians 
which  has  come  to  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  community  can  best  be  pro¬ 
moted  and  protected  by  separate  commu¬ 
nal  representation.  Those  who  belong  to 
this  section  would  do  well  to  ponder 
dispassionately  over  the  words  of  Mr. 
Raliia  Ram.  His  patriotic  and  enlightened 
advice  to  his  community  is  that  they 
should  set  their  face  against  communa¬ 
lism.  ‘  It  is  a  canker  ’  he  said,  ‘which  is 
‘  undoubtedly  eating  into  the  very  vitals 
‘  of  our  national  life  and  progress  and  is 
*  diametrically  opposed  to  ail  true  priu- 
‘  ciples  of  democracy.’  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  that  ‘  an  analysis  of  the 
‘  cult  of  communalism  indicates  that  it  is 
‘  nothing  bui  an  acknowledgment  of  one’s 
‘  own  inferiority’.  Continuing  he  remark¬ 
ed  : — 

Under  its  guise  individual!,  here  and  there,  might  i 
gain  or  secure  something  for  themselves,  but  the 
spirit  which  it  engenders  aud  fosters  is  largely  pre-  j 
judicial  to  the  best  inverests  of  the  country.  As  Chris-  9 
tians,  it  behoves  us  t  stand  for  the  highest  ideal  of  I 
life  and  character,  and  being  in  a  minority,  if  we  1, 
nave  to  forego  some  of  the  advantages  which  might  f 
accrue  to  some  of  us,  let  us  forego,  them  for  the  sake  | 
of  the  common  good.  Let  us  set  a  good  example  to 
others  and  I  am  sure,  the  good  srnse  of  those  who  are 
its  advocates  will  enable  them  to  see  their  folly,  and 
higher  considerations  and  nobler  thoughts  will  per¬ 
meate  them  and  consequently  they  will  give  them  up.  I 

Oommuuai  represeutatiou,  which,  feeds 
on  and  fot-ters  the  spirit  of  communalism, 
creates  a  widening  gulf  between  the  com¬ 
munity  which  has  secured  it  and  other  j 
communities,  sets  up  separatist  tendencies 
in  the  body  politic,  and  thus  injures  I 
the  vital  interestsof  the  entire  country.  We  j 
wish  with  all  our  heart  that  the  Christian 
community  will  not  succumb  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  communalism.  If  it  wants  to  be 
adequately  represented  in  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  bodies  it  can  ask  for  the  reservation 
of  a  certain  number  of  seats  for  its  mem- 
bersinthe  general  electorate.  Mr.  Raliia 
Ram  does  tot  want  that  the  community 
should  be  secured  representation  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  nomination.  He  urges  that 
the  Christians  should  be  given  seats  by  i 
election  only  in  those  constituencies  * 
where  the  number  of  Indian  Christians 
will  justify  the  election  o£  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  Indian  Christian  who 
gets  the  higtiest  number  of  votes  in  such 
constituencies,  not  only  of  Chrisiaas  but 
of  voters  of  other  communities,  should  be 
returned  ‘so  that  he  would  feel  that  he  not 
‘only  represents hisown community  bat  all  , 
‘communities  ’  Such  a  system  of  election  '; 
has  been  urged  upon  the  Muslims  by  In-  ^ 


ITHE  LEADER,  THUESD 


dian  nationalists  but  they  have  not  agreed 
to  it.  The  president  exhorted  the  members 
of  his  community  to  give  a  lead  in  this 
direction  ‘in  order  to  promote  the  national 
‘growth  of  his  country  and  foster  the  idea 
‘of  national  brotherhood’.  The  Christian 
community  will  be  giving  a  very  desirable 
lead  to  other  minority  communities  if  it 
seeks  election  through  mixed  eiectora'es 
in  the  manner  suggeScod.  Their  represent¬ 
atives  who  will  be  returned  will  be  men 
not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  their 
own  community  but  also  of  other  commu¬ 
nities  and  will  thus  have  a  much  more 
democratic  sense  of  their  duties  aud  res¬ 
ponsibilities  than  is  the  case  when  repre- 
sentadves  are  returned  by  communal 
elec torates. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Raliia  Ram  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  community 
in  connection  with  the  nationadst  move¬ 
ment  deserve  to  bo  quoted.  He  said  :  — 

Our  countrymen  are 'engaged  toSay  in  the  great 
struggle  for  attaining  iSwaraj  for  cheir  motherland, 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  is  pulsating  with  a  new 
vision  and  awakening.  Our  destinies  aud  future 
hopes  are  closely  interwoven  with  theirs  It  is  as 
much  our  land  as  it  is  theirs.  We  have  to  live 
with  them,  our  connections  with  th^m  are  of  a 
permanent  character.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  identify  ou  selves  with  all  healthy 
and  constitutional  movements  started  and 
encouraged  by  Our  fellow-countrymen.  We  stand 
accused  today  of  being  denationalised  and  being 
westernized  not  only  in  our  own  ways  and  manners 
of  life  and  dress  but  in  all  other  mode!  of  thinking 
and  general  mentality.  We  have  shown  great  antipathy 
in  the  matter  of  cubivating  our  own  arts  ana  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  oriental  science  and  mastering 
the  vernaculars  of  our  country.  We  bring  up  our 
children  in  an  atmospdere  which  is  most  y  f  reign 
and  unnatural,  so  much  so  that  when  they  grow  up 
their  sympathies  are  entirely  alienated  trom  what  is 
best  in  the  culture  and  knowledge  of  our  country. 
We  lack  a  decisive,  uniform  aud  fixed  policy  ia 
matters  civic, 

These  words  of  friendly  criticism  and 
advice  deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
community.  What  should  be  the  policy 
:  of  the  Christians  in  the  held  of  politics  ? 

'  Mr.  Raliia  Ram  said  that  ‘  our  civic  creed 
‘  should  be  based  on  Righteousness.  We 
i  ‘  must  be  at  one  with  those  who  are  for 
!  ‘  progressive  aud  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  and  advancement  within  the  Bri- 


;  ‘  tish  Empire,  but  we  must  join  .'tlso  those 
‘  who  are  trying  to  reform  the  present 


‘  system  and  redress  the  wrongs  and  purge 
‘  the  administration  of  some  of  the  evi  s 
‘which  have  become  inherent  in  it.’  He 
urged  his  community  to  work  for  the 
realization  of  the  democratic  ideal.  The 
Liberal  policy  has  much  in  common  with 
the  policy  he  advocated  atid  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  a  sound 
policy  which  the  president  advised  his 
community  to  follow. 

The  president  advised  the  Indian 
Christians  to  stand  for  temperance  and 
total  prohibition.  He  characteri;ed  the 
anti- Asiatic  Bill  as  ‘the  most  un-Chris- 
‘  tian  enactment  which  has  ever  disgraced 
‘  the  annals  of  a  parliament*. 
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DIAZ  SAYS  MEXICO 
NEEDS  THE  CHURCH 


Exiled  Bishop  Warns  of  Death 
Which  Comes  to  a  Nation 
Without  Religion. 


HE  DESCRIBES  SUPPRESSION 


Declares  Government  Is  Trying  to 
Do  a  Bigger  Task  Than  It 
Can  Accomplish. 


“Christianity  is  the -hope  of  Mexico; 
it  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost,” 
the  Right  Rev.  Pascual  Diaz,  exiled 
Bishop  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  declared 
yesterday  morning  in  his  sermon, 
“The  Real  Attitude  of  the  Mexican 
Government  Toward  the  Catholic 
Church,”  delivered  in  Spanish  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Esperanza,  in  155th  Street,  west  of 
Broadway. 

“Religion  is  the  soul  of  any  coun¬ 
try,”  Bishop  Diaz  said.  “This  is  as 
true  of  Mexico  as  it  is  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Remove  the  soul,  and 
the  human  body  soon  loses  its  beauty 
in  death.  Remove  the  soul  of  a  na¬ 
tion  and  she  becomes  stodgy,  dull, 
hopeless  and  soon  dies.  Mexico  must 
not  die;  it  must  not  lose  the  Church.” 

Bishop  Diaz  said  that  the  true  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  present  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  toward  the  Catholic  Church  could 
v/ell  be  summed  up  in  two  words, 
"sternest  suppression.”  He  declared 
that  the  Government  was  trying  in 
every  way  to  stamp  out  the  Church 
and  its  influence. 

“Not  only  are  priests  and  nuns  for¬ 
bidden  to  carry  on  their  work,”  Bishop 
Diaz  said,  “but  our  young  people  are 
forbidden  to  take  up  churchly  train¬ 
ing.  No  young  man  or  woman  may 
prepare  for  the  ministry  without  put¬ 
ting  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
IS  open  to  persecution.  Mexico  has 
become  a  stern,  .unjust  and  cruel  par¬ 
ent  to  her  young  people.” 

The  Bishop  made  a  plea  for  the 
moral  support  of  American  church¬ 
goers.  He  said  that  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  attempting  to  suppress  re¬ 
ligion,  had  undertaken  a  bigger  task 
man  jt  Muld  successfully  accomplish. 
Bishop  Diaz  said  that  he  was  not 
only  pleading  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Mexico  but  was  pleading 
for  every  Church  there  and  for  the 
w^orir^^'^  of  religion  all  over  the 

■Yoir  have  heard  of  some  physical 

he  said.^  “It  is 
true  there  has  been  some,  but  this  is 
as  nothing  to  the  suffering  of  those 
are  denied  the  right  to  worship 
God  in  the  way  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.”  aie 
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SWAMI  SiiRADDHANAND. 
Reclamation  Work  in  Madras-  / 

(From  a  Correspo.sdejnt  ) 

Q  -on  .1.  Gudivada,  Nov.  30. 
bawmi  Shraddhanand  reached  Ellore 
on  the  morning  of  Nov.  28.  He  was 
received  by  prominent  people  of  the  town 
among  whom  was  Dewan  Bahadur  Rama- 
chandra  Rao,  m.  l.  Ha  drove  directly 
to  village  Kovvali,  four  milea  away 
where  he  met  overflowing  crowds  of  both 
caste  Hindus  and  other  Hindus  who  took 
him  in  a  huge  procession  passing  through 
the  quarters  of  touchables  and  untouch¬ 
ables.  At  9  a.m.  all  returned  to  the  panda! 
where  the  shuddhi  ceremony  was  to  take 
place.  Altogether  2,018  Panchama  converts 
were  reclaimed  to  Hinduism.  Returning 
to  Ellore,  Swamiji  put  up  with  Dewan 
Bahadur  Ramachandra  Rao  and  received 
an  address  from  the  municipal  board 
printed  on  khaddar  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  municipal  hall  and  gave  a  suitable 
reply  and  proceeded  to  the  town  hail 

t:-  J  oo  the  ancient 

their  present  fall.  On 
Nov.  29  he  visited  two  Panchama  villages 
iusp®cted  the  naPonal  college  and  the 
public  library  and  addressed  ladies  in 
their  assooiation  hall.  He  received  an 
address  Irom  the  Arya  Samajists  in  the 
town  hall. 

At  4  in  the  afternoon  Swamiji  left  with 

several  workers  to  Gudivada  where  a  de¬ 
pressed  class  workers  conference  is 
arranged.  Swamiji  leaves  this  evening 
for  Bangalore. 
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Swami  Kirpadas,  m,  a.,  formerly  professor  of 
comparative  religions  and  president  of  the  Agra 
Committee  of  450  Sadhus,  has  been  asked  by  his 
American  friends  to  go  to  that  country  and  deliver 
about  700  lectures  during  the  Course  of  two  years 
on  ten  eminent  Indians  such  as  Gurn  Nanak  Guru 
Dayananad,  Shri  Vallabhacharya 
and  Shri  Sankaracharya,  His  lecture  will  also  deal 
with  other  questions,  pertaining  to  India,  chiefly 
social  and  spiritual.  As  remuneration  he  is  to  get 
four  hundred  dollars  for  eac.h  lecture  and  it  is 
estimated  that  his  total  earnings  will  amount  to 
about  a  million  of  rupees.  With  this  sum  of  money 
he  intend^to  establish  in  India  a  university  for  the* 
religions  of  the  world. 
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Where  Ar6  the  New 


Missionaries.?* 


m-  impression,  Americai 

^  mission  boards  have  more  money  to  invest  it 
new  missionaries  than  they  have  candidates  fii 

T  secretaries,  is  not  th< 

mam  difficulty  now  confronting  the  missionary  send 

to*se°d"'^'!f'  enough 

to  send  and  support  a  missionary  than  it  is  to  find  a 

qualified  missionary  to  send.  There  is,  in  fact,  monev 

now  available  wherewith  to  send  out  during  the  pres'^ 

ent  year  many  more  new  missionaries  than  the  board 

"SSlII  serious  expectation  of  finding. 
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Here  is  the  situation,  as  the  boards  have  outlined 
I  it  to  their  principal  recruiting  agency,  the  Student 
Volunteer  movement:  The  mission  boards  have  al¬ 
ready  listed  more  than  1200  bona  fide  calls  for  new 
missionaries  to  begin  overseas  service  during  1929. 
Some  of  these  places  will  open  only  in  case  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  income  of  the  society  involved.  Yet 
there  are  more  than  750  of  these  calls  for  which  ap¬ 
propriations  have  already  been  made.  If  to  these 
there  are  added  the  number  of  missionaries  who  will 
be  sent  out  by  boards  not  yet  able  to  list  their  definite 
intentions,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  American 
and  Canadian  societies  are  ready  to  commission  at 
least  1000  new  foreign  missionaries  this  year,  if  they 
can  discover  qualified  candidates. 

I  Analyzed  by  types  of  service,  it  appears  that  more 
\  than  a  hundred  of  these  missionary  recruits  must  be 
\  doctors;  more  than  400  must  be  teachers;  just  under 
400  must  be  ready  to  fit  into  that  general  category 
which  appears  in  the  annual  reports  under  the  head  of 
“evangelistic  workers.”  Two  hundred  of  the  new 
workers  would  be  sent  to  China;  100  to  Japan;  200 
to  India;  150  to  South  America  and  a  similar  num¬ 
ber  to  Africa.  A  good  many  would  be  replacements 
for  missionaries  who  are  retiring,  yet  many  more 
would  be  expected  to  undertake  entirely  new  work 
than  at  any  time  in  the  near  past.  Should  the  desired 
thousand  be  sent  out,  it  would  be  the  first  time  since 
1924  that  any  such  number  of  recruits  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  gone  to  the  foreign  field. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  missionary  agencies  con¬ 
sider  the  present  need.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  need 
they  are  foced  to  report  a  startling  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  college  students  offering  themselves  for 
j  such  service.  It  is  revealed  that  in  1928,  enrolments 
in  the  Student  Volunteer  movement  reached  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  enlistments  recorded  in  1920.  It 
1  would  be  interesting  to  see  such  figures  analyzed  still 
further.  Do  the  remaining  10  per  cent  represent  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  all  types  and  standards  of 
I  schools?  Or  do  they  come  in  predominating  numbers 
from  a  certain  type  of  denomination  or  from  col¬ 
leges  of  a  restricted  kind?  “The  conclusion  is  in¬ 
disputable,”  says  the  candidate  secretary  of  the 
Student  Volunteers,  “that  students  as  a  whole  are  not 
offering  themselves  for  Christian  service  abroad  in 
any  way  comparable  with  the  situation  six  or  eight 

years  ago.”  .11 

Why?  What  keeps  the  thoughtful,  socially-mmded, 

I  spiritually,  concerned  student  of  today — who  exists 
j  in  as  great  numbers  as  ever — from  enlisting  in  a  form 
of  service  which  proved  so  attractive  to  the  student 
of  one  or  two  decades  ago?  The  Student  Volunteer 
officers  have  their  explanations,  and  some  of  them 
I  sound  convincing.  In  the  main  they  fall  into  four 
groups.  Falling  off  in  the  number  of  prospective 
missionaries  is,  they  hold,  due  to  these  causes : 

I.  Today’s  students  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
enough  religion  to  export.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean 
a  lessening  of  the  vitality  of  studen^eligiom 


2.  Much  vocational  guidance  in  the  colleges  is  said 
to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  service  m@tive,  and  to  in-  I 
sist  on  a  standard  of  compensation  which  the  mission-  ^ 
ary  boards  cannot  reach. 

The  increasing  number  of  calls  from  the  field  1/' 
for  specialists  in  various  lines  of  work  is  said  to  de- 
crease  the  number  of  students  who  might  consider 
themselves  eligible. 

4.  Manifestations  of  rising  nationalism  on  mission 
fields  have  contributed  to  a  belief  that  the  day  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  nearly  done. 

The  second  of  these  reasons  hardly  seems  to  merit 
consideration,  for  the  reason  that  the  student  who 
would  be  kept  from  the  mission  field  by  the  salary 
issue  has  no  business  there  at  any  time.  But  the  other 
three  are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  and  it  is  hard 
not  to  sympathize  with  the  student  who,  feeling  the 
force  of  any  of  the  three,  hesitates  to  present  himself 
or  herself  as  a  candidate  for  foreign  service. 

Is  it  necessarily  a  sign  of  lessened  spiritual  percep¬ 
tion  if  the  student  begins  to  doubt  whether  he  has 
enough  religion  to  export?  May  it  not,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  a  sign  of  heightened  recognition  of  religious 
realities?  All  the  important  missionary  conferences 
today  render  testimony  to  the  actuality  of  the  spiritual 
values  to  be  found  in  non-Christian  communities.  The 
Jerusalem  conference  went  so  far  in  that  direction 
that  many  sincere  participants  became  frightened  lest 
the  whole  case  for  Christian  missions  be  surrendered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  generally  admitted 
by  active  missionaries  that  it  is  the  inability  of  the 
missionary  to  free  himself  from  his  western  back¬ 
ground  that  constitutes  his  heaviest  handicap.  In  the 
face  of  these  two  considerations,  can  the  student  be 
blamed  if  he  is  found  doubting  whether  he  has 
enough  spiritual  insight  to  make  his  contribution  on 
the  mission  field  as  large  as  he  could  make  elsewhere? 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  student  halts  before 
the  sort  of  personal  demands  that  are  coming  today 
from  the  mission  fields.  It  is  the  custom  for  recruit¬ 
ing  agencies  to  quote  the  words  of  national  councils 
and  national  leaders  in  China,  India  or  Japan  to 
prove  that  missionaries  are  still  desired  in  those 
countries.  But  having  done  that,  when  the  question 
is  asked  as  to  what  kind  of  missionaries  the  specifica¬ 
tions  given  generally  fall  under  one  of  two  heads. 
The  desire  is  either  ( i )  for  an  expert  with  years  of 
training  and  experience  or  (2)  for  proved  saints. 
Naturally,  the  college  undergraduate  hesitates  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  as  meeting  the  specifications  under  either 
category. 

In  the  same  way,  when  the  student  asks  whether 
the  changed  missionary  situation,  induced  by  the 
rising  nationalisms  of  the  east,  has  not  reduced  the 
need  for  the  work  of  missionaries  he  has  at  least 
two  reasons  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  seems  like  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  if  the  time  has  actually  come  when  nationals  are 
to  take  over  the  direction  of  Christian  work  in  these 
lands  and  missionaries  are  to  step  into  advisory 
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I  relationships — as  is  being  proclaimed  from  the  house¬ 
tops — that  it  will  take  fewer  missionaries.  And  in 
I  the  second  place,  if  the  work  of  the  missionary  is 
I  to  be  advisory,  to  what  extent  is  the  college  student, 
who  has  had  little  experience  in  his  home  land  and 
none  whatever  under  the  cultural  conditions  of  a  mis- 
|sion  field,  fitted  to  fill  that  role? 

But  are  these  reasons  which  the  recruiters  them- 
I  selves  advance  for  the  decline  in  missionary  recruiting] 
the  only  reasons  operating?  That  they  are  important 
treasons  we  agree,  but  we  are  sure  that  there  are  still 
others  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For 
example,  there  are  hundreds  of  serious-minded  stu¬ 
dents,  of  the  exact  sort  to  make  strong  additions  to^ff;! 
the  missionary  ranks,  who  hold  back  because  of  the  ^ 
questions  in  their  minds  concerning  the  spirituaU^ 
validity  of  western  Christianity.  It  has  become  rather 


the  fashion  for  the  missionary,  patterning  after  Stan¬ 
ley  Jones,  to  say  with  an  expansive  gesture  that  he 
dissociates  himself  from  western  Christianity  and 
goes  to  represent  Christ  and  Christ  alone.  But, 
the  thoughtful  student  asks,  can  it  be  done?  To 
how  complete  an  extent  can  the  missionary  divest 
himself  of  his  character  as  a  westerner?  To  what 
“xtent  can  he  make  the  yellow  man,  or  the  brown 
nan,  or  the  black  man  believe  that  he  is  an  accredited 
lessenger  of  peace,  brotherly  love  and  the  equitable 
laring  of  the  good  things  of  life  while  he  stands 
5  the  product  of  a  society  blinded  with  slaughter, 
jrsed  with  race  pride,  and  determined  to  hold  itself 
loof  behind  the  highest,  tightest  exclusion  walls  it 
an  raise? 

Or,  if  the  thoughtful  student  has  concluded  that 
t  is  possible  for  a  western  Christian  honestly  to  pre- 
ent  Christ  to  non-westerns,  certainly  he  is  sure  to 
isk  whether  that  presentation  can  be  satisfying  when 
made  under  the  auspices  of  a  divided  and  warring 
denominationalism.  Again,  there  is  a  great  deal  being 
said  in  these  days  as  to  the  subsidence  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  scandal  on  the  mission  field.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  there  is  a  species  of  common  planning  possible 
today  which  could  not  be  attempted  twenty-five  years 
ago.  But  is  there  any  sincere  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  divisions,  except  as  national  churches  arise 
to  force  the  missionaries  toward  a  common  Christi¬ 
anity?  So  the  potential  missionary,  knowing  that  if 
he  goes  to  the  mission  field  he  must  go  under  the 
auspices  of  some  denominational  division,  hesitates  to 
lend  his  aid  in  perpetuating,  by  his  enlistment,  an 
interpretation  of  Christian  service  whose  validity  as 
a  contribution  to  the  kingdom  of  (jod  he  increasingly 
suspects. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Federal  council  in 
Rochester,  one  of  the  women  in  attendance  spoke 
fvith  pride  in  a  private  conversation  of  the  plans  of 
ler  son,  now  finishing  postgraduate  work  in  a  famous 
professional  school.  “He’s  going  to  India,”  she  said. 

^  Oh,  he’s  going  to  be  a  missionary?”  was  the  inquir¬ 
ing  response.  “Well,  I  suppose  you  would  call  it 
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missionary.  He  is  going,  he  says,  to  receive  and  to 
share.” 

In  that  incident  there  is  to  be  discovered  one  rea¬ 
son  why  many  students,  in  every  way  desirable  as 
Christian  leaders,  hold  back  from  enlistment  as  mis-j 
sionaries.  The  old  conception  of  missions,  com-l 
pounded  of  sentiment  and  dogma,  has  passed,  for 
them  as  well  as  for  the  thoughtful  missionaries  and 
mission  leaders  who  gather  in  a  Jerusalem  confer- 1 
If  they  can  find  a  place  in  a  mutual  process — 


ence. 


a  process  of  giving  and  sharing  the  spiritual  goods 
of  life — these  students  will  soon  enough  express  in¬ 
terest.  But  to  go  out  to  strengthen  denominational 
lines,  or  build  up  the  empires  of  western  ecclesi- 
asticism,  or  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  colonial 
expansion  or  administration  under  churchly  auspices, 
is  to  ask  them  to  do  something  in  which  they  have 
no  interest.  If  the  mission  boards  wish  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  missionary  recruits  they  can  best 
begin  by  making  clear  the  ways  in  which  mission 
work  today  differs  from  that  of  the  past.  And  these  ■: 
differences  must  be  actual,  not  theoretical. 
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Arrah  Sensation.  J 
T-he  Sent chliglit'—^xoni  the  couuuunica* 
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Lions  published  in,  the  last  tv.'o  issues  of 
this  paper,  it  will  have  appeared  that  there 
has  developed  a  very  unhappy  situation 
at  Arrah  regarding  the  entry  of  the  uu- 
j  touchables- the  Chamars -into  the  court 
yard  of  the  Siddhnath  temple  to  have  the 
‘  Darshau’  of  the  image  of  Shiva  and  to 
listen  to  ‘  Gita  f'atha  ’  that  has  been  goini^ 
on  there  for  some  time.  The  orthodox  see” 
tioii  of  the  Hindus  object  to  their  presence 
inside  the  temple  while  the  liberal  sec  ion 
of  the  community,  aided  by  the  Mahantha 
whose  personal  property  the  temple  has 
been  dociared  to  be,  have  lent  their  active 
support  to  the  Chamars  in  iiisiating  on  their 
right  of  entry  into  the  tempte.  And  this 
has  led  to  some  very  unpleasant  and  uni 
fortunate  incidents  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Hindu  community.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  before  us  the  version 
of  the  orthodox  party  regarding  this  affair. 
But  from  ail  that  we  learn  there  appear^, 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  orthodox  section  is 
on  very  slender  grounds  in  taking  up  the 
position  they  have  done.  Time  and  public 
opinion  are  certainjy  in  favour  of  the  un 
Louchabies  and  no  power  on  earth— -not  to 
say  the  orthodox,  whose  number  is  grow- 
lug  thinner  every  day— can  check  the  on¬ 
ward  rush  of  events  in  this  direction.  This 
c^er_ofuntouchabidty,  wHchhasbeeu 
eadng  iwo~TEe  vnads~~bf  Hindu  society 
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gottogoTWhat  a  shame  tFat  the  Hin- 


AxralThave  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a 
third  party -the  bureaucracy -for  the 
settlement  of  even  a  social  and  religious 
dispute  ?  We  hope  and  pray  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  mend  matters. 
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Those  wlio  remtiuber  Lord  Curzou’s 
olleiitive  rtmaiit  about  the  decree  of 
imy^taiic'e  attached  by  Indmii__to.  UTLlb 
re'ad'^ g>ith  interebt  the  following 


/lo^criouou  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  P 
oi  the  bomage  paid  to  Truth  by  the^"^ 
European  nations  duriug  the  last  war  :  — 
The  whole  propagandist  atmosphere  in  every  com¬ 
batant  country  duriug  the  war  was  an  atmosphere 
of  falsehood  and  detraction.  War  is  an  orgy  of 
jlying;  every  competent  spy  lies  his  hardest;  the  daily 
Icommunique  is  hardly  ever  truthful  ;  almost  every 
idiSpatch  trom  a  war  correspondent  must,  to  get 
-through  the  censor’s  hands,  contain  at  least  lies  of 
■  ^omission  ;  to  bring  ofi  any  surprise  attach  on  a 
Mlarge  scale  your  lutelligence  Corps  must  put  down  a 
"■  'perfect  smoke  barrage  of  lies — fvrged  letters,  faked 
Jnewspaper  articles,  every  description  of  ingenious 
^Isehooti.  As  soon  as  an  officer  or  man  believes  that 
„-^Jby  circulating  lies  he  can  bring  victory  nearer,  or 
*:'|.^even  avert  a  few  thousand  casualties  among  his  com- 
'^I^  Vrades,  he  will  lie  till  he  is  black  in  the  face,  and  it  is 
humbug  to  afiect  surprise  or  indignation  at  the  fact, 
(*.'.  ''10,  nToota  nf  atepntion  on  uness.ntials  to 
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iSo  it  is  mere  waste  of  attention  on  -  _ 

is  trouble  whether  one  Intelligence  officer  or  another  is 
‘  The  more  responsible  for  some  particular  departure 

■  v--^;  '  of  propaganda  from  truth.  The  point  which  matters 
■'  "is  that,  in  spite  of  virtuous  professions  in  many 

^  quarters,  a  stats  of  war  is  a  licence  to  lie  as  well  as 
V  to  k  11,  and  that  the  most  effective  war  propaganda, 

purpose,  maybe  that  which 

■  is  mo«t  wildly  false  and  which  will  be  remembered 
^T'  with  the  most  shame  in  after  years  by  the  nation 
'Th  ■  which  got  the  good  of  it  at  the  time, 

3  '  The  report  of  the  German  corpse  factory 
'  "  was  a  lie  and  so  was  a  report  that  they 

,, ..  had  deliberately  bombarded  hospitals. 

'  The  S pectator  dismisses  the  war  lies  as 
i  ‘  a  kind  of  poisoned  gas  of  the  brain 
■  and  as  ‘  the  emanations  of  war;  they  rise 
‘  like  vapours  from  a  swamp 
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achieved  by  their  new  recruits.  There  are 
many  illuminating  examples  of  the  new 
spirit  of  initiative.  A  Turkish  motor  agent, 
who  began  two  years  ago  with  a  small 
roadside  shop,  now  displays  his  cars  and 
agricultural  tractors  in  immense  modern 
premises  at  Stamboul  ;  and  in  the  back¬ 
ward  region  of  Anatolia  another  enter* 
prising  man  has  started  a  school  for  chau¬ 
ffeurs  which  produced  in  a  first  term  of 
three  months  nearly  seveifty  competent 
drivers.  The  number  of  educated  Turks 
training  for  various  branches  of  commerce 
and  engineering  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Fifty  per  cojit.  of  the  six  hundred  studenis 
in  a  large  American~~UbTle^  arejll^urk^. 
althouglTbefore  the  war  the*"Turkish  ele¬ 
ment  was  practically  non-existent 
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coktemposary  opinion. 


.  ^  AN  JLO- INDIAN. 

\  Advanced  Turkey. 

,i  The  pioneer.  —  Weaternisation  in  Tur- 
'■']  key  has  already  gone  far.  The  Turks  of 
a  today  are  beginning  to  play  a  prominent 
r*  part  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  their 
country  which  used  to  be  more  or  less 
monopolised  by  foreigners.  With  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  gigantic  Government  bu¬ 
reaucracy  cf  former  regimes,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace  thousands  of  men  have 
been  forced  to  lake  to  business.  In  ship¬ 
ping,  banking,  in  setting  up  retail  trade 
centres  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the 
motor  trade,  for  instance,  the  present 
generati  )n  has  shown  enterprise,  and  done 
J  much  to  wipe  out  the  Turkish  reputa  ion 
I  for  ludicrous  inetficieucy  which  used  to 
I  be  a  by-word  in  the  commercial  world. 
The  Government  of  Mnstapha  Kemal 
Pasha  has  done  its  utmost  to  encourage  the 
new  tendency  towards  progressive  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  public  utility  company  is  now 
compelled  by  law  to  maintain  a  predomi¬ 
nant  percentage  of  Turks  in  its  personnel, 
and  everywhere  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  foreign  element  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  community.  The  fruits  of  this 
nationalist  policy  are  already  noticeable. 
A  number  of  purely  Turkish  banks  have 
been  opened,  and  are  doing  profitable 
business.  Foreign  companies  arid  banks, 
which  have  been  forced  to  employ 
Turks,  testify  to  the  splendid  progress 
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INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  CONFER¬ 
ENCE.  _ 

'  Mr.  Mukherjee’s  Welcome 
Address. 

A  CRITICISa  OF  SWARAJIST  POLI¬ 
TICS. 

(Associated  Press.) 

CAhCDTTA,  Dec.  28. 

The  12th  session  of  the  All-India  Oon- 
Iference  of  Indian  Christians  was  held  to¬ 
day.  Mr,  S.  0.  Mukherjee,  in  welcom¬ 
ing  the  delegates,  said  he  was  deepiy  con¬ 
cerned  about  one  thing  and  he  felt  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  conference  to  deliue 
lits  attitude  towards  coustitntioual  relorm 
4’  fTmnd  state  definitely  what  policy  it  was  go-- 
to  pursue  and  what  procedure  it  was 
going  to  follow  for  the  speedy  attainmeiit 
:  if  Swaraj.  Swaraj  was  the  common  goal. 
There  was  unanimity  there  and  that  waa 

' . ’fct;  :he  psychological  hour.  ,  . 

Proceeding,  he  criticized  at  length. 
,he  methods  of  the  Swaraj  party 
and  observed  that  the  political 
pendulum  of  the  Swarajists  was 
continually  swinging  from  one  end  tch 
I  the  other.  On  their  zeal  for  Swaraj  they 
had  lost  their  balance  and  were  conti¬ 
nually  changing  ihoir  position  and  saiit- 
ing  their  ground.  He  admitted  that  the^ 
Swarajists  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  imagination  of  the  masses,  but  haa 
accomplished  nothing* 

Referring  to  the  Government,  he 
said  that  nobody  disputed  that  the 
primary  concern  of  the  Govern  menb 
was  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
But  what  was  most  tragic  was  that, 
the  Government  was  daily  losing  the 

affection  of  the  people.  _ 

Concluding,  he  emphasized  that 
Indian  Christians  did  regard  Swaraj 
as  the  goal  of  their  national  aspira¬ 
tion  and  they  regarded  themselves  as 
citizens  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  speedy 
attainment  of  Swaraj  was  their  aim  ana 
they  were  absolutely  at  one  with  t  e 
Swarajists  and  Liberals  in  that  matter. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 


Atmosphere  of  Human 
Sympathy.” 


LORD  LYTTON’S  TRIBUTE 

Bekiiampore,  18tu  January. 

Laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Mission  Hospital  at  Jiagauj, 
Lord  Lytton  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  missionary  work  which 
le  had  seen  in  the  Province  of 
1  Bengal  during  the  last  live  years. 
What  had  chiefly  struck  him  when 
j^isiting  schools  and  hospitals  of 
(hese  missionary  societies  was  the 
personal  note,  which  was  always 
present  in  them,  the  atmosphere  of 
^human  sympathy  which  pervaded 
^hem  and  distinguished  them  at 
once  from  a  purely  oflicial  institution. 

He  had  found  amongst  them  no 
ivalry  in  the  pursuit  of  converts, 
)ut  only  noble  emulation  to  display 
^Jhristian  virtues  in  the  service  of 
Mankind. 

The  scheme,  which  had  been  pre- 
paj'cd  to  enable  the  organisers  to  cope 
with  the  growing  demand,  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  nearly  lis.li  lakhs. 
It  was  decided  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  full  amount  to  make  a 
start  wi  ll  the  new  ward,  which  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  scheme.  To  i 
this  the  Government  had  conti  ibuted  f'l 
Ks.  65,000  and  His  Kxcellency 
thought  this  sliould  show  that  they 
were  convinced  of  the  oKcelleut 
work  that  was  being  done  among  the 
people  of  Murshidabad  Histrict.  Ho 
l^ed  that  funds  would  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  whole  scheme. 

Apart  from  the  direct  result  of 
attending  to  the  ailments  of  women,  , 
the  hospital  did  most  valuable  work  \ 
in  teaching  nursing  and  inculcating  | 
through  moiher.s  and  sisters  the  ” 
elementary  principles  of  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  The  result  of  this 
influence  would,  His  Excellency 
hoped,  be  seen  more  clearly  in  the 
sediug  generations. 
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THE  U.  P.  INDIAN  CHRISTIAN 

i  — - CONFERENCE _ . 

I  (Erom  a  Correspondent.) 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Indian 

n  VI  iiri  _  _/»  .i  _ 
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PjB.yps^Qnary  Beportei 
shanghai,  April  15  (4T.-jr«tel4- 
gram  from  Changteh,  in  northwest 
Hunan,  said  today  that  foreigners 
there  had  been  under  fire  for  six 

^ys,  that  the  Asiatic  Petroleum 
Company’s  agency  was  wrecked, 
and  that  the  Catholic  mission  had 
been  looted. 

The  latest  information  here,  how- 
ever,  was  that  the  soldiery  concerned 
had  departed  and  that  foreigners 
in  no  further  danger. 

The  Asiatic  Company’s  English 
manafeeP’  Mr.  Gabb,  was  captured  by 
Ghinyse  soldiers  and  wounded  in 
stripped  and 
oilv.*  ^  "whsre  he  remained  for 
hours  without  food,  finally 
reported  ^  near-by  mission,  it  was 

•Dm,  from  Ichang,  Hupeh 

three  British  sailors 
Were  wounded  when  the  British  gun 


Association  of  the  United 
.Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  was 
.  held  this  year  at  Fatehgarh  on  Oct.  17 
;  and  18.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
;  dent  Rai  Bahadur  A.  C.  Mnkerjee, 

1  the  senior  vice-chairman.  Prof.  E.  Ahmad 
I  bhah  of  Lucknow,  presided.  A  special 
j  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
j  presence  of  a  large  number  of  villa^^e 
;  Christians  for  whose  benefit  specialty 
I  the  conference  was  convened  at  Fateh- 
1  Including  the  representatives 

I  from  villages,  the  number  of  persons 
I  present,  ^inciudiug  lady  delegates,  was 
:  nearly  /O  besides  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
interested  British  and  American  mis- 
I  siouary  friends  and  other  friends  of  the 
J  Indian  Christian  community.  Several 
pres,  representatives  were  also  present. 

!  ihe  guests  were  accommodated  in  the 
]  home  of  t^he  headmaster  of  the  Mission 

-  i  tlie  hostel  for; 

I  ,  Christian  boys,  while  the  sessions  were  ^ 
^  ^  school  hall. 

Mr.  A,  M.  Shaw  of  Cawnpore,  (joint: 
secretary)^  vvas  the  secretary  of 
the  conference  in  the  absence  of  the 
secretary.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Prof. i 

cS™  n Christian' 
Ooi  ege.  It  should  be  said  that  the 

credit  for  the  success  of  this  conference 

of  indefatigable  efliorts 

of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  P.  Paul  the 
president  of  the  local  Indian  Christian  ! 
Association  at  Fatehgarh.  These  gentie- 

mftnrT^l  left  no  stone 

aoepi,/han°d“apr.  , 

Pete^r^Pun^rT  ^as  given  by  Mr.  ' 

Sih  Schnoi  Mission 

H  gh  School  and  president  of  the  local 

asociation  at  Fatehgarh.  He  dS 

and  achieve¬ 
ments  o.  mission  work  through  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  Indian  Christian  leaders  in  The 

Possibilitls  of  Se 

community  m  the  years  to  come  and 

o(°tha  "ll“‘  “  appeal  in  behalf 

VFi  who,  he  strongiy 

leU,  snonld  he  inomded  in  all  onr  activU 

The  presidential  address  by  Prof 

^f  thel, aP'^io^ements' 

Of  the  Indian  Christian  Association  in  the 

Sd‘  7“  ’'Wat  he 

S  „“.7h  ,  f '™‘*  Pooperation 

rioT  Mahomedan  compat¬ 

riots.  He  referred  mainiy  to  three  •  u,. 

tonchability,  temperance  reform  and" 
f».'arai.  The  problem  iast  me“ione? 
he  mamtained,  oould  be  solved  onf; 

If  and  when  there  were  (1)  edu¬ 
cated  electorate,  (2)  toleration,  and  (T  1 

Indian  rTr'T®  urged  ihe  i 

Indian  Christians  to  work  hand  in  hand  = 

V  ith  their  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  fellow  i 

Chiistians  m  their  forward  religious,  ji 
social  and  political  movement,  j: 


Txiese  two  addresses  were  punctuated ~WTt 
ireqiient  applause,  showing  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  appreciated  them. 

bince  the  conference  was  principally 
called  to  secure  the  sympathetic  coopera¬ 
tion  of  village  Christians  most  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  discussing  the  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  this  important  problem.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  these  ’ 
village  Christians  it  was  felt  necessary  that  ! 
the  history  of  the  organization  and  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Association  should  be  explained  for  their 
benefit.  Dr.  J.  RjChitambar,  principal  of 


the  Lucknow  Christian  College,  was  asked 
to  give  an  address.  The  address  lasted 
no  minutes  and  fully  dealt  with  the 
subjects.  The  speaker  in  his  closing  re* 
marks  observed  that  unless  our  efforts 
embraced  the  villages  where  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Christians  lived  there  was  P- 

tint  Ttinnlt  tinno  -fr.,.  U  j _  I 


not  much  hope  for  real  growth  and  deve¬ 
lopment  in  the  Christian  community. 
He  appealed  not  onty  to  the  city  and 
town  Christians,  but  aiso  the  village 
Christians  present  to  cooperate  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  i 

The  address  was  followed  by  an  animat-  t 
ed  diecussion  in  which  some  of  the  leaders  1 
of  the  village  Christians  aiso  took  | 
part.  They  toid  the  delegates  of  their  I 
disabilities  in  the  villages  an<"l  of  their  1 
unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  I 
non-Christian  fellow  villagers,  quite  | 
often  at  the  hands  of  landlords  aad  1 
heads  of  villages  which  frequently  result¬ 
ed  ih  the  deprivation  of  their  rights  etc., 
ail  mainly  because  they  were  Christians. 
This  deeply  touched  the  delegates  and 
made  a  tasting  impresaion  on  them. 
Resolutions  were  passed  enthusiastically 
supporting  Dr.  Chitambsr’s  address  and 
strong  committees  were  appointed  to 
study  the  entire  situation,  and  to 
organize  branches  of  the  Association  in 
viiiagciS  and  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  when,  it 'S  hoped,  definite 
Steps  wou.d  be  taken  to  remove  all  such 
disabilities  with  the  help  of  our  Hiiidu 
and  Mahomedan  leaders.  The  com¬ 
mittee  to  get  hrst  hand  information  and 
to  study  the  situation  will  be  headed  by 
Barrister  E.  V.  David  of  Cawnpore  and 
will  aiso  have  three  experienced  mission- 
consuUative  memli«rs. 

i^f^cotutniRee  was  also  instructed  to  recom- 
i^'^mend  suitable  names  for  the  Association 
Urdu  or  Hindi  for  the  benefit  of  village 
Christians. 

A  resolution  was  passed  vehemently 
condemning  the  Asiatic  Bill  recently  pass- 
sed  by  the  Union  Government  of  South 
Africa. 

A.  resolution  advocating  communal  rep- 
resentatioii  in  view  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  India  was  also  passed.  It  was 
opposed  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chitambar.  Dr 
Cbitambar  tried  to  show  the  evils  of 
communal  representation  and  urged  the 
delegates  to  pursue  the  policy  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  our  Hindu  and  Maho¬ 
medan  compatriots,  even  though  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  Indian  Christians  were  ignored 
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Papers  on  village  problems  were  read 
by  the  rev.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Walhce  of 
Mainpuri,  G.  B.  Ogden  of  Kasganj  and 
Snkh  Lai  of  Allahabad,  and  by  Mr. 

J.  W.  Ramble  of  Lucknow  on  the  need 
of  better  facilities  for  technical  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Christian  youth.  These  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  very  helpful  papers 
were  followed  by  lively  discussions. 

Another  special  feature  cf  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  presentation  of  medals 
by  the  Indian  Christian  Association  to 
Christian  students  who  stood  high  at 
the  last  university  examinations.  These 
medals  were  given  away  to  the  following 
by  Mrs.  Chitambar  at  the  ‘  at  home’  given 
by  the  local  association  to  the  delegates  : 

Mr.  W.  C.  Chowhn,  B.  Sc.,  Lucknow 
University,  Mr.  b.  M.  Talib  Masih, 

B.  A.,  (Honours)  Lucknow  University , Miss 
Lilavad  Bakhsh,  B.  Sc..  Allahabad  Uni* 
versity,  and  Miss  Soloman  Lai,  B.  A., 
Allahabad  University. 

The  ‘at  home’  afforded  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  guests  for  social  con¬ 
verse.  Several  musical  (Indian  and 
Western)  items  were  rendered  and  the 
function  was  a  grand  success,  thanks  to 
our  Fatehgarh  friends. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Noronha  of  Cawnpore  has 
offered  a  silver  shield  and  a  silver  i 
and  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to 
the  association  sending  up  the  best 
students  for  the  oratorical  contest  to 
be  held  annually  in  connection  with 
the  conference.  This  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw  and 
the  executive  committee  was  instructed 
to  frame  rules,  etc.  for  the  contest. 

The  following  officers  for  ihe  new  year 
were  elected: 

President,  Mr.  N.  Jordan  of  Mora- 
dabad  ;  Vice-President,  Prof.  E.  Ahmad 
Shah  of  Lucknow;  Secretary,  Barrister 
E.  V.  David  of  Caw'npore;  Joint  Sec¬ 
retaries,  Mr.  Peter  Paul  of  Fatehgarh 
and  Miss  Y.  Peters  cf  Moradabad; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bonifacius  of 
Allahahabad;  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Dr.  B.  K.  Mukerjee  of  Allahabad. 

A  strong  executive  committee  was 
also  elected  consisting  of  the  office  - 
bearers,  and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  U-  P- 

Prof.  Ahmad  Shah  presided  eves*  the 
deliberations  of  the  conference  with  i| 
tact  and  ability.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pete 
Paul  and  their  colleagues  and  also  the  be 
scouts  of  the  high  school  of  Fatehgarh, 
who  worked  as  volunteers,  were  kind  and 
considerate  in  looking  after  the  guests 
and  to  them  our  heartfelt  thanks  are  due. 

We  look  forward  to  a  year  of  great  at¬ 
tempts  and  achievements  on  the  part  of 
office-bearers  and  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Indian  Christian  Association. 
We  hope  onr  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
friends  will  carefully  read  the  proceed 
ings  of  onr  conferences  and  meet  ns  half 
way  in  our  endeavour  to  cooperate  with 
them. 
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POLItlCAL-MIKDED  HINDU. 

(BY  LAt.AlA»LeATjBAia__  ^ 

I  know  of  several  poiitical-minaea 
Hiiidtis  in  whose  judgment  the  only  or 
the  best  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  poor 
India  is  the  destruction  o^  Hinduism. 
By  Hinduism  they  mean  that  network 
of  forms  aiid  formulae,  castes  or  creeds, 
prejudices  and  superstitions  that  ordi¬ 
narily  go  by  the  name  of  Hinduism. 
They  are  sick  of  it  and  want  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Thej'  believe  and  make 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  as  long 
this  ‘monster  ’  is  aiive  there  is  no 
for  nationalism  and  no  chance 


as 
hope 


for  political  freedom.  Yet  if  one 
examines  into  their  own  conduct  and  dips 
into  their  life,  one  hnds  them  inconsistent 
enough  in  sticking  to  Hinduism  in  its 
‘worst’  aspects.  They  not  only  refuse 
to  give  away  their  daughters  in  marriage 
to  non-Hindus  but  are  very  anxious  to  find 
suitable  matches  within  their  own  castes. 
At  times  of  elections  or  when  putting  for¬ 
ward  their  claims  for  Governm''i.t  jobs, 
they  are  very  careful  to  point  out  to  the 
voters  or  to  the  Government,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  they  are  Hindus.  Except  in 
argument  they  lack  the  courage  to  behave 
as  if  they  were  non-Hindus., 

My  object  in  this  ardctc  is  nei.her  to 
blame  nor  to  praise  thooc  i)eople  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  examine  into  their  vish  for  tlie 
destruction  oi  Hinduism.  Is  it  in  their 
power  or  in  the  power  of  any  one  else  to 
destroy  Hiudui^m  ?  lo  it  practical  |>o,i- 
tics  to  take  uur  podLical  p,aus  on  that 
possibility  ?  Bu  hlhism,  Islam,  Christiani¬ 
ty,  Sikhism,  and  (within  our  own  me¬ 
mory)  Brahmui.m  aiulAryaism,  have  each 
in  its  own  way  tried  to  destroy  Hinduism. 
Yet  we  find  the  ‘monster’  as  hale 
|and  hearty  as  it  ever  was.  Jt  expelled 
[Buddhism  from  the  boundaries  of  India 
[proper  ;  it  changed  Islam  so  as  to  make 
lit  look  almost  like  itself,  and  it  has  tamed 
|Qhiiistianity.  As  for  the; other  three,  It 
has  reclaimed  the  last  two  and  established 
near  kinship  with  the  first.  So  there  it 
stands  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  ever  claim¬ 
ing  fresh  ‘  victims,’  fresh  admirers  and 
fresh  devotees.  Even  the  new  world  is  at 
its  feet.  In  Europe  and  America  to-day 
Hinduism  has  more  friends,  admirers  and 
devotees  than  any  other  non- Christian 
religion.  It  is  like  the  ‘elusive  pimper¬ 
nel  ’  always  open  yet  closed,  always  sim¬ 
ple  yet  complicated,  always  broad  yet 
narrow,  always  present  yet  absent.  None 
can  master  it,  none  can  overcome  it.  Its 
secret  lies  in  its  elasticity.  Vivekananda, 
Tagoro,  Gandhi,  Anfobindo,  Andrews, 
Eearson  and  Paul  Richard  are  all  agreed 
that  it  has  a  great  message  for  the  West 
»nd  that  it  has  a  mission  of  its  own  to  fui- 
fll.  The  truth  is  that  no  one  can  destroy 
it.  Those  who  wish  for  its  destruction, 
do  iioc  know  what  they  are  wishing  for! 
If  the  political  emancipation  of  India  can 
achieved  oniy  by  its  destruction ,  anu 
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ay  uv>  uiiaoi  pruceis,  men 
once  for  ail  that  the  thing  shall  never 
happen.  Where  Buddhism,  Islam  ann 
Chrisdanity,  with  ail  their  religious  zeai, 
and  po.iticai  power,  have  failed,  the 
poiiiicai-minded  Hindu,  devoid  of  zea. 
and  power  and  prestige,  has  simply  no 
chance.  Let  us  once,  for  all  take  this 
lesson  to  heart  and  then  make  our  plans. 
But  does  Hinduism  deserve  destruction  ? 
What  is  politics  and  what  is  politica. 
freedom  ?  Do  not  both  these  expressions 
Prcouppose  the  existence  of  some 

kind  of  organized  society  ;  and  doe.- 
njt  the  latter  involve  the  exis¬ 

tence  of  some  kind  of  bond  between 
the  members  of  that  society  ?  What  does 
the  poiiticai-minded  Hindu  mean  by  the 
destruction  of  Hinduism  ?  Does  he  aim 
at  the  removal  of  redgious  distinctions 
from  the  political  i.eid  7  If  so,  we  are 
entirely  at  one  with  hjm  in  this  aim.  Bin 
the  destruction  of  Hinduism  will  not  heip 
him  as  there  are  other  ‘  isms  ’  in  the 
country  that  may  not  accept  his 
point  of  view.  Does  he  want  that  while 
H.nduism  shouid  be  destroyed  all  other 
‘  isms  ’  may  flourish,  prosper  and  domi¬ 
nate  ?  We  cannot  bciieve  he  desires  that. 
If  so,  his  wish  for  the  destruction  of  Hin- 
dui.m  does  not  amount  to  anything  more 
than  a  snperstiiion.  In  any  case,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  Hinduism  is 
not  prepared  to  allow  itself  to  be  des¬ 
troyed. 

If  the  political-minded  Hindu  is  so  sick 
of  it,  it  is  open  to  him  to  join  some  other 
‘ism.’  But  we  do  not  believe  he  wants  even 
that.  The  truth  is  he  does  not  know  whai 
he  wants.  He  is  simply  obsessed  with  a 
superstition.  The  best  thing  for  him  is  to 
give  up  that  superstition  and  cooperate  in 
making  Hindus  better  educated  and  more 
cultured,  physically  more  healthy  and 
socially  more  up-to-date.  Hinduism  is 
nothing  but  that  common  bon'H  that  binds 
People''  '  ~ 


Hindus.  People  remain  HindusTTn 
spirlFan^  culture,  even  after  they  have 
joined  some  other  ‘  ism.  ’  Let  us 
make  that  bond  stronger,  sounder  and 


healthier  in  every  way  instead  of  pining 
for  the  impossible  and  breaking  away 
from  a  society  that  has  some  of  the  finest 
qualities  which  could  be  conceived  by  p 
man’s  intellect  or  imagination. 


More  than  three-fourths  of  the  people 


of  India  are  Hindus.^^  Their  strength  is 


India’s  strength  and  their  weakness  i.^' 
India  s  weakness.  Y^ou  cannot  think  of 

also  think  of  a  strong,  efficient  and  free 
Hindu  community.  The  latter  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  bringing  about  the  former. 

obtaining  p 

1  otitical  freedom  ?jy  ignoring  the  Hindu  I 
community,  do  not  know  what  they  are  t 
a.king  alwut.  By  all  means  respect  ^ ' 
minonUes  but  you  cannot  ignore  a  majo- 

K  -/.j- process  of  natiou- 
building  when  you  begin  to  neglect  and 
Ignore  the  majority  in  your  desire  to  win 
the  good  will  of  the  minorities.  The 
mtter  is  a 

•S0oi! 
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1  AKTl-UKT0UCHAi3IHTY  CONFERENCE. 

■  Amroati,  Dec.  29. 

The  AuU-TJiitouchability  Conference  was 
held  here  this  morning  in  the  non- 
Brahman  Congress  pandal,  the  hon.  Mr. 
Jadhav,  Minister  ot  Education,  Bombay 
Presidency,  presiding* 

i'he  president,  in  his  address,  pointed 
out  that  uniouchabiiity  was  the  bane  of 
Hindu  society  and  emphasised  that  the 
custom  shou.d  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
any  longer  to  dishgnre  the  fair  face  of 
Hinduism.  He  exhoried  the  audience  to 
remove  all  the  disabilities  of  the  depres- 
sed  classes,  tb~"aridw  them  to  share  the. 
ameuifies  of  life  equally  with  others.  So 
long  as  untouchabiiity  existed  there  could 
be  no  real  reform,  social  or  political.  He 
advised  the  backward  classes  to  take  up 
ihe  reform  in  their  own  hands  and  educate 
^?|their  children,  not  forgetting  the  benefit 
^|of  techi.ical  education. 

The  address  was  delivered  in  Marathi. 
After  passing  resolutions  the  conference 
was  dissolved. 


ALL-IKDIA  HOK-BKAHMIK  SOCIAL 
COKFEREKCE. 

Amraoti,  Dec,  29. 

The  All-Itt<lia  non-Brahmiu  Social  con- 
iferenoo  concluded  today  after  passing  a 
Inumber  of  resolutions.  The  conference 
nwas  emphatically  of  opinion  that,  caste 
^system  was  quite  (^rogatory  to  the  best 
iinterests  of  the  country  and  urged  upon 
iaP  non  Brahmins  to  take  immediate  steps 
^for  the  fusion  of  all  sub-caoies  amongst 
the  non-Brahmias. 

It  urged  that  steps  should  be  taken, 
legislative  or  otherwise,  for  the  total 
Di^hibition  of  intoxicating  liguprS— aifd 
drugs''^"t''aIso  urged  upon  the  local 
I’^^ernments  in  various  provinces  to  un¬ 
dertake  social  legislation  to  secure  equa¬ 
lity  and  equal  rights  amongst  all  sections 

in  the  country.  .  ,  *  i  .i, 

The  conference  congratulated  the  hon. 
Raja  of  Panagal  on  the  passing  of  the 
Ma  lras  Religious  Endowments  Act  and 
urged  upon  other  provincial  Governments 
10  take  up  legislation  on  the  same  ii^es. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur, 
president,  left  the  presidential  ^i^air  after 
a  short  time,  leaving  tor  Bombay,  and  the 
Ln*  Mr.  Jadhav  conducted  the  rest  of  the 
proceedings.  His  Highness  was  at  home 
to  the  delegates  of  all  conferences* 


MAURA.NA  HASRA.T  MOHaNI. 

Mouiana  Haaarat  Mohani,  opposing  the 
resolution  objected  to  the  insistence  on 
khaddar  dress  for  •Congress  work,  ' 
although  he  believed  in  the  utility  of 
wearing  khaddar.  To  be  a  member 
of  the  Congress  was  the  right  of 
every  lodian  and  to  deprive  him  of  it  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  put  on 
khaddar  was  nothing  short  of  coercion. 

He  wondered  if  the  Congress  would 
appreciate  a  resolution  that  those  who  were 
not  vegetarians  should  not  be  entitled 
to  exercise  their  Congress  membership 
rights.  It  was  argued  that  there  must 
be  a  national  uniform.  But  what  was 
the  need  for  it.  By  these  sartorial  re- 1 
quirements  the  Congress  was  shutting  out 
persons  like  Mr.  Jinnah,  Sir  Tej  Bahadur 
Sapru  and  Mr.  Chintamani,  who  were  not 
opposed  to  the  Congress  nor  to  khaddar, 
Mouiana  Hasrat  Mohani  had  a  suspicion  that 
Congreess  workers  did  not  always  put| 
on  khaddar.  At  best  each  would  have  but 
one  pair  of  khaddar  clothes  to  put  on  on 
Congress  occasions.  Why  then  have  com¬ 
pulsion  and  disqualification  in  the  case  of 
those  not  wearing  khaddar  1 

Mr.  Hamid  Ali  (Raipur)  considered  the 
resolution  a  huge  farce. 

Mau^ana  Mohamed  Am. 

Maulana  Mohamed  Ali  complained  that 
what  India  possesed  was  not  an  intel¬ 
ligentsia  but  unintelligentsia.  For  ii.  they 
really  had  an  intelligentsia  the  country 
could  never  have  remained  for  so  long  in 
the  occupation  of  a  handful  of  Englishmen. 
Mr.  Hasrat  Mohani  had  opposed  the 
resolution  on  the  ground  of  his  dislike  of 
conscription.  The  speaker  asked  whether 
it  was  not  a  fact  that  during  the  last  war 
when  voluntary  recruitment  did  not  come 
up  to  a  standard,  conscription  was  adopted. 
The  same  was  their  necessity  today  for 
Indian’s  fight  for  freedom*  The  speaker 
emphasized  that  what  India  needed  was 
not  protection  to  transfer  70  crores  from 
the  pocket  of  Manchester  to  those  of 
Bombay,  but  a  machinery  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  wealth  so  that  these  70 
crores  might  be  distributed  among  the  20 
crores  of  poor  Kisaus.  They  jeered 
at  Mr.  Gandhi’s  prescription  for  liberty, 
perhaps  because  it  was  so  cheap.  He 
asked  them  to  remember  that  3’Japolean 
used  to  say  that  every  army  was  a 
reptile*  It  marched  on  its  bellies.  It 
was  therefore  important  to  feed  bellies  in 
India.  Crores  of  people  could  not  fill  their 
bellies  by  two  meals  a  day  and  until  they 
did  that  India  would  be  unfit  for  liberty. 
The  same  was  true  regarding  untouch¬ 
ables.  Nowhere  in  the  world  except  in 
India  were  there  untouchables.  ‘If  you 
do  not  remove  untouchabiiity  and  ask 
for  liberty  you  are  fools  and  you  pretend 
to  be  philosophers*. 

The  resolution  moved  .  by  Dr.  Satyapal 
was  then  put  to  vote  and  carried,  only  a 
few  voting  with  Maulana  Hasrat  Mohani. 

Prof*  Holmes’  Views  on  Congress  Work* 
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^'T*ensrTyama  __  , 

— ^riKa  as  „ 

«ho  had  come  to  tell  them  that 
•  «Toti  looking  to  India  to  get 

heTtreedom  as  speedily  as  possible, 
her  ire  Holmes  rose  and 

'"'‘’Sd  from  the  dais  towards 
rostrum  dressed  in  English  clothes 
ri  -wearing  a  white  Gandhi  cap  ho 
pheered  He  said  he  could  not  claim, 

rn“n  offlc  a  way.to  represent  America.  He 
SlongSl  to  the  society  of  triends  known 
as  Quakers  and  was  a  member  ot  the  Pe- 
ieration  o£  Labour.  He  could  nnoffic.a  ly 
ewm  to  speafe  for  his  society  and  the 
tabonrers  and  in  those  two  capacities  he 
was  there  to  express  the  sympathy  and 
•  ifiroqt  of  the  American  people  for 
service  of  humanity  as  well  of  India 
the  Congress  had  undertaken  and 


Mass  Convorsions.  ' 


b 


that 


affection  and 


especially  the  American  ^  ^  . 

loyalty  for  the  great  leader  who  had  risen  j 
iionithem.  (Applause.)  ‘Yesterday  Ii 


heard,  Hr.  Abdur  Rahman  claiming 


Gandhi  as  a  South  African.  May  I  not 
today  claim  him  forjthe  world?  (Applause.) 
May  I  not  say  that  this  society  of  friends 
■which  I  represent  regard  him  with  the 
same  reverence  and  believe  in  hia  work 
as  you  do  ?  (Hear,  hear).  I  ought  to 
say  that  we  people  have  been  very  far 
wrong  in  our  Western  civilization.  We 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of 
■wealth  and  power.  It  i?  a  deep  evil  in 
our  whole  Western  civilization.  Our  love 
■of  wealth  has  resulted  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  wealth  among  some  and  has  caused 
labour  troubles.  Our  longing  in  the  West 
for  power  has  brought  on  war  after  war 
4ind  seems  likely  to  plunge  into  still  fur¬ 
ther  war  until,  perhaps,  it  destroys  our 
civilization.  So  we  gladly  turn  to  you 
who  arc  indicating  another  and  better  way, 
and  we  hope  that  while  keeping  the  good 
things  in  our  civilization  regarding  power 
over  nature  and  inventions,  we  follow  the 
brotherly  spirit  which  is  represented  by 
the  great  prophet  among  you.  (Applause ) 
It  would  be  presumptuous  for  mo  to  say 
aoything  about  the  problems  before  you, 
but  let  mo  say  that  no  one  brought  up  in 
U«  S.  A.,  however  he  or  she  might  have 
gone  wrong,  can  fail  to  be  touched  and 
thrilled  by  every  movement  for  human 
freedom  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  people 
of  the  world.’  (Applause.) 


The  Indian  Social  Beformcr _ At  the 

request  of  the  National  Christian  Council, 
India,  Mr.  P.  0.  Phillip  has  issued  a  book 
entitled  ‘The  Depressed  Classes  and  Chris¬ 
tianity’.  ~  Prom  the  Dhrisiian  point  of 
view,  it  is  indeed  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  wholesale  conversions  of  the  depressed 
classes  to  Christianity,  but  the  same,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  said  from  the  Hindu  point 
of  view.  For,  what  is  a  loss  to  the 
Hindu  society  is  a  gain  to  Christianity.  We 
have  often  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Christian 
missioiiaries  in  the  field  of  social  service, 
education  and  medical  relief,  but, 
at  ti  6  same  time,  we  have  also  felt 
bound  to  protest  strongly  against 
their  proselytisation  propaganda  which 
is  nothing  else  but  the  exploitation 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Hindu  society . 
The  census  report  of  1921  showed  that 
there  are  now  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
Christiana  as  there  were  in  1881.  The  to¬ 
tal  population  of  ludia  in  the  last  ten  years, 
increased  only  7  per  cent.,  while  the  In^ 
dian  Christian  population  increased  ove^ 
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33  per  cent.  This  increase  is  largely  du 


to  mass  movements.  The  rate  of  increas 
through  this  mass  movement  is  as  follows* 
Punjab  400  per  cent.,  Hyderabad  (Deccan) 
150  per  cent.,  U-  P.  74  per  cent  ,  Madras 
Presidency  (Teiugus)  50  per  cent.  In  the 
Punjab  it  is  said  that  the  Chuhras  are 
clamouring  for  baptism  and  that  many 
have  to  be  refused  admission  to  the  church. 
We  hope  this  -vill  serve  as  an  eye-opener 
to  the  Hindus  to  root  out  untouch- 
ability  from  their  midst  which  has 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  increase  of 
the  Christian  population  during  the 
last  few  years. 
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MEXICO’S  attitude; 


Landman  Corrects  and  Explains  ] 


His  Interview  in  The  Times. 

Tr)  the  Editor  of  The  yeic  York  Times: 

I  appreciate  the  value  of  headlines  ' 
vith  a  punch  and  the  exigencies  which 
sometimes  call  for  the  blue-penciling 
of  a  story  written  in  good  faith  for  the 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper,  but 


the  interview  on  the  Mexican  situation 
your  representative  had  with  me,  and 
.\li  which  appeared  in  today’s  columns, 
-I  I  seems  to  have  been  cut  so  excessively 


that  it  conveys  a  Avrong  impression  of 


: 


what  I  said  to  him. 


What  I  said  was  that  to  boil  down 
'lithe  Mexican  question  to  the  statement 
.,1 1  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  con- 
I  fiscating  and  taking  away  property  of 
f.'y  i  American  citizens  without  paying  for 
I  it  smacks  of  jingoism.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  not  in  consonance  with  the 
facts  as  I  ascertained  them.  And  I  ex¬ 
plained  carefully  that,  from  President 
j  I  Calles  doAvn,  the  Mexican  Government 
si  holds  that  it  is  in  no  way  its  purpose 
VI I  to  confiscate  or  take  away  American 
,  4 1  rights  or  properties.  On  the  contrary, 

■  J  i  even  where  there  is  no  legal  basis  for 
!  the  titles  Americans  claim  to  hold,  it 
-’  .'I '  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Gov- 
'1j  ernment  to  establish  these  legally 
■  I  within  the  purview  of  Mexican  law. 

.V  !  ISAAC  LANDMAN. 


{Pp,  New  York,  Jan.  20.  1927. 


Rabbi  Landman  Criticized. 

J'o  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

The  Times  this  morning  contains  a 
short  interview  with  Rabbi  Isaac  Land- 
man,  editor  of  The  American  Hebrew, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Mexico, 
where  he  went  as  one  of  a  group 
of  American  non-Catholic  clergymen, 
j  writers  and  social  workers  to  study 
conditions. 

Rabbi  Landman  represents  a  race 
and  religion  which  has  suffered  much 
in  the  past  and  still  suffers  in  some 
countries  from  repressive  measures  of 
government.  So  it  is  interesting  to 
note  his  reactions  concerning  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
neighboring  republic. 

His  attitude  is  one  of  philosophic 
calm.  The  Mexican  Government,  we 
are  told,  “has  established  laAVS  which 
are  foreign  to  our  concept  of  legal 
measures,  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  crisis  and  should  be  allowed 
to  work  out  its  own  salvation  without 
outside  Interference.”  Dr.  Landman 
said  that  the  religious  question  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Mexico,  because  90  per  cent,  of  them 
are  Catholic. 

“If  Mexico  is  permitted  by  the  for¬ 
eign  powers  to  Avork  out  its  own  sal¬ 
vation,  even  this  great  question  [re¬ 
ligion]  Avill  be  adjusted.” 

Does  Rabbi  Landman  or  does  the 
American  Hebrew  preserve  this  un¬ 
emotional  attitude  when  his  coreligion¬ 
ists  are  suffering  persecution?  Who 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  our 
State  Department  was  besieged  by 
JeAvs  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  their 


people  in  Czaristic  Ku 
take  the  pose  that  everything  is  com¬ 
ing  out  all  right  AA’hen  he  hears  of  the 
troubles  of  his  OAvn  people  in  Ru¬ 
mania? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  identical 
laws  passed  against  the  Catholics  in 
Mexico  AA’ere  applied  to  the  Jcaa’s  in  the 
United  States.  Every  rabbi  Avho  was 
not  born  in  this  country  would  be  de¬ 
ported.  Every  synagogue  would  be  de¬ 
clared  the  property  of  the  Government 
and  a  limited  number  of  rabbis  would 
be  allowed  to  function  in  those  se 
lected  by  the  civil  power.  Any  rabbi 
could  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  exer¬ 
cising  his  office  without  any  legal 
redress.  Native-born  rabbis  would 
have  the  right  of  voting  taken  away 
from  them  as  if  they  were  criminals. 
If  they  uttered  any  protest  against  the 
law  or  criticism  of  any  public  official, 
they  AAmuld  be  put  in  jail  as  actual 
criminals.  The  American  Hebrew  and 
all  other  journals  of  religious  opinion 
would  be  suppressed.  All  schools  in 
which  religion  is  taught  w'ould  be 
closed.  The  magnificent  hospitals  and 
other  Institutions  for  relief  Avhich  are 
of  such  credit  to  the  Jewish  people 
would  be  secularized  and  taken  away 
from  them. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  has 
been  deprived  of  every  element  of  free¬ 
dom  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  to  our  citi¬ 
zens;  Freedom  to  hold  property,  free¬ 
dom  of  education,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to  peti¬ 
tion,  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury. 

If  such  laws  were  passed  against 
the  Jews  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
Avould  Rabbi  Landman  content  him¬ 
self  Avith  saying  that  the  country, 
“has  established  laws  which  are  for¬ 
eign  to  our  concept  of  leg^l  measures, 
but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
crisis,”  &c.  ? 

We  American  Catholics  do  not  Avant 
our  Government  to  inter\'ene  on  be¬ 
half  of  our  felloAv-Catholics  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  We  only  wish  to  educate  a  fair 
and  enlightened  public  throughout  the 
Avorld  concerning  the  outrageous  treat¬ 
ment  Avhich  is  being  inflicted  upon  a 
venerable  body  of  men  by  a  handful 
of  politicans  who  happen  to  be  in 


Christian  Influence  Needed. 

Somczvhere  in  India. 
Dear  Sir,  11-9-24. 

A  startling  illustration  of  what  is  liable 
to  happen  in  India  ha.s  been  brought  to 
my  notice  in  a  recent  occurrence. 

It  seems  that  the  scene  was  a  small 
town  from  which  the.  Collector  tvas 
absent.  Plague  broke  out,  and  the  sick 
were  being  left  untended,  two  lying  in  the 
open  street.  Report  was  sent  to  the  Muni- 
i  cipal  Committee  which  was  composed  of 
®  the  leading  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
and  the  Committee  declared  that  it  was  no 
I  business  ol  theirs.  Application  was  made 
then  to  the  Civil  Surgeon,  a  Hindu,  and 
he  too  refused  to  take  any  steps.  Subse¬ 
quently,  two  cases  were  carried  by  some 
i  metliars  to  the  Civil  Hospital,  where  the 
Civil  Surg^n  ,i^ain  declined  to  see  them. 

The'inehTars' tnetl  to  do  what  they  could 
to  serve  the  patients,  but  one  soon  died, 
I  having  refused  to  take  food  from  ‘  low 
caste  ’  hands.  Meanw’hile  the  public  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Government  were  doing 
nothing  to  help  them,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  real  grievance,  for 
the  Government  was  their  own  Municipal 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  had  been 
duly  elected  by  their  fellow  town.smen. 
The  explanation  met  with  no  acceptance. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, - 

Concerned. 


power  in  the  Mexican  Republic.  We 
desire  to  haA'e  the  power  of  public 
opinion  in  different  countries  react 
upon  the  better  elements  in  Mexican 
life  to  induce  them  to  insist  upon  a 
betterment  of  religious  conditions. 

What  Ave  have  against  Dr.  Landman 
is  that  he  has  gone  to  Mexico  as  a 
guest  of  that  clique  and  has  returned 
here  to  abate  the  force  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  by  minimizing  the  AA’^hole  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  as  being  merely 
a  matter  of  legislation  Avhich  is  “for¬ 
eign  to  our  concept  of  legal  measures.” 

It  is  foreign  to  our  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  government  and 
of  the  rights  of  man.  And  that  man 
is  not  a  friend  of  American  liberties 
who  belittles  their  betrayal  and 
slaughter  in  the  domain  of  a  neighbor. 

If  in  this  country  such  treatment 
were  accorded  to  the  poorest  and  most 
unfriended  religious  sect,  every  man 
in  this  country,  Presbyterian,  agnos¬ 
tic,  Catholic,  Methodist,  Mason,  Jew, 
Episcopalian,  would  rise  and  Avith  a 
united  voice  command  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  desist.  And  Avhat  we  would 
not  tolerate  in  our  own  country  we 
should  not  approve  in  a  neighbor. 

FRANCIS  P.  DUFFY,  D.  D. 

New  York,  Jan.  20,  1927. 


Nolc. — Instances  of  this  kinil  are  of  usual 
occurrence  all  over  the  country.  To  quote  the 
latest  from  Lud<now ;  Immediately  before  the 
riots  the  officials  tried  their  best  to  pacify  the 
Hindus  and  the  .Muslims  and  . suggested  several 
reasonable  compromises.  Hut  the  two  communi¬ 
ties  were  so  excited  that  they  were  bent  on  tiy- 
ing  conclusions  and  started  the  fight.  In  a  tew 
hours  they  found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  job 
and  Avanted  the  officials  to  stop  it  at  once.  Lut 
the  conflagation  had  spread  to  the  lanes  and  by¬ 
lanes  and  the  situation  was  temporardy  out  of 
hand.  It  was  imjiossible  for  the  police  and 
even  the  military  to  stop  the  cases  of  individual 
assaults  scattered  through  almost  half  the  ^*9* 
in  one  day,  and  the  rumour  spread  that  the 
Government  and  the  officials  wanted  the  two 
...communities  to  fight.  This  is  hiwv  the  Goicrn- 
iJl^ncnt  earns  its  reputation. — Editor. 


SOUTH  SEAS  BISHOP 

Defends  missions 


Ridicules  ‘2-Week  Scientists’ 
Who  Rush  Home  to  Report 
Church  Work  a  Failure. 


TALKS  TO  1,000  FIREMEN 


Holy  Name  Group  Hears  Mass 
in  Cathedral — Celebrant  Is 


Cardinal  Hayes. 
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"Sophisticated  -{Writers”  and  "two- 
week  scientists’’  who  make  flying 
visits  to  the  South  Sea  islands  and 
report  that  missionary  work  is  of 
no  avail  were  ridiculed  yesterday 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Wade, 
Vicar  Apostolic  df  the  North  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands.  He  spoke  at  the 
twelfth  annual  communion  break¬ 
fast  of  Branch  141  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  for  1,000  members  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department  from  Man¬ 
hattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

The  firemen  assembled  in  parade 
formation  at  8  o’clock  on  the  Fifty- 
first  Street  side  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  and  then  marched  into 
the  cathedral.  Many  of  them  were 
accompanied  by  their  sons.  The 
mass  was  celebrated  by  Cardinal 
Hayes  after  the  firemen  had  been 
welcomed  by  the  Right  Rev.  J. 
Francis  A.  McIntyre,  Chancellor  of 
the  archdiocese. 

After  mass  they  paraded  to  the 
Astor,  led  by  the  Fire  Department 
Band. 

Tells  of  Natives’  Gratitude 

"Time  and  again  sophisticated 
writers  say  that  missionary  work 
is  useless  in  the  South  Sea  islands,’’ 
said  Bishop  Wade,  who  has  trav¬ 
eled  more  than  13,000  miles  since 
he  received  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  diocese  several  months  ago.  "I 
no  longer  try  to  please  anthropolo¬ 
gists  and  ethnologists  who  come  to 
study  the  islands  in  two  weeks  and 
rush  home  to  write  about  their 
‘discoveries.’ 

"My  cross,  the  hardest  one  I  have 
to  bear,  is  the  opposition  of  Euro¬ 
peans  who  have  rejected  the  cross. 
I  love  missionary  work,  and  my  re¬ 
ward  is  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
the  natives. 

The  peace  that  Christ  gives 
makes  a  missionary’s  life  easy.  It 
is  the  peace  that  the  world  does  not 


work,  told  the  men  they  needed  TBe" 
grace  of  God,  because  with  that 
they  would  always  be  fit  to  live 
joyously  and  be  ready  to  die. 

Warns  of  Red  Teachers 

Assistant  District  Attorney  An-  j 
drew  C.  McCarthy  of  the  Bronx ; 
told  the  assemblage  that  youths  in 
schools  and  colleges  where  “crack-  ' 
pots’’  teach  were  in  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  their  perspective  and  becom¬ 
ing  radicals.  "Communism,"  he 
said,  “is  the  hardest  of  all  fires  to 
fight  because  it  is  so  insidious.” 

Protestant  and  Jewish  members 
of  the  department  who  volunteered 
for  an  extra  tour  of  duty,  so  that 
the  Catholic  members  could  attend 
the  mass  and  the  breakfast,  were 
thanked  by  Judge  Cornelius  F. 
Collins  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses¬ 
sions. 

Other  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
Patrick  F.  O’Connor,  chaplain  of 
the  Fire  Department;  the  Rev. 
John  F.  White  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  and  Deputy  Chief  John  J. 
McCarthy,  president  of  the  society, 
who  presided. 


Los  Angeles  Virives 
Lay  2,  1927 


ally 


know. 

Very  Rev.  Nicholas  Higgins 
‘•“®  Friary  in  London  emphasized 
that  the  Catholic  Church  did  not 
teach  happiness  “only  eternally  ’’ 
saying  man  was  not  made  to  be 

evpr!^-  happiness 

in  this  world. 

is  often  identified  with 

wbn  V  “Sometimes  men 

wrona^°ml?  the 

fVttx  ^  ^^pression.  Many  men  of 

of  Gocf'^af '*!„“?*  4*'''®  “‘■''Ice 
tne  most  joyous  and 

Every- 


God  is 

wherp'^  *hing  in  the  world. 

Joy.  Ther^e  spread 

SQen  in  tVin  happier  body  of 

priesthood  Catholic 


^^serous^^nftf®’  ^®terring  to  the 
«j.crous  nature  of  a  fireman’s 


JAPANESE  LAND 
GAIN  FORECAST 


Manchuria  and  East  Siberia* s 
Acquisition  Predicted 


3  PRIESTS  IN  CHINA 
JHROWN  INTO  PIT 

Missionaries  Were  Stripped 
Before  Shooting. 
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WASHINGTON,  May  6  (A.  P.). 

I  Details  of  the  killing  of  the  three  .{■ 
American  Catholic  Missionaries  at 


Vietv  Expressed  by  heigh 
Hunt,  Los  Angeles  V  isilor 


Former  Seattle  Publisher  * 
Now  Korean  Magnate 


Manchuria  and  Eastern  Siberia  are 
destined  to  follow  In  Korea’s  foot¬ 
steps  and  eventually  become  a  part 
of  the  Japanese 


Hwachia,.  near  Chenki,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Hunan,  China,  on  April  24, 
were  made  public  today  by  the  State  1"“  '5 
Department  from  information  given  ’  i 
by  American  Consul  General  Frank  ' 
P.  Lockhart  at  Hankow.  jr^ . 

The  three  missionaries,  the  Revs.  | 
Walter  Coveyou  of  Petoskey,  Mich.,  f 
Clement  Seybold  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
and  Godfrey  Holbein  of  Baltimore,  | 
were  seized  by  thirty  bandit  soldiers 
at  Hwachia.  The  Priests  were 
marched  into  the  hills  about  five 
miles  away  to  the  mouth  of  a  mine 
pit  fifty  feet  deep.  After  stripping 
the  missionaries  of  their  clother. 
Rev,  Walter  Coveyou  was  shot,  then 
Rev.  Clement  Seybold  and  finany' 


h'X' 


Rev.  Godfrey  Holbein.  The  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  mine  pit. 

Consul  General  Lockhart  said  he 
had  been  unable,  to  learn  the  army  ’ 
to  which  these  soldiers  formerly  be¬ 
longed,  or  the  motive  for  the  killing.' 
Servants  who  accompanied  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  released  by  the  sol- ; 
diers  and  returned  to  Chenki. 

Two  other  Catholic  missionaries, ! 
the  Revs.  Anthony  Maloney  and  ; 
Miles  McCarthy,  with  a  bodyguard  | 
of  ninety  soldiers,  left  Chenki  and, 
found  the  mine  pit  on  April  26.  On‘ 
the  following  day  they  recovered  the 
bodies,  and  they  retur-nued  withj 
them  to  Chenki  on  April  28.  Funerali 
services  and  buriel  ot  the  bodies; 
were  arranged  at  Shenchow,  Honan, 
4.  ; 


Empire,  In  the 
opinion  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  New  York 
capitalist.  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  is  in 
Los  Angeles  for 
a  brief  Yisit'  and 
is  a  guest  at  the 
Biltmore,  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  having 
introduced  the 
growing  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  Su¬ 
dan  in  Africa. 
He  was  at  one 
time  owner  and 
publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post-In- 
telllgencer  and 


has  developed  extensive  mining  in¬ 
terests  in  Korea  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  vice-president  of  the 
Oriental  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  of  Korea,  a  company  which 
has  been  mining  gold  in  the  Yalu 
country  since  1901  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  operate  on  a  large  scale  em¬ 
ploying  thousands  of  men.  He  was 
the  pioneer  of  gold  mining  in  Korea 
and  operated  these  mines  several 
years  before  they  were  consolidated 
into  the  above-named  company.  He 
has  likewise  had  much  experience 
in  China,  and  comments  as  follows 
upon  the  Chinese  situation : 

“The  situation  in  Central  and 
Southern  China  is  too  complex  for 
any  sane  man  to  venture  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  outcome.  While  it 
may  seem  disloyal  for  me  to  say  it. 

I  believe  the  British  are  best  able 
to  lead  the  way  out  of  this  perplex¬ 
ing  dilemma,  especially  as  it  af¬ 
fects  foreign  Interests.  Our  ‘self- 
determination’  propaganda  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  in  China  as  well  as 
some  other  benighted  countries  and 
leaves  us  in  none  too  strong  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  cope  with  a  crisis  of  this 
sort. 

TO  JOIN  EMPIRE 

“As  to  the  future  of  Manchuria 
and  Eastern  Siberia,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  go  on  record.  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Siberia  are  destined  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  line  of  Korea  and  become 
a  part  of  the  Japanese  empire,  and 
it  is  my  hmnble  opinion  that  it  will 
be  best  so.  not  alone  for  the  peoples 
directly  affectetl,  but  for  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  taking  over_  of  Korea  by  thL 
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tfapanese  has  vastly  behelitecT  Sij  ikr' 
cent  of  the  Korean  population.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  other  5  per  cent,  the  olR- 
cial  class,  v^hlch  lived  on  blood  mon¬ 
ey,  is  not  satisfied,  but  upon  the 
v/hole  the  country  is  splendidly  and 
justly  governed.  The  natives,  among 
the  best  of  oriental  peoples,  are  pros¬ 
perous  and  enjoy  a  freedom  which  it 
will  take  years  for  them  to  under- 
.'land  and  appreciafeT 

“I  imagine  that  the  peaceful  pene¬ 
tration  c5f  the  Japanese  in  Man¬ 
churia,  seeking  one  great  end  since 
the  Japanese-Russian  Vv'ar.  would 
suit  their  book  better  If  It  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  wdthout  interrup¬ 
tion,  but  it  w'ould  not  be  a  misfor¬ 
tune  for  Japan  if  Russia  attacked 
Manchuria  now.  for  in  that  ^vent 
Japan  would  rush  to  Manchuria’s 
aid  and  their  combined  forces  could 
easily  drive  the  Russians  back  as  far 
as  it  would  profit  the  Japanese  to 
go,  in  which  event  the  Japanese 
would  never  leave  Eastern  Siberia  — 
a  country  now  of  little  use  to  hu¬ 
manity,  but  when  once  Japanese, 
v;Ill  become  great — and  thus  would 
the  Japanese  get  v/ithout  further 
v'aiting  what  they  need  for  expan¬ 
sion,  making  permanent  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  gfeat  nations  of 
the  w'orld,  with  no  danger  to  the 
balance  of  the  W’orld,  and  certainly 
not  to  us. 


W.4R  SCOFFED 


“This  talk  that  you  now  and  then 


hear  of  Japan  wanting  to  make  war 
upon  us  is  nonsense.  When  Japan 
makes  war  it  will  be  for  protection 
or  expansion.  Hate  will  not  be  the 
Impelling  force.  The  great  leaders  of 
Japan  may  be  disgruntled  with  us 
at  times,  but  war  with  us  is  the  very 
last  thing  they  want. 

■  Japan  is  rich  in  able  men  who 
have  their  dlflei'ences  at  home,  but 
in  foreign  matters  do  remarkable 
teamwork,  as  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  their  foreign  relations  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  Such  great  leaders  as 
Baron  Shebasauwa  appreciate  the 
genuine  and  unselfish  friendship  of 
America,  and  in  an  emergency  are 
quite  capable  of  directing  their 
country’s  sentiment.’’ 

Mr.  H\mt,  your  estimate  of  Jap¬ 
anese  rule  in  Korea  does  not  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  missionaries, 
he  was  reminded. 

“I  am  quite  able  to  understand 
that,  as  our  viewpoints  are  wide 
apart.  Understand  me,  I  am  100  per 
cent  for  the  missionaries,  and  while 
I  am  not  in  the  least  fitted  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  value  of  their  religious 
teachings  In  these  oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  I  do  believe  I  am  competent  j 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  gen- 
1  eral  results  of  their  work,  as  I  have 
■  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
■'  them  in  Africa,  China  ahd  Korea. 

'  Brlefiy,  I  respect  them  as  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  a  better  civilization  in 
these  backward  countries.  I  know 
it  has  become  quite  fashionable  for 
globe-trotters  to  criticise  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  these  foreign  lands  and 
point  to  them  as  trouble  makers. 
Rather  are  they  peace  makers  as  I 
view  them,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  often  used  as  a  pretext  by  de¬ 
signing  men  for  making  trouble. 

“Pollow’ing  this  great  commotion 
in  China  we  may  expect  much  un¬ 
just  criticism  of  the  missionaries 
and  but  little  credit  given  for  their 
great  accomplishments.  If  they  are 
driver,  out  of  China  to  remain  away, 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  will 
have  lost  its  efficient  advance  guard. 
When  the  true  story  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  Far  East  is  written  he  will 
be  given  credit  for  blazing  the  trails 
into  many  wild  places  for  commerce 
to  sneak  in  after  all  danger  was 
past.  I  speak  feelingly  on  this  point, 
for  had  not  the  missionary  blazed 
the  trail  into  that  wild  North  Korea 
at  the  cost  of  some  of  their  precious 
lives,  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  establish  myself  so  near  the  Yalu 
v/hen  I  did.” 
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i  N.  B.  Mellor,  Here  From  Orient, 
i!  Tells  of  Deterioration 

i 

I  of  Handcrafts 


All  example  of  the  attemfils  oTT 
^>4 1  Americans  to  teach  the  Chinese  some¬ 
thing  new  occurred  when  niah  jongg 
swept  the  country.  The  Americans  took 
u_  game  whieli  had  been  played  by  the 
t''hinese  for  longer  than  any  one  really 
know^s,  and  then  tried  to  show  thorn 
hoiv  it  should  be  played.  New  rules 
were  invented  and  then  various  things 
were  added  to  make  a  relatively  simple 
tliough  skillful  game  complicated  and 
ridiculous 


“The  racks  for  building  walls,  the 
counters  and  other  things,  were  added 
to  by  the  ‘adapters,’  with  a  result  that 
the  craze  collapsed  under  it.s  own 
weight.  Ifs  still  being  played,  though, 
by  skillful,  thoughtful  players,  and  is 
likely  to  take  its  place  beside  chess  as 
a  sport.”  , 


ii 


DEPLORES  FATE  OF  MAH  JONG 


(  Interference  of  Am€rican_  and_  Euro- 
pean  travelers  and  missionaries  in. 
China  is  responsible  for  the  present 
nnreet  of  that  country,  according  to 
Norman  B.  Mellor,  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  Chinese  firms  doing 
business  in  this  country,  who  is  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Adel^hia. 


Worse,  from  his  point  of  vie^y.  his 
,1  busiiness  being  '  that  of  acquainting 


TR  \CT  CAM.'PAIGII-  V  '  ' 

(To  THE  EOTIOH  Olf  THE  ‘LEADER’.) 
r  iR  —  O  -‘‘c  Avyu  Sitniajist  friends,  fonow- 
intr  the  lead  of  Cbyisdan  missionitvies, 
ked  on  t'.  ciunpi^ign  of  bvoad- 
Cik-'ii’"  social  refoiiu 

ib’rovgu  t:acis.  The  object  is  laudable 
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|i  American  business  firms  with  the  prod- 
■Mucts  of  China,  tliC'  white  man  also^  is 
, !  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  Chi- 
inese  embroidery  and  the  collapse  of 
ilMah  Jongg  as  a  craze. 

1  Though  he  does  '  not  believe  the 
ancient  game  of  the  Mandarins,”  as 
it  was  press-ageiited,  is  dead.  It  is  still 
a  grand  game,  he  said  yesterday,  if 
played  as  the  Chinese  play  it  and  shorn 
of  its  Amrican  “adaptations”  and  “fix- 

*"mV.  hlellor  is  the  only  Occidental 
connected  with  his  firm,  which  oper¬ 
ates  ill  this  country  under  the  naine 
of  the  Sincere  Trading  Company.  Hie  i 
other  officials  and  employes  all  being  | 
Chinese.  Studying  chemistry  and  medi-  : 
cine  and  becoming  successful  in  botli,  | 
lie  left  for  a  tour  of  the  Orient  many  | 
years  ago,  succumbing  1o  the  beauty  , 
of  Chinese  art.  Ho  still  retains  the 
mustache  and  beard  which  he  wore  as 
a  physician,  thougili- lie jiias  foresworn  ^ 
the  laboratory  and  prescription  blank  , 
for  trade,  serving  as  a  sort  of  liaison  . 
officer  between,  the  ancient  world  ami 
jthe  new,  - 

'  Products  Credited  to  Others 
i  Incidentally,  in  speaking  of  his  busi- 
i  ness,  he  revealed  that  many  article 
credited  to  other  countries  are  in  reality 
products  of  China.  Spanish  shawls,  for 
instance.  'V'irtually  all  of  them  that  are 
imported  to  this  country  “re  made  in 
i  ..the  Orient,  he  said,  though  they  some- 
i  ;  tiuTCS  arrive  by  way  of  bpain  or  bouth 

.(  ^^"“Chi'na,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  the  last 
l!  stronghold  of  the  craftsman,  the  toiler 
■jwho  works  with  his  hands  instead  of 
i  machines.  It  is  the  only  country  ca- 
I  pable  of  producing  such  fine  embroid- 
ilerv  as  has  come  from  there.  • 
l’  ■••But  its  very  fine  embroidery  is  be- 
T  coming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  knot 
‘  embroidery’  made  with  fine 
!!  extremely  small  stitches,  was  called  m- 
'  iurious  to  the  eyes  by  missionaries,  and 
.  i  now  many  of  the  women  ^"iiiig  out 
the  same  sort  of  work  ns  the  Amencan 
ifgirl  does  when  she  makes  “ 

'i  “The  interference  with  the  ancient 
i'  ways  of  the  Chinese  holds  good  all 
‘  along  the  line.  Through  contact  with 
.  .ioutsfders  the  people  have  ““erupted  to 

■ :  l!  set  up  a  democratic  governme^.  th^^^^^^^^ 


rTTrircsity  tbo  movemeni-  is 

immense  good  timoBg  the  masses.  But  it 

am-uKts  Ibe  symp-atbelic  and  amuses  tbe 
ci'ilic  to  und  even  aiuongst  the  acclaimed 
i  leaders  of  the  Bainaj,  practices  entirely 
divorced  from  their  platform  speeches. 

1  Tracts  and  speeches  alone  cannot  bring 
i  success  to  reform  movements.  It  is  the 
i  conduct  of  le-adevsin  daily  life,  which,  if 
I  it  is  an  open  book  to  the  public,  creittes  im- 
^  pression  on  the  sceptic  and  the  critic, 

■!  Chvisti’.ui  missionai  y  has  much  to  teacu  to 
the  Ary  a  Saniajist  in  bringing  theory  into 
I  practice.  Tlie  Christian  missmnary  js. 

"  doing  veal  seivieedo the (iepressM  daises. 

Tie  vaiS’S  their  stand’avd  of  living,  ho 
treats  them  as  his  equal  and  he  inspires  m 
them  an  awakening  to  demand  their  i  iglils 
and  privileges.  Bat  what  treatment  a  aits 
them  at  the  han  s  of  Arya  Samajists. 
Even  if  the  male  members  of  a  ia.iiii.v 
would  within  the  precincts  of  the  bama. 

the  presence  of  untouch¬ 
ables  amongst  them,  their  wives  wo^.b.  m 
cases  -  on  t^.  of  .Jennie  vev  aliov 


le: 

nine 


access  , 


/■’"^TvVmah 


to 


their 
yield 
!  the 


cMWic'i  f  ivnd  the  husbands  must 
to  the  behests  of  their  wives  an 
children  must  obey  their  mother.  Thus 
evapor-ates  the  emotion  for  vdorm  the 
expression  of  which  occasions  .lubilant 
applauses  both  in  'mimavSabhas  an  =  week¬ 
ly  meetings  of  the  Baiuaj.  I  won  a.  advise 
my  Arya  bamaji-Tt  fi’icuds  to  i.o  as  iliej^ 
pi-e-ach  and  then  alone  their  cirmpaign  lo. 

socl.l  resior,on..ion  of  Hm.los,  con- 
ilnctod  either  from  piatfo-rm  or 
tracts,  will  meet  with  the  success  that  the  , 
cause  really  deserves.  i 

OSS  WHO  KNOW3. 


win  be  many  years  before  the  country  i 
becomes  a.  real  democracy .  | 


i  Mandarins  Still  Rule 

The  Mandarins  still  retain  much  of 


the  power  they  held  under  the. imperial 
:  regime.  They  still  rule 
'  sections  of  provinces,  as  undei  the  old 
feudal  system. 


Geisha  and  Prostitute  Pmptoy- 


meat  Agency  ^ 

To  the  Editor:  ;  ■ 

You  have  endured  a  lot  on  the  jin- 
savoury  subject,  but  I  trust  you  can 
stand  one  more. 

In  this  prefectural  city  of  fsu, 
the  holy  province  of  Ise,  there  is  a 
concrete  and  graphic  piece  of  evidence  ,  J 
as  to  where  the  Japanese  people  list 


-  the  geisha. 


On  a  good  street,  a  few  minutes 
walk  from  my  home,  stands  a  house,  < 
third  from  the  front  gate  of  one  oi  l| 
the  best  primary  schools  for  girls  (six 
to  fourteen -years  of  age)  in  the  pi-e- 
.  fecture,  and  by  the  front  door  of  the 
►  house  hangs  a  signboard  advertising  _ 
k-Gei-Shogi  S'hokai-Gyo,  which  means,; 
Geisha  and  Prostitute  Employment 
Agency. 

‘  Note;  It  is  not  Women  Teachers  and 
Prostitutes. 

It  is  not  Business  Women  and 
Prostitutes. 

lit  is  not  Hospital  Nurses  and 
Prostitutes. 

It  is  not  Telephone  -Girls  and 
Prostitutes. 

Nor  is  it  Geisha  and  Teachers, 
Nurses,  and  so  forth. 

No,  it  is  Geisha  and  Prostitutes. 
'Comment  is  almost  needless. 

They  are  right  who  say  that  the 
two  are  different  species,  hut  they  are 
so  closely  allied  species  that  neither 
one  fits  in  naturally  with  any  other, 
there  would  be  an  outcry  if  the  young 
women  of  any  of  those  other  cate¬ 
gories  we»e  lumped  with  the  poor 
slaves  of  the  abominable  Japanese 
licensed  prostitute  system.  But  when 
commerce,  or  police  or  civic  admin¬ 
istration,  or  the  common  conversation 
of  the  Japanese  people  puts  gei-sho. 
geisha  and  prostitutes,  in  the  same 
mouthful,  the  Japanese  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  any  incongruity. 

'Comment  is  needless  too  on  the 
moral  insensibility  of  non-Christian 
Japan  that  for  years  tolerates  such 
advertizing  within  three  doors  of  the 
main  entrance  of  a  large  jiublic 
school  for  adolescent  girls.  With  all 
the  faults  and  shame  of  America  and 
England  (I  speak  only  of  the  lands 
I  know  well),  things  are  better  over 
there.  Such  a  signboard  is  unimagin¬ 
able  in  any  -State  of  the  Union  or  in 
any  'part  of  the  British  Isles  or  Do¬ 
minions.  Life  is  cleaner  and  safer  for 
women  and  children  and  men  alike 
in  those  lands — and  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Man,  Pedagogue,  and  the  others 
who  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
geisha  know  the  reason  why  as  well 
as  I  do.  That  single  signboard 
'furnishes  sufficient  reason  for  the 
prosecution  of 'Christian  mission  work 
in  this  city  at  least.  And  what  Tsu 
is,  Japan  is.  Long  after  we  who  have 
carried  on  this  controversy  have  passed 
on  and  are  forgotten,  work,  promoted 
from  abroad,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  Japanese  people  will 
continue.  On  the  one  hand  He  is  the 
Anvil  that  has  worn  out  many  ham 
mers;  on  the  other  He  is  still  the 
Friend  and  Saviour  of  needy  and  sinful 
men  and  women,  Japanese  as  well  as 
Wc'stern. 

J.  G.  DUNLOP, 

Tsu,  Jan.  30,  1930. 
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THE  SINS  OF  INDIA 


A  One-Sided  View  of  300,000,000  Souls. 


liOTHER  INDIA.  By  ‘  Katherine 
,  Mayo.  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co.  $3.75. 


By  SAVEL  ZIMAND. 

fyan  conquerors  long 
or  Athens  was  born.  Civilized  lif^may 


Bombay  is  but  three  weeKs’  journey 
from  New  York.  And  yet  w'hat  does 
the  average  American  know  about 
India?  A  few  may  have  heard  about 
Gandhi.  But  this  reviewer  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  from  India  was  interviewed  by 
a  journalist  and  the  next  day  he  read 
in  a  San  Francisco  paper  that  he  saw 
"the  Gandhi.” 

The  countless  millions  of  that  fan¬ 
tastic  land  are  still  romantically  unreal 
to  most  of  us.  India  remains  the 
country  of  Brahmins  and  Maharajas, 
of  castes  and  outcasts,  of  races  and 
creeds,  of  temples  and  gods,  of  wealth 
and  wonders. 

But  let  us  just  glance  at  the  map. 
Ten  thousands  of  miles  away  from  ust 


have  begun  earlier  in  Egypt  and  Baby-  ; 
Ionia,  but  they  are  merely  memories  of  j. 
a  dead  past  which  to-day  serve  as  sub-  ' 
jects  of  archaelogical  research.  In  In-  v  a.  ^ 
dla  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  literature 
of  long  forgotten  ages  are  still  a  vital ; 
force.  And  disease,  illiteracy,  supersti¬ 
tion,  poverty— -the  appalling  poverty  o. 
the  masses  which  has  few  parallels  in  ^  ^ 
the  world — form  a  chain  connecting  the ,  . 
Immemorial  past  with  the  present.  j  > 


Indlctlngr  a  People. 


Miss  Katherine  Mayo,  in  “Mother 


I 


India,”  has  set  herself  the  task  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  such  w'orkaday  ground,  as 
the  public  health  of  India  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  surmount  it.  ‘T  would  try  to 
determine,  for  example,  what  situation 
s  i  -would  confront  a  public  health  official  ojfe 
charged  with  the  duty  of  stopping  an 
India  stands  out  as  a  subcontinent  in epidemic  of  cholera  or 
the  „,Mle  .cu.h  Of  the  great  conn. 

forces  would  help  or  hinder  a  govern- 
mn  mental  effort  to  lower  infant  mortality, 
to  better  living  conditions  or  to  raise  , 
educational  levels,  supposing  such  work 
to  be  required. 


I . "IVYa 


nent  of  Asia.  The  country  stretches 
©ver  2,000  miles  from  the  north  to 
south  and  1,800  miles  from  west  to 
east  with  an  area  equal  the  size  of  all 
Europe,  exclusive  only  or  Russia,  and 
•with  a  population  of  320,000,000,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  This  is  nearly  three 
times  the  number  which  Gibbon  esti¬ 
mated  for  all  races  and  nations  of  the 
Roman  Empire  when  in  the  height  of 
Its  power. 

The  country  holds  in  its  midst  forty- 
live  races  speaking  222  languages  and 
countless  different  dialects  practicing 
nine  important  religions.  The  white 
Caucasians,  the  yellow  Mongolians  and  6;  "7: 
the  black  Ethiopians  are  all  represented  „ 
In  India.  There  are  2,300  castes,  le- 
gions  of  subcastes  and  innumerabie 
tribes  which  divide  the  220,000,000 
Hindus.  Next  to  Hinduism  the  70,- 
000,000  adherents  of  Islam  are  the|;j| 
greatest  force  in  the  country.  These  “ 
two  great  religions  form  90  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 


The  result  of  her  survey  she  em¬ 
bodies  in  this  volume,  ■v.'hich  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “The  Peoples  of  India,”  and 
her  main  generality  is  this:  “Inertia, 
helplessness,  lack  of  initiative  and  orig¬ 
inality,  lack  of  staying  power  and  of  ^ 
fcustained  loyalties,  sterility  of  enthu- 
eiasm,  weakness  of  .life-vigor  itself— 
all  are  traits  that  truly  characterize 
the  Indian  not  only  of  to-day,  but  of 


long-past  history.  All,  furthermore,!; 


An  Unbroken  Civilization. 


There  are  about  5,000,000  Christians, 
ehiefly  converts  from  the  repressed 
classes  of  Hinduism,  over  3,000,000 


will  continue  to  characterize  him  in  in¬ 
creasing  degree,  until  he  admits  their 
causes  and  with  his  .own  two  hands  up¬ 
roots  them.  His  soul  and  body  are  in¬ 
deed  chained  in  slavery.  B'Ut  he  himself 
•wields  and  hugs  his  chains  and  with 
violence  defends  them.  No  agency  but 
a  new  spirit  within  his  own  breast'-  can 
Bet  him  free.  And  his  arraignments  of 
outside  elements,  past,  present  or.  to  j 
come,  serve  only  to  deceive  his  ewn  1 
mind  and  to  put  off  the  day  of  his  de-  ! 
llverance.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author 
should  so  lightheartedly  condemn  the 
character  of  a  nation.  It  Is  a  truism  to 
say  that  thoughtful  men  approach  the 
soul  of  an  individual  with  awe,  and  it  is 


Sikhs,  the  most  martial  of  Indian  peo-  perhaps  ^or^*a 

pies,  and  over  1,000,000  Jains,  a  people  Xrt"ttae.  no  matter  how  well  qualified. 


a  religion  somewnat  aain  to  -  jUuminate  the  myriad  beings  of  a 

;  the  community  has  survived  ^^aw  such  positive  conclu- 

ht^^d  ^e'  Pew  in  author  of  this  volume  has 


■A 


■■ 


practising  a  religion  somewhat  akin  to  | 
Buddhism 
and  led  its 

the  Enlightened  One.  Fewer  still  in  pf- 
numbers  are  the  fire  Worshiping  i  > 
Parsees  of  Bombay  and  the  Buddhist  -y 
communities  of  India  proper.  Of  the  ?  '. 
total  population  only  a  handful  of  about 
800  are  recorded  as  agnostics.  But  ■ 
there  are  about  10,000,000  whose  wor¬ 
ship  is  paid  to  nature  in  its  rudest 
forms. 

There  are  races  of  noble  lineage, 
•peaking  stately  languages,  worshiping 
powerful  and  friendly  gods.  And  races 
of  the  lowest  orders  whose  very  names 
bear  witness  to  their  former  wild  life. 
There  are  the  g-entle  tribes  of  fine  bear¬ 
ing  and  the  rude  tribes  of  fierce  and 
undersized  stature.  The  country,  as 
no  other,  forms  a  great  living  museum 
In  which  we  can  study  man  from  his 
lowest  to  his  highest  stages  of  culture. 

If  we  look  at  India  from  the  point 
®f  view  of  antiquity  -we  will  find  that 
with  the  exception  of  China,  no  region 
of  the  world  can  boast  an  ancient  civili¬ 
zation  so  continuous  and  unbroken.  ,as 
that  of  this  Asiatic  Empire.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  Indian  civilization  was  laid  by- 


done. 


Child  Marriage. 


Among  other  problems  Miss  Mayo 
deals  with  the  curse  of  child  marriages, 
the  hideous  fate  of  Indian  widowhood, 
the  appalling  ignorance  of  womeii,  ‘the 
almost  unbelievable  practices  of  mid- 


■’  ^  wlfery,  the  cruel  lot  of  the  pariah,  the  . 


very  low  degree  of  education  prevailing 
In  the  country,  the  cruelty  toward  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  country  of  the  sacred  cow, 
Hindu-Moslem  quarrels  and  the  benefi¬ 
cent  aspects  of  a  paternal  government. 
■We  are  warned  in  the  Introduction  that  , 
•'the  realms  of  religion,  t*?Htics  and 
of  the  arts  -will  be  left  untouched  in  this 
volume  ”  Nevertheless  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  the  volume  reveals  that  fully  half 
of  it  is  devoted  to  political  questions 
facing  the  country  to-day. 

1  With  a  theme  so  immense  no  one 


Bhould  quarrel  with  the  artist  for  over¬ 


looking  a  tree  here  and  a  blade  of  grass 
there.  All  that  can  be  asked  is  a  fair 
likeness  and  a  discriminating  one.  In 
sjxiieE  of-her  brush-  the  author  Is 


I 


both  ibold  and  sure.  %\hat  she  has  to 
;'feay  about  child  marriages,  premature 
'  sexual  use  and  infection,  midwifery  and 
the  ignorance  of  women,  was  worth  ten¬ 
ding.  But  one  doubts  her  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  reading  such  sentences  as 
'these:  "Bengal  is  the  seat  of  bitterest 
i(political  unrest— the  producer  of  In^ 
■^'?«la’s  main  crop  of  anarchists,  bomb-  PI 
Oittoowers  and  assassins.  Bengal  is  also 

among  the  most  sexually  exaggerated  i 
regions  of  India;  and  medical  and  police 
authorities  in  any  country  observe  the 
link  between  that  quality  and  ‘queer’ 

5  criminal  minds.’’  “India’s  women  of 
.!  child-bearing  age  cannot  safely  venture, 

•  ’  without  special  protection,  within  reach 
j  of  Indian  men.” 

'  i  In  her  description  of  the  customs  and 
i  sins  of  marital  relationship  in  India,  Miss 
j  Mayo  has  amassed  all  the  unfavorable 
,  j  evidence  that  could  be  gathered.  On^ 

I  wonders  why  she  has  told  practically 
nothing  about  the  other  side  of  Indian 
life.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  Miss 
Margaret  Noble  wrote  a  book  on  “The 
Web  of  Indian  Life,”  which,  though  it 
may  be  a  glorified  picture,  reveals  some 
of  the  inner  meanings  of  Indian  cus- 
I  toms.  Miss  Mayo  quotes  from  many 
I  sources,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
!  she  Iras  consulted  this  unique  and  au¬ 
thoritative  volume. 

Kdncatlon. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  educa- 
i  tion  Miss  Mayo  takes  cognizance  of 
‘  these  important  factors:  First,  that 
about  50  per  cent,  of  British  India’s 
population  consists  of  women,  and  that 
the  people  of  India  have  steadfastly  op¬ 
posed  the  education  of  women  :  second, 
that  to  the  education  of  the  60,000,000 
human  beings  called  “’untouchables”  the 
Hindu  majority  has  ever  been  and  still 
is  strongly  opposed  ;  third,  that  British 
India  is  90  per  cent,  rural  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  recruiting  teachers  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  "the  village  school  ma’am  in 
the  India  of  to-day  does  not  and  cannot 
exist.”  But  the  author  forgets  to  tell  us 
that  while  expenditures  for  education  in 
India  advanced  between  1882  and  1907 
by  less  than  6,000,000  rupees  (three 
rupees  to  the  dollar),  land  revenue  in- 
,  creased  during  the  same  time  by 
80,000,000,  military  expenditure  by  ISO,- 
000,000  and  civil  expenditure  by  80,000,- 
■  000.  Again,  the  report  on  the  "Moral 
’  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of 
India”  for  1922-23  says:  "The  poor  cul- 
i  tivator  is  frequently  willing  in  theory  to 
'  admit  that  education  wouid  improve  his 
^material  well-being  and  would  assist 
him  in  avoiding  the  clutches  of  the 
'i  money-lender ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
i  Vince  people  who  are  dally  faced  by  the 
•:  problem  of  poverty  and  who  need  the 
labor  of  their  children  that  the  ultimate 
'  benefits  of  education  are  worth  the  im- 
mediate  material  sacrifice  involved.” 
ig%  In  treating  the  economic  situation 
C  ,i  Miss  Mayo  writes  about  the  low  taxation 
of  India.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
. '  with  the  matter.  The  questidn  is.  as  Mr. 

, '  J  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  ex-Prime  Min- 
ister,  said.  "What  is  the  taxable  capacity 
©jof  the  Indian  people?  And  as  regards 
the  great  mass  the  answer  must  be  prac- 
^  tlcally  nil.” 

^  In  mentioning  the  Hindu-Moslem  quar- 
q  rels.  Miss  Mayo  appears  to  believe  that 
the  w'hole  evil  of  this  conflict  arises  out 
Mot  the  constitutional  reforms,  which  is 
IM  of  course  the  stock  argument  of  the  die- 
i’M  hards. 

»]  It  would  be  easy  to  list  other  such 
J  one-sided  statements.  It  is  enough  to 
note  here  that  they  are  many  and  im¬ 
portant.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  gen- 
I  oral  impression  left  by  this  book  is  that 
I  it  is  written  by  a  believer  in  the  "white 
'  man’s  burden”  theory.  The  best  of  Eng- 
1  lish  officialdom  that  Is  ruling  India  to- 
:  day  discarded  this  theory  long  ago,  and 
I  one  wonders  whether  such  a  book  as  this 
!  will  not  add  additional  burdens  to  those 
1  that  these  officials  already  have  on  their 
1  shoulders. 


Ths  sage  ot  Sabannati  has  given  a  ra 
ther  disconcerting  reply  to  those  who 
appealed  to  kiin  to  retoru  to  the  helm  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  one  man  who  coi  Id 
stem  the  tide  of  reaction  and  lead  India 
to  the  goal  of  freedom.  Time  was 
when  the  Mahatma  promi.sed  Swaraj  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  he  seems  to 
have  realized  now  that  there  is  no  short 
cut  to  Swaraj^  He  rused  the  storm  but 
was  imableto  contro'  it.  So  he  retired  to 
his  Ashram.  We  are  told  that  he  is  hold¬ 
ing  himself  in  reserve  till  ‘  the  storm  is 
‘over  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  has 
‘commenced’.  At  present  he  is  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  ‘  tiny  wheels  of  God  ’  and  has 
advised  the  signatories  ‘  to  follow  the 
‘  lead  of  the  Charkha’.  He  has  staked 
his  ‘air  on  the  spinning  wheel  which  re 
presents  to  him  the  god  of  the  poor  and 
the  down-trodden.  He  is  not  distressed 
by  the  Hindu-Muslim  quarrels.  The 
communal  conflict  is  to  him  a  sign  of 
growth  and  he  believes  that  out  of  it 
would  rise  ‘a  mighty  nation’.  Not  long 
ago  he  looked  upon  it  with  great  distress 
and  sorrow.  Bat  now  it  inspires  him 
with  hope  for  the  future.  In  the  strife 
that  is  going  on,  he  sees  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  unselnshness  of  motive 
which  cannot  but  bring  solace  to  his  soul. 
The  signatories  thought  that  the  country 
was  going  to  the  dogs  and  Mr.  Gandhi 
alone  can  save  it.  But  the  Mahatma  does 
not  share  their  pessimism  nor  does  he 
agree  with  their  analysis  of  the  siti  ation. 
Where  they  see  the  triumph  of  leaction 
he  sees  signs  of  new  life.  Buch  optimism 
as  his  is  invigorating  but  it  io  also  indica¬ 
tive  of  incapacity  to  face  bard  tacts.  The 
cult  of  the  Charkha  is  dying  if  not  dead 
and  yet  Mr.  Gandhi  continues  fondly  to 
believe  that  the  salvation  of  the  country 
chn  only  come  thro:  gh  it.  His  Spinners’ 
Association  is  not  flourishing  and  though 
large  sums  ha^  e  been  spent  in  propagating 
it,  it  has  failed  to  catch. 


Courage,”  by  Gelett  Burgess. 

TELLS  OF  ROYAL  SNUB 
TO  KING  GEORGE  III 


Vi..’ 


Sir  John  Maffey  Cites  Chien 
Lung's  Majestic  Rebuff  to 
^^^^^Efiendly  Advance 
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Resistance  to  the  impact 
ideas  is  an  obstacle  to  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  that  has  been  and  still  is 
encountered  by  explorers  and 
others.  A  truly  majestic  example 
■was  cited  recently  by  Sir  John 
Maffey  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
In  London. 

The  speaker  quoted  a  brief  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  missive  addressed 
by  the  Emperor  Chien  Lung  to 
King  George  III  when  England 
was  making  advances  to  China  that  I  ^ 
were  not  entirely  welcome.  The  ex-  ^ 
cerpt  read: 

“You  George  III,  O  King,  live  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  many  seas; 
nevertheless,  impelled  by  your  hum¬ 
ble  desire  to  partake  of  the  benefits 
of  our  civilization,  you  have  des¬ 
patched  a  mission  respectfully  bear¬ 
ing  your  memorial.  *  *  •  i  have 
perused  it:  the  earnest  terms  in 
which  it  is  couched  reveal  a  re¬ 
spectful  humility  on  your  part, 
which  is  highly  praiseworthy. 

“In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
your  Ambassador  and  his  deputy 
have  come  a  long  way,  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  be  introduced  into 
my  presence.  To  mnaifest  my  in¬ 
dulgence,  I  have  entertained 
them.  *  ♦  * 

“If  you  assert  that  your  reverence 
for  Our  Celestial  dynasty  fills  you 
with  a  desire  to  acquire  our  civili¬ 
zation,  our  ceremonies  and  our  code 
of  laws  differ  so  completely  from 
your  o'wn  that,  even  if  your  envoy 
were  able  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  our  civilization,  you  could  not 
possibly  transplant  our  manners 
and  customs  to  your  alien  soil. 
Therefore,  however  adept  the  en¬ 
voy  might  become,  nothing  would 
be  gained  thereby. 

“Swaying  the  wide  world,  I  have 
but  one  aim  in  view,  namely,  to 
maintain  a  perfect  governance; 
strange  and  costly  objects  do  not 
interest  me.  If  I  have  commanded 
that  the  tribute  offerings  sent  by 
you,  O  George,  are  to  be  accepted, 
this  was  solely  in  consideration  for 
the  spirit  which  prompted  you  to 
despatch  them  from  afar .  Our  dy 
nasty’s  majestic  virtue  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  every  country  under 
heaven,  and  kings  of  all  nations 
have  offered  their  costly  tribute  by 
land  and  sea. 

“As  you  Aijfbassador  can  see  for 
himself,  we  possess  all  things.  I 
set  no  value  on  objects  strange  or 
Ingenious,  and  have  no  use  for  your 
country’s  productiona,” 
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The  Heritage  of  Japan 


-SpirJuial  Elfem^iVts  Inherited  from  her  Past  Form  the  Spinal 
•“  QOQ  Clolumn  of  the  State 
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An  Interviciw  with  Count  Kabayama 
By  Ward  Phelps 


Few  persons  will  deny  that  less  is 
known  a^out  the  spiritual  side  of 
Japanese  life  than  any  other.  In 
politics,  sociology,  art,  education  or 
economics  fehe  has  been  subject  to 
careful  scrutiny  by  authorities  from 
the  West  and  the  results  of  their 
studies  have  been  passed  on  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  complete  manner  to  the  public  at 
large. 

There  have  been  Buddhist  and  Shin¬ 
to  scholars  of  great  eminence,  b^oth 
Japanese  and  foreign,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  what  they  have  to  say  of  their  Work 
is  usually  totally  incomprehensible  to| 
the  average  student  of  the  Far  'East 
and  he  often  prefers  to  skip  over;  this 
very  important  factor  in  its- history. 

People  at  large  are  just  begirining 
to  understand  that  the  spiritual  side 
of  Japan’s  existence  is  something  very 
unique  in  the  history  of  the'  world. 


The  Enthronement  ceremonies  last 


fall,  which  received  great  publicity 'hll 


over  the  world,  were  a  means  6¥ 
eating  large  numbers  in  the  bafelc 


of  this  unusual  set  of  belief^.'*''  [t'ls 


not  correct  to  say  that  this  is' 'either 


•Shintoism  or  Buddhism.  The'  -'inter- 


they 


mingling  of  several  religions  as 
came  into  Japan  coupled  with  'iie'rj  own 
peculiar  spiritual  heritage  ho’ldsj  the 
secret  recipe  of  the  developmenjt-'.of 
the  doctrine  and  tradition  whlfih  we 
find  in  existence  today.  Bushidoj  and 
Yamatodamashi  and  all  that  ithey 
stand  for  are  only  parts  of  this  great 
stream  of  thought.  In  theiriselves 
they  are  worthy  subjects  of  long' study 
but  cannot  be  regarded  in  a  totally 
detached  ligh't  if  the  true  nature  of 
the  present-day  attitude  of  the  nation¬ 
al  as  a  whole  is  to  be  correctly  under¬ 
stood. 


closely  what  was  going  bh  in  the 
rapidly  changing  country  than  would 
have  bein  possible  for  most  persons. 
The  happy' coincidence  of  a  completely 
Western  •’find  a  tborbugh 

undersfan^Tng  ol*"  his  own  people 
placed  Count  Kabayama  in  a  position 
from  which  he  could  interpret  the  one 
to  the  other  as  could  few  others. ' 

Endowed  with  the  modesty  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  countrymen,  Countl  Ka- 
bayama  was  unwilling  to  talk-  ^bout 
himself  or  his  unusual  experiences 
during  a  period  when  Japan  eihe^rged 
from  the  position  of  a  minor!!  to'  -a 
major  power  in  the  world.  A :  few 
observations,  however,  on  Japan’s ! pec¬ 
uliar  background  and  that  portioji/ -of 
which  he  himself  specified  as  j  .the 
spiritual  factors,  were  given.  i.j. 

The  Count  stressed  the  fact  y^th'dt  he 
was  not  a  deep  student  and  that  jvhat 
he  said  was  the  result  entirely  of  his 
own  thinking  and  experience^.  -  !  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  abroad  for  so,  nrany 
years  of  his  life,  he  thought  that -  his 
reactions  to  the  subject  un.dq,]^  jeon- 
sideration  would  be  possibly  .j'diflfer- 
',nt  from  those  of  other  Japanpgd  (but 
vould  show  the  results  of  a  dfjta^c.hed 
though  at  the  same  time  highly  Sym¬ 
pathetic  observation.  ,  ^  E  .,,-j 


It  Is  also*T7ue^!^wev^ 
of  these  civilizations,  which  we  might 
call  civilization  A,  underwent  inva¬ 
sions  from  without.  These  civiliza¬ 
tions  were  carried  away  and  buried 
with  their  culture  and  religiofi.  Yfa- 
terial  property  not  only  wa^  taken 
away  but  in  many  cases  th(^  pSo.ple 
themselves.  Then  came  a  neh;f  Civil¬ 
ization,  which  •  I  term  civilization  B. 
This  developed  in  the  new  country,  be¬ 
came  supreme  and  its  partic^arl  be¬ 
liefs  were  all-powerful.  The  prqC|ess 
continued  many  times  in  a  number  of 
cases  and  we  have  the  phenomenon 
of  successive  civilizations  passing  -over 
a  given  country.  Each  of  thenilwas 
in  turn  driven  away  by  some  putside 
force. 

“In  Japan  you  will  find  an  entirely 
different  situation.  -The  geographical 
position  of  the  country  proba.bly|  has 
had  more  to  do  with  this  than  any 
thing  else.  Being  at  the  extremity  of 
- -  , 

the  Far  East  and  surrounded 
stormy  seas,  it  has  withstood  tne  at- 


j.iCount  Kabayama’s  discussion  rbbgan 


!■ 


Tith  his  answering  one  question.'  The 
>ther  points  which  he  brought'  out 
;|ftllowed  naturally  the  train  of  thoug'ht 
•Ihich  had  been  started  by  his  first 
statements. 

The  question  put  to  him  was:  'Will 
Japan,  as  one  of  the  leading  mon¬ 
archies  of  the  world,  ever  evolve 


form  of  government  and  court  proce¬ 
dure  exactly  the  same  as  found  today 
in  other  great  monarchies? 


Backgrounds 

A  desire  for  a  concise  statement  of 
the  origin,  development  and  present 
significance  of  the  religious  side  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  led  to  an  inter¬ 
view  with  one  of  the  men  in  this 
country  best  qualified  to  discuss  the 
subject  from  the  practical  point  of 
view.  Count  Aisuke  -Kabayama  is  well 
known  to  most  foreigners  in  Japan. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  -sent  to  the 
United  States  where  he  stayed  through 
preparatory  and  college  work.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Japan  with  the  background  of 
a  young  American  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  -study  at  close  hand  the 
most  intimate  details  of  Japanese  na¬ 
tional  life.  His  father,  thc^  late  Ad¬ 
miral  Kabayama  was  one  of  ithe  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  of  the  Meiji  era  and  his 
influence  made  it  possible  for  bis  son 
to  gain  more  contacts  and  to  see  mor- 


The  Japanese  Throne 

“In  some  respects  the  Japanese 
cour't  may  bear  resemblances  to  other 
monarchies  of  the  world,  say  the  Brit¬ 
ish,”  he  replied.  “But  they  will  never 
be  exactly  the  same  in  nature.  I  base 
this  on  the  presence  of  certain  facts 
in  Japanese  life  which  are  not  found 
In  any  other  country.  This  is  not  just 
a  theory  or  a  doctrine  but  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  one 
■who  wishes  to  understand  completely 
this  country. 

“If  you  will  look  back  to  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Abyssinia 
Or  some  of  the  countries  which  flour 
ished  thousands  of  years  ago,  you  will 
see  that  each  of  them  had  a  civiliza 
tion  of  its  own.  Each  also  bad  its 
religion,  which  was  worship  of  the 
sun,  of  water,  of  heat  or  some  othe 
natui’al  object.  In  Egypt,  for  instance 
the  gods  of  light  were  associated  with 
Sun  or  Ra. 


tempted  invasions  of  the  Mongols  and 
other  people.  The  nation  as  a  whole  I 
has  not  been  molested.  'What  troubles 
have  arisen  have  been  of  an  inter- 1  ^ 
clan  nature  and  did  not  in  any  way 
involve  the  relations  of  Japanese  life 
with  that  of  any  other  large  group  of 
people.  Therefore  our  doctrines,  prin-^‘" 
ciples,  religion,  whatever  you  wish 

►  oil  -fViQi-k-i  V>oxrQ  "hoon  enmp  Tl  PP 


call  them,  have  been  the  same  since 
the  beginning.” 

Invasions  of  Thought 


Having  demonstrated  that  Japan  'as? 
a  country  had  not  been  subjected 
invasions  as  had  other  countries  of^^jfii 
the  Far  East,  'Count  Kabayama  went^.^ 
on  to  point  out  that  these  invasions 
of  which  he  spoke  -were  all  by  force  ^  ■ 
of  arms.  But  in  the  field  of  thought, 
he  continued,  there  had  been  several  j 
I  large  waves  which  had  swept  over  the 
country  and  left  a  lasting  impression. 

“AKmif  fVio  .cTYfU  nnH  spvent.li  cen-  't,/ 


About  the  -sixth  and  seventh  cen 
itury  and  during  a  vaguely  defined 
period  -confined  to  approximately  two 
hundred  years,  Confucian,  Buddhist 
and  the  Dokyo  teachings  found  their 
way  into  the  country,”  he  went  on  to 
S'ay.  “As_  a  country  we  had  lots  of 
communication  with  the  Chinese  and 
yet  we  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  these 
doctrines  so  that  they  would  har¬ 
monize  with  the  primitive  principles 
which  had  come  down  from  the  earli¬ 
est  origins  of  our  race.  The  student 
of  our  -country  should  understand 
this  blending  of  two  different  streams 
of  thought  if  he  is  to  get  a  true  idea 
of  the  make-up  of  our  national 
thought.  The  development  of  this 
method  of  adaptation  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  intentional.  It  grew  up  with 
the  country  and  is  a  'part  of  our  lives 
so  much  that  it  cannot  'be  absolutely 
separated  and  examined  as  a  unit  in 
itself.  It  -can  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  Enthronement  rites  which  took 
place  last  fall.  The  core  of  these  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Without  konwing  these  one 
cannot  know  Japan. 


“You  have  but  to  look  at  the  other  || 
countries  in  the  P’ar  East  to  get  ai 
striking  example  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Japan.  Take  the  caset 
of  India.  She  has  sacrificed  her  na- 


pe'^rerin^fact^ev^ 

thing,  for  a  theory  which  she  wanted^ 
to  carry  out.  No  country  has  ever 
lived  up  to  its  spiritual  rights  morej; 
than  India  and  you  can  see  the  result 
on  ithe  material  side. 


China’s  Past  and  Future 

“Now  what  'about  China?  That  is 
a  great  question.  I  was  once  talking 
over  this  very  subject  with  the  ipres- 
ident  of  an-  American  college.  I  ex- 
V  pressed  the  belief  that  nations  are 
I  like  individuals.  A  human  being  must 
^  have  a  work  to  which  he  is  destined 


_ ’i&SifiiS: 

a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Japan 
only  possible  because  of  this  specal 
spiritual  growth.  Since  the  Kama- 
kura  period  in  the  12th  century  we 
had  the  Bakufu,  or  the  Shogunate, 
which  had  the  actual  power.  But  at 
no  time  did  any  political  rul^r  dare 
to  usurp  the  spiritual  power  which 
was  centered  in  the  Emperor.  That 
was  always  left  intact  and  inviolable. 
Controversies  and  wars  raged  but 


■  ■'H  these  were  always  for  material  pow- 


■V 


g  by  some  supernatural  force.  Each 
■  person  has  his'*bwn'  destiny  to  work 
out  and  so  has  each  nation.  Babylon 
climbed  to  the  climax  of  its  power 
and  then  fell.  A  human  being  can’t 
do  two  great  things  ,  in  his  lifetime. 
Lincoln  and  Hamilton,  for  example, 

;  each  had  a  great  work  to  do  and  when 
thait  was  done  what  followed  was  mere 
aftermath.  Our  Admiral  Togo  could 
not  be  expected  to  carry  out  his  great 
naval  campaign  twice.  This  same 
theory^  applies  to  insects  and  animals 
as  well. 

“China  attained  her  greatest  civil¬ 
ization  several  centuries  ago,  during 
the  Tang  dynasty.  At  that  time  she 
was  almost  supreme  and  had  a  state 
of  development  far  ahead  of  any  other 
nation.  I  believe  that  China  already 
has  played  her  role  on  the  world  stage 
and  whether  she  is  to  climb  again  to 
the  heights  of  supremacy  as  she 
aspires  is  a  question  to  which  no  one 
can  gi've  answer. 

“In  Japan,  however,  I  think  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  adopting  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Confucianism  and  Buddhism, 
.Iwhich  had  become  all  passive  and  dor- 
'imant,  and  in  harmonizing  Itheni  with 
■the  original  doctrine  of  our  country 
(of  which  I  spoke  before. 

“This  makes  the  Buddhistic  principles 
applicable  to  our  practical  routine  life, 
at  the  same  time  adding  refinement 
and  culture  to  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
”,  combination  of  these  that  we  get  what 
,  we  call  Bushido.  This  is  like  an  em¬ 
blem  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  to¬ 
gether.  Here  we  have  the  most  i'm- 
j  portant  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
’  Japan.  It  is  the  very  backbone  or 
spinal  column.  As  I  'have  said  before 
we  may  not  have  necessarily  intend¬ 
ed  to  realize  such  a  development  for 
our  people.  We  lived  it.  It  is  a 
itraditional  growth  and  I  claim  that  it 
has  been  an  ideal  principle  for  guid¬ 
ance.  It’s  here  as  a  fact  and  must  be 
.  recognized.’’ 


er  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  country.  The 
original  principles  held,  as  they  still 
hold  and  as  they  will  continue  Ito  bold. 
Our  court  is  different  from  that  of 
any  other  nation  and  thi's  difference 
is  largely  Ito  be  traced  to  the  minds 
of  the  people.  This  has  grown  fully 
and  naturally  from  time  immemorial 
without  succumbing  to  external  influ 
ences.  It  is  a  delicate  and  profound 
question  and'  hard  to  understand  but 
none  the  less  essential  to  a  compre 
hension  of  our  Empire.  There  will  be 
changes  in  the  government  of  Japan 
■’■•yij  as  democracy  grows  but  so  long  as 
there  is  a  monarchy  here  there  will 
be  the  old  regard  for  the  Emperor 
which  has  come  to  us  from  those  dim 
ages  of  antiquity. 


There  is  enough  of  the  practical  an 
'Christianity  to  make  it  apply  well  to 
us  and  I  am  convinced  that  as  a  coun- 
try  we  are  imbibing  unconsciously 
more  or  less  of  the  Christian  princi- 
pies.  Christianity  is  far  from  perfect, 
to  be  sure,  and  as  a  spiritual  influence 
it  will  have  to  work  out  improve¬ 
ments  so  as  to  become  adaptable  to 
our  disposition  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  -spiritual  influences  which  came 
to  us  from  without. 

“Buddhist  teaching  says  that  if  you 
have  a  loaf  you  must  give  it  all  to 
your  neighbor  who  needs  food,  and 
starve  yourself.  Christianity  says  give 


f- 


your  neighbor  'half  of  it  and  keep  the 


other  half.  That  illustrates  what  I 
mean  -by  'the  practical  side  of  'Chris¬ 
tianity.  If  we  Japanese  are  able  to 
assimilate  the  Christian  doctrines  it 
will  not  affect  (this  spinal  -oolumn  'Of 
our  life — 'the  ancient  principles — ^any 
^  more  than  'Buddhism,  'Confucianism  or 

IS.ij  other  faiths  have  in  the  -past.  We 


The  Core  of  Shirito 
Explaining  in  more  detail 


more  detail  the 
deeper  characteristics  of  Shintoism 
and  the  Japanese  system  of  beliefs. 
Count  Kabayama  continued: 

“The  core  of  Shinto  belief  i-s  hard 
to  explain  but  of  course  the  outstand- 
’  ing  characteristic  is  ancestor  worship. 
You  have  -had  this  in  other  countries 
'  to  a  degree  but  in  different  form.  It 
.'started  in  the  earliest  days  of  our 
people,  probably  contemporaneously 
I  with  a  worship  of  nature  such  as  was 
^  customary  in  all  olden  tribes  through¬ 
-out  the  world.  In  other  countries, 
however,  this  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  -develop  and  take  root  because  of 
the  constant  changes  In  civilization. 
,  1  But  in  Japan  it  -became  more  and  more 
I?  naturalized.  The  chain  has  not  lost 
>  i'  a  link  and  so  there  gradually  develo.p- 
ed  more  elaborate  forms  which  we 
'  ;  have  today,  connected,  nevertheless 
j  with  many  of  the  most  primitive 
■  V  tenets.  '  ; 

,  “The  dual  form  of  Japanese  govern- 
yS?;  of  which  you  read  in  history  is 


Something  Beyond  Analysis 

“I  came  to  see  quite  clearly  that  ,in 
trying  to  understand  Shinto,  or  the 
Japanese  national  spirit,  one  cannot  be 
entirely  rational  and  think  it  all  out. 
It  is  something  which  has  grown  from 
a  matter  which  we  cannot  fathom 
wholly.  It  is  -not  like  a  tree  uprooted 
and  transplanted  which  you  can  ob¬ 
serve  in  its  entirety.  Of  course  you 
will  find  inconsistencies  as  you  will 
with  any  spiritual  set  of  beliefs.  Again 
I  refer  you  to  the  comparison  of  a 
nation  to  a  man.  Each  unit  is  half 
physical  and  -half  spiritual  and  you 
can’t  -always  rationalize  the'-two.  You 
may  think  that  Christianity  is  rational 
but  a  Japanese  would  not.  It  depends 
•on  the  point  of  view.  You  -cannot  put 
your  finger  on  any  belief  -and  bo-il  it 
j  down  to  a  number  of  words.  It  has 
;ito  be  felt  -and  -not  thrashed  -out  in 
1  discussions.  That  is  why  I  cannot  tell 
'you  directly  what  Shinto  or  Bushido 
i  or  any  other  attribute  -of  our  s'pirit- 
jual  life  is.  For  us  it  will  have  'to  be 
tan  ideal  and  it  is  that.’’ 

.  'I  'Count  Kabayama  here  paused  in  his 
I  discussion  to  bring  in  a  comparison 
.-i.l  .lusing  'the  Christian  religion.  He  then 
:  ,  jw-ent  on  to  express  his  'belie-fs  as  to 
"'-jthe  future  opportunities  and  resp-on 
- 1,'.,  sibil'ities  -of  Buddhis-m  and  'Chr:-sltian- 
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will  harmon’'ze  Christianity  with  our 
life.  We  will  blend  it  with  our  na¬ 
tional  being  -and  w-e  will  benefit  by  it 
but  it  will  not  change  'the  es-sence  of 
our  life.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  have  to  do  this  to  help 
us  in  our  relations  with  the  modern 
world.’’ 

In  concluding,  'Count  ''■KjibKVama 
spoke  more  directly  of  conditions  in 
Japan  as  -he  saw  them  at  the  present 
time.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  confirmed  optimist  about  the 
future  of  his  country. 

“The  are  a  great  m-any  changes  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Japan  all  the  time  and  I  am 
very  optimistic  about  what  is  to  -come,’’ 
he  said.  “One  of  the  present  -problems 
is  that  -of  the  so-called  ‘dangerous 
thoughts’  radiating  from  Moscow 
which  have  gripped  so-me  social 
radicals.  As  a  social  menace  -these  re-  £> 
i’.'j  quire  thorough  and  drastic  inve-stiga-  \ 
t'ion.  And  yet  I  cannot  be  so  pessi- 
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mistic  as  some  serious  thinking  mind-s. 

Japan’s  Social  Security 


ity  in  Japan. 

“II  feel  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  interpret  an  ideal  to  those 
about  him — Europe — ^and  that  Buddha 
was  born  to  do  the  sa-me  on  this  side 

_ Asia—,’’  he  declared.  “There  can  be 

'One  ideal  in  'this  world  but  its 
interpretation  has  demanded  different 
methods  with  different  people.  The 
Christian  movement  is  now  at  its 
maximum  strength  in  -the  United 
States  while  real  'Buddhism  has  left 
its  essence  in  Japan. 


Christianity  in  Japan 

“In  the  United  States  there  is  some 
feeling  'that  the  old  orthodox  -Chris- 
tranit-y  is  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  great  material  civilization  of 
the  -20th  century  and  here  in  Japan 
w-e  feel  that  Buddhism  is  much  too 
'dealistic  to  meet  the  material  de¬ 
mands  of  the  present  and  these  two 
seem  to  'be  in  reciprocal  relation. 


“Whatever  extreme  and  dangerous 
social  -movements  create  disorder  in  a 
-{-human  society,  these  manifestations 
■J-  must  be  -attributed  to  some  -cause  in 
the  past.  -The  present  radical  social 
movement  noted  in  parts  of  -the  Eu- 
d  ropean  continent  is  dou'btless  no  more 
’  than  a  reaction  fro-m  the  despotism 
i|  and  'over-indulgence  of  soverign  rights 
in  European  hisitory.  -Our  people,  on 
I;  the  other  hand,  never  exper'enced 
*  -slavery  or  extreme  despotism.  In  our 
J  old  feudal  system  wou  will  find  cer- 
'  tain  aspects  -of  state  -socialism  and 
in  our  peculiar  family  system 
a  family  socialism  as  a  result 
of  which  you  cannot  -find  a  really 
starving  man  in  Japan  today.  So  long 
as  we  have  no  cause  for  any  abnormal 
reaction  I  cannot  anticipate  for  Japan 
unfortunate  actual  results  -of  social 
unres't  as  we  have  noted  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

“Again,  never  in  our  history  have 
we  had  a  more  active  group  of  Im¬ 
perial  Princes  -and  the  Imperial  Family 
bas  shown  gre'at  interest  in  all  -m-odern 
and  progressive  -matters.  The  person¬ 
nel  of  our  Imperial  Household  ad¬ 
ministration  is  an  endorsement  of  this. 
Although  you  might  expect  to  find  the 
advisers  of  the  Imperial  Court  very 
conservative  this  is  not  the  -case.  The 
Imperial  Household  Department  is  an 
organization  of  efficiency. 

“And  about  this  Kellogg  Pact  dis¬ 
cussion  which  is  going  on  now.  I 
think  that  it  is  being  carried  too  far 
and  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  the 
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rntirasL-  ‘in  the  mames  of  their  respec- 
fve  peoples’  when  you  consider  the 
Seaty.  in  its  entirety.  But  there  ash 
a  croup  of  reial  patriots  who  do  see 

'  danger,  men  of  -gitme  type  as 

your  Patrick  Henry,  'and  who 
construing  the  phrase  adirerlbatim 
There  might  have  'been  some  other 
way  out  of  the  trouble  hut  _  as  the 
situation  exists  at  present  I_  think  'that 
ratification  is  virtually  a  fait  accompli 
and  why  not  le'ave  the  rest  'to  the 
responsibility  of  the  goyernni^ent  ? 

“Anyway,  even  if  'it  is  difficult  lor 
you  to  understand  the  depths  of 
Japanese  thought  and  her  spiritual 
life,  you  must  give  us  erednt  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  only  compact  and  organ'aed 
Empire  East  'of  the  Suez  'Canal.  Be¬ 
tween  the  canal  and  us  there  are  about 
a  billion  human  beings,  all  in  a  state 
or  more  or  less  disorder.  As  I  said 
before,  don’t  be  too  rational  in  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  our  spiritual  life. 
You  have  to  take  something  for  'grant¬ 
ed  and  on  faith  in  matters  such  as 
^his.” 
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.ndian  ChrTstian  Association  of 

the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 

4  ^ ,  and  Oudh.;, 

■jVviQWfV- 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  Malcolm 

Hailey,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  K.  C.  S.  I., 

Governor,  United  Provinces. 

M  AY  IT  PLEASE  TODR  EXCELLENCY, 

As  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Christians  of  these  Provinces  it  is 
our  duty,  as  it  is  our  proud  privilege, 
to  present  ourselves  before  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  to  express  the  keen  sense  of 
appreciation  which  we  feel  at  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  your  Excellency  to  the 
Grovernorship  of  these  Provinces.  We 
respectfully  extend  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency  and  Lady  Hailey  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  welcome. 

Our  Community,  though  it  is  in  a 
minority,  is  the  third  Community  in 
point  of  numbers.  But  our  strength 
does  not  lie  either  in  numbers  or  in 
wealth  ;  it  lies  in  education.  Though 
a  large  percentage  of  our  people  come 
from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  yet 
educational  facilities  have  helped 
them  all  to  rise  far  higher  than  their 
compatriots  Literacy  among  our 
girls  and  young  women  is  the  highest 
as  compared  with  literacy  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  Communities.  In  the  work  of  so¬ 
cial  uplilt  of  the  backward  classes,  in 
reclamation  work,  in  providing  nurses, 
lady  doctors  and  teachers  for  public 
service,  our  Community  bas  long 
given  the  lead  to  the  other  Commu¬ 
nities.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  us  to  Hnd 
one  of  our  ladies  appointed  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  We  lead  the 
other  Communities  in  this  respect  as 
wex..  Your  Excellency  will  pardon 
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cumstances,  while  not  advocating  the 
principle  of  Communal  representation  S' 
as  a  permanent  policy,  we  strongly 
urge  that,  so  long  a?  Government  ■' 
recognises  this  principle  and  as  long 
as  the  largest  majority  and  the 
strongest  minority  Communities  re¬ 
sort  to  reservation  of  seats  on  Com¬ 
munal  lines  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  the  claims  of 
our  Community  should  also  be  recog¬ 
nised  on  the  same  basis- 

We  respectfully  urge  that  a  just 
and  proportionate  representation 
should  be  given  to  us  on  Municipal • 
and  District  Boards  and  we  press  our-.„ 
claims  for  service  on  the  said  boards, 
where  we  have  so  far  been  ignored.  [  y 

In  many  parts  of  the  Provinces,  •''' 
specially  in  rural  areas,  ordinary^';, 
civil  rights  are  denied  to  those  of  ourp|> 
members  who  belong  to  the  humbler[^.'- 
walks  of  life.  Such  an  elementary!*'' 
right  as  the  drawing  of  water  fronih 
public  wells  is  denied  to  them.  Wef'; 
beg  the  Government  to  consider  if  iLl" 
is  not  in  their  power  to  afford  themh 
relief.  We  claim  no  special  privi-i 
leges,  hut  do  urge  that  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  should  he  permitted  or  disahi-*- 
lity  imposed  merely  on  the  score  of  / 
religion. 

I  Furthermore  we  beg  to  state  that  - 
I  educational  facilities  and  vocational  ' 

!  training  are  being’  provided  by  va-  .■ 
rious  Christian  organizations  through  i: 
621  schools  and  colleges,  in  which 
19,061  boys  and  9,193  girls  are  being  i 
educated  and  trained;  and  medical  ! 
relief  is  being  extended  to  over  2^  i 
lakhs  of  persons  annually  through  ^ 
50  hospitals  and  dispensaries  scattered  h 
over  these  provinces.  With  these  , 
facts  in  view  we  respectfully  urge 
that  adequate  grants  in  aid  be  given  , 
to  the  institutions  concerned  to  carry  ' 
on  this  disinterested  and  philanthro¬ 
pic  work  for  the  welfare  of  all  Com¬ 
munities,  and  that  special  grants  he 
given  in  order  to  strengthen  Indus-  i 
trial  and  vocational  institutions  in  ■ 
particular  ' 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  ' 
our  hope  that  during  the  years  of  ' 
your  Excellency’s  term  of  office  a  [ 
step  forward  will  he  taken  in  the  es-  ! 
tablishment  of  responsible  local  and  : 
provincial  self  Government.  Our' 
Community  stands  for  Dominion  : 
Home  Rule  Status  as  against  Inde-  , 
pendence.  We  assure  your  Excelleu- 
cy  that  our  Community  is  loyal  to  : 
the  British  Crown  and  to  the  Govern-  i 
ment  established  by  law  in  India,  and  ; 
that  it  will  co-operate  whole-heart¬ 
edly  in  all  progressive  measures,  - 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  introduced  ' 
during  your  Excellency’s  firm  and  ' 
just  administration. 

We  express  our 

for  permitting  us  to  present  this 
address.  We  are  your  Excellency’s 
most  bumble  and  obedient  servants. 

Office  bearers  and  members 

OF  THE  Deputation. 
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grateful  thanks 


a  Reply  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Mal-j 
®  colm  Hailey,  G  C  I,E  ,  K.O.S  I  ,  I  C  S. 
Ctoverner  of  the  United  Proyinces  of  I 
Agra  and  Oudb,  to  an  Address  from.] 
the  United  Provinces  Indian  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  September,  2^,  1928' 


be  without  sympathy  for  a 

minority  which  often  has 


You  will,  I  know,  pardon  me  if  I 
treat  your  address  rather  as  a  wel¬ 
come  to  me  and  to  my  wife  than  as 
a  formal  presentation  of  the  claims  of  1  course,  represented  on  the  Council  by 
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proved  that  its  efforts  to  advance  its 
social  and  material  status  are  regard¬ 
ed  with  jealousy  by  the  larger  com¬ 
munities  As  regards  your  represen¬ 
tation  in  our  Legislative  Council  and 
in  our  local  bodies,  although  there 
is  no  separate  electorate  for  Indian 
Christians,  I  find  that  at  the  moment 
they  hold  25  seats  on  district  and 
municipal  boards,  while  they  are,  of 
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your  community,  requiring  an  equal¬ 
ly  formal  reply  on  my  part.  I 
have  much,  indeed,  still  to  learn  re¬ 
garding  the  problems  and  the  condi 
tions  in  this  province,  and  in  my  ig' 
norance  1  hesitate  at  the  moment  to 
make  my  pronouncement  on  matters 
of  policy.  Bnt  having  yielded  so 
far  to  the  dictates  of  natural  pru¬ 
dence,  1  can,  without  hesitation,  tell 
you  of  the  great  interest  with  which 
I  have  heard  what  you  have  told  me 
today  of  the  position  of  your  com¬ 
munity.  Small  though  it  may  be  in 
numbers,  for  I  think  that  Christians 
account  for  only  four  per  thousand 
of  the  population,  against  about  840 
Hindus,  and  140  Mohammedans,  yet 
it  is  in  point  of  education  well  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  it  has  indeed  a  somewhat 
higher  proportion  of  its  boys  at 


school,  and  a  far  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  girls,  than  any  community. 
No  fear  of  instituting  invidious  com¬ 
parisons  must  deter  me  from  congrat¬ 
ulating  you  on  the  advance  you 
have  made  in  this  direction,  or  holding 
you  up  as  an  example  to  other  com¬ 
munities.  That  is  solid  and  construc¬ 
tive  work,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  improvement  which  it 
must  bring  in  your  social  conditions 
can  be  Avithout  its  effect  in  eventu¬ 
ally  bringing  you  recognition  from 
other  communities.  I  feel  also  that 
1  may  say  this,  that  the  presence 
among  us  of  those  missionary  leaders, 
who  have  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  given  themselves  to  the 
work  of  education  and  social  uplift, 
constitutes  in  itself  a  contribution  of 
great  value  to  the  life  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  One  must  accord  to  them  that 
tribute  of  admiration  which  is  due  to 
those  who  have  set  aside  worldly  am¬ 
bition  and  material  gain,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  themselves  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  Their  lives 
are  often  spent  among  the  poor  and 
depressed  ;  they  give  of  their  best  to 
those  who  can  make  least  return ; 
their  lot  must  often  be  one  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  discomfort.  Yet  I  feel  that 
there  are  some  whose  names  will 
live  long  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom 
they  have  set  themselves  to  serve, 
when  many  of  us  who  have  obtained 
place  or  position  or  worldly  wealth 
have  passed  away  and  been  forgotten. 
%  ^  know  full  well  the  difficulties  of 

your  community,  for  they  must  be 
J  the  same  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
J[lDdia,  and  it  is  impossible  that  one 


nomination.  The  question  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  a  different  form  of 
representation  is  one  for  the  Statu¬ 
tory  Commission,  before  whom  you 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  place  your 
case  ;  but  meanwhile  let  me  congrat¬ 
ulate  you  on  the  fact  that  the  first 
Indian  lady  on  our  Council  was  a 
member  of  your  community.  This 
is  a  unique  distinction  of  which  you 
may  well  be  proud.  You  express 
the  hope  that  adequate  grants  will 
be  given  to  your  medical  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  but  I  see  that 
during  1927-28  considerable  assistance 
was  given  by  Grovernment  to  the 
Lady  Kinnaird  Hospital  at  Luck¬ 
now,  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Hos¬ 
pitals  at  Fatehgarh  and  Kasgunj, 
and  the  Leper  Asylum  at  Naini, 
while  smaller  sums  were  given  to 
hospitals  elsewhere.  Schools  main- 
|tained  by  Christian  bodies  drew  al¬ 
together  lOg  lakhs  of  rupees  from 
Provincial  revenues  and  rupees  42 
thousand  from  local  bodies,  and 
though  I  point  to  this  as  evidence 
that  the  Province  is  attempting  to 


forces  of  progress  and  with  H 
increasing  impact  of  civilization 
some  of  India’s  ancient  preiud’ 
these  distinctions  will  tend  to 
pear.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  there 
a  growing  body  of  educated 
in  India  itself  which  discountena 
class  ostracisms  of  this  nature  •  th 
who  are  striving  to  this  end  haveT 
fight  against  the  dead  weight  ? 
immemorial  custom  and  their  o 
quest  of  prejudice  cannnot  be  rapid' 
but  no  one,  who  feels  concern  ’ 
the  welfare  of  India,  and  its 
growth,  can  refuse  to 
G-odspeed  in  their  mission  of  toler¬ 
ance  and  brotherhood. 

I  realize  that  I  have  gone  beyond 
my  original  intention,  which  was  only 
to  acknowledge  the  welcome  you 
have  extended  to  me.  But  I  do  so 
with  all  sincerity,  and  with  equal 
sincerity  assure  you  that  I  shall  watch 
with  sympathy  and  interest  the  en¬ 
deavours  which  your  community  is 
making  for  its  advancement 


for 
national 
wish  them 


in  so¬ 


cial  status  and  material  prosperity. 


Lord  Lytton  on  Missions 

Lord  lytton,  formerly  secretary 
for  India,  Governor  of  Bengal  and 
Viceroy  of  India,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
work  of  the  missionary: 

All  the  missionaries  whom  I  have 
known,  from  Anglicans  to  American 
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discharge  its  obligation  to  these 


stitutious,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
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the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  Mis¬ 
sions  are  recorded  as  having  spent 
(apart,  of  course,  from  fees  received 
from  pupils)  a  sum  of  rupees  8,  lakhs 
of  their  own  money  on  these  institu¬ 
tions,  besides  giving  in  some  cases 
the  services  of  a  number  of  unpaid 
teachers . 

When  you  refer  to  the  social  dis¬ 
abilities  suffered  by  some  members |y 
of  your  community,  you  are,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  recognise,  touching  M 
^  on  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  for  it'"’ 
is  not  one  for  which  solution  lies 


entirely  within  the  power  of  Govern¬ 
ment  or  of  the  Legislature.  Thus 


in  regard  to  the  question  of  access 
to  public  wells,  to  ,  which  you  refer, 
your  complaint  does  not,  I  think,  re¬ 
fer  to  any  regulations  made  by  Go¬ 
vernment  or  by  local  bodies  such  as 
could  be  modified  or  amended  by  the 
action  of  Government.  The  use  of 
wells  commonly  used  by  the  public 
is  regulated  by  long-standing  Cus¬ 
toms  and  no  summary  interference 
with  them  is  practicable.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  men  of  real  humanity 
to  sympathise  with  customs  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  man  and  man  in 
the  use  of  one  of  the  essential  requisi¬ 
tes  of  life,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
with  the  growth  of  education  and 


Baptists  and  British  Salvationists,  throw 
themselves  into  their  work  with  the  de¬ 
votion  of  a  life-long  consecration  to  a 
high  task.  This  atmosphere  of  surrender 
to  a  great  purpose  pervades  all  their 
work.  When  one  visits,  as  I  have  done, 
their  mission  colleges,  mission  schools, 
mission  hospitals,  mission  orphanages,  or 
mission  technical  schools,  one  realizes 
how  completely  different  is  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  life  in  these  institutions  from  that 
of  corresponding  government  establish¬ 
ments.  In  the  latter,  all  work  is  done  as 
pai't  of  an  official  duty,  the  regular 
routine  that  must  be  accomplished.  In 
the  missionary  undertakings  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  realize  and  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  service  to  humanity  inspired  by 
the  Christian  ideal  that  pervades  the 
whole  life  and  work  of  the  place. 

I  have  felt  it  a  privilege  on  a  few  occa¬ 
sions  to  bear  testimony  in  public  to  the 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  work  of  these 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  to  India 
for  the  sake  of  her  people,  and  will  live 
and  die  in  that  country  in  discharge  of 
their  noble  vocation.  I  may  best  sum  up 
my  feeling  about  them  by  repeating  what 
I  wrote  home  soon  after  I  arrived  in 
India :  “The  red  carpet  which  is  spread 
for  me  at  official  functions  would  be  more 
fittingly  laid  under  the  feet  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  men  and  women  whom  I  am 
meeting  from  time  to  time.” 


Calls  for  Far- 


■DOBERT  E.  lewis,  general  secre- 
K.  tary  of  the  Y.  M.  C./A.  in  Cleveland, 
and  formerly  a  missim^ary-in  Chi«a^has 

:C^  ■  ’  ^ 


an  article  in  theCputlookjorFe^  in 
which,  under  the  title  "Give  lip  /ore’gn 
Missions’  ”  he  points  out  the  need  of  rad¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  present  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  program  of  the  protestant 

churches.  .  r 

“The  outstanding  question  tor  tne 

church  of  Asia  is  not  a  question  of  theo¬ 
logy  or  of  organization,  but  one  of  free¬ 
dom,”  according  to  Ur.  Lewis.  “With 
the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Orientals  themselves,  ‘foreign  missions’  is 
considered  to  be  a  reflection  upon  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  in  some  cases  upon  their  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty.  At  home  and  abroad 
‘foreign  missions’  carries  with  it  an  im¬ 
plication  that  the  beneficiary  nations  and 
peoples  are  backward  and  dependent. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  in  Asia.  It  is  considered  an 
affront  to  their  high  patriotism  as  well  as 
to  their  capabilities. 


T  •  ‘f.-  d’v 


FREEDOM  THE  ISSUE 

“This  is  not  an  academic  question.  It 
is  being  discussed  in  Asia  as  one  of  the 
leading  international  problems.  If  for¬ 
eign  missions  cannot  change  its  character, 
they  propose  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  We 
believe  foreign  missions  should  continue 
and  upon  an  ever  larger  scale,  but  with  a 
radically  different  front.  It  must  hold 
the  leadership  which  the  enterprise  is 
likely  to  lose.  It  will  require  the  greatest 
effort  of  modern  Christian  statesmanship 
to  bring  about  this  realignment  and  to 
make  this  service  popular  along  with  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism.  It  is  possible. 

It  is  an  alluring  challenge.  It  requires  the 
daring  of  the  prophet  and  the  touch  of  the 
builder. 

r’^^he  tide  of  nationalism  in  China  and 
Andia  is  now  rising  to  the  level  of  that  of 
Japan.  The  inability  of  the  foreign  i  „  i 

church  boards  and  their  representatives 
in  Japan  to  reckon  with  the  new  Japa¬ 
nese  nationalism  during  the  final  quarter 
of  the  last  century  set  back  the  progress 
of  Christianity  and  possibly  prevented 
Japan  from  being  the  first  nation  of  the 
orient  to  take  this  oriental  religion  back 
^  to  an  oriental  habitat  and  make  it  the 
■  mighty  national  savior.  It  might  still  be 
‘were  not  the  principles  of  Jesus  so  often 
flouted  by  Christian  statesmen  and  legis- 
I  latures,  ignored  by  business,  and  jetti- 
i,  soned  by  our  mass  wars. 

“This  is  the  hour  of  greatest  peril  to 
J  Christianity  in  China,  and  of  the  greatest 
hope.  Peril  if  we  continue  foreign  con¬ 
trol  over  any  part  of  it,  any  of  its  person¬ 
nel,  its  finance  or  its  policies.  We  must 
set  Christianity  free.  A  new  proclamation 


ing  Mission  Changes 

of  emancipatio  The  national  mind  of 
China  and  India,  as  of  Japan,  spurns  a 
foreign-controlled  religion.  Foreign-con- 
trolled  institutions  cannot  hope  to  hold 
the  allegiance  of  eastern  people^  It  looks 
like  a  foreign  allegiance,  however  much 
we  wish  it  otherwise,  and  that  to  them  is 
intolerable.  Those  who  know  the  orient 
only  as  it  was  have  no  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  new  day  and  the  price  we 
must  now  pay  for  leadership.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  story. 

MISSIONARIES  NOT  TO  MANAGE 

“The  pure-minded  enterprise  of  mis¬ 
sions  is  the  victim  of  its  own  efficiency. 

It  has  done  no  wrong.  It  has  thought 
noble  thoughts.  Its  personnel,  beyond  all 
others,  labors  in  unrelieved  isolation  and 
varied  hardship.  Voluntary  expatriation 
characterizes  all  these  representative  peo-  v- ^’7 
pie.  But  it  is  essentially  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  has  the  very  weakness  of  American  y..- 
energy  and  of  British  determination.  It 
is  expected  by  the  home  constituency  to  y  f- 
‘show  results.’  The  western  mind  be-  ||.'- 
lieves  in  direct  action  and  wants  ‘returns.’  ‘J'T 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  us  to  think  of  ' 
our  representatives  as  managers  of  the  ■ 
Christian  enterprise  overseas.  Even  when  L‘v. 
the  missionary  repeatedly  warns  the  home  [ 
office  that  we  make  his  leadership  next  to  | 
impossible  by  insisting  upon  it  as  a  right,  I  j 
we  ignore  his  advice,  thinking  him  to  be  f ,  ' 
a  man  of  unnatural  humility.  So  crass  is  L; 
our  ignorance  of  the  other  half  of  the  ft 
world  and  how  it  is  thinking  of  its  own 
redemptive  process.  The  other  half  of  the 
world  must  make  its  redemption  its  very  t 

own  or  it  will  never  take  place.  We  are  1 

not  to  man  the  mission  field,  but  to  help,  f 

\ select,  train,  coach,  inspirit,  and  trust  the  i 
nationals  to  man  their  own  field.” 


'HE  STATES! 


POLITICAL  NOTES 
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(By  an  India.y  Contributor.) 

It  18  feared  that  many  people  have  not 
yet  l»e€n  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  whim  the  quarrel  over  the 
question  ot  the  temple  entry  is  likely  to 
go  if  the  impatient  reformers  insist  on 
having  their  way.  It  is  true  that  an  ap¬ 
preciable  number  01  Hindus  educated  on 
Western  lines  aie  anxious  to  throw  the 
doors  of  all  temples  open  to  any  one  and 
every  one,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
their  number  is  quite  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  number  of 
Hindus  who  would  jealously  guard  the 
doors  of  the  temples  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
gress  of  those  who  had  never  been  allowed 
to  do  so.  Organizers  of  meetings  in  towns 
who  are  nowadays  ridiculed  as  sanatan- 
ists  may  be  few  in  number,  but  he  will 
be  a  bold  man  who  will  venture  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  vast  masses  of  the 
Hindus  ready  to  support  the  sanatanists. 
The  agitation  whicli  is  still  on  the  sur¬ 
face  is  sure  to  take  a  serious  turn  if  it 
filters  downward. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  reformers  that  they  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  temple  entry 
necessaiy  corollary  to  the  problem  of  un- 
touchability.  A  little,  reflection  will  show 
that  it  is  not  When  one  is  asked  to 
discard  untouchabiiity,  alt  that  he  is 
pressed  to  do, is  not  to  hate  a  fellow 
being  to  such  an  extent  as  would  induce 
him  to  consider  himself  degraded  if  an 
untouchable  touches  '  him  accidentally. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  is  neither  the  first  nor 
the  only  Indian  who  has  declared  a  crus¬ 
ade  against  untouchabiiity.  There  were 
many  religious  reformers  who  did  so  in 
bygone  days  and  the  people  of  Bengal 
will  recall  with  pride  that  Sree  Chai- 
tanya  Deb  of  Nadia  did  so  four  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  There  is  neither  any  un¬ 
touchabiiity  nor  any  caste  system 
amongst  the  followers  of  Sree  Chaitanya 
Deb,  who  are  known  as  vaishtiabs.  The 
Avatar  of  Nadia  preached  a  religion  of 
love  towards  human  beings  and  devotion 
towards  (rod,  and  his  motto  was  not  to 
consider  anyone  untouchable  who  was  a 
devoteee.  His  theory  was  “Chandalopi 
Dwijashrestha,  Hari  Bhakti  Parayana.  ” 
which  means  that  a  man  belonging  to 
the  lowest  caste,  if  he  has  devotion  to¬ 
wards  God,  is  sujierior  to  a  Brahmin.  It 
will  be  realised  that  Sree  Chaitanya 
Deb’s  mission  to  remove  untouchabiiity 
was  conditional,  but  the  present  cam¬ 
paign  is  quite  different. 

The  Hindus  of  India  have  been  asked 
by  the  Mahatma  to  discard  untouchabii¬ 
ity.  They  were  asked  to  do  so  many  years 
ago  by  the  people  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj. 
This  request  was  considered  legitimate 
and  reasonable  by  some  and  almost  pre¬ 
posterous  by  many  Those  who  accepted 
the  principle  and  gave  effect  to  it  were 
m  turn  isolated  as  untouchables,  and 
that  not  many  years  ago.  But  the  spread 
of  education  anG  various  other  causes 
worked  miracles  within  the  last  forty 
years.  A  Hindu  refusing  to  obey  the  laws 
of  caste  had  to  remain  as  an  outcaste 
half  a  century  ago,  but  to-day  educated 
Hindus  all  over  India  are  violating  caste 
laws  every  day.  and  for  that  no  one  has 


to  sufiFer  any  social  disability.  The  edu¬ 
cation  and  liberal  ideas  liave  succeeded 
in  evolving  tliis  change  in  the  Hindu  so¬ 
ciety  witi^  wonderful  rabidity.  From  all 
these  no  one  need  despair  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  mission  which  Mahatma 
Gandhi  has  recently  taken  upon  himself. 
His  idea  is  to  remove  the  untoucliability 
and  not  to  bring  in  a  complete  revolution 
ill  the  Hindu  world  in  connexion  wtli  so¬ 
ciety  and  religion.  A  man  may  not 
consider  himself  degraded  if  accidentally 
touched  by  another  of  low  caste  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  must  dine  with 
one  whom  be  considers  socially  inferior. 
Further  a  man  who  may  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  allow  any  one  and  every  one  to 
sit  side  Vy  side  with  him  at  a  dinner 
cannot  be  blamed  if  he  refuses  to  get 
liis  daughter  married  to  the  sou  of  one 
who  dined  with  him.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  and  convenience  or 
inconvenience  to  the  social  organization 
of  a  community.  It  therefore  stands  to 
reason  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  enforce  tne  removal  of  untouchability 
either  by  legislation  or  by  force. 
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Gandhi  Breaks  Fast  as  British  Accept  Pact; 
Hindus  Launch  Drive  to  End  Untouchability 


It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
remova'  of  untouchability  relates  only 
to  the  socia'  oigauization  of  the  Hindus, 
and  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  social  evolu¬ 
tion  proceeds  by  stages,  and  hnally  a 
time  comes  when  the  desired  evolution 
reaches  completion  without  any  bitter 
feeling  anywhere  The  same  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said  witn  regard  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  religious  world,  specially  in 
the  Hindu  world  Students  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nations  and  races  in  the 
world  will  admit  that  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  the  greatest  concern  of  the 
Hindus  was  the  development  of  reli¬ 
gious  ideas.  Th^*  Hindu  literature  is  full 
of  religious  discourses,  and  no  people  in 
the  world  devote  so  much  money,  time 
and  energy  to  foster  religious  ideas  as 
the  Hindus  do.  The  temples  with  which 
the  whole  country  is  dotted  are  the  liv¬ 
ing  examples  ot  tne  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Hindus.  Trace  the  history  of  the 
foundation  of  any  temple  in  the  land 
and  you  will  hiici  .cuat  it  owed  its  exis¬ 
tence  to  the  enthusiasm  of  one  man  or 
another  wiio  was  anxious  to  provide 
facilities  of  worship  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  faith  It  is  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  religious  cult  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  Hindus  differs  widely  from  the 
religious  cult  of  another.  The  temple 
which  is  dedicated  t('  Vishnu  is  the  place 
of  worship  for  the  Vaishnabas,  the 
temple  devoted  to  Siva  is  resorted  to  by 
the  Saivas  and  the  temple  where  Sakti  is 
worshipped  is  resorted  to  by  the  Saktns 
j  only.  Consequently  the  term  “public 
!  temple’’  is  a  misnomer  in  the  Hindu 
j  world.  Christians  are  Christians  all  over 
I  the  world,  be  they  Konian  Catholic  or 
:  Protestant  and  all  of  them  show  their 
reverence  for  Christ.  Similarly  the  Mos¬ 
lems  to  a  man  are  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  and  their  mode  of  worshiji  in 
every  mosque  is  the  same.  But  that  is 
.  not  the  case  with  the  Hindus,  and  so  no 
,  Hindu  temple  can  be  considered  a  place 
y  for  worshij)  bv  all  Hindus.  Further,  it 
,;.i  will  not  do  to  forget  that  the  temples 
'I  all  over  the  country  were  not  built 
W  by  the  State  with  the  help  of  revenue 
realized  from  the  Hindus  in  general  nor 
w  are  they  maintained  as  .such.  They  were 
all  endowed  by  narticular  individuals  for 

their 
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BOMBAY,  Sept. 

J  Gandhi  ended  his  six-day  hunger 
;  strike  in  Yerovda  jail  at  Poona  today 
,  after  being  told  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  accepted  “with  great  satis- 
jfaction’’  the  principal  terms  of  the 
settlement  between  the  caste  Hindus 
and  the  Untouchables. 

The  Mahatma  had  gone  149  hours 
without  food  in  order  to  achieve  the 
j  most  spectacular  and  far-reaching 
i  triumph  of  his  career.  His  weight 
j  had  shrunk  to  ninety-two  pounds  in 
i  his  effort  to  bring  the  caste  Hindus 
and  depressed  classes  together.  He 
was  so  weak  from  his  prolonged  fast 
i'  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  had  to  raise  him 
from  his  cot  to  hear  the  govern- 
I  meat’s  decision. 

A  group  of  his  admirers,  including 
the  tall,  white-bearded  poet,  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore,  surrounded  him  as 
he  lay  beneath  a  mango  tree  in  the 
prison  grounds  awaiting  receipt  of 
the  British  Government’s  decision. 

'  Outside  the  prison  stretched  a  dense 
crowd  of  excited  Hindus. 

At  4  o’clock  there  was  a  sudden 
commotion  as  the  Inspector  General 


WireleB»  to  Thb  N*W  Tokk  Times. 

26.  —  Mahatma  cable  from  Prime  Minister  MacDon¬ 
ald  announcing  the  government’s  de¬ 
cision. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  supported  the  Ma¬ 
hatma  as  his  secretary,  Mahadev 
Desai,  slowly  read  the  decision  to 
him.  He  listened  without  a  word, 
then  murmured,  so  weakly  that  it 
was  difficult  to  hear  him:  “My  vow 
is  fulfilled.  Satyagraha  (passive  re¬ 
sistance)  has  triumphed.” 

He  Insisted  on  prayer,  however,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  take  any  nourishment, 
and  an  hour  later,  while  his  friends 
still  knelt  and  prayed  and  sang 
hymns,  he  took  a  few  sips  of  orange 
juice  from  a  cup  which  his  wife  held 
for  him.  Until  tomorrow  he  will  be 
permitted  to  swallow  nothing  but 
orange  juice,  but  in  the  morning  his 
doctors  will  permit  him  to  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  substantial  nourishment, 
consisting  of  barley  water  and  goat’s 
milk. 

It  is  probable  the  Mahatma  will  re¬ 
main  in  prison  with  special  liberties. 
The  government  of  India  would  be 
willing  to  release  him  under  some 
sort  of  parole,  but  he  indicated  last 


of  Police  appeared,  bringing 


a  long 


Continued  on  Pago  Twelve. 


week  he  would  refuse  to  accept  con¬ 
ditional  freedom. 

Hindu  leaders  of  high  caste  and 
low  met  here  today  to  ratify  the 
Poona  agreement.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  stamp  out  untouch¬ 
ability  in  all  its  forms  and  resolyed 
to  remove  the  social  disabilities  im¬ 
posed  by  the  caste  Hindus.  They 
advocated  the  Untouchables  be  al¬ 
lowed  freely  to  erker  Hindu  temples, 
from  which  they  have  been  barred 
for  more  than  2,000  years. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  a 
patrician  high  caste  leader,  made  an 
impassioned  speech  announcing  a 
plan  to  raise  2,500,000  rupees  (about 
$912,500  at  par)  for  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  against  untouchability  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 
The  campaign  would  be  conducted 
especially  in  the  villages,  where  the 
Untouchables  are  subjected  to  untold 
miseries. 


T  Y'iie  Poona' agreement  and  the  Brit- 

'iish  decision  were  well  received  jn  the 
I  Legislative  Assembly  today. 


GANDHI’S  ‘VICTORY’  HAILED. 


j  India  Review  Sees  Him  ‘Triumphant 
j  Champion’  of  Depressed  Classes, 
i  The  successful  issue  of  Mahatma 
{Gandhi’s  hunger  strike  is  called  a 
i  “victory  of  soul-force,”  and  the  man 
i  himself  is  pictured  as  a  triumphant 
I  champion  of  the  depressed  classes  in 
'  a  struggle  directed  solely  against  the 
A  "RT-itinii  Government,  in  an  editorial 


I'i  British  Government,  in  an 
which  will  appear  in  the  Oct.  1  issue 


■'  of  The  India  Review,  published  at  20 
Vesey  Street.  Dr.  Haridas  T.  Mu- 


I 


Orthodox  Hindus  Defiant. 

Wireless  to  Thb  New  York  Times 

SIMLA,  Sept.  26.— Stubborn  defi- 
j  ance  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  ex¬ 
pressed  today  by  a  delegation  of  ex- 
I  treme  orthodox  Hindus  who  visited 
j  the  Viceroy  to  give  him  their  views 
1  on  constitutional  reform. 

Commenting  afterward  on  the  Poo- 
I  na  agreement,  one  of  the  delegation 
[declared,  “Gandhi’s  creed  of  vicari- 
j  ous  suffering  shows  he  is  more 
Christian  than  Hindu.  The  orthodox 
j  Hindus  are  quite  indifferent  to  the 
subject  of  separate  electorates.  They 
oppose  the  entire  rationale  of  West- 
ern  representative  slogans.  The> 
will  resist  with  all  their  might  at¬ 
tempts  of  anglicized  j 

superficial  nationalists  to  exploit 
Gandhi's  fast  in  order  to  do  away 
with  all  caste  distinctions  in  Hindu 
society  or  all  disciplinary  regulations 
fin  temple  worship.  Pandit  Malavij- a 
I  [a  high-caste  Hindu  leader]  has  hal¬ 
tered  his  priceless  jeligion  for  some 
I  nolitical 


■•I 


zumdar  .editor  of  the  review  and  a 
disciple  of  the  Mahatma,  accom- 
panie^d  the  Indian  leader  on  his 
march  to  the  sea  in  1930  and  is  now 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  interpret 
the  Mahatma’s  doctrines  to  the  ^ 
American  people.” 

Theeditorial,  entitled  Gandhi  Tii-j 
umphant,”  states  that  the  Mahatma  , 
“was  not  opposed,  as  the  British  at-: 
tempted  to  make  out,  to  representa- , 
tion  of  the  ‘untouchables  m  the  coun¬ 
cil,  but  to  their  representation  by 
special  separate  electorates.  And  the 
writer  continues;  “The  British  gov¬ 
ernment’s  acceptance  of  the  com¬ 
munal  award  arrived  at  between  the 
high  caste  Hindus  and  the 
ables,’  adds  one  more  triumi^ 
long  list  of  achievements  to  Gandhi  s 
credit. 

Dr.  Muzumdar  adds  that  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  fast  must  also  be  regarded 
as  “a  penance  for  the  sins  of  his  own 
caste,  who  have  been  mistreating  the 
‘untouchables’  for  centuries,  ’  and  he 
quotes  the  Mahatma’s  threat  to  ein- 
bark  upon  his  fast  again  if  the  high 
caste  Hindus  should  discriminate 
against  the  '‘untouchables”  or  fail  to 
live  up  to  their  agreement. 


'4^ 


Rejoicing:  Throughout  India- 

POONA,  India,  Sept.  26 
news  of  the  approval  of  the  Hi 
pact  in  London  caused 
Ing  throughout  India.  Simla  ui^ 
halls  of  the  Indian  Legislative  A-^ 
sembly  echoed  with  loud  cheers  ana 
there  was  a  similar  demonstration  m 
the  Council  of  State. 

But  the  greatest  depionstration  was 


LotTiians  commilree,  wnicn  nSS'HTOT 


yet  been  adopted  by  the  government. 

‘‘What  has  been  said  on  these  two 
points  should  not  he  regarded  as  im¬ 
plying  the  government  is  against 
what  is  proposed  in  the, agreement,” 
the  statement  explains,  ‘‘but  that 
these  questions  are  still  under  con¬ 
sideration.” 


\ 
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in  Yerovda  jail.  The  jail  yard  was 
'transformed  into  a  gay  reception 
chamber  with  carpets  spread  from 
•wall  to  wall  and  garlands  of  flaming 
Indian  flowers  hung  about.  The 
actors  in  this  happy  scene  were  about 
100  relatives,  friends  and  associates 
of  the  Nationalist  leader  who  had 
witnessed  the  historic  fast  breaking. 

Indian  women  in  brilliantly  colored 
saris  (scarves)  and  men  attired  in 
white  clothes  and  Gandhi  caps 
hastened  to  get  special  permits  that 
they  might  enter  the  prison  com¬ 
pound.  They  carried  garlands  of 
flowers  and  heaped-up  baskets  of 
fruit. 

Before  relieving  his  hunger,  the 
Mahatma  obtained  from  Colonel 
Doyle,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons, 
a  promise  that  he  would  take  up  with 
4he  government  the  question  of  al¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Gandhi  to  remain  in  con¬ 
tact  with  his  friends.  The  Mahatma 
has  been  under  arrest  since  January, 
and  such  contacts  w’ere  permitted 
during  the  period  of  his  fast. 

This  question  of  seeing  his  asso¬ 
ciates  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Mahatma,  as  he  expects  the 
new  agreement  to  result  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Untouchables. 

Raja  Gopa  Chariar,  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  All-India  National  Con¬ 
gress  announced  the  observance  by 
Hindus  of  a  ‘‘Gandhi  Week,”  begin¬ 
ning  tomorrow  and  ending  on  the 
Mahatmas  birthday,  Oct.  2.  The 
week  would  be  devoted,  he  said,  to 
the  removal  of  the  caste  discrimina¬ 
tions  against  the  “Untouchables.” 


India  Office  Busy  All  Night, 

The  government’s  anxiety  not  to 
endanger  Mr.  Gandhi’s  life  by  delay 
could  be  seen  in  the  early  morning 
hours  outside  the  India  Office.  i 
Lights  burned  brightly  until  after 
dawn,  and  it  was  not  until  7  o’clock 
this  morning  that  the  weary  officials 
could  go  home.  The  official  state¬ 
ment  is  understood  to  have  been  the  ' 
work  of  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Secretary  • 
of  State  for  India,  and  his  Under-  I 
Secretary,  Lord  Lothian,  who  were  ; 
busy'  until  1  o’clock  this  morning  and 
who  consulted  Prime  Minister  Mac-  , 
Donald  by  telephone  on  almost  every  1 
point  throughout  the  evening.  ! 

The  Hindus’  settlement  and  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  fight  against  untouch-  ; 
ability  constitute  the  biggest  even  in  ; 
India  in  thirty  years,  in  the  opinion  ; 
of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  friend  and  disciple,  ! 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrew's.  i 


Every  Effort  Made  to  Avoid  Delay. 

Wireless  to  The.I\'bw  York  Times. 

LONDON,  Sept.  .26.— The  British 
Government  today  enabled  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to  end  his  hunger  strike  by 
accepting  with  much  friendly  phrase¬ 
ology  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
Hindus  at  Poona  Saturday. 

The  official  statement,  cabled  to 
india  early  this  morning,  announced 
mat  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Poona  agreement  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  “with  great  satisfaction.” 
Fhe  announcement  promised  that,  as 
:he  leaders  of  the  Untouchables  and 
2aste  Hindus  had  agreed  on  a  plan, 
he  British  Government  would  rec- 

iommend  the  adoption  of  its  main 
lauses  to  Parliament. 

The  government  also  served  notice 
n  the  high-caste  Hindus  that  it  re- 
arded  their  assurances  to  the  Un- 
ouchables  as  binding  pledges.  These 
vere  that  the  high-caste  Hindus 
vould  try  to  secure  “a  fair  share  of 
epresentation”  to  the  Untouchables 
n  India  s  public  services  and  that 
Ldequate  sums  would  be  earmarked 
or  educating  them  and  improving 
heir  living  conditions. 

These  clauses  deal  generally  with 
joints  whose  realization  will  likely 
iepend  m  the  main  on  the  actual 
of  the  Constitution,”  the 
iiticial  statement  explains.  “But 
he  government  takes  note  of  these 
lauses  as  definite  pledges  of  the  in- 
ention  of  the  caste  Hindus  toward 
he  depressed  classes.” 

■of,,  same  time  the  government 
etused  to  commit  itself  yet  on  those 
wrtions  of  the  Poona  settlement  go- 
framework  of  the 
award.  These  at- 
ho  TT  +  representation  of 

io  the  Central  Leg- 
establish  a  system  of 
elections  whereby  their  can¬ 
didates  would  be  chosen.  The  govt 
points  out  that  the  Central 
’^ot  included  in  the 
Lo+fi’  ffie  primary  | 

system  was  based  on  the 
of  the  Marquess  of 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  CHIEF  COUNTRIES 
■  OF  THE  WORLD 


Country 


Argentine . 

Brazil . 

British  Empire: 

Great  Britain . 

European  Possessions . 

Asian  Possessions . 

African  Possessions . 

American  Possessions . 

Australia  and  New  Zealand . 

Total  British  Empire .  .  .  . 

China . 

I'^rance . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

.Japan . 

Mexico . 

Soviet  Russia . 

Spain . 

TMrkey . 

United  States . 


Area 

(Sq.  Miles) 


1,153,119 

3,285,218 


94,633 

27,125 

2,162,263 

3,820,274 

4,008,214 

3,278,917 

13,355,426 

4,279,170 

212,659 

182,213 

119,624 

260,738 

767,198 

7,041,120 

194,800 

494,538 

3,026,789 


Population 


9,548,092 

30,636,605 


44,200,000 

3,399,000 

332,650,000 

50,397,000 

11,142,000 

7,795,000 

449,583,000 

318,653,000 

39,209,518 

59,852,682 

38,755,576 

59,460,252 

14,234,799 

132,009,143 

21,763,147 

13,357,000 

113,493,720 


Populations  of  Cities  Having  More  Than 
One  Million  Inhabitants 


London 

New  York 

Tokio 

Berlin 

Chicago 

Paris 

Philadelphia 
Vienna 
Buenos  Aires 
Shanghai 


7,476,168 

6,015,504 

5,164,000 

3,804,000 

2,942,605 

2,907,000 

1,951,076 

1,863,739 

1,811,500 

1,539,000 


Moscow 

Hankow 

Calcutta 

Osaka 

Peking 

Budapest 

Bombay 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Leningrad 

Glasgow 


1,511,025 

1,500,000 

1,357,545 

1,253,000 

1,200,000 

1,184,610 

1,176,000 

1,157,878 

1,043,631 

1,034,000 


ARMED  STRENGTH  OF  THE  WORLD 


Country 

Army 

Personnel 

Navy 

Personnel 

Navy 

Tonnage 

Great  Britain . 

United  States . 

Japan . 

France . 

Italy . 

Russia . 

154,157 

144,953 

251,925 

660,110 

308,000 

562,967 

99,968 

93,873 

65,824 

59,655 

44,848 

580,450 

525,000 

315,000 

197,670 

135,100 

1 

//  you  would  see  the  world  in  all  its  zones, 
Tear  out  the  last  page  and  enclose  five  bones. 
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White  Dragon  Goes  Eel  Trapping 


A  Story  of  .the  Beginning  of  a  Korean  Boy's  Education 
By  F.  S.  Miller* 


“Something  has  killed  one  of  Blackie’s 
pups,  White  Dragon;  take  it  out  and  bury 
it,”  the  boy’s  mother  suggested. 

“Good,  now  I  can  go  eel  fishing.”  So 
he  found  a  wornout  straw  bag  of  the 
loosely-woven  kind,  put  some  pine 
branches  and  straw  into  it  and  inserted 
the  dead  puppy  into  the  midst  of  them. 
He  carried  this  to  a  deep,  blue  pool  under 
the  bridge,  put  in  some  stones  to  weigh 
down  the  bag,  tied  a  straw  rope  to  it, 
and  dropped  it  into  the  water.  Finally 
he  tied  the  rope-end  to  the  piling. 

The  next  morning  he  drew  the  bag 
slowly  and  quietly  ashore  and  ran  up  the 
bank  with  it.  On  opening  it  and  empty¬ 
ing  out  the  contents,  five  eels  squirmed 
and  twisted  so  in  all  directions  that  the 
boy  had  a  time  collecting  them;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  slippery  creatures  did  escape 
through  his  fingers  and  reach  the  water 
in  safety.  After  stringing  the  eels,  he 
dropped  the  bag  into  the  water  again,  to 
be  examined  at  noon. 


As  he  went  home  with  his  string  he 
m'et  a  man  following  a  little  gray  donkey 
loaded  like  a  market  merchant’s  beast. 
The  man  had  a  handful  of  small,  paper¬ 
backed  books  and  some  leaflets.  As  he 
passed  White  Dragon  he  handed  him  one 
of  the  leaflets. 

“What’s  this?”  asked  the  boy.  “It’s 
the  Korean  syllabary  for  people  who 
want  to  learn  to  read.  Do  you  know  how 
to  read?”  “No,  not  yet.”  “Don’t  you 
want  to  learn  how?  Look  how  easy  it  is. 
Sixteen  lines  of  simple  syllables,  only  two 
sounds  each  in  these  firsts  ones.  Start 
here  at  the  up'per  ftght-hahd  corner  and 
read  down,  Ka  kya,  ko  kyo,  ku  kyu,  ku, 
ki  ka.  Then  the  next  line,  na  nya,  no 
nyo,  nu  nyu,  nu,  ni,  na,  and  so  down  the 
whole  syllabary.  Get  someone  to  tell 
you  how  to  pronounce  them  and  you  can 
learn  to  read  in  two  weeks.  Then  here 
on  the  back  are  some  easy  sentences  to 
practice  on.  They  also  teach  you  about 
the  Jesus  doctrine.  You  may  take  the 
leaflet  without  charge  if  you  will  promise 
to  study  it.” 

“I’ll  gladly  promise;  I’ve  been  wanting 
a  syllabary  for  a  long  time.  What  are 
those  books?”  “They  are  called  ‘Blessed 
Words,’  because  they  tell  how  God  sent 
his  Son  to  save  us  from  sin.  They  cost 
one  cent  apiece.  Will  you  not  buy  a  set 
of  four,  all  a  little  different?”  “I  have 
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missionary  at 


no  money,”  the  boy  replied.  Just  then 
the  donkey  gave  the  colporteur  time  to 
think  out  a  plan  for,  becoming  impatient 
at  delay  in  arriving  at  the  inn  where  a 
feed  of  barley  would  be  ready  for  him, 
the  donkey  reached  back  and  took  che 
colporteur  by  the  sleeve  and  gave  him 
a  significant  jerk  up  the  road. 

“But  you  have  eels,”  the  colporteur 
persisted,  for  he  wanted  this  bright  coun¬ 
try  boy  to  read  the  Gospels.  “Give  me 
that  small  one  for  my  dinner  and  I’ll  give 
you  a  set  in  exchange.”  Colporteurs  ire- 
quently  take  eggs  and  grain  in  exchange 
for  books  when  country  people  have  no 
ready  cash.  White  Dragon,  promptly  as¬ 
senting,  thrust  the  four  Gospels  and 
leaflet  into  the  pocket  of  his  pink  muslin 
vest — worn  outside  his  coat,  for  what  is 
the  use  of  having  a  pink  vest  if  no  one 
can  see  it?  The  colporteur  tied  the  eel 
to  the  donkey’s  saddle,  while  that  in¬ 
jured  animal  reached  around  and  gave 
his  master  a  hard  jerk  toward  the  inn. 

“That’s  pretty  good  business,”  White 
Dragon  said  to  himself  as  he  started 
homeward,  “three  eels,  four  books  and  a 
clearly-printed  syllabary,  all  for  one  dead 
puppy.”  ,  , 

That  evening  he  sat  on  the  matting  be¬ 
side  his  mother  while  she  sewed,  and 
asked  her  to  teach  him  the  syllabary. 
As  she  gave  him  each  line  he  sang  it  out 
in  a  high  key,  rocking  back  and  forth 
as  he  had  heard  and  seen  the  boys  in  the 
Confuc'ian  school  do,  “ka  kya,  ko  kyo, 
etc.” 

“You  are  having  a  far  easier  time  than 
I  did  learning  to  read,’’  his  mother  said. 
“When  my  father  heard  me  going  over 
.  the  syllabary  ne  came  in,  snatched  it  out 
of  my  hand  and  tore  it  up,  saying,  ‘Do 
you  want  to  become  a  dancing  girl,  learn¬ 
ing  to  read?’  He  thought  reading  was 
of  no  value  to  any  woman  who  did  not 
want  to  use  it  in  learning  drinking  songs 
or  reading  impure  stories  to  equally  im¬ 
pure  men.  And  truly  in  those  days  there 
were  no  decent  books  and  papers  for  us 
women  to  read,  till  these  Jesus  people 
came  and  started  printing  all  kinds  of 
helpful  books  and  papers  like  those  you 
brought  home.” 

It  was  not  more  than  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  White  Dragon  could  add  any  of  the 
letters  to  the  bottom  of  the  two-letter 
syllables  and  make  words  of  them.  After 
reading  the  simple  sentences  on  the  back 
of  the  leaflet,  giving  a  plain  outline  of 
the  “Jesus  Doctrine,”  with  his  mother’s 
help  he  began  reading  the  Gospels  out 
loud  to  her  while  she  sewed  and  his 
father  wove  straw  sandles  for  the  next 
farming  season. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  boy  would 
look  up  and  say,  “Wasn’t  that  man  Jesus 
a  true  yangban  (gentleman)  !”  By  true 
he  meant  in  contrast  to  the  usually  proud, 
selfish  yangbans  who  oppressed  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  their  neighborhood,  often  “borrow¬ 
ing”  grain  that  they  never  intended  to 
return.  White  Dragon  used  to  look  up  to 
them  and  wish  he  could  go  to  the  Con- 
fucian  school,  become  an  official  and  live 
as  they  did.  But  as  he  read  the  Gospels 
a  new  idea  came  to  him,  to  live,  work 
and  teach  like  Jesus  did,  “going  about 
doing  good.”  “Mother,  why  do  not  you 
and  father  and  I  go  to  church  like  Great 
Mountain  and  his  parents?  Then  we, 
too,  could  become  disciples  of  Jesus.” 

Ono  ovpnino'.  as  he  read  John’s  blessed 


words,  of  how  God  loved  the  world,  his 
father  asksa  h.m  to  read  those  lines 
again.  '’ELernal  life,  that’s  what  I’ve 
been  wanting  ever  since  mother  died.  P 
Everlasting  life,  how  do  you  get  it?”  P 
Again  the  boy  read,  “That  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  k''‘ 
everlasting  life.” 

“Listen,  father;  Great  Mountain  says  ; 
you  win  it  by  confessing  your  sins  to  i'- 
God  and  believing  that  he  sent  his  Son 
to  die  lor  us  and  take  away  our  sins. 
Then  God  makes  new  men  of  us  and  en-  ' 
ables  us  to  know  and  do  his  will  by  put-  • 
ting  his  Spirit  into  us.”  » 

“That  is  simple  compared  with  what  > 
the  Buddhist  priests  and  Confucian 
scholars  teach  us.  Let  us  try  it  out,”  ; 
the  father  suggested  to  the  mother.  The  ' 
next  Sabbath,  dressed  in  clean  white  ; 
muslin,  they  entered  the  little  thatch- 
roofed  church,  into  which  the  Christians  , 
had  altered  an  ordinary  village  house, 
not  with  American  funds  bui  with  their 
own  small  collections,  a  peck  of  barley  * 
here,  a  chicken  or  five  days’  labor  there.  , 

Seated  on  the  matting,  they  listened  to  . 
the  service,  after  which  the  leader  and 
others  welcomed  them,  explained  the  Way 
of  Salvation  and  invited  them  back. 
Gradually  the  truth  took  firmer  hold  on 
them,  changing  life,  character  and  home 
itself.  The  neighbors  noted  the  change, 
some  mockingly,  but  all,  deep  down  in 
their  hearts,  approvingly.  Even  the 
woman,  who  used  to  sell  White  Dragon’s 
father  his  beer,  and  the  village  chief, 
agreed  that  “if  we  were  all  like  that  fam¬ 
ily  our  poor  country  would  become  a 
prosperous  nation.” 
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SIGNIFICANT  REVOLT. 


It  is  significant  that  among 


the  various 


;  "c  nre  being  held  at  Cawnpore 

conferences  that  aie  oeiuo  no  x 

this  month  the  depressed  =1“““  ^ 

hsTO  a  gathering  o£  the..'  own. 
hapoy  people,  indeed,  are  displaying  ^ 
Sous  parts  ot  the  country  a  detormin- 
ation  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  oidinary 
;  "hts  of  human  beings.  The  revolt  has 
been  particularly  marked  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  the  “  untouchables,  who 
'form  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  are  debarred  even  from  walking  on 
public  roads  and  in  streets  where  caste  men 


cside.  But  the  holding  of  a  conference  is  not 


'entirely  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
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depressed  classes.  During  the  visit  of  the 


Prince  of  V/ales  to  this  country  four  years 


ago 


30,000  delegates  belonging  to  these 


classes  met  at  Delhi  to  discuss  their  wrongs, 
and,  receiving  a  sympathetic  reply  to  a  loyal 
message  sent  from  their  conference  to  His 
Pojml  Highness,  they  resolved  to  approach 
the  Prince  personally.  This  they  were 
permitted  to  do,  and  after  the  30,000 
delegates  had  loudly  cheered  the  King, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Ohairman  presented  an  ad¬ 
dress,  which  concluded  with  the  request 
that  His  Boyal  Highness  should  convey 
to  His  Majesty  “  our  message  that  there 
are  in  India  60  millions  of  human  be- 
iii'^'iS  who  are  untouchables,  and  that  these 
should  be  raised  if  India  is  really  to  be  fit 
for  Swaraj.”  Within  the  past  week  or  two 
there  have  been  repeated  illustrations  of  the 
grievous  disabilities  under  which  these  peo¬ 
ple  labour.  In  a  di.seu.ssion  in  the  United 
Provinces  Legislative  Council  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  Mr.  Richard  Burn,  the  Finance 
Member,  declared  that  caste  prejudices  were 
as  strong  as  ever.  In  many  villages  in 
the  United  Provinces  be  had  noticed  pitch¬ 
ers  placed  at  a  good  distance  from  the  public 
Wells  by  men  and  women  of  the  lower  castes, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  filled  out  of 
charity  Joy  those  v/ho  wore  entitled  to  draAv 
water  from  the  wells.  Again,  in  the  Mad¬ 
ras  Council  a  representative  of  the  depressed 
classes  introduced  a  Bill  a  fortnight  ago 
which  proposed  that  no  class  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  should  be  debat  red  from  walking  through 
a  public  road  or  street  or  having  access  to  a 
pjublic  otlice  or  well.  That  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  formulate  a  measure  of  this  kind  in 
India  of  the  20th  century  is  an  eloquent 
proof  of  the  tyranny  to  which  millions  of 
human  beings  arc  subjected.  It  is  obvious 
to  anyone  who  has  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  India  that  with 
the  best  of  good-will  the  Government  is  un¬ 
able  to  secure  for  the  depressed  classes  the 
treatment  to  which  ev'ery  member  of  the 
human  race  is  entitled  from  his  fellow  be 


In  the  very  striking  report  issued  some 
time  ago  by  the  Government  of  Madras 
it  was  stated  that  the  Panchama  yjopu- 


lation  in  that  Presideuc^numbcredncai^ 
]y  million  souls.  An  oflicial  enquiry 
showed  that  the  Panchama  field  labourer 
was  so  tied  up  by  debt  to  his  master 
that  be  was  practically  in  the  position  of 
a  serf.  A  system  of  man-mortgage  existed 
which  bound  not  only  the  labourer  himself 
but  frequently  his  heirs.  In  a  number  of 
districts  the  Panchama,  whether  labourer  or 
small  farmer,  was  unable  to  enter  a  shop  or 
even  to  pass  through  many  of  the  streets 
where  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  lived  in 
order  to  sell  his  produce  or  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  many  cases  it  was 
actually  proved  that  the  Panchama  lost  a 
large  percentage  in  every  transaction  into 
which  he  entered,  and  large  numbers  or 
these  unfortunate  people,  attached  though 
they  were  to  their  homes,  migrated  to  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  could  hope  to  rise  to  a 
higher  status.  It  has  been  shown,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  where  the  Panchama  came  under 
Christian  missionary  influence  and  received 
education  the  difference  in  his  cleanliness, 
self-respect,  and  capacity  for  advancement 
was  remarkable.  The  missionaries  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Government  report,  bad  over  3,500 
schools  and  nearly  100,000  pupils,  and  the 
pioneer  work  these  missionaries  had  perform¬ 
ed  had  been  of  the  greate.st  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  it  is  not  only  in  Madras  that 
the  depressed  classes  suffer.  It  was  stated 
in  the  last  Census  report  that  in  Bihar  and 
Orissa  22  castes  or  tribes  were  recorded  as 
“  causing  pollution  by  touch  or  within  a 
certain  distance,”  and  these  numbered  near¬ 
ly  9  million  persons.  Further,  if  there 
were  included  altogether  the  “  Hindu  un¬ 
touchables  ”  plus  the  Animists  ydus  the 
Hindu  members  of  tribes  which  are  large¬ 
ly  Animistic,  the  total  was  estimated  at 
10  millions  or  rather  less  than  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  Province.  The  Census 
Commissioner  remarked  that  in  Bihar  and 


no  signs  of 
or  ceasing 


Orissa,  at  all  events,  there  were 
the  caste  system  breaking  down 
to  be  the  dominant  influence  that  it  had 
always  been.  In  places  like  Jamshedpur, 
where  work  is  done  under  modern  conditions, 
men  of  all  castes  and  races  work  side  by 
side  in  the  mills  without  any  misgivings 
regarding  the  caste  of  their  neighbours.  But 
because  the  facts  of  every-day  life  rendered 
it  impossible  to  follow  rules  Avhich  were  fol¬ 
lowed  a  century  ago  it  was  not  to  be  suppos¬ 
ed  that  the  distinctions  of  touchable  and 
untouchable  were  no  longer  observed. 

We  know  the  existence  of  the  evils  describ¬ 
ed  are  deplored  by  innumerable  Indians  be¬ 
longing  to  various  schools  of  political  thought. 
In  Madras  the  pioneer  work  of  tho  Christian 
missionaries  is  now  being  supplemented  by 
the  efforts  of  Indian  organisations  which  are 
doing  what  in  them  lies  to  elevate  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
many  millions  of  India’s  people  are  without 
the  pale,  and  until  they  arc  bi’ought  within 
it  the  establishment  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  Indian  Government  on  AVestern  lines 
cannot  be  .achieved.  The  evidence 
before  the  Lee  Commission  by  witnesses 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  depressed  classes 

was  eloquent  and  si.yniflcaut.  In  Madra.s 
— - - tMm - 
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it  was  urged  that  what  improvement  in  their 
status  the  outesstos  had  secured  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  Euroj^ean  Services,  and  the  fear  was 
expressed  that  if  the  European  Services 
were  reduced  the  people  invoived  would 
lose  what  they  had  already  won.  In  Bengal, 
again,  it  was  declared  to  the  Lee  Commis¬ 
sion  that,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
outcastes,  every  step  taken  towards  respon¬ 
sible  government,  either  in  the  shape  of 
increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration  ’’  or  any 
other  way,  should  be  accompanied  by  every 
conceivable  precaution.  No  sophisticated 
argument  can  explain  away  the  terrible 
problem  which  the  depressed  classes  of  India 
constitute,  and  the  moral  should  be  clear 
to  all  who  are  anxious  for  India’s  advance¬ 
ment  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
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preaching,  but  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  Church. — Dnyano- 
daya. 

Christian  Officials  Increase  in  India 

ONE  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  in  India,  according  to  a 
Presbyterian  missionary,  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Christians  serving 
independently,  in  government  posts 
and  even  under  nonChristian  manage¬ 
ment.  Somehow  conditions  in  India 
have  demanded  in  the  past  much  fos¬ 
tering  by  missions,  and  it  made  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  Christian  and  nonChris¬ 
tian  which  is  harmful,  and  robbed 
some  of  the  Christians  of  initiative 
and  self-reliance.  Now  the  situation 
is  changing.  In  Saharanpur  there  is 
a  large  Hindu  school  with  a  Christian 
head  mistress  and  one  Christian  teach¬ 
er.  A  Moslem  girls’  school  has  been 
opened  in  Aligarh  lately,  where  out  of 
a  staff  of  three,  two  are  Christians. 
In  government  schools  and  hospitals 
Christians  are  found  everywhere. 

Admits  Christianity  a  Force 

Rev.  JOHN  M’NEEL,  of  Seoni,| 
Chappara,  gives  two  extracts  from] 
a  Hindu  journal  as  evidence  of  admis¬ 
sion  that  Christianity  is  preparing] 
the  way  for  a  better  order.  The  writer 
of  the  first  is  President  of  the  Hindu 
Sabba,  an  organization  having  for  its 
chief  object  the  preservation  of  thej 
Hindu  religion.  He  says: 

The  advocates  of  Bible  teaching  in  the  I 
schools  only  ask  a  respectful  hearing  to  : 
half  an  hour’s  teaching  in  the  message 
of  religion.  Though  this  teaching  does 
not  immediately  result  in  the  actual  con¬ 
version  of  the  students,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  certainly  undermining  that 
Aryan  civilization  and  culture  (i.  e.,  the 
Hindu  religion)  which  are  our  most 
valued  inheritances.  Though  it  may  be 
a  trifling  question  of  half  hour’s  teach¬ 
ing,  still  it  is  to  us  a  question  of  life  and 


that  intensified  the  feeling  against  all 
white  people.  But  if  she  stung  some 
Hindus  to  anger,  she  stung  others  to 
action  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
reformers  who  had  long  helplessly  de¬ 
plored  the  evils  of  child  marriage. 

I  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Nata- 
rajan,  Editor  of  the  Indian  Social  Re¬ 
former,  who  writes: 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that,  while 
I  her  (Miss  Mayo’s)  poisonous  generaliza- 
Itions  about  Indians  and  especially  about 
I  Hindus  as  a  class  aroused  resentment, 

I  her  book  has  stimulated  action  which 
I  otherwise  would  not  have  come  so  soon. 

I  Indian  opinion  is  almost  morbidly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  Western  criticism;  and  Miss 
Mayo’s  billingsgate  has  gone  home  more 
effectively  than  the  long  and  patient 
J  propaganda  of  social  reformers  in  many 
1  circles  hitherto  but  slightly  responsive 
I  to  their  reasoned  arguments. 

It  is  probable  too,  that  the  agita- 
jtion  aroused  by  “Mother  India”  made 
[possible  the  passage  of  some  laws 
[which  had  often  been  proposed  but 
[which  had  no  chance  of  passage  until 
Iher  book  developed  an  imperious  de- 
jmand  that  forced  the  hand  of  reac- 
Itionaries  and  timid  government  offi- 
i^cials.  Chief  among  these  is  the  law 
'■■^enacted  in  September,  1929,  entitled 
*'“An  Act  to  Restrain  the  Solemniza- 
^tion  of  Child  Marriages.”  This  law, 
j  commonly  called  the  “Sarda  Marriage 
I  Bill,”  the  name  of  its  proposer,  raised 
[the  minimum  age  of  marriage  consent 
[for  girls  from  thirteen  to  fourteen, 
fixed  eighteen  as  the  minimum  age  for 
boys,  and  bore  penalties  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  rupees  fine  and  one  month  im¬ 
prisonment  for  any  male  who  either 
contracts  or  consummates  a  marriage 
’  under  these  ages.  How  fully  this  law 
I  will  be  enforced  remains  to  be  seen. 

■  The  editor  of  The  People,  Lahore,  de- 
I  dared  that  “the  Sarda  Bill  will  ob- 
!  literate  the  worst  of  the  Miss  Mayo 
evils  in  India.”  But  the  orthodox 
Hindus  indignantly  protested  that 
I  child  marriage  is  enjoined  by  their 
religion;  that  the  law  “infringes  the 
[  elementary  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
large  section  of  His  Imperial  Majesty’s 
subjects,”  and  is  “a  wanton  ■  outrage 
on  Hindu  as  well  as  Moslem  feeling.” 
The  position  of  the  missionaries  is 


a  very  difficult  and  yet  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one.  Of  course  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  as  they  see  age-old  walls  of  prej¬ 
udice  being  weakened.  But  they  have 
to  live  among  the  people  whose  an¬ 
cient  and  sacred  customs  and  super¬ 
stitions  have  been  challenged  and 
whose  enmity  is  easily  kindled  when 
their  religious  practices  are  interfered 
with  by  foreigners.  And  yet  it  is 
clearer  than  ever  that,  in  India  as 
elsewhere,  no  movement  for  reform 
can  permanently  succeed  till  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  have 
leavened  the  social  order  and  created 
a  sustaining  public  sentiment.  In 
“Mother  India”  an  outsider  has  struck 
a  smashing  blow  at  a  huge  evil.  The 
Christians  in  India,  foreign  and  na¬ 
tive,  must  now  deal  with  the  situation 
that  has  developed.  They  need,  and 
should  have  in  abundant  measure,  the 
cooperation  and  prayers  of  Christians 
in  other  lands.  A.  J.  B. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  TAFT 

The  death  of  William  Howard  Taft, 
March  9th,  was  mourned  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  well  as  in  America.  The  old¬ 
er  missionaries  gi-atefully  remember 
his  courtesy  and  fairness  when  he  was 
Governor  General  of  the  Archipelago. 
When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that,  under  Spanish  law,  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  could  not  receive  title  to 
property  he  personally  drafted  the  law 
of  October  19,  1901,  which  gave  them 
the  right  to  do  so.  In  1908  he  said: 

“I  have  known  a  good  many  people 
who  were  opposed  to  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  I  confess  that  there  was  a  time 
when  I  rather  sympathized  with  that 
view.  Until  I  went  to  the  Orient,  I  did 
not  realize  the  immense  importance  of 
Foreign  Missions  .  .  .  Missions  in 
those  Islands  ai'e  doing  a  grand  and 
noble  wOT'k  ...  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  behalf  of 
this  body  of  Christian  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  a  work  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  spread  of  Christian 
civilization.” 

Filipinos  joined  Americans  in  trib¬ 
utes  to  his  memory.  He  was  univer¬ 
sally  honored  and  loved. 
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BOMBAY  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIiiiv 
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PADRE’S  VIEWS  ON  INDIAN 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


.'Si-'?. 


Bombay,  9tii  Septembeb. 

The  ilev.  John  Mackenzie,  addressing  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Christian 
Council,  representing  23  Protestant  missions 
and  orer  100,000  Indian  Christians,  said 
the  Church  in  India  was  small  and  feeble 
and  a  divided  body.  To  a  largo  degree  it  was 
still  dominated  by  people  who  were  not 
Indians,  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  the  stamp 
of  the  West  was  to  be  seen  in  all  its  thought 
and  activities.  In  politics  no  mure  mean¬ 
ingless  a  question  was  ever  asked  than  the  [ 
question  whether  India  could  be  governed  ‘ 
without  tho  help  of  the  European.  India  ’ 
had  been  governed  in  the  past  without  the  j 
help  of  tho  European,  and  she  could  be  so  ■ 
governed  again.  But  there  was  a  question  i 
which  seemed  similar  bat  really  very  differ-  ; 
ent,  namely,  whether  the  people  of  India  | 
were  capable  of  working  the  vast  machin-  I" 
ery  of  Government  set  up  by  the  f 

British  in  India  by  democratic  methods, 
lie  did  not  believe  they  were.  But  self- 
government  did  not  mean  that  true  [ 
self-government  meant  government  of  a  [ 
nation  by  her  own  people  on  lines  that 
Were  an  expression  of  the  genius  of  tho 
people.  Here  was  an  analogy  to  the  problem 
of  devolution  in  the  Christian  Church.  Any 
sc.jemo  of  devolution  which  was  going  to 
succeed  must  be  so  framed  that  those  who 
were  charged  with  responsibility  should  have 
freedom  to  initiate  and  carry  out  new  i 
methods  of  work  in  the  furtherance  o£  the  ^ 
’ingdom  of  God 

MUSIC  BEFORE  MOSQUES* 
Appeal.to  Hiduns  and  Muslims. 

Mb.  Mazhab-uB'Haqub’s  Piba  fob 
Toibbabob. 

Manlana  Mazbar-nl-Haque  writes  in 
the  anniversary  number  of  the  Search- 
lightx 

Qod  is  Love. 

Love  is  God. 

The  power  of  Love  is  great.  It  is  great¬ 
er  than  all  that  the  human  imagination 
has  ever  conceived  or  can  ever  conceive. 

^11  the  beneficent  forces  of  nature  and 
spirit  are  created,  guided  and  controlled 
by  Love.  | 

The  power  of  Love  is  unfathomable,  j 
It  is  iuffnite.  jj 

To  deny  Love  is  to  deny  Qod. 

Hatred,  revenge  and  intolerance  are  evil 
and  evil  can  never  be  of  Qod. 

These  passions  v.  ere  created  simply  to 
show  the  heavenly  beauty  of  Love  by 
way  of  contrasti  also  for  the  development 
bf  man. 

Man  must  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  from  the  bestial  to  the  angelic 
stale: 

This  is  the  decree  of  Qod. 
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Philosophy  suports  it,  science  proves  it 

aud  religion  affirms  it. 

That  One  lay  in  the  bosom  of  unborn, 

And  all  created  beings  rested  in  it. 

— The  Mig  Veda. 

So  Qod  created  man  in  his  own  image. 

—The  Bille. 

And  breathed  into  him  of  His  spirit. 

—The  Quoran 

If  these  inspirationally  divine  mess 
ages  are  true — and  who,  except  tbe 
thoughtless  and  the  rookless,  can  take 
the  responsibility  of  saying  that  they  are 
not — then  man,  the  quintessence  of  God’s 
work  on  this  earth,  has  a  spark  of  divine 
in  him. 

Then  why  disfigure  God's  work  by  in¬ 
troducing  ugly  and  evil  passions? 

Out  of  His  great,  all  pervading  and  all- 
embracing  Love,  Qod  created  all-His  crea¬ 
tures.  He  created  men  and  denomina¬ 
tions  and  creeds.  All  men  are  His  child¬ 
ren,  equally  loved  by  Him.  Preferences 
and  discriminations  are  of  men  and  not 
of  God,  God  is'  infinite  mercy  and  eter¬ 
nal  jnstice. 

In  the  scheme  of  the  Supreme  Wisdom 
there  is  all  pervading.  This  is  the  law 
of  unity  in  diversity.  Diverse  paths  lead 
to  one  goal.  Diverse  ways  point  to  one 
truth.  The  law  of  unity  in  diversity 
holds  good  in  all  things,  natural  and  su¬ 
pernatural,  and  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  truth  of  all  opinions,  secular  and  re¬ 
ligious. 

Diversity  is  obvious,  unity  is  not  appa¬ 
rent.  One  has  to  search  for  unity  to  find 
it  in  diversity. 

God  in  His  wisdom  did  not  decree  a  i 
dead  uniformity  in  worship.  He  knows  I 
ihe  innermost  feelings  of  a  man’s  hearts. 
He  hears  the  tinging  of  the  church  bells.  ' 
He  listens  to  the  blowing  of  oonoh  shells 
in  temples  and  He  accepts  the  call  of  the 
Muaazin  from  the  minaretsi  of  mosqties. 
Is  it  not  blasphemous  to  urge  that  tho 
all  loving  Father  refuses  to  hear  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  one  of  His  beloved  creatures  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  are  not  couched  either 
in  Sanskrit  or  Arabic,  Hebrew  or  Hng- 
lish  or  because  they  are  not  in  any  parti 
oular  form  ? 

’Is  it  not  straining  a  point  against  truth 
toaisert  that  the  Divine  mind  is  enamour¬ 
ed  of  forms  and  does  not  care  for  the 
essence  of  things  ? 

01  Muslims  why  do  you  object  to  the 
Hindus  playing  music  before  your  mos¬ 
ques?  Do  you  really  think  that  you  are 
ploising  Allah  by  preventing  His  crea¬ 
tures  from  worshipping  Him  in  their 
own  ways  ?  If  Allah  had  thought  in 
His  wisdom  that  all  his  creatures 
■hould  worship  Him  in  one  form  He 
would  have  decreed  it  so.  No,  i*f  yon 
think  coolly  you  will  fmd  that  God 
in  his  infinite  mercy  has  ordained  that 
His  different  peoples  should  worship  Him 
in  different  ways.  His  works  are  display¬ 
ed  in  diverse  forms  and  patterns.  Thev 
are  not  monotonous  and  yet  they  show 
His  unity  in  all  this  diversity.  OhI  bl 
reasonable  and  listen  to  reason.  Refrain 
froin  futile  aQ^^irreligions  obBtructious 


and  do  not  bring  do\?n  disploasure  o£l 
yonr  God  upon  your  head.  | 

And  01  Hindna’.  do  not  flatter  yonraelfl 
that  you  are  advancing  the  cause  of! 
Hinduism  by  this  inaistence  on  playing] 
nauaio  before  mosques. 

-  By  so  doing  you  are  simply  preventing! 
your  Muslim  brethren  from  offering] 
prayers  to  their  God  in  their  own  way] 
and  by  beating  drums  before  their  mos¬ 
ques  you  are  disturbing  them  in  their 
prayers  and  thereby  annoying  and  off  end 
ing  them. 

You  do  not  realiee  that  to  satisfy  tem’ 
porary  temper  you  are  losing  the  distino* 
tive  characteristic  of  Hinduism~  the  char’ 
■^^aoteristio  of  toleration — and  that  you  ar® 
throwing  your  religion  into  the  melting  po^ 
of  aggressive  materialism.  Think  and 
^ponder  well  over  what  you  are  doing. 
Your  triumph  would  be  momentry  and 
f  ephemeral.  It  cannot  last  long.  The  damage 
J  to  your  religion  would  be  permanent  and 
irretrievable.  The  beauty,  purity  and 
strength  of  your  religion  will  be  gone* 
Civil  Kightlll  Yes.  Recently  a  groat 
;  Hindu  leader— 'great  in  his  sacrifloes,  in 
dl  his  services  and  in  his  love  for  the 
j;  i  Motherland — exhorted  his  Hindu  audience 
j,  a  to  stand  up  for  their  civil  right.  Civil 
right  is  there  and  no  one  can  deny  this 
right  to  any  one  claiming  it.  If  any  one 
denies  it,  there  are  the  rulers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  enforce  it.  But  there  are  implica- 
tions  in  this  assertion  of  civil  right  which 
must,  on  deeper  consideration,  be  unbear 
able  to  the  Hindus. 

The  Hindus  are  forging  a  formidable 
weapon,  which  will  be  more  effective  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents — whoever  they 
may  be— than  in  their  own.  A  time  will 
come,  and  that  at  no  distant  date,  when  the 
Hindus  will  bitterly  regret  all  this  talk  of 
civil  right  and  then  they  would  be  utterly 
helpless  to  ward  off  the  blows  which  will 
full  upon  them. 

The  law  of  civil  right  is  a  man-made 
law  and  is  being  changed  from  day  today. 
The  law  of  Love  is  God-made  law  and  is 
eternal.  Civil  rights  cannot  solve  these 
vexing  questions,  but  Love  can.  We  have 
to  approach  th^m  in  brotherly,  loving  and 
religions  spirit. _  |i 


The  Departure  of  Dr.  Li  Tien-lu  and  Family. 

The  resignation  of  the  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  Li,  was  noted 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Bulletin.  There  were  probably  few  who  knew 
that  he  quietly  said  farewell  to  Cheeloo  on  December  14th,  to  take  »ip  his 
residence  in  Taian,  and  that  Mrs.  Li  and  the  younger  children  followed 
him  last  Tuesday.  This  departure  completed  the  tragedy  of  complete 
self-abnegation  which  has  characterized  Dr.  Li’s  attitude  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  trouble  •  tragedy  not  for  him,  because  of  the  spirit  which 
has  animated  him,  but  for  the  University  which  has  lost  the  services  of  a 
fine  scholar  and  rare  Christian  gentleman.  Dr.  Li  has  been  invited  to 
serve  temporarily  with  the  National  Christian  Council  in  Shanghai,  but 
probably  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  effected. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  many  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Li  go  with 
them  into  any  field  of  service  which  they  may  enter.  L.M. 

OCTOBER  3,  1926 
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PROTESTANT  MISSIONS 
WON  154,000  IN  JAPAN 

Influence  on  Nation^s  Life  Is  Said 
to  Be  Far  Greater  Than  Per¬ 
centage  of  Converts  Indicates. 

AVirelels  to  Tii2  Xevv  y(jRS.  Timbk. 

TOKIO,  May  14. — The  question 
whether  sixty  years  of  effort  to 
Christianize  Japan  by  missions  has 
failed  is  raised  by  the  National 
Christian  Council’s  report  that  the 
registered  members  of  Protestant 
churches  now  number  154,000.  Even 
if  the  adherents  included  members 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  communions 
the  added  total  still  would  be  under 
300,000. 

This  is  equivalent  to  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  Japan’s  population,  while 
a  little  more  than  half  that  minute 
proportion  is  allied  with  American, 
Canadian  and  British  churches  which 
for  half  a  century  have  lavished 
funds,  devotion  and  energy  on  mis¬ 
sions  to  Japan,  backing  their  preach¬ 
ing  with  medical,  educational  and  so¬ 
cial  work  of  the  highest  value. 

Discussing  the  question,  the  Japan 
Advertiser  points  out  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  failure  is  more  striking  be¬ 
cause  during  the  same  period  Japan 
was  peculiarly  open  to  new  influences 
and  adopted  industrialism,  mili¬ 
tarism,  science  and  a  representative 
government  on  a  national  scale,  but 
not  Christianity.  The  Advertiser 
concludes  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
measure  a  moral  question  by  nu¬ 
merical  standards.  . 

“The  influence  of  Christianity  in  I 
Japan  cannot  be  measured,  but  none  I 
can  live  in  the  country  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  It  is  doing  more  than 
anything  else  to  raise  the  status  of 
women  from  an  oriental  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  level.  It  has  put  new  life  into 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  has  taught  the  Japanese 
the  dignity  of  service  to  the  weak. 
Innumerable  Japanese,  who  have 
never  embraced  Christianity,  have 
absorbed  its  influence.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries’  great  achievement  is  not 
the  conversion  of  a  certain  number 
of  Japanese  but  the  establishment  of 
vigorous  native  churches,  which  are 
developing  in  their  own  lines  and 
are  likely  eventually  to  evoke  a  Japa¬ 
nese  form  of  Christianity  in  which 
the  fifty  different  sects  now  con¬ 
ducting  missions  in  Japan  will  be 
merged.’’ 


|Dr.F  osdickCalls 
On  U.  S.  to  Sign  I 
Turkis^Trealy 

to  Pulpit 
After  Tour  of  Near  East, 
Says  America  Should  Co¬ 
operate  With  New  Islam 


W  estern  Spirit  Rules 

I  Order  Barring  Proselyting  in 
Colleges  Actually  Helps 
Missionary  Work, He  Finds 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Who  recently  .returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Near  East  to  take  up  his  ministry 
'  this  morning  at  the  Park  Avenue  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  said  yesterday  th  ta“all 
I  Americans  in  Turkey,  whether  in  busi¬ 
ness,  diplomatic  service  or  missions, 
are  agreed  that  we  should  negotiate 
the  treaties  which  the  Episcopalian 
Bishops  80  vehemently  and  unwisely 
assailed. 

“Nothing  can  undo  the  massacres 
which  have  already  occurred,’’  said  Dr. 
Fosdick.  “What  can  be  done  is  to  co-  I 
operate  with  the  better  forces  in  Tur-  ' 
key  to  befriend  the  new  nation  and 
make  impossible  the  repetition  of  the 
massacres.  The  changes  in  Turkey  are 
going  on  rapidly.  Constantinople  is  a 
Western  city — the  fezzes  are  gone,  the 
women’s  veils  almost  disappeared, 
Islam  dethroned  as  the  state  religion, 
a  new  Western  law  code,  borrowed 
from  Switzerland,  put  in  place  of  the 
old  code  of  Mahometanism,  and  a  spirit 
of  nationalism  evident  everywhere." 

Dr.  Fosdick  visited  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  the  Constantino¬ 
ple  Woman’s  College,  the  International 
j  College  of  Smyrna  and  Robert  College, 

]  In  Constantinople. 

I  “The  work  being  carried  on  there,” 
he  said,  “is  at  the  very  top,  among  the 
j  most  admirable  examples  of  effective 
I  missionary  service  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  student  body  is  a  compound  of 
many  churches  and  religions,  and  the 
spirit  of  mutual  good  will  and  open 
mindedness,  the  freedom  of  discussion 
and  the  responsiveness  of  Moslem  and 
Christian  alike  to  a  message  which 
presents  Christ  are  exhilarating-  'Few 


- 

rpiaces  cA-isi,  'vvlreroi  sappxirt.  can 
I  given  to  nfiissioriwTy  -work  with  so  much 
I  assurance  of  a  targe  return  in  effective 
usefulness  as  the  American  College  in 


Whatever  trade  they  have 
V  thftir  pffnrfa  i._  Jr  : 


Beirut. 

“While  the  new  regulations  of  the 
Turkish  government  are  bearing  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  American  schools  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Smyrna,  in  all  of  them 
■"  I  found  abundant  reasons  for 


alike 


satisfaction  and  hope.  Indeed,  the 
Impossibility  of  deliberate  propaganda 
for  Christianity  and  the  confining  of 
the  work  of  the  colleges  to  teaching 
curriculm  subjects  while  religious  in¬ 
fluence  is  spread  by  diffusion  not  by 
proselytism  has  in  the  end  worked 
benefit  rather  than  harm. 

“It  has  meant  a  difficult  readjust 
ment  to  a  certain  type  of  missionary 
mind,  but  to  my  surprise  and  delight 
I  found  the  great  mass  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  increasingly  happy  in  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  the  new  situation 
affords. 

“For  one  thing,  the  shutting  out  of 
all  deliberate  proselytism  has  opened 
the  colleges  to  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  Moslems  than  ever  attended  before. 
At  the  Women’s  College  and  at  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  I  addressed 
the  student  bodies  made  up  not  as  ofl 
old,  of  Eastern  Christians,  but  of  Mos-^ 
lems  and  while  proselytism  in  the 
tense  of  asking  them  to  change  their 
religious  was  impossible,  nothing  that 
a  Christian  wished  to  say  about  Chris-^ 
tian  principles  applied  to  life  and  so-R 
tiety  was  precluded  at  all,  so  that  theP' 
limitation  was  more  apparent  than’ 
■real.” 

^ _ _ _ _ _  TVV^  ifT* 


by  their  efforts  would  be  lost  to  us 
When  quiet  was  restored  and  they  re- 
|turned  they  would  find  that  the  other?, 
foreign  nationals,  who  had  remained 
protected  by  their  troops,  had  gobbled 
up  all  the  trade,  and  the  Americans!;''" 
would  have  to  start  anew. 

I  Others  of  our  citizens  are  out  there  r  .aarasi 
are  missionaries;  they  are  spreading pflwfl 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  teaching  the  Chi- 
nese  the  fundamentals  of  our  educa- 
Itional  rnethods,  and  aiding  them  in  the 
work  of  health  and  sanitation.  We 
cannot  ask  them  to  leave  at  every  sign 

the  confidence 
of  the  Chinese  people  and  they  must 
KWM  remain  behind,  regardless  of  the  dan- 
8^er,  to  keep  that  confidence.  So  every 
once  in  a  while  we  read  that  in  some 
lar  interior  post,  a  thousand  miles 
irom  W’here  our  troops  are  stationed, 
ftnother  missionary  has  been  murdered 
by  bandits. 


A  Courageous  Missionary 


U.  S.  ADMIRAL  KEPT 
CHINA  FROM  ATTACK 


iDeneral  Butler  Tells  How  Hughes 
Refused  to  Join  in  Punitive 


2IANKING  NOT  AVENGED 


BY  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON  BUTLER 
Major-General,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


(Copyrieht,  1929,  by  The  Bulletin  and  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance) 


We  went  to  China  early  in  1927  as  an 
Invading  force,  ready  and  prepared— 
and  many  of  us  exceedingly  anxious— 
for  a  scrap,  but  we  remained  to  be¬ 
come  unofficial  good-will  ambassadors 
and  trade  envoys. 

Today  I  have  different  ideas  about 
the  Chinese  people  and  the  Americans 
who  make  their  homes  in  China.  The 


But  these  missionaries  will  not  come 
to  a  safe  haven  when  we  ask  them.  I 
remember  a  missionary  who  suited  me 
right  down  to  the  ground.  I  think  he 
would  have  made  a  great  Marine.  He 
had  a  mission  way  out  in  the  interior 
and  he  came  in  to  Tientsen  one  time 
for  supplies.  He  told  me  he  was  the 
only  American  in  the  entire  province. 
I  informed  him  that  we  had  no  way 
of  protecting  him  if  trouble  should 
start,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  Tient¬ 
sin  or  Shanghai,  where  he  would  be 
safe. 

“Come  in  out  of  that  place,”  I  urged 
him.  “All  you  are  leaving  behind  is 
your  hut.  Come  into  Tientsin  or 
Shanghai,  where  we  can  protect  you. 
The  storm  will  soon  be  over  and  you 
can  go  back.” 

He  looked  at  me  and  said:  “I  am 
K-ll  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 

and  I  am  doing  it  in  the  same  way 
Jesus  did,  and  I  don’t  recall  that  He 
.1  had  a  bodyguard.  If  mv  religion  is 
worthy  of  support,  it  doesn’t  have  to 
be  dashed  down  by  a  bayonet.  I  will 
stay  out  there  and  have  it  out  with 
them.”  No  one  harmed  him. 

The  task  of  the  Marines  in  China 
was  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  5,000  Marines  we  had  there 


Rhano-ho!  ‘•JllJB  IIH  IllUULlUll  hi 

most  important  port  in 
Euror,pLc^“A^’  its  thousands  of 

and  Tho  /fp  Japanese  and  Americans, 
fnr  fnpp-  Or  refuge  point 

entire  area,  was 
also  fraught  with  danger 

^^tionalist  Army  had 
the  residents  of 

Erenph  Settlement  and  the 

outhlppu?  "'ere  fearful  of 

Twpntv^^,A"”'  Nanking. 

W  f he  1  droops,  includ¬ 

ing  the  1,300  men  of  the  4th  Regiment 
Marines,  were  on  constant  guard  in  the 
concessions  lest  mobs  of  uncontrolled 
.  end  undisciplined  troops  break  through  m 
end  kn^  plunder,  attack 

filSnehai^T'"®  ^  reached 

bhanghai  to  assume  command  of  the  ir' 

Marines  who  were  then  in  China  and 
who  were  to  come,  the  high  military 
^and  naval  representatives  of  the  Pow- 

Ir China,  taclud^g 
Great  Britain,  France,  Japan  Italv 

^^thered  on  the  U.  S.  S 


Powers  had  determined  to  send  a  fleet  f 

iNanicmg  as  an  example  of  what 
would  follow  any  further  outrages  on 
foreign  nationals.  on 

Admiral  Williams  to 

-i^in  in  the  expedition.  The  old  Ad-  • 
miral,  since  retired,  who  is  representa-  ^ 
^ve  of  all  that  is  the  finest  and  most 

Munflv^‘nfat“+l,°‘^^  rather 

United  States  fleet 

°^pu  action. 

Well,,  ^ai^  the  spokesman  for  the 

— -^^^^^^-::izrrLLzsr7-r-. - , 


iiP 


"we  are  going  up  to- 


- -  we  iiaa  mere  »»  v  ' - 

represented  the  largest  mobilization  of 
.  American  troops  on  the  soil  of  a  friend- 
Jy  Nation  since  the  World  War. 

During  the 'entire  two-year  period  of 
our  visit  these  Marines,  reputedly  so 
blood-thirsty  and  fight-provoking,  and 
^  actually  so  in  battle,  did  not  fire  a 
.^  jsingle  shot,  except  at  target  practice— 

And  the  Chinese  Government  built  the 


- -  - .......  ...  loriun; 

two  years  I  spent  there  on  our  "blood-  curred 
less  invasion”  caused  me  to  chansre  mv  » uri — ^ 


less  invasion”  caused  me  to  change  my 
mind. 

When  I  saw  a  Chinese  during  these 
two  years  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend 
of  our  people.  I  didn’t  think  of  him 
as  one  who  might,  at  any  moment, 
turn  fanatic  and  start  to  butcher  for¬ 
eigners.  I  thought  of  him  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  user  of  American-made  merchan 


rifle  range  on  ground  it  lent  to  us. 

With  my  staff  I  reached  Shanghai, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse  river, 
March  25,  1927,  being  preceded  by  the 
4th  Regiment  of  Marines,  which  had 
5  been  ordered  to  China  from  the  Phil- 
^-.iippines.  Several  days  before  the  un- 
fortunate  Nanking  incident  had  oc- 


,  ^  When  the  Nationalist,  or  Southern 
Army,  which  we  were  eventually  to 
a  see  emerge  victorious  in  the  struggle 
^  for  control  of  the  huge  Republic,  took 
^4  over  Nanking,  the  ancient  Capital  of 
H  China,  and  now  once  more  the  seat  of 
ythe  Government,  it  marked  the  loss  of 


I'i  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Northern 

'  A  _ j.  .  'll.;. 


yr- -  ^Army  south  of  the  Yangtse  river. 

dise,  as  a  citizen  of  a  huge  country  ® 

‘Which  will,  in  the  future,  take  up  our  b*  Nanking 

•tllT’Tllna  v*i  oT- n -Po  T«^  XI.  ^  _ _i 


•'***'■'**  XAl  LAIC/  J.LALLAAC::)  LCVAVC/  LAt'  p*Jj  ^ 

surplus  of  manufactured  products  and  ij'*,  |  in  the  rioting  and  looting  which  fol- 
permit  us  at  home  to  continue  to  enio'y  H;  viinwed  the  evaeuntinn  /ITl  A  Q  ^  r  n  y‘] 


permit  us  at  home  to  continue  to  enjo'y 
our  great  prosperity. 

My  hard-boiled  ideas  are  gone.  These 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  gone 
out  to  China  in  good  faith,  represent- 
Ing  our  business  and  extending  our 
trade.  Some  time  w'e  will  need  the 
trade  these  people  are  getting  for  us. 
They  are  our  flesh  and  blOod,  and  when 
they  are  in  danger  we  must  protect 
them,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

We  can’t  ask  them  to  pack  up  their 
bags  and  come  home  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble.  Everything  they  own  is 
out  there.  If  they  left  hurriedly  at  the 
first  indication  of  possible  difficulty, 
they  would  not  only  lose  all  their  earth¬ 
ly  possessions,  but  the  confidence  and 
*s^em  of  the  Chinese 


,  lowed  the  evacuation  of  one  army  and 
S.j^the  occupation  by  the  other,  seven  for-  >U; 
''■feigners,  including  one  American,  Dr.  '  ' 

•  J.  H.  Williams,  vice  president  of 


||!  Nanking  University,  were  killed,  scores 


i  were  assaulted,  beaten  and  robbed,  and 
I  several  foreign  consulates,  including  ™ 
j  that  of  the  United  States,  were  at-  K  s'; 
I  tacked.  ’  ’ 

j  Gunboats  of  the  allied  Powers,  which 
were  lying  in  the  Yangtze-Kiang,  "The  f 
River  Son  of  the  Sea.”  shelled  the  city,  ’  “i 
while  relief  columns  under  cover  of  p  .  ' 

I  the  friendly  barrage  rescued  the  sev- 
'  eral  hundred  foreigners  who  had  ^ 
j  sought  refuge  with  the  Socony  Com-  i\ 
pany  during  the  terrible  days  of  riot- 
ling. 


allied  Powers, 
morrow.” 

"All  right,  you  go  ahead,  we  will  be! 

set  back,”  Admiral 
Williams  replied.  ( 

The  allies  were  eager  to  present  a 
united  front.  They  were  insistent  that 
Admiral  Williams  join  them.  When  hef 
showed  his  determination  to  remain  i 
behind,  they  asked  what  the  Americans 
proposed  to  do  in  the  way  of  avenging 
the  Nanking  insult. 

,  The  old  gentleman,  a  clear-thinking, 
hard-fighting  sailor  with  a  quaint  sense 
of  humor  and  a  happy  knack  of  illus- 
tratmg  each  point  of  a  decision  or 
statement  with  an  anecdote,  replied: 

"We  are  going  to  give  the  Chinese 
the  feather  treatment.” 

The  others,  by  the  expressions  on 
their  faces,  didn’t  understand. 

"Did  you  ever  hear,”  the  Admiral!; 
continued,  "of  the  old  medical  college  p 
B  1;  i'  ji  professor  and  gi-eat  ‘physician  who  p  ' 
J  swallowed  his  teeth?  L 

IlV  1  choking  to  death,  and  thef 

family  were  frantic,  f; 
They  lived  in  a  suburb  and  an  experi-  s. 
enced  physician  'was  not  available,  f 
Finally,  in  desperation,  the  daughter! 
of  the  professor  recalled  that  a  youngt  ‘ 
man  who  had  just  been  graduated  andv 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  professor,' 
had  opened  ah  office  around  the  cor-t  . 
ner.  She  rushed  around  and  found  thef?// 
young  physician  waiting  for  his  first  '' 
patient.  ' 

He  hurried  back  to  the  professor! 
and  was  informed  of  the  facts.  HeS  ' 
looked  at  the  professor.  He  scratched^  .. 
his  hea,d  for  a  moment.  Then  a  know-'' 
ing  smile  came  across  his  features.  Hej 
ordered  the  daughter  to  remove  ther  h 
^ofessor’s  shoes  and  socks.  She  did.K  : 
He  next  called  for  a  chicken  feather.F^ 
The  young  graduate  took  the  featherl- 
and  tickled  the  professor  on  the  soler 
of  his  foot.  The  professor  laughed  amdf 
up  came  the  teeth.  b  - 

"  ‘How  did  you  happen  to  arrive  at|\ 
that  peculiar  method  of  treatment 
the  professor  asked.  ^  ■ 

“  ‘Don’t  you  remember,’  the  youngr^" 
man  replied,  ‘that  you  repeatedly  ad-f 
vised  us,  wheh  we  were  confronted^ 
with  a  condition  with  which  we  did  not! 
know  how  to  cope,  that,  to  save  ourj 
faces,  we  were  to  do  something— to  dol 
something  that  wouldn’t  kill  the  pa-| 
tient,  but  to  do  something.  As  I  didn’t] 
know  what  to  do  to  save  your  life  ij 
realized  that  tickling  your  feet  would! 
not  kill  you  and  that  it  would  be  doinel 
something!’”  ' 


f 


k 


I 


f|  The  allied  fleet  remained  in  Shang- 
ihai  waters  and  the  Nanking  incident 
;  was  later  settled  by  diplomacy  and 
!  without  bloodshed. 

It  was  the  feather  treatment  the 
United  States  Marines  used  on  the 
Chinese— although  at  all  times  we  were 
prepared  for  more  drastic  measures; 
and  not  an  American  was  shot  or 
robbed  and  not  a  Chinese  was  injured 
or  insulted  by  our  men,  despite  the 
many  involved  situations,  many  of 
them  dangerous,  in  which  W’e  found 
ourselves,  particularly  in  Northern 
China,  where  our  forces  were  to  be 
concentrated  for  the  greater  part  of 
our  presence  in  China  as  the  seat  of 
war  moved  northward. 


^  of  articles  In 

ghich  Major-General  Smedley  Darlington 
I^irector  of  Public  Safety 
of  Philadelphia,  Is  telling  the  diverting 

invasion”  of 

^Ina  by  the  U.  S.  Marines  he  took  out 
protect  American  live* 
in  the  country’s  civil  war.) 

- - - 
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POLITICAL  NOTES 

- * - i  |o. 


(By  an  Indian  Contributor.) 

Mahatma  Gandhi  is  longing  for  rest 
and  being  asked  to  give  a  message  to 
the  peojile  of  Lahore  he  said  that  he 
was  so  very  tired  that  he  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  task  of  speaking  or  doing 
anything  that  may  do  good  to  the 
people  at  large  The  sympathy  of  all 
aged  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
hard  for  years  and  are  yet  unable  to 
enjoy  rest  will  go  with  the  Saint  but 
the  enthusiastic  young  men  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  realize  the  extent  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  that  an  Indian  of  over  6o,  even  if 
he  is  a  suiiermau,  feels  when  called  upon 
to  do  work  requiring  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  strain.  It  is  however  certain  that 
the  Mahatma  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  his  advice  if  he  is  allowed  to 
settle  in  one  place  and  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  view  the  existing  condition 
of  the  country  with  an  easy  and  peace¬ 
ful  mind.  The  fact  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  yogis  ayd  rishis  of  India 
who  have  from  time  immemorial  ren¬ 
dered  most  valuable  services  to  this 
ancient  land  were  not  wandering  Jews. 
The  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the 
Mahatma  himself  by  refusing  to  go  out 
of  his  Ashram  in  future. 


if  ^ 


It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Mahatma  is  being  dragged  down  to 
Calcutta  By  common  consent  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  problem  of  the' 
uplift  of  the  Uarijan  is  neither  acute 
nor  intricate  in  Bengal.  The  work  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi  has  been  doing  for 
the  Uarijaiis  in  other  Provinces  during 
the  last  twelve  mouths  was  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Bengal  first  by  Chaitanya 
Ueb  of  Nadia  four  centuries  ago  and  it 
was  revived  again  by  the  people  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  some  years  back.  'Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Mahatma  is  not  coming  to  Calcutta 
for  the  Uarijan  and  it  is  understood 
that  his  main  work  here  will  be  to  settle 
the  domestic  dispute  of  the  Bengal  Con- 


whom  it  may  coheerh  tiiay  take  it  tnair^ 
even  the  great  Mahatma's  intervention 
will  not  end  the  di.spute  in  the  Congress 
circle  in  Bengal  unless  both  the  groups 
are  compelled  to  cut  off  all  connexion 
with  the  Calcutta  Corporation  at  least 
for  some  years.  In  the  circumstances  it 
must  be  considered  a  pity  that  a  man 
who  is  so  tired  is  being  dragged  dow’u 
from  Lahore  to  Calcutta. 


;»  ' 


gressmen.  This  is  not  the  first  instance 


in  the  political  history  of  Bengal  Con- 
erressmen  that  someone  from  elsewhere 
lias  been  requisitioned  to  come  ami 
settle  their  domestic  quarrels,  Smaller 
guns  such  as  Mr.  Sitaramiah  and  Mr. 
Aney  came  and  tried  their  utmost  to 
bring  the  Kilkenny  cats  of  Bengal  to 
their  senses  but  to  no  effect.  Now  the 
final  authority  is,  coming  but  anyone 


Rowdyism  during  the  election  of  the 
members  to  the  revived  Congress  Com¬ 
mittees  has  been  reported  from  several 
places.  Not  only  that  but  most  uii- 
dignitied  “scenes”  took  place  even  at  a 
meeting  convened  at  Ellore  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recording  grateful  thanks  to 
Providence  for  saving  the  life  of  the 
Mahatma.  Report  lias  also  come  from 
the  same  city  that  The  “scene”  recently 
enacted  at  the  Calcutta  Corporation  was 
repeated  there  at  the  municipal  election. 
There  y?a%  a  time  a  few  y^a^ii^.back  when 
the  most  pa,triotic  duties  j,pf  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  consisted  in  creating  “scenes 
at  the  meetings  organized  by  the  non- 
Congressmeii.  Shouting  antl^  "howling  by 
the  Congressmen  u.sed  to  be  a  regular 
feature  of  such  meetings,'  and  the  pat¬ 
riots  took  good  care  to  see.  that  no  meet¬ 
ing  of  non-Congressmen  could  take  place 
anywhere.  Many  people,  w’lll  remember 
the  abuse  and  insults  heaped  on  the 
heads  of  the  non-Congress  councillors 
and  aldermen  Of  the  Calcutta  Corpora¬ 
tion  some  years  back.  The  table  has 
turned  now.  The  spirit  of  indiscipline, 
insubordination  and  rowdyism  so  much 
encouraged  is  now  being  displayed  with 
a  vengeance  in  their  own  circle.  There 
is  nothing  which  one  group  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  not  doing  to  insult  the 
Congressmen  of  another  group.  This  Is 
the  inevitable  revenge  of  nature  and 
that  this  would  come  some  day  or  other 
was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  these  notes 
years  back,  The  devil  dance  that  is 
being  indulged  in  by  the  Congressmen 
unmistakably  proves  one  truth  and  that 
is  that  all  the  teachings  of  the  Saint  of 
,  Sabarmati  since  1921  have  gone  in  vain,  _ 
;  and  from  this  point  of  view  one  feels  no  L 
i  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi  has  failed  as  a  leader  and 
teacher. 


above  everything  his  command  have  all 
combined  to  bring  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Never  in  the  history  of 
India  was  there  so  much  desire  in  the 
people  to  destroy.  At  no  time  have  so 
much  jealousy,  so  much  quarrelling,  and 
so  much  tendency  to  take  delight  in 
chaos  prevailed  in  the  country.  Hindus 
who  are  believers  in  avatars  generally 
think  that  the  wisdom  of  the  action  or 
utterances  of  such  avatars  should  not  be 
questioned  even  if  the  results  that  fol¬ 
low  may  seem  ruinous  at  the  outset. 
Good  will  come  out  of  the  evil  and  so 
the  Mahatmas,  Mahajans,  and  Avatars 
must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  A  very 
good  maxim  indeed  for  the  purification 
of  souls,  but  at  the  present  moment  the 
task  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
has  become  almost  impossible  and  for 
that  rea.son  many  will  most  humbly  with 
bent  knees  and  folded  hands  beg  of  the 
Mahatma  to  put  some  check  to  his  lila 
so  that  the  devil  dance  that  is  being 
indulged  in  all  over  the  country  by  his 
chelas  may  stop. 


It  is  said  that  the  retirement  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  from  public  life  in  the 
very  near  future  is  not  altogether  im¬ 
possible.  That  is  however  an  eventual¬ 
ity  which  none  can  predict  with  any 
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amount  of  certainty  for  the  Hindus 


believe  that  what  a  superman  will  do  at 
the  next  moment  cannot  be  guessed  even 
by  gods  not  to  speak  of  men.  Tins 
belief,  so  far  as  the  case  of  the  Mahatma 
is  concerned,  has  been  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  utterances  of  the  Saint  him¬ 
self.  He  has  on  innumerable  occasions 
said  that  he  himself  was  not  aware  of 
the  step  that  he  would  take  next.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  Viceroy  to  settle  mat¬ 
ters  but  he  was  not  ready  with  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make  for  the  consideration  of 
His  Excellency.  This  happened  in  almost 
every  undertaking  of  the  Mahatma.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  no  one  can  say 
if  he  will  retire.  The  Mahatma  himself 
if  asked  will  probably  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  what  he  will  do  hereafter. 
That  has  been  the  case  with  all  Indian 
supermhn  who  depended  on  intuition  and 
so  the  Mahatma  may  retire  or  may 
announce  a  most  stringent  programme 
of  civil  disobedience  to  be  practised  by 
himself.  But  if  he  were  not  a  superman 
he  would  probably  have  realized  by  this  ^ 
time  that  his  philosophy,  his  ethics,  his 
’  intuition,  his  programme  of  work  and 
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DECEMBER  31, 


INDIAN  CHRISTIANS. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  THE 
LEGISLATURES. 


,#'1 


CONFERENCE  IN  CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta,  28th  December. 

The  l2th  session  of  the  All -India  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Indian  Christians  was  held  to-day. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Mukherjee,  welcoming  the  dele¬ 
gates,  said  ho  felt  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  define  its  attitude  towards  the 
Constitutional  Reforms,  and  state  definitely 
what  policy  it  was  going  to  pursue  and  what 
procedure  it  was  going  to  follow  for  the 
speedy  attainment  of  Swaraj.  Swaraj  was 
the  common  goal.  There  was  unanimity 
there,  and  that  was  the  p.sychological  hour. 
He  criticised  at  length  the  methods  of  the 
Swarajya  party,  and  observed  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  pendulum  of  the  Swarajists  was  con¬ 
tinually  swinging  from  one  end  to  another. 
In  their  zeal  for  Swaraj  they  lost  their 
balance,  and  were  continually  changing 
their  position  and  shifting  their  ground. 
He  admitted  that  the  Swarajists  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  the  imagination  of 
the  masses,  but  had  accomplished  nothing. 
Nobody  disputed  the  fact  that  the  primary 
concern  of  the  Government  was  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order,  blit  what  was 
most  tragic  was  that  the  Government  wajs 
daily  losing  the  affection  of  the  people.  The 
speaker  emphasised  that  Indian  Christians 
regarded  Swaraj  as  the  goal  of  national  aspir¬ 
ation,  and  that  they  regarded  themselves 
as  citizens  of  the  Indian  Empi're.  The 
speedy  attainment  of  Swaraj  was  their  aim, 
and  they  were  absolutely  at  one  with  the 
Swarajists  and  tho  Liberals  in  the  matter. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Eallia  Ram,  of  Lahore,  Avho 
presided,  in  the  course  of  his  presidential 
address,  referred  sympathetically  to  the  death 
of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  of  Sir  Surendra- 
nath  Banerjea,  Mr.  C.  R.  Das,  and  Mr.  S.  K. 
Rudra.  Continuing,  he  said,  according  to  the 
last  census,  the  Indian  Christians  in  India 
numbers  four  and-a-half  millions.  The 
condition  of  the  village  Christians  on  the 
whole  is  indescribable.  A  good  deal,  no 
doubt,  has  been  done  here  and  there  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  but  much  more 
has  yet  to  be  done  before  they  become  a 
self-respecting  and  self-reliant  community. 
The  Indian  Christian  community  must 
itself  increasingly  shoulder  the  burden  of 
their  uplift. 

NEED  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  primary  need  of  these  people  is  educa¬ 
tion,  There  are  a  little  over  about  three 
lakhs  of  school-going  children  for  whom 
there  is  no  adequate  provisiou  for  teach¬ 
ing  even  the  3  R's.  In  many  places,  the 
ordinary  schools  controlled  by  the  local 
bodies  would  not  admit  them  and  in 
schools  where  they  find  admission  they 
are  treated  in  a  manner  which  damps  their 
spirit.  ,  This  question  of  education  should 
receive  our  most  serious  attention. 
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to  education,  theL^co^nirconditionT^S 
to  be  improved.  A  vast  majority  of  these 
people  hvo  on  the  cultivation  of  land.  They 
are  able-bodied,  but  a  very  small  number 
an  almost  negligible  number  own  lands 
of  their  own  except  in  a  few  colonies 
which  were_  given  to  the  various  mis 
sionary  societies  in  several  places  aud 
even  in  most  of  these  they  have  not  got  the 
proprietary  riglits.  Their  salvation  greatly 
lies  in  their  improvement  in  this  direction. 

We  should  seriously  consider  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  acquiring  land  on  a  co-operative  basis 
through  well-organised  banks  of  om-  own 
which  will  help  to  build  up  our  community. 
Something  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
attempted  by  the  Punjab  Indian  Christian 
Conference  with  considerable  success.  It 
is  by  self-help  and  by  shouldering  respon¬ 
sibility  that  our  community  will  rise. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  COUNCILS.  | 

Regarding  the  Legislatures,  the  Presi-  I 
dent  said  :  The  Indian  Christians,  perhaps,  1 
have  a  sore  grievanco  so  far  as  our  own  re-  : 
presentation  is  concerned.  The  Lei-islative 
Assembly  has  only  one  .seat  for  us,  who  are 
now  above  five  millions,  while  in  s 'me  of 
the  Provincial  Councils  our  representation 
13,  by  no  means,  adequate.  Whilst  it  is  true 
that  any  Christian  has  a  right  to  stand 
from  any  Non-M  slem  constituency,  the 
conditfous  prevailing  in  the  country  are 
such  as  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  him 
to  be  returned  by  the  constituency  unless 
he  wholly  and  solely  joins  any  party  which 
perhaps  most  of  us,  on  conscientious  grounds 
will  hesitate  to  do.  All  these  places 
wa  get  only  by  nomination.  Wo  also  must 
■idmit  that  in  many  places  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  nominated  people  who  would 
be  flcceptable  to  the  community.  This  very 
fact  that  people  get  seats  by  nominations 
makes  the  position  really  embarrassing.  Wo 
would  like  to  see  our  representation  getting' 
lull  free  iom  of  thought  and  action.  We  will 
urge  on  the  Government  to  give  us  seats  by  ' 
election  only  in  those  constituencies  where  ' 
the  number  of  Indian  Christians  will  justify 
the  election  of  i  representative. 
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Bishop  Reports  Disorders. 

CANTON,  March  21  (.T).— A  tele¬ 
gram  received  here  from  the  Lazar- 
ist  Bishop  O’Shea  from  Kanchow, 
Southern  Kiangsi,  reported  internal 
trouble  in  that  area. 

The  telegram  said: 

“Communist  uprisings  are  occur¬ 
ring  everywhere.  Several  missions 
have  been  burned  down  at  Nanfu, 
and  foreign  missionaries  have  been 
forced  to  flee.  Local  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities  admit  they  are  unable  to 
protect  life  and  property  and  have 
asked  vainly  for  reinforcements.  I 
urgently  request  assistance  as  dan¬ 
ger  is  imminent.’’ 

There  is  little  probability  that  the 
Canton  authorities  will  send  troops. 
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INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

BOMBAY,  MARCH  29,  1930. 


HOW  INDIA  CAN  BE  A  DOMINION. 


On  the  15th  February  we  had  a  leading  article 
headed  ‘‘  the  Background  of  our  Politics  In  it, 
we  suggested  that  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
day,  the  one  which  covered  and  comprehended  all 
others,  is  the  bringing  about  of  a  harmonious 
coordination-  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  This  has  to  be  done  in  every 
sphere^of  life,  in  politics,  social  life,  industry,  and 
religion  and  within  the  individual  first,  then  in 
society  and  the  nation.  We  may  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  that  article.  “Social  reform  has  to 
find  within  its  own  sphere  the  means  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  experience  of  East  and  West. 
Indeed,  each  one  of  us  has  to  do  this  within  his 
or  her  own  self.  In  other  words,  the  interaction 
of  Europe  and  Asia  on  each  other  is  the  great 
motive  power  of  history.  ”  In  the  specific  case  of 
India,  this  is  immediately  the  interaction  of 
Britain  and  India  on  each  other.  “  Holding  as  we 
do  ",  we  concluded,  “  that  the  purpose  of  Indo- 
European  contact  is  the  evolution  of  a  civilization 
more  universal  in  its  outlook  than  any  which  has 
preceded  it,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  up 
that  contact  in  all  circumstances  and  not  to 
break  it.  This  is  why  we  dissent  from  the  litis¬ 
pendence  goal  and  approve  of  working  out  oiir 
destiny  within  the  Commonwealth  of  British 
nations  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed  ".  In 
the  Reformer  of  the  1st  March  in  the  leading 
article  headed  “  Why  Dominion  Status? "  we  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  a  thoughful  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  Mr.  G.  V.  R.  Acharya,  who  had 
argued  that  the  harmonious  evolution  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  which,  he  agreed,  is  the  best  hope  of  the 
world’s  future,  might  be  better  advanced  by 
the  Independence  than  by  the  Dominion 
status  motive.  “India  is  in  the  Commonwealth”, 
we  observed,  “  and  can  do  most  for  it  not  by 
breaking  away  from  it  but  by  exerting  her  influ¬ 
ence  in  it  to  bring  East  and  West  nearer  to  each 
other.  ”  The  working  out  of  our  destiny  within 
the  British  commonwealth,  we  added,  meant 
helping  Great  Britain  and  her  group  of  daughter 
nations  to  become  the  great  laboratory  in  which 
the  problem  of  harmonising  East  and  West 
would  be  solved  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 


be  so  or  not.  Dominion  status  in  relation  to 
Great  Britain  only,  will  be  a  limited  and  partial 
Dominion  status.  In  the  present  temper  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  they  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  Indian  nationals  to  the  rights  and 
opportunities  which  they  freely  extend  to  each 
other  and  to  foreign  European  countries  and  to 
America.  We  caUj  indeed,  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  prevent  their  nationals  from  having 
rights  in  India  which  they  deny  to  Indians,  but  it 
will  mean  little  to  them.  There  is  no  escape, 
we  think,  from  the  condition  that,  to  begin  with 
at  any  rate,  India  will  stand  out  distinct  from 
other  Dominions  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  That  being  so,  it  would,  in  order  to 
bring  the  designation  in  conformity  with  fact,  be 
necessary  to  change  the  style  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  into  the  Indo-British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  This,  we  think,  should  go  a 
long  way  towards  meeting  the  scruples  of  those 
among  us  who  apprehend  that  the  distinctive 
identity  of  India,  racial  and  cultural,  will  be  lost 
if  she  were  merged  in  a  sea  of  White  nations. 
Then,  there  is  another  point  no  less  important 
than  this  about  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  head  of  the  Commonwealth  is  His  Majesty  the 
King.  If,  as  the  Indian  States  claim,  they  should 
come  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
British  India  when  the  latter  gets  responsible  Gov- 
emment,  the  Imperial  title  will- apply  only  to  the 
Sovereign  in  relation  to  the  States,  The  King  will 
be  King  of  the  Dominion  of  India  as  he  is  King 
of  the  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  All  the  other 
Dominions  profess  the  Christian  religion  in 
some  form  or  other.  In  deference  to  the  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  his  Irish  subjects  the  offensive  anti- 
Catholic  declarations  in  the  Coronation  oath  were 
.'deleted  a  few  years  ago.  ^he  conception  of 
Sovereignty  in  a  monarchy  is  not  a  wholly 
secular  one,  and  there  must  be  something  in  the 


That  there  are  difficulties  and  almost  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  India  working 
out  her  destiny  within  the  British  Commonwealth, 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  First,  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  Great  Britain  to  concede  Dominion 
status.  It  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  we  think,  who 
raised  the  point  that  this  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Dominions.  Whether  it 


conditions  attaching  to  it  to  indicate  a  spiritual 


contact  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject.  It  is 
against  the  immemorial  tradition  of  India  to 
impose  a  disability  on  any  religion.  We  cannot 
ask  that  the  King  of  the  Indian  Dominion  should 
not  profess  the  Christian  faith.  But  we  think; 
India  may  and  should  ask  that  the  Coronation 
oath  should  contain  a  solemn  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovereign  to  be  the  Protector  of  the 
ancient  religious  faiths  of  this  country.  The 
present  principle  of  religious  neutrality  must  be 
replaced  by  a  principle  of  active  and  appreciative 
protection.  The  most  important  consequence  of 
the  change  will  be  that  organized  religious  | 
proselytism,  having  for  its  purpose  the  seduction 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  their  ancestral 
faiths,  will  be  barred,  as  the  King  being  the 
Protector  of  all  religions,  cannot  let  one  of  them  ^ 
wage  war  against  another.]  _ 


il/lust  Be  Made  Understandable 
to  Man,  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
Tells  Chicago  Gathering. 


NEEDS  OF  INDIA  ArRE  TOLD 


Sense  of  Proportion  Gone  and 
People  Must  Abandon  ‘Exag¬ 
geration,’  He  Says. 

O 


Unethical  B.elig:ion  a  “Curse.”  ji 

“All  over  the  world  religion  is 
being  challenged  by  the  developing 
ethical  Ideals  of  mankind.  Religion 
that  is  unethical  is  a  curse,  not  a 
boon.  Yet  religion  is  needed  and 
will  survive,  for  man  is  Incurably 
religious.  If  there  were  no  God  he 
would  Invent  one. 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  27  CR).— Religion 
needs  “decoding”  that  the  modern 
man  may  understand  it  and  “de¬ 
bunking”  that  he  may  respect  it, 
the  Maharaja  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
today  told  leaders  in  religious 
thought  from  five  continents,  at¬ 
tending  the  second  world  parlia- 
sent  of  religions. 

More  than  100  sects  of  eleven 
great  creeds  were  represented  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  congress, 
which  wiil  continue  for  twenty-two 
days.  Its  principal  theme  will  be 
to  emphasize  the  likeness  of  all  the 
great  faiths  in  addresses  by  200 
readers,  including  his  Holiness 
Jagadguru  Shri  Shankaracharya, 
head  of  the  Hindu  religion,  who 
as  the  first  primate  of  India  to 
leave  that  country  broke  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  1,100  years. 

The  Maharaja  Gaekwar,  71,  a 
fabulously  wealthy  prince,  is  the 
first  sovereign  ruler  to  visit  the 
Century  of  Progress. 

“We  are  in  an  age  of  ferment  and 
chaos,  but  also  of  transition  and 
awakening,”  the  Maharaja  said. 
“Science  has  united  the  world  but 
it  is  divided  socially,  economically 
and  politically.  Man  can  weigh 
and  analyze  'the  farthest  planet. 
Can  he  organize  the  one  he  lives 
on? 


“Religion  is  a  cry  for  life,  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  reality,  a  demand  for  loyal¬ 
ty.  Man  needs  a  simple,  strong, 
sincere  and  serene  faith. 

“Christianity  calls  men  to  crucify 
the  lower  self.  But  it  is  paralyzed 
by  the  sriobbery  and  color  bar  of 
Christians.  It  can  do  much  if  it 
recovers  its  rtue  fundamentals— love 
of  a  loving  God  and  love  of  men  i 
who  are  brothers.  I 

“We  in  India  affirm  that  all  crea-  |l 
tures  are  one,  but  we  have  lost  our 
sense  of  proportion.  We  spare  ma- ^ 
larlal  mosquitoes  and  plague-bear-  j 
ing  rats,  but  we  bear  heavily  on  the 
human  family  and  do  harm  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow-men. 

“We  must  pray  to  be  led  backF 
from  the  unreal  to  the  real,  from  j- 
darkness  to  light,  from  exaggeration  1 
to  balance.  There  is  no  God  higher  | 
than  the  truth,  no  beauty  without 
harmony.  Our  economic  and  politi-  |Q 
I]  cal  problems  are  ethical  and  spirit- 
.ual  problems.” _ ^ 


Missions  in  Siam. 


The  king  of  Siam  has  set 
apart  84,200  annually  for 
the  Presbyterian  mission 


hospital  in  Ehiengmai,  ac- 


Sees  New  Cosmos  Emerging. 

“I  assure  you  we  are  not  all 
Shankaras  and  mystics  in  India. 
We  have  our  materialists  and  many 
realists.  If  we  have  no  Woolworth 
Towers,  we  have  our  Delhi  mos¬ 
ques.  Kabir,  Tukaram  and  Tul¬ 
sidas  have  given  us  what  I  believe 
you  call  horse  sense  and  called  us 
back  to  reality  and  to  human 
values.  They  are  the  practical 
idealists  of  India. 

“The  men  of  science,  the  doctors, 
the  engineers,  the  soci&l  reformers, 
the  religious  seers,  these  are  mak¬ 
ing  things  new,  but  selfishness,  race 
hatred,  narrow  nationalism  and 
greed  have  thrown  all  into  chaos. 

Yet  a  new  cosmos  is  emerging. 
God  is  at  work.  He  is  a  democratic 
king  and  asks  our  help.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  no  hierarchy  but  that  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Democracy  means^also  the 
emergence  of  the  common  man  and 
his  rights,  the  demand  of  the  back¬ 
ward  peoples  for  a  place  in  the 
sun.  And  alike  in  East  and  West, 
Wranny  and  humbug  are  challenged 
these  rights. 

We  in  Asia  see  that  race  preju¬ 
dice  may  yet  destroy  the  common¬ 
wealth,  that  caste  has  been  so  per¬ 
verted  that  it  has  brought  India 


cording  to  advices  received 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  The  aji- 
propriation  is  accompanied 
by  only  one  stipulation,  that 
the  hospital  continue  the 
work  it  has  been  doing  free¬ 
ly  for  the  poor. 

A  similar  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  has  been  given  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  king 
to  the  Presbyterian  leper 
hospital  in  Chiengmai. 

The  late  crown  prince  of 
Siam,  who  earned  his  degree 
of  M.  I).  at  Harvard,  had 
been  taking  his  interneship 
at  the  Presbyterian  mission 
hospital  in  Chiengmai. 


N  OTESTJA  h'i 

The  Barro\^s  Lectures; — The  Barrows  Lectures 
were  delivered  in  Bombay  commencing  from 
the  20th  January  by  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  an 
eminent  leader  of  contemporary  religious 
thought  in  America,  Excellent  summaries  of 
the  lectures  were  published  by  the  Times  of 
India  alone  among  the  Bombay  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Three  of  these  were  reprinted  in  the 
Reformer\asX  week  and  we  reprint  the  remaining 
three  in  this  issue.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  independent  and  courageous  attempt  to 
disentangle  the  purely  social  elements  in  modern 
Christianity.  Dr.  Mathews  suggested  that 
similar  attempts  should  be  made  to  separate  the 
non-essentials  from  essentials  in  Hinduism  and 
other  religions.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  bp. 
that  the  core  of  all  great  religions  is  much 


"1 


k! 


K4 


S,  i 


the 


same  and  the  greatest  dividing 


influence  among 

A 


hurnair~BeIhgs  will  be  converted  into  a  potent 


Harmonising  tor^e  among  nations.  Dr.  Mathev^ 
handling  of  his  th^ls  was  masterly.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  lectures  did  not  attract  larger 
.audiences  and  that  Principal  John  MacKenzie 
who  presided  at  the  last  lecture  felt  obliged  to 
apologise  to  Dr.  Mathews  on  this  account.  It 
is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  public.  In  the 
early  years,  there  used  to  be  formed  a  citizens’ 
committee  which  was  very  useful  in  getting  the 
Barrows  lecturer  in  touch  with  local  culture. 
For  some  reason,  this  practice  has  been  lost 
sight  of.  We  should  like  it  to  be  revived  so 
that  the  benefit  of  these  lectures  which  are 
always  of  abiding  interest  to  Indians  may  be 
extended,  as  they  are  delivered,  to  the  largest 
number  of  citizens.  Dr.  Mathews  and  his  wife 
during  their  short  visit  were  nevertheless  able 
to  see  something  of  Indian  life  and  they  carry 
with  them  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  all  those 
who  were  privileged  to  meet  them. 
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POPE  URGES  BISHOPS 
TO  AID  CHINESE 


Tells  Catholic  Mission  to  Aid  in 
Restoring  Law  and 
Order. 


TACIT  RECOGNITION  SEEN 


Pius  Trusts  “Legitimate  Aspira¬ 
tions”  of  China  Will  Be  Fulfilled 
—Predicts  Great  Future^ 


s  to  ThwNew  York  Times, 


15,  1926,  addressed  to*  thee  Chinese 
clergy,  he  now  repeats  that  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  professes,  teaches  and 
preaches  respect  and  obedience  to¬ 
ward  legally  constituted  authority, 
and  that  it  demands  from  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  faithful  liberty  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  common  rights. 

His  Holiness  recommends  the 
Bishops  as  a  complement  to  their 


work  of  evangelization,  to  'organ^ 

h.na  develop  Catholic  actionTlciirller 

jsiEr 


that  the .  Llailiahc  TT^hflJrof 
seX'feg,  “and  especiallyuie  dear  youth, 
may  with  prayer  and  good  works 
contribute  toward  the  peace,  social 
well-being  and  greatness  of  their 


country  in  spreading  the  sacred  and 
salutary  principles  of  the  gospel  and 
in  helping  the  Bishops  and  clergy  to 
disseminate  Christianity  and  the  In- 
dividual  social  benefits  of  Christi^ 

TJftafily.  “  ”  " - -  ~ 

“His  Holiness  finally,  reiterating 


•Following  closely  i  benediction. ” 


■Wireless 

ROME,  Aug.  3. 
on  the  heels  of  the  American  recogni-  i 
tion  of  the  Nanking  Government,  the 
Pope  today  sent  to  the  Chinese 
people  expressions  of  his  hope  that 
all  their  “legitimate  aspirations  and 
rights”  would  be  fully  recognized. 
At  the  same  time  he  urged  the  Cath¬ 
olic  missions  in  China  to  preach  to 
the  people  the  necessity  of  obedience 
and  respect  towards  legally  const! 
tuted  authority.  “ 

nition  of  the  Ch 
Tment  was 


his  wishes  for  the  peace  and  prosper- 
i  ity  of  China,  and  praying  Almighty 
t  God  to  answer  them  bountifully,  im- 
'  parts  upon  all  his  paternal  apostolic 


NATIONALISTS  FLEE, 
ROUTED  BY  CHANG 


..ct,  .**  - _ ^s sag's 

■fid'dteSSe'd  to  all  the  Catholic  Bishops 
through  Mgr.'  Constantini,  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Delegate  in  China. 

The  Pontiff  expressed  joy  and 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  civil  war.  He  said  that 
if  a  period  of  peace,  based  on  charity 
and  justice,  should  follow  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  last  few  years  China  had 
a  gieat  future  before  it.  He  urged 
the  Catholic  missions  to  collaborate 
toward  the  end  of  helping  toward 
the  restoration  of  order  as  well  as 
continuing  their  work  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  He  ended  by  imparting  the 
apostolic  benediction. 

The  text  of  the  Papal  message  was 
as  follows;  “The  Holy  Father,  who 
has  followed  events  in  China  with 
keen  interest  and  who  was  the  first 
to  treat  China  not  only  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  but  with  true  and 
special  sympathy,  consecrating  with 
his  o'wn  hands  at  Rome  in  St.  Peter’s 
the  first  Chinese  Bishops,  is  over¬ 
joyed  and  thanks  the  Almighty  for 
the  end  of  civil  war,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  a  period  of  lasting  and 
fruitful  peace,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  may  be  inaugurated  and 
based  on  the  principles  of  charity 
and  justice. 

“In  order  that  his  ideal  of  peace 
may  be  reached,  his  Holiness  hopes 
that  the  legitimate  aspirations—sw^d. 
rights  of  this  moslTpopulOtis  country 
ln~t^d  world,  which  has  an  ancient 
culture,  which  has  had  a  period  of 
greatness  and  splendor  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  future  if 
It  remains  on  the  road  to  justice  and 
order,  may  be  recognized. 

I  “The  Holy  Father  wishes  the  Cath- 
■  olic  missions  to  contribute  toward 
the  peace,  well-being  and  progress 
Cl^h'ina,  aftd  m  ■a'ccordaifTJr-vmh 
whffit  HS"  wrote  in  his  letter  of  June 


Nanking  Troops  Pour  Into 
Chefoo  in  Headlong  Flight 
Before  Rebel  Chieftain. 


CHIANG  PROCLAIMS  WAR 


President  Decrees  It  Against  the 
Kwangsi  Clique,  Reported 
Already  on  the  Offensive 
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CHEFOO  CWednesday),  March  27 
(2P). — The  streets  ..uddenly  filled  to¬ 
day  with  retreating  soldiers  and 
•wounded,  indicating  that  the  Na,.ion 
alists  had  met  with  a  severe  defeat 
•west  of  here  by  Marshal  Chang 
Tsung-chang. 

An  American  naval  guard  was  re- 

ouested  for  the  cable  office  bere. 

^  The  first  hint  that  the  Nationalist 
forces  had  been  defeated  in  the  hos¬ 
tilities  which  opened  two  dajs  ago 
came  early  today  -when  .tbeir  com¬ 
mander  telephoned  the  city  that  he 
was  retreating  eastward. 

A  little  later  officials,  soldiers  and 

lii  *  Marshai’^chang  waa 
a  ^.'‘“laSid  attack,  oj,  *»»  "Sar- 

■  i  west  and  southwest  of  Chefoo.  Mar 

,  tial  law  was  Proclaimed  here  the 
i  Nationalists  were  said  to  be  heaviiy 

®^Sup^intemient  ^°rtensen,  a  Dane,  | 
guara  oe  ueio,  soon 


'i  ttatfon  and  one  was  expected  soon 

:  U.  S.  Trenton  now  lymg 


tAe  cLinesI  G^verAmeX  but 

pAnies.  Its  traffic  controller  is  an 
Englishman. 


■War  Mandates  Issued. 
SHANGHAI.  March  26 

announcement  was  o^^^tciver^nment 


against  the 


a 


Southern  Rebels  Advance. 

CANTON,  March  26  (-^l.-Thirty 
thousand  Kwangsi  soldiers  moved 
from  Central  Kwangtung,  in  which 
province  this  city  is  located,  north-^ 
ward  to  the  Hunan  and  Kiangsi 
frontiers  today  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Nanking  Governinent. 

The  movement  was  in  response  to 
the  Nanking  Government’s  failure  to 
answer  an  ultimatum  giving  it  three 
days  to  release  Marshal  Li  Chai- 
Eum,  Governor  of  Canton,  whom  it 
imprisoned  when  he  visited  Nanking 
recently.  The  period  of  grace  ex¬ 
pired  at  midnight  Monday,  no  reply 
having  been  received  at  that  time. 

The  additional  troops  will  reinforce 
other  Kwangtung  and  Kwang:si  sol¬ 
diers  near  Hunan  and  Kiangsi. 

Troops  here  which  displayed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Nanking  Government 
have  been  withdrawn  and  have  been 
replaced  by  troops  from  Kwangsi. 

Business  has  slumped  with  mer¬ 
chants  refusing  cargoes.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Government  banknotes  are 
not  accepted.  Silver  is  being  hoarded 
and  the  National  Government’s  cen- 
‘  tral  bank  is  cashing  its  notes,  limit- 
I  ing  each  person  to  $50  Mexican. 
Troops  gpiar.ding  the  bank  have  used 
baybflk's  ahb  rifle  butts  to  restrain 
ovetahxious  noteholders. 

It  was  reported  here  that  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  attempting  to 
incorporate  the  Kiangsi  Communists 
with  the  Nanking  forces  for  an  at- 
•tack  on  Kwangtung  with  Kiangsi  as 
a  base. 


•:;■■ 


Kwangsi  Attacks  Reported. 


PEKING,  March  26  (iP).— Toho, 

Japanese  news  agency,  in  a  Nanking 
dispatch  says  that  the  Kwangsi  mili¬ 
tary  group  has  struck  the  first  blow 
;  in  the  threatening  Chinese  civil  war. 

;  The  Kwangsi  forces  took  the  of- 
f  fensive  Sunday  at  dawn,  directing 
their  movement  toward  Yingshan  in 
'  Anhwei  and  Tungku  and  ’W'^antsai  in 
.  Kiangsi. 

Other  messages  said  that  over  200 
■  •wounded  arrived  in  Nanking  yester¬ 
day  and  that  war  scenes  could  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  new 
Chinese  capital.  The  military  au¬ 
thorities  are  recruiting  coolies  at 
prominent  corners  and  recruits  are 
being  drilled  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 


Reds  Burn  Kiangsi  Towns. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

\  WASHINGTON,  March  26.— A  seri- 
'  ous  condition  in  Southern  Kiangsi 
province,  where  Chinese  Communists 
has  risen  in  revolt,  was  reported  in 
consular  advices  received  by  the 
"  State  Department  today.  •’ 

Vt  The  consulate  at  Fuchow,  under 
!  date  of  Saturday,  said  it  had  received 
official  confirmation  that  Ting  Chow 

■  and  Shang  Hang,  in  the  Amoy  con- 

■  sular  district,  had  been  captured  and 
'  partly  burned  by  communistic  forces 
i  from  Kiangsi  numbering  14,000. 

The  consulate  at  Canton  on  the 
■  ■  same  day  forwarded  a  report  that, 

I  according  to  undated  advices  it  had 
'/  received  from  Kanchow  in  Kiangsi, 
all  Americans  in  that  region  were 
4  still  safe,  but  that  the  situation  was 
considered  dangerous  and  missions 
'  had  been  burned  and  looted  at 
' :  Hlngkwo  and  Anyuan. 


Missionaries  Go  Armed, 
i  Special  to  The  New  York  Times, 

'■‘i  PHILADELPHIA,  March  26.— Com-  I 
I  inunist  uprising  in  Kiangsi  province  p 


■  V.  ■■4'  .  ■■■ 


have  compeuev.  ^  armea 

the  Vincent  an  oraer  attacks, 


ompelled^ thirteen 


Vinceui.»»'“  -r  t  QJP  atiacKs, 

to  safeguard  their  lives 

““'“.t?  Rev*  rrancls  .FlaharW 


from  the  Kev.  J?  ra 
UP  to  Feb  15.  w^jfgi^paries  had 

written,  Within  the  last 

escaped  unha^^^iW 

rhem  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 


Li  Beported  Put  to  Death. 

March 


27 


LONDON,  Wednesday, 


NEW  YORK  TIMES.  MONDAY.  MARCH  25. 


(A’). -An  ^‘^^Holekong  “today  re- 
a’^c^cuSstantial  report  that 

ir/KiomtaCfcontera.^ 


WOUNDED  CROWDINO 
KIOKIANG  HOSPITAIS 


if 


1929. 
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CHINESE  ROBBERS 
FREE  MISSIONARY 


Severe  Fighting  Is  Reported 
Between  the  Nanking  and 
Wuhan  Forces. 


REDS  RAVAGING  KIANGSI 


Many  Missions  Burned  and  Fate  of 
Missionaries  Unknown,  Bishop's 
Message  Deciares. 


Bisliop  Gels  Cable  Saying 
Priest  Is  Unharmed. 


PHILADELPHIA.  Feb.  1  (A.  P.).— 


The  Rev.  Edward  Young,  American  1 


missionary,  who  was  kidnaped  on  ,[ 
January  22  by  Chinese  bandits  and  [ 
held  for  ransom,  has  been  released  | 
and  is  safe  and  well,  says  a  cable- 1 ; 
gram  received  bj’"  the  Very  Rev.  S.  jf- 
Maune,  provincial  of  the  priests  of  '' 
the  congregation  of  the  mission  in 
southern  China.  It  was  signed  by 
Bishop  John  O'Shea  of  the  Catholic 
mission  at  Kanchow. 

The  message  contained  no  details. 
Father  Maune  expressed  the  belief 
that  none  of  the  ransom  had  been 
I'aid.  He  pointed  out  that  all  the 
Catholic  missions  in  China  Recently 
had  reached  an  agreement  to  refuse  !| 
to  accede  to  any  such  demands,  be¬ 
lieving  that  to  do  so  would  lead  to 
the  kidnaping  of  other  missionaries. 

Father  Maune  and  priests  at 
St.  Vincent’s  Seminary  in  German¬ 
town,  where  Father  Young  studied 
before  his  ordination  by  Cardinal 
Dougherty  in  1925,  were  elated  over 
his  release  and  eagerly  awaited 
fuvther  information.  They  were  un- 


■  V- 


able  to  state  when  additional  news 
would  be  received.  t- 

Father  Young,  who  is  30  years  old,  | 
apd  one  of  the  youngest  Catholic  ;  , 

missionaries  in  the  field  in  China,  r  ‘ 
was  captpred  near  Nananfu,  Kiangsi  | 
province.  His  kidnapers,  reported  to  f 
have  been  the  Communists  Cha  Teh  |  ^  ' 

apd  :Mao  Chich-tung,  demanded  that  | 
a  ransom  of  $10,000  be  paid  within  | 
three  days.  |fc,-  >: 

The  State  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  took  immediate  action,  ordering  i  ^ 

■  the  legation  at  Nanking  to  demand 
e're, e  of  the  missionary  at  once. 
Priests  at  St.  Vincent’s  expressed  the 

belief  that  this  was  what  caused  his 
captors  to  set  him  free. 

Father  Young’s  mother  and  broth¬ 
er  live  at  Smithtown,  L.  I. 


SHANGHAI,  March  24  (.T)— Nan¬ 
king  railway  officials  said  late  to¬ 
night  that  traffic  messages  indi¬ 
cated  that  severe  fighting  was  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  area  around  Kiukiang, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province 
of  Kiangsi.  The  hospitals  of  the 
city  were  said  to  be  filled  with 
wounded. 

Kiukiang  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
concentration,  points  for  both  the 
Nanking  forces  and  the  armies  of 
the  Wuhan  generals,  who  are  defy¬ 
ing  the  Central  Government.  It  was 
not  known  here  which  side  had  taken 
the  offensive. 

The  statement  of  the  railway  offi¬ 
cials  provided  the  only  news  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  of  the  situat'on,  which 
had  grown  into  open  civil  ^.ar  during 
the  past  few  days.  Up-river  points 
were  silent  and  the  Nationalist  Gov¬ 
ernment  continued  to  censor  all  com¬ 
munications. 

Nationalist  officials  here,  in  the 
face  of  reliable  reports  to  the  con¬ 
trary  from  several  sources,  continued 
to  deny  that  hostilities  had  broken 
out.  They  did  acknowledge  that 
“the  outlook  is  dark  and  hope  of 
peaceful  settlement  has  apparently 
been  lost.” 

Japanese  press  dispatches  from 
Hongkong  said  that  Kiangsi  authori¬ 
ties  at  Canton  had  telegraphed  an 
ultimatum  to  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  threatening  military  action  un¬ 
less  he  explained  the  detention  of 
General  Li  Chai-sum,  Canton  Gov¬ 
ernor. 
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FIGHTING  IN  CHINA. 
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Severe  fighting  between  Nanking  j  , 


and  Wuhan  forces  was  reported  in 
the  Kiukiang  area,  with  the  city’s 
hospitals  filled  with  wounded. 


government  forces  are  within  the 
area.  These  are  stationed  at  Kan¬ 
chow.  However,  due  to  their  ex¬ 
hausted  condition,  they  are  able  to 
supply  but  feeble  protection  here 
and  none  elsewhere.  Our  only  hope 
to  avert  the  imminent  danger  is  re¬ 
enforcements  from  Kwangtung,  The 
cities  particularly  menaced  are  Sin- 
feng,  Anyuan,  Yutu,  Mingyu,  Shiu- 
kin,  Nanan  and  Sunwu. 

“The  Reds  are  particularly  active  j 
at  Sinfeng.  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  here  are  safe.  Many  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  various  stations  were 
forced  to  flee.  Some  arrived  here 
and  some  are  still  hiding. 

“The  missions  reported  burned  and 
looted  are  Hingkwo,  Anyuan,  Nanan, 
Sinwu,  Ningtu,  Shiukin  and  Siao- 
shichen.  However,  as  Reds  are  oc¬ 
cupying  the  majority  of  the  de¬ 
stroyed  premises,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  details  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  missionaries  or  the  extent  of  the 
damage.” 

Canton  authorities  stated  that  two 
trains  carrying  Kwangsi  troops  from 
Canton  arrived  at  the  railhead  at 
Shuichow,  Kwangtung,  yesterday 
and  were  advancing  toward  Kan¬ 
chow. 


j 
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CANTON,  March  24  (A’).— A  report 
that  Red  uprisings  in  the  southern 
half  of  Kiangsi  Province  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  destruction  of  several 
foreign  missions,  the  fate  of  whose 
staffs  was  shot  known,  was  received 
by  the  American  Consul  here  today. 
It  was  dated  March  22  from  Kan¬ 
chow  and  was  signed  “O’Shea” 
(probably  from  Bishop  John  A. 
O’Shea,  American  Superior  of  the 
Vincentians  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Du  Mond). 

The  report  said  that  four _ groups 
of  Communists  had  been  pillaging 
the  countryside  and  that  their  leader 
at  present  had  withdrawn  to  Ting- 
chow,  Fukien.  However,  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  return  with 
increased  forces  and  attempt  to  in¬ 
stigate  general  uprisings.  The  mes¬ 
sage  continued: 

“Only,  two  regiments  of  Canton 
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Gloucester  Visits  King  Before  Trip. 

BOGNOR,  Sussex,  March  24  (Ca¬ 
nadian  Press)— Despite  a  thick  sea 
mist  which  enveloped  Craigwell 
House  and  made  weather  conditions 
very  had.  King  George  spent  about 
an  hour  out  of  doors  today.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  King’s  third 
son,  visited  his  parents  today  to  say 
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farewell  before  leaving  for  Japan  on  < 


Friday  to  confer  the  Order  of  the  re 


Garter  on  the  Japanese  Emperor. 
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’^Christianity  i.i  Chin-i  is  bo  inf-:  terribly  tried  and  the  chinosa 


paoplQ  ''Vi.o  3ire  quite  a  distinct  entity  fr^^n  the  civil  and  r^ilitary  adventurers 
v’ho  OT'jref''S  tbDm  are  suff>'ring  terrible  cruelty  and  all  sorts  of  exactions,  ani 
at  T.resent  "0  can  see  no  v^ay  of  escape  for  them,  but  the  Cbinose  Cbristians  as 
a  body  h?ve  stool  firm  thoUfth  in  some  I'insions  they  have  been  sv.’apt  away  by  the 
r.’opul'ir  current,  and  no  one  doubts  that  the  ohurch  of  Christ  will  survive  in 
srite  f'f  all  that  is  being  done  avainst  it." 

(Fi  vm  T.ettrr  dr  ni  'ishup  -dra-. >.3,  ateu  Of  lni,  .  t  19,  1927- 


In  an  addrosl'by  William,  P.  FloM,  Prosldont 
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nrofits  and  nat  notoiin^  oaoi^,  ^  ^  i.  iTvao-e  imivnrqitios  have  you 

behind.  But  V, hat  .onunents  ^ f asUuSTavry^  ostablLhod? 

founded?  I*at  hospitals  havo  you  ^  ^  thing's.  Opportunity 
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During  the  year  I  have  gathered  and  read  a  good  deal  of 
Ematerial  now  being  published  in  Hindi  by  non-Christian  presses, 
jnotably  the  Indian  Press  in  Allahabad.  A  good  deal  of  this  is 
fell  done  and  wholesome  and  there  are  some  fine  boohs  for  children-- 
fairy  stories,  animal  stories  and  even  an  Indian  Buster  Brown.  But 
following  these  children’s  boohs,  most  of  the  material  put  out  by 
jthese  presses  is  pervaded  by  Hindi  teaching.  It  was  a  surprise 
too  to  find  in  a  collection  of  historical  stories  prepared  by  a 
Hindu  pundit,  and  which  is  approved  by  the  government  for  use  in 
the  schools  of  the  Central  Provinces,  a  four-page  summary  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  a  colored  picture  by  Copping  of  Christ  and  the 
llittle  Children.  This  summary  is  almost  above  criticism  and  ends 
Iwith  the  statement  that  one  fourth  of  the  world  believes  in  him. 

One  wishes  that  more  of  this  hind  of  material  were  coming 
from  our  presses  and  writers. 

Are  we  downhearted?  Not  when  we  looh  bach  and  see  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Not  when  we  see  the  possibilities. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs,  J.  H.  Lawrence. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1925. 


FOMENTERS  OF  RACIAL  HATRED. 


A  QUESTION  of  grave  concern  to  thouglitful 
Indians  and  Europeans  alike  is  the  iucessant 
anti-British  campaign  waged  by  a  section  ot 
the  Press  in  India.  It  is  constantly  allege 
that  the  British,  whether  official  or  non-offi¬ 
cial,  are  animated  by  irrational  and  ineradic¬ 
able  antipathy  to  Constitutional  progress  in 
India.  There  is  no  truth  in  this  indict¬ 
ment.  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Legislatures,  Central  and  Provincial, 
overwhelmingly  refute  the  accusation.  The 
marked  progress  of  Indianisation  of  the  ber- 
vices  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  public  men  that  modern  India  has 
produced  declared  that  it  would  be  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  of  progress  if  a  single  Indian 
were  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the  becre- 


:ary  of  Stater  That  body  now  includes 


ffirec  Indian  members;  there  are  three 
Indians  in  the  Viceroy’s  Execut  ve  Council 
;he  work  of  Brovincial  Governments  is  shar- 
jd  by  Indian  Members,  in  addition  to  the 
kinisters,  and  increasing  numbers  of  Indians 
ire  being  recruited  to  the  Civil  Seivico.  ihe 
personal  relations  between  Jndians  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  the  Legislature  are  generally  of  a 
most  amicable  nature,  and  where  it  has 
been  necessary  for  British  Members  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  oppose  proposals 
which  that  Government  considers  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest,  they  have  done 
so  in  courteous  and  reasoned  speeches  and 
carefully  refrained  from  language  calculated 
to  exacerbate  Indian  national  sentiment. 
The  decisions  of  the  Government  of  India, 
as  it  is  constituted  to-day,  moreover,  are 
made  with  the  explicit  assent  of  the  eminent 
Indians  who  are  at  the  head  of  some  of 
most  important  Departments  of  the  btate. 

In  his  statesmanlike  speech  at  the  din- 
nor  of  the  European  Association  the  Vice¬ 
roy  dwelt  on  the  contumely  and  scorn  with 
which  even  the  far-reaching  reforms  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Government  of  India  Act 
were  received  by  a  section  of  Indian 
public  men.  “The  offer  made  in  a  spirit 
of  confidence  and  trust”,  said  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  “was  received  with  prejudice 
and  suspicion.”  ,  But,  even  worse,  those 
Indians  who  have  sought  loyally  to  assist 
in  advancing  their  country  towards  the  de 
sired  goal  have  been  assailed  with  brutal 
invective  and  cn  dited  with  the  basest  of 
motives,  and  this  di.splay  of  unreasoning 
hatred  has  helped  to  bring  into  re  ^ef  the 
injustice  of  the  campaign  with  which  the 
European  community  is  assailed. 
domain  of  commerce  innumerable  I^diaris 
and  Europeans  associate  on  terms  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  are  animated  by  mutual  respect. 
Lord  Reading  in  addressing  the  Euro- 
’.pcan  Association  dwelt  with  pride  on  the 
.Linence  attained  by  Calcutta  Tound- 
■ed”  said  His  Excellency,  ‘by  British  on- 
i  terprise,  developed  by  British  energy,  per- 
bfected  by  British  and  Incnaasjvorkm^ 


Nr^thoi^^tandsagrea^nonument  of  civi 
ation  and  culture.  Many  of  its  interests 
are  to-day  controlled  by  lndian.s,  but  no  one 
can  fail  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  great  tribute  to  the  British  chaiacter, 
for  it  is  a  living  example,  under  their  initia¬ 
tion  and  guidance,  of  successful  cooperation 
land  of  a  ^  happy  fusion  of  the  various  in¬ 
terests  of  the  two  races  in  a  common  purpose. 

I  cannot  but  find  in  this  a  good  augury 
of  India’s  future.”  Yet  in  Calcutta  itself 
where  Indian  and  European  business  men 
meet  daily  in  friendly  commercial  inter 
course  and  warmly  appreciate  each  other  s 
qualities,  there  is  a  coterie  of  publicists  which 
is  unvarying  in  its  eft'orts  to  besmirch  the 
British  name.  These  pitiful  proceedings  find 
no  support  from  responsible  members  of  the 
Indian  commercial  classes  in  Bengal.  They 
know  from  long  experience  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  charges,  though  they  may  be 

powerless  to  prevent  the. r  dissemination.  ^ 

The  mischief  done  by  this  orgy  of  racial 
antipathy  is  incalculable.  The  inevitable 
effect  must  bo  to  perpetuate  discord  in  a 
country  whose  highest  interest  lies  m  unity, 
and  to  retard  political  progress.  Ihe  assidu¬ 
ity  with  which  every  isolated  in8ta,nce  of 
^-European  brutality  towards  an  Indian  is 
dragged  into  the  limelight  and  made  the 
subject  of  impassioned  rhetoric  is  an  illumi¬ 
nating  feature  in  this  racial  campaign. 
What  thoughtful  Indians  know  is  that  brut- 
alitv  on  the  part  of  a  European  is  resent¬ 
ed  Wen  more  bitterly  by  his  own  com¬ 
munity  than  by  Indians  themselves.  This 
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sentiment  eprings  from  the  ingrained  feeling 
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®f  reprobation  which  inspires  every  patriotic 


#)l  reprnuciviuij.  ^  . 

man  when  individuals  of  his  own  race  are 
cuilty  of  unworthy  conduct.  But  it  would  be 
iust  as  reasonable  to  indict  the  ind  an  people 


jfwgBKWJ  for  every  crime  committed  by  an  Indian  as 
|#3  to  seek  to  saddle  the  Britisb  oommumty  - 

f  n«  ,v,;crlAP.fls  of  an  infinitesimal  tew.  ; 


with  the  misdeeds  of  an  infinitesimal  few. 

Ko  man  of  the  British  race  in  India  has 


cause  to  be  ashamed  oT  the  part  bis  coun¬ 
trymen  are  playing  in  the  India  of  to-day. 
Many  of  them  are  giving  India  loyal  and 
faithful  service  under  Government  ;  others 
a  e  participating  with  Indians  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  commerce  and  of  industiy  ;  others 
still  are  sharing  the  burden  of  public  work 
in  the  Legislatures,  their  action,  to  use 


Lord  Reading’s  words,  being  inspired  by  a 
firm  conviction  “of  the  justice  and  necessity, 
in  the  interests  of  India’s  welfare,  of  mcet- 
in^r  India’s  rational  aspirations  for  political 
development.”  There  ib  another  class  which 
'nas  worked  patiently,  without  hope  or 
Jexpectation  of  fee  or  reward,  amoag  the 
jpoorest  and  most  down-trodden  of  India  s 
Millions.  The  record  cf  the  efforts  of  Eu- 
■opean  missionaries  to  convert  members 
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liropean  missiuuanco  . . . . 

|of  Criminal  Tribes  into  honest  and  useful 
Imembers  of  the  community  ;  the  story 
c  r>f  tl-iA  same  class  among 


of  the  labours  of  the  same  class  among 
'  the  “untouchables”  ;  the  unremitting  devo 
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created  very  much  impaired  its  success. 
Even  so,  the  Ministers  in  many  Pro¬ 
vinces  did  very  good  work  arid  this 
was  specially  the  case  in  Bombay.  The 
records  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  of  the  Provincial  Councils  for  the 
years  1921-23  show  a  great  amount  of 
good  solid  and  beneficial  work.  During 
a  good  part  of  this  period  this  Gandhi- 
ism  and  non-co-operation  were  still 
popular  although  indications  were  not 
absent  of  their  futility. 

The  great  blunder  committed  by  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  his  following  in  attempt- 
ing  to  boycott  the  visit  of  the  Prince  ^ 
of  Wales  and  the  deplorable  distur¬ 
bances  resulting  therefrom  are  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  Mr.  Gandhi  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  mad  career  of  civil 
disobedience  and  non-payment  of  taxes 
till  a  too  indulgent  Government,  whose 
toleration  was  mistaken  for  weakness 
and  whose  inaction  led  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  British  Raj  in  India  was 
crumbling,  prosecuted  Mr.  Gandhi  for 

[Sedition  and  he  was  sentenced  -to  a 
jlong  term  of  imprisonment. 

WORK  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

As  I  have  said,  the  work  done  by 
**'Hhe  Assembly  and  Provincial  Councils 
h^  created  such  a  favourable  impres- 
ii  sion  that  in  1922  a  Resolution  was 

a  actually  carried  in  the  Assembly  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Government  i 


PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 

It  was  inde^  a  great  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  principles  the  Swarajists 
beheved  in  and  the  principles  they  had 
to  profess  in  order  to  keep  their  popu¬ 
larity.  Distrust  of  Government  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  events  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  still  persisted  and  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  the  salt  tax  by  the  Vice¬ 
roy  over  the  heads  of  the  Assembly 
accentuated  that  distrust  which  was 
exploited  to  the  fullest  advantage  by 
*«the  Swarajists.  Pundit  Motilal  Nehru, 
after  the  manifesto  of  his  party  de- 
i;|cl^ng  uniform  consistent  and  indis¬ 
criminate  opposition  as  their  object  in 


^  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 


vs 


State  that  an  enquiry  be  made  with  a 
view  to  see  how  far  a  further  consti¬ 
tutional  advance  can  be  made  earlier 
than  1929  when  t!^  Statutory  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  come  out  under  the 
Government  of  India  Act- 

THE  SWARAJ  PARTY. 

BREAK-AWAY  FROM  GHANDHIISM. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Gandhi  in 
Ills  creed  of  non-co-operation  were 
getting  restive  and  were  realising  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  make  Government 
impossible  and  that  they  could  make 
themselves  felt  only  if  they  came  .into 
the  Councils.  This  section  got  their 
opportunity  to  carry  out  their  views 
when  M;r.  Gandhi  was  incarcerated. 
Convinced  though  this  section  was 
that  the  only  way  to  make  an  advance 
towards  self- Government  was  to  work 
the  new  constitution,  tliey  were  not 
prepared  to  break  away  from  Mr. 
;•  Gandhi  and  court  unpopularity  by 
acknowledging  the  failure  of  non-co- 
'  operation.  They  therefore  pretended 
that  they  were  going  to  the  Councils 
•-  for  non-co-operating  from  within  and 
declared  that  after  entering  the  Coun- 
.■  cils  they  Avould  there  offer  unifoim 
i  I  consistent  and  indiscriminate  opposi- 
i  tion  to  Government  and  all  its  mea- 
sures.  This  was  how  the  Swaraj  party 
'  under  Mr.  Das  came  into  existence- 
The  boycott  of  Councils  was  abandon¬ 
ed,  tlie  boycott  of  Law  Courts  was 
also  abandoned  some  of  the  npn-co- 
operators  resuming  their  practice  in 
the  courts,  and  similarly  the  boycott 
I  of  educational  institutions  was  also 
abandoned  after  thousands  of  young 
students  throughout  the  country  had 
been  misled  into  giving  up  their 
studies  and  ruining  their  career.  At 
the  election  held  in  November  1923. 
many  of  the  Liberals  and  Independents 
who  sat  in  the  fir.st  Council  were  un¬ 
seated  and  the  Swarajists  came  in 
large  numbens.  In  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces  the  Swarajists  formed  the  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  Council,  while  in  the 
Bengal  Council  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  they  could  make  a  majority 
when  allied  with  the  Independents. 


Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad. 

going  into  the  Councils,  at  the  very 
commencement  said  in  the  Assembly 
I  that,  non-co-operators  though  they 
(were,  they  had  come  there  to  co-operate 
iw'ith  the  Government  and  if  the  Gov- 
jernment  made  a  proper  gesture  they 
[were  the  men  for  Government.  How 
jin  order  to  justify  their  election  de- 
]  claration  and  pledges  the  Swarajists 
made  the  demand  for  a  Round  Table 
Conference  and  how  by  inveigling  the 
Independents  to  support  them  they 
threw  out  the  Budget  and  the  Finance 
Bill  without  considering  the  merits  in 
recent  history.  What  incalculable  harm 
1  such  action  did  in  antagonising  the 
I  British  Government  and  the  people  is 
I  now  self-evident.  In  the  Provinces  the 
j  Swarajists  took  up  the  futile  attitude 
of  refusing  to  take  office.  They  show¬ 
ed  elementary  iterance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  responsible  government.  Any 
party  which  can  command  a  majority 
and  which  disapproves  of  the  actions 
of  the  Government  in  power  must  be 
prepared  to  shoulder  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  on  the  Government. 
Swarajists  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  in  Bengal  refused  to  vote  the 
salaries  for  Ministers  and  thereby 
brought  about  a  deadlock  seriously 
crippling  the  proper  administration  of 
the  transferred  subjects,  involving 
I  great  damage  to  public  interests  and 
(ultimately  brought  about  the  re-trans- 
jfer  of  the  transferred  subjects  to  the 
I  reserved  side. 

SWARAJISTS  retard  ADVANCE 

It  is  very  apparent  how  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
[country  the  Swarajists  attitude  has 
proved.  If  instead  of  wandering  in 
[the  wilderness  and  ploughing  the 
sands  for  six  years,  all  parties  had 
I  worked  the  new  constitution  to  its 
fullest  advantage,  one  makes  bold  to 
say  that  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
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constitutional 
advance  and  the  Statutory  Commis¬ 
sion  would  in  all  probability  have 
come  out  by  this  time  for  making  the 
necessary  enquiries  for  such  an  ad¬ 
vance.  Instead,  the  Swarajists  have 
supplied  every  handle  and  argument 
to  those  who  want  to  urge  that  India 
is  not  yet  ready  and  fit  for  further 
constitutional  advance.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  though  the  official  creed 
of  the  Swarajists  was  non-co-oipera- 
tion  they  have  on  many  occasions 
not  refrained  from  co-operation.  It  is 
remarkable  how  they  moved  Resolu¬ 
tions  and  introduced  Bills  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  how  they  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  nominated  on  various 
select  committees. 

MR.  PATEL. 

It  is  surprising  how  with  the  declar¬ 
ed  Swarajist  principle  of  not  accept¬ 
ing  office,  a  prominent  Swarajist,  Mr. 
Patel,  got  elected  as  President  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  which  election  in 
order  to  be  legally  effective  required 
the  approval  of  the  Governor-General 
and  draws  a  salary  of  Hs.  4,000  a 
month  paid  by  the  Satanic  Govern-  : 
ment  out  of  the  taxes  raised  by  the 
Finance  Bill  which  the  Swarajists 
would  not  co-operate  to  pass.  It  is  in¬ 
explicable  how  a  member  of  the  Swara¬ 
jist  party,  which  professes  so  en¬ 
tirely  to  disapprove  the  present  con- 

'Stitution  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1919  that  it  wants  to  wreck  it, 
and  who  himself  only  a  few  days 
before  his  getting  into  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Chair  had  openly  preached  mass 
civil  disobedience,  persuaded  himself 
to  take  the  chair  of  the  Assembly  and 
work  the  very  constitution  which  the 
Swarajist  party  avows  it  is  not  prepar¬ 
ed  to  toudi  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  It 
was  quite  a  sight  to  see  IV^.  Patel, 
who  as  President  of  the  BomMy  Muni¬ 
cipal  Corporation  had  refused  to 
attend  any  functions  in  connection 
with  the  Viceroy’s  visit,  declaring 
from  the  chair  of  the  Assembly  that 
he  would  fully  co-operate  with  the 
Government  and  would  visit  Ijhe  Vice¬ 
roy  ten  times  in  a  day  if  i*^  became 
necessary  and  appearing  in  rus  white 
dress  at  the  Apollo  Bunder  ihe_  other 
day  to  receive  the  in-coming  Viceroy 

SWARAJIST  FAILURE.  j 

PRETENCE  AND  CAMOUFLAGE. 

The  fact  really  is  that  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  the  Swarajists  were  | 
convinced  that  non-co-operation,  civil  j 
I  diso^dience,  non-payment  of  taxes  i 
!  and  making  Government  impossible  ' 
was  useless,  and  that  the  only  way  of 
securing  further  constitutiohal  ad¬ 
vance  was  by  working  the  present 
constitution  to  the  fullest  advantage. 
But  it  is  tcp  much  to  expect  them 
openly  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
all  wrong  in  their  heroics  and  that 
their  election  pledges  and  beasts  were 
hollov/.  Therefore,  although  in  the 
day  to  day  work  of  the  Assembly 
they  for  all  practical  purposes  have 
co-operated  (as  Sir  Charles  Innes  in 
the  last  Session  acknowledged  wnth 
regard  to  Railway  administration)  in 
order  to  keep  up  appearances  they 
have  continued  to  make  theatrical  ges¬ 
tures  to  show  that  they  are  still  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  avowed  object  to  ob¬ 
struct  and  make  Government  impos¬ 
sible.  This  pretence  is  all  the  more 
necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  view  of 
the  forthcoming  elections,  for  it  is 
only  in  that  way  that  the  electorate 
can  be  further  misled  and  hoodndnked. 
This  is  the  real  genesis  of  the  theatri¬ 
cal  walk  out  of  the  Swarajists  from 
the  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Coun¬ 
cils.  By  these  tactics,  all  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing  is  toTr«’se  pre- 
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the  British  Par- 

uSirand  “the  Bdm^ 
against  making  a  further  tonsLtu- 
tional  advance.  '' 

responsive  co-operation. 

The  Deccani  Swarajists  in  the  Maha-  jj 
ra=htra  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  s. 
never  really  beUeved  in  non-^-opera-  | 
tion  and  civil  disobedience.  They  al-  | 
ways  put  their  faith  in  the  policy  of  | 
Mr.  Tilak  which  has  now  come  to_  be  J 
described  as  responsive  co-operation.  | 
They  never  believed  in  the  unpractioai 
theories  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  they  laugh- 
ed  in  their  sleeves  when  Mr.  Gandhi  H 
promised  to  the  country  Swaraj  in  a  | 
year,  then  in  further  .six  months,  then 
in  a’  further  2  months  and  so  on,  on 
condition  that  people  took  to  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  and  pi-actised  non-co- 
operation.  But  these  astute  people 
kept  their  views  to  themselves  and 
allied  themselves  with  Mr.  Gandhi  in 
the  first  instance  and  then  v/ith  the 
Swarajists  next,  beca.use  they  thought 
their  chances  of  maintaining  their  in-  ^ 
fluences  ivith  the  public  were  slender 
without  such  combination.  But  even 
their  patience  was  exhausted  and  they 
decided  onsnly  to  unfurl  their  banner 
of  responsive  co-operation  which  defi¬ 
nitely  included  the  working  of  the 
present  constitution  for  all  its  worth 
and  the  acceptance  of  offices  under  it. 
They  had  suffered  too  much  under  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  officii^l  Swa¬ 
rajist  creed  and  realised  ping 

up  the  pretence  any  longer  was  harm¬ 
ing  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

The  orthodox  Swarajists,  however, 
were  not  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
mask  and  the  responsive  co-opera- 
tionists  were  overniled  at  the  la.st 
Cawnpore  Congress  which  reiterated 
its  belief  in  civil  disobedience  and  re-  | 
solved  that  mea.sures  should  be  taken 


le  Swarajists  thereupon  soon  follov^ 
ed  which  culminated  in  open  rupture! 
in  1926. 


INDIAN  NATIONAL  PARTY. 

When  the  situation  developed  like  I 
this,  it  became  apparent  to  all  think¬ 
ing  minds  that  there  wasi  really  no] 
substantial  difference  between  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  responsive 
co-operators  and  the  Independents  and 
l^the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party.  It 
was  too  much,  however,  to  expect  the 
former  openly  to  acknowledge  their 
mistake  of  six  years  and  embrace  the 
Liberal  creed  and  the  Liberals,  who 
have  always  put  the  interest  of  the 
country  before  petty  personal  and 
party  considerations,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  possibility  should  be 
explored  of  uniting  all  parties  and 
persons  whose  principles  and  pro¬ 
gramme  were  very  very  nearly  the 
same  into  one  strong  party.  They 
strongly  felt  the  necessity,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  striving  to  counteract  and 
foil  the  activities  of  those  who  were 
misguiding  and  misleading  the  public 
into  futile  and  dangerous  paths,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  combating  the  i 
reactionary  forces  that  were  working 


against  further  progress  and  of  mov¬ 


ing  into  desired  action  a  Government 
much  too  cautious  and  insufficiently 
responsive  to  the  sentiments  aspira¬ 
tions  and  desires  of  the  people.  With 
the  object  therefore  of  finding  a  plat- 
form  and  formula  which  could  bring 
" '  ”  together  all  more  or  less  of  the  same 
thought,  the  Liberal  Federation  held 
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Apiil  lasL  The  formation  of  such  a 
fnJfrp  Combination  naturally  created  appre- 


I  at  some  future  time.  The  Deccani 
Swarajists  in  Maharashtra  and  in  the 
Central  Provinces  thereupon  definitely 
left  the  orthodox  swaraj  party  under 
the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Jayaker,  Kel- 
ker,  Aney,  and  Moonje  and  '  started 
I  their  separate  organisation.  ■ 


LIBERAL  PARTY  VINDICATED. 

The  situation  so  far  make^  it  clear 
that  the  Liberal  party  throughout 
took  the  correct  view_  and  consistently 
I  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the 


country.  The  responsive  co-operationist 
^d  even  some  of  the  orthodox  Swara- 
jists  took  six  years  to  see,  what  the 
Idberal  had  seen  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  only  rational  course  was  to 
work  the  present  Reforms  fully  and 
agitate  for  more.  The  so-called  Inde¬ 
pendents,  although  they  believed  the 
n^t  course  was  to  work  the  Reforms, 
had  not  the  courage  to  come  forward 
to  do  so  and  to  seek  election  as  the 
liberals  did  in  1920.  They' pocketed 
tneir  convictions  and  abstained  from 
the  elections  of  1920  in  ordej'  to  avoid 
P^Pi^iar  displeasure  which  the  Libe- 
rals  had  tlie  patriotism  to  face  in  the 
I  public  interests.  When  they  came  in 


in  Calcutta  in  December  last  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Committee  to  negotiate  with 
some  of  the  other  parties.  The  result 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  Indian 


therthe  (ikingre^  "Tias  -  - 

its  face  against  working  the  present 
constitution.  Unless  this  is  altered 
those  who  believe  in  the  wisdom  and 
desirability  of  working  the  present 
Reforms  and  .striving  for  more,  can¬ 
not  come  within  the  Congress  fold. 
Similarly  under  the  present  Congress 
regulations  the  privilege  of  sending 
delegates  to  the  Congress  is  confined 
to  certain  Congress  committees  and 
organisations.  Unless  all  parties  are 
given  proper  representation  in  the 
Congress  by  giving  the  right  to  send 
the  delegates  to  their  associations  and 
.organisations,  they  can  never  have  a 
proper  and  effective  voice  in  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Congress.  Lastly  the 
Congress  requires  all  delegates  to 
wear  khadder  at  its  meetings.  Such  a 
compulsory  rule  is  conscientiously  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  many  people,  and  unless 
the  wealing  of  khadder  is  made  re¬ 
commendatory  instead  of  compulsory, 
that  by  itself  presents  an  obstacle.  It 
was  apparent  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  discussions  at  Ahmedabad  that, 
those  who  are  still  controlling  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  in  no  mood  so  to  reform  and 
liberalise  it  as  to  bring  it  back  to  its 
original  national  character.  Mrs.  Besant 
may  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  com¬ 
pulsory  rule  of  wearing  khadder  and 
may  be  prepared  herself,  and  may 
desire  others,  to  join  the  Congress  and 
then  plead  there  for  their  views.  It  is 
impossible  to  expect  a  large  body  of 
people  forming  the  Liberal  and  Indian 
National  Party  to  do  so  in  view  of 
the  insuperable  difficulties  pointed  out 
above. 


National  Party  at  Bombay  in  the  end 


hensions  in  the  mind  of  Pandit  Motilal 
Nehru,  the  leader  of  the  Swarajist 
party,  and  it  appears  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  responsive  co- 
operationists  for  reconciliation.  The 
Sabarmati  Pact  that  was  arrived  at 
and  its  subsequent  abandonment  are 
recent  history  well  known  to  all.  Mrs. 
Naidu,  thq.  President  of  the  last  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Congress  held  at 
Cawnpore,  when  she  saw  that  the 
orthodox  Swarajists  and  the  respon-  ^ 
sive  co-operationists  were  being 
again  brought  together,  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  larger 
unity,  if  possible  by  bringing  all 
parties  under  the  Congress  roof.  Some 
leaders  of  the  Liberal"  party  and  the 
Indian  National  party  went  to  Ahme- 
dabad  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Naidu, 
but  nothing  came  out  of  it. 

CONGRESS  CREED. 

CHANGES  ESSENTIAL  FOR  UNITY. 

The  differences  between  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  lines  in  which  it  is 
present  run  and  those  who  have  left 
it  are  so  fundamental,  as  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Moropant  Joshi  at  Alimedabad, 


MAHATMAS  AND  MAULANAS. 

The  Swarajists  and  their  methods 
have  been  discredited  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  six  years.  Thmr 
activities  have  been  barren  of  any 
useful  results  and  have  only  succeeded 
in  dividing  up  the  intelligentsia  of  the 
country  into  different  conflicting  groups. 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  ceased  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  political  force  and  has  wisely 
retired  into  his  Sabarmati  ashram.  It 
would  be  good  for  him  and  for  the 
country  if  he  refrained  from  dabbling 
any  more  in  politics  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  work  of  social  refoinn  and 
removal  of  untouchability  in  which 
sphere  he  can  do  a  good  work.  To  my 
mind,  Mahatmas  and  Maulanas  have 
made  a  pretty  mess  of  Indian  politics, 
and  the  soojier  they  are  put  aside,  the 
better  for  the  country. 


.  '' 


THE  COMBINATION  AND  ITS  TASK, 


It  is  high  time  that  the  Liberals, 


the  independents,  and  the  Respon-  ^  ' 


wMl 


^  Councils  in  1924  that  no  rapprochement  is  possible  un- 

wnen  the  boycott  of  the  Councils  was  l&ss  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 

removed,  they  flirted  with  the  Swara-  1^1  Congress  machine  are  prepared  to 

psts  and  joined  hands  with  them  in  Hi  niake  the  necessary  changes  in  its 

nrowing  out  the  budget  and  the  creed,  constitution,  rules  and  pro- 

^nance  Bill  in  the  Assembly.  This  ' 

action  had  the  effect,  even  if  it  was  I 

frn-  securing  il 

lor  the  lTideiT>eDHpnt,«  «  h 


I  r>f  r,  I’lb^pendents  a  certain  amount  a 
it  sliowed  that  they  I 
ere  as  much  against  the  Government  I 
Swarajists.  But  the  Inde-  U 


grammes  so  as  to  make  it  really  a 
national  institution  as  it  was  at  on^i 
time  instead  of  being  a  purely  party 
caucus  as  it  is  at  present.  Unless  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  exclude  mass 
civil  disobedience  and  no'n-piayment  of 
taxes  as  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 


nemlPTifo  - iiui,  uutj  iiiae-  wic  ineaus  w  oe  auoptea  lor 

drae-P-pH  they  were  attaining  self-Government,  members  of 

allies  the  Indian  National  Party  and  the 
and  their  -  - 


T^eir  sense  of 
unrpnc  revolted  against  the 

ScS  W  attitude  of  the  Swarajists.! 

L&cmsm  between  the  Independents  andi 

-  — — - 


Indian  Liberal  party,  who  have  defi¬ 
nitely  excluded  those  measures  from 
their  activities  as  being  entirely  un¬ 
suitable  and  positively  harmful,  can- 
not  possibly  join  the  Congress.  Fur- 


sivists  should  join  hands  in  combating 
the  Swarajist  politics  and  winning 
over  the  electorate  to  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  political  situation.  The 
inauguration,  therefore,  of  the  Indian 
National  Party  by  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  these  three  groups  is  opportune 
and  I  only  hope  and  trust  that  the  new 
combination  will  immediately  enter 
upon  the  active  work  of  educating  thq 
electorate.  They  must  not  minimise 
the  gravity  and  difficulty  of  the  task 
before  them.  The  Swarajists  by  their  ' 
powerful  organization  and  continuous  ■ 

work  have  acquired  a  hold  on  the  elec-  s " 
torate.  It  must  further  be  remember-  S  :■ 
ed  that  the  work  of  a  party  whose  f- 
programme  is  destructive  and  who  can 
appeal  to  passion  and  prejudice  is 
comparatively  easy  before  the  ordinary  i 
uninformed  population,  while  the  task 
before  those  who  have  to  appeal  to  '.’/.V':'? 
reg,son  and  counsel  caution  is  compa- A 
ratively  difficult.  The  new  combination  '  ^  ^ 

therefore  must  exert  their  utmost  by 
creating  a  proper  organization  and  -  -  ^ 
collecting  the  necessary  funds  and 
pushing  their  propaganda.  It  is  essen-  .  0 
tial  also  that  they  must  place  before 
the  public  a  definite  and  tangible  pro-  ■ 

. 


HINDU-MUSLIM  TENSION. 

AN  UNDERSTANDING  NECESSARY. 

The  present  political  situation  is, 
however,  overshadowed  by  the  very 
deplorable  communal  tension  that  has 
arisen  between  the  Hindus  and  Maho- 
medans.  It  is  not  useful  nor  desirable 
to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present 
state  of  thing’s  or  to  apportion  blame 
for  it.  The  fact  must  be  recognised 
that  somehow  or  other  the  Muslims 
have  come  to  feel  that  further  politi¬ 
cal  advance  towards  self-Govern-  , 
ment  in  India  may  mean  Hindu  domi-  [ 
nation  and  their  interests  as  a  mine-  I 
rity  community  may  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  safeguarded.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  investigate  whether  these  ap- 
.  prehensions  are  well  founded  or  not, 

’  the  fact  of  their  existence  must  be  re¬ 
cognised  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remove  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
i  must  also  be  recognised  that  the 
i  Hindus  are  apprehensive  that  the 
Muslims  are  fired  by  the  desire  to 
restore  Muslim  domination  in  India. 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  as  a  result 
of  the  Muslims  of  India  being  affected 
by  Pan-Islamic  sentiment,,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  them  for  the  restoration  of ' 
the  historic  glories  of  Muslim  rule  in 
India.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Ah' 
brothers  and  others  diverted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Muslims  of  India  from 
purely  Indian  interests  to  international 
questions  relating  to  Turkey  and  the 
Khilafat.  They  were  led  thereby  to 
think  and  feel  more  about  the  position 
of  Islam  in  the  world  instead  of  their 
owm  country  and  the  immediate 
problems  relating  to  its  progress, 
socially,  econopdcally,  and  politically. 
The  communal  ten.don  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  emphasised  by  the  unfortunate 
disputes  regarding  the  playing  of 
music  by  Hindus  near  Mahomedan 

Mosques.  Once  bitter  feelings  are 
roused  among  the  ignorant  portion  of 
both  communities  the  situation  be¬ 
comes  unmanageable,  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced  that  if  once  the  leaders^  of  both 
communities  are  able  to  bamsh  mis¬ 
trust  by  arri-dng  at  an  understanding 
about  the  political  questions  they  wll 
be  able  to  allay  the  tension  of  feeling 
among  the  masses  and  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  music  question. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  be¬ 
sides  tbe  Hindu-Muslim  question,  the 
controversy  between  the  Brahmins  and 
non-Brahmins  is  also  assuming  a 
threatening  aspect  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  requires  to  be  tact¬ 
fully  handled  by  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the 
large  non-Brahmin  section  of  the 
Ijopulation. 

DUTY  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  situation 
which  requires  to  be  emphasised.  The 
Government  on  their  part  must  not_  be 
slow  to  move  and  must  avoid  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  do  not  make  any 
advance  imless  they  are  constrained 
to  do  so  by  intense  agitation.  They 
must  encourage  and  stren^hen  the 
hands  of  the  sober  and  thinking  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Indian  commumty  by 
respect  and  acceding  to  their  sugges¬ 
tions  and  demands.  The  Goveniment 
have  unfortunately  given  too  much 
importance  to  the  Swarajists  and  have 
ignored  the  reasonable  and  correct 
attitude  adopted  by  the  other  political 
parties.  Neither  in  the  Assembly  nor 
in  any  of  the  Pro-vincial  Councils, 
except  in  the  Central  Proidnces,  have 
the  Swarajists  been  in  any  absolute 
majority  by  themselves.  If  Govern¬ 
ment  had  met  the  views  of  the  Inde¬ 


pendents  ami  "bffier  group 
various  Legislatures  the  temporary 
alliances  between  them  and  the  Swa- 
rajists  resulting  in  deadlocks  could 
have  been  avoided.  In  various  pro¬ 
nouncements  Government  have  declar¬ 
ed  that  a  further  advance  was  possible 
only  if  this  comparatively  active  and 
noisy  party  of  the  Swarajists  defi¬ 
nitely  would  abandon  non-co-operation. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  attitude 
of  the  other  political  groups  is  to  be 
ignored  and  further  progress  is  to  be 
denied  simply  because  this  particular 
party  has  chosen  to  persist  in  still 
dining  officially  to  their  creed  of  non- 
co-operation  and  ci'vil  disobedience,  al¬ 
though  even  they  have  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  practised  co-operation.  I  venture 
to  think  that  if  even  now  the  Govern¬ 
ment  make  up  their  minds  to  con- 
stitute  the  Statutory  Commission  of 
Enquiry  earlier  than  1929  and  malie  "‘" 
an  announcement  to  that  effect,  they 
vdll  very  much  disable  the  Swarajist 
party  and  strengthen  those  who  are 
for  ordered  constitutional  progress 
and  methods. 
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IVIissionaries  in  Flight, 

Special  to  Tl),e  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  March  22J-  Mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  forced  to  flee 
from  their  homes  by  a  Communist 
uprising  in  the  southern  section  of 
Kiangsi  Province,  China,  according 
to  a  report  received  by  the  State 
Department  today  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Consulate  General  at  Canton. 

Advices  reaching  Canton  from 
Kanchow  said  the  uprising  had  oc¬ 
curred  at  several  points  and  that  the 
Communists  had  burned  a  number  of 
places.  The  Chinese  general  in 
charge  at  Kanchow  admitted  his  in¬ 
ability  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  Chinese  military  authorities  at 
Canton  have  been  asked  to  render 
assistance. 

The  uprising  is  a  revival  of  the 
Red  disorders  which  occurred  in 
southern  Kiangsi  last  January,  when 
the  Rev.  Edward  Young  of  Smith- 
town,  N.  Y.,  a  Catholic  missionary, 
was  captured  and  held  for  ransom, 
but  was  later  released. 

The  Communists  are  headed  by 
Chu  T’e,  who  styles  himself  “Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Fourth  Red  Army.” 
Their  program  includes  the  over¬ 
throw  of  “imperialism  and  resistance 
to  civilized  exploitation.”  They  class 
the  Unked  States  as  an  imperialistic 
country. 

In  Kiangsi  Province  on  Dec.  31, 
1928,  when  the  latest  reports  were 
received  here,  there  were  eighty-six 
Americans,  including  thirty-two  men, 
thirty-four  women  and  twenty  chil¬ 
dren,  nearly  all  of  them  on  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  Of  this  number  forty- 
five  were  at  Kiukiang,  twenty-two  at 
Nanchang,  ten  at  Kanchow  and  the 
rest  at  scattered  places. 

What  the  United  States  Govern-, 
ment  can  do  about  the  situation  be¬ 
yond  calling  the  Nanking  Govern¬ 
ment  and  local  authorities  to  protect 
Americans  is  doubtful.  The  affected 
district  is  in  the  interior,  so  that 
naval  craft  are  unavailable  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  no  thought  is  being 
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JANUARY  16,  1929.  I 

The  Kurdish  Appeal  to  the  Western  I 

World.  p' 

To  THE  Editor  op  The  Sun— Sir.* 
On  behalf  of  my  people  I  express  deep 
apprecia^tion  and  gratitude  for  the|j;-; 
I  sympathetic  and  informed  editorial 
article  on  Kurdistan.  Permit  me  to 
add  that  neither  the  Turk  nor  Islam 
has  ever  done  the  Kurd  any  good. 
They  are  both  alien  to  him,  and  they 
have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  force. 

The  Young  Turk-Kemalist  tyranny, 
however,  has  had  three  immediate  and 
definite  effects  upon  the  Kurd,  namely: 
(a)  it  has  solidified  the  Kurd’s  ranks 
and  strengthened  his  resolution  to  get 
rid  of  the  Turk  once  and  for  all;  (b) 
it  has  further  shaken  and  weakened 
the  Kurd’s  nominal  and  perfunctory 
adherence  to  Islam,  and  (c)  it  has 
rekindled  the  Kurd’s  race  conscious¬ 
ness  and  convinced  him  that  his  place 
in  the  scheme  of  civilization  is  within 
the  fold  of  his  own— Aryan— race. 

The  Kurd’s  experience  of  centuries 
with  the  Turk  and  Islam  is  an  Incon¬ 
trovertible  proof  of  the  fundamental 
physiological  law  that  “like  attracts 
like.”  We  know  now  that  race,  even 
more  than  education  and  environment, 
expresses  the  cumulative  effects  of 
hereditary  force.s— our  Intellectual  and 
moral  traits  and  concepts-  -from  which 
primarily  spring  our  political  and  so¬ 
cial  concepts.  We  know  now  that  the 
grouping  of  races,  as  even  the  funda¬ 
mental  similarity^  of  religious  profes¬ 
sions  and  political  Institutions,  are  the 
;  result  not  of  accident  but  the  expres- 
j  sion  and  proof  of  the  similarity  of 
hereditary  influences,  of  common  an- 
i  cestry  and  of  outlook. 

The  Turk  noy/  pretends  a  preference 
I  for  the  arts  of  Western  civilization, 
which,  however,  he  will  use  for  the 
'  promotion  of  his  Turanian  adventure 
'  and  to  consolidate  his  position  as 
I  leader  of  Islam.  The  Kurd,  on  the 
■  other  hand,  is  driven  by  a  natural 
I  yearning  to  adopt  and  assimilate  the 
i  arts,  institutions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
;  Western  world,  because  they  are  those 
1  of  his  own  blood  kin.  and  because  they 
■  i  make  a  natural  appeal  to  his  deep- 
rooted  moral  and  intellectual  instincts 
’  j  and  inclinations. 

'■  Upon  these  grounds  partlcuiarty,  and 
,  ,( {  in  the  name  of  the  elementary  jirincir 
pies  of  justice  and  morality,  the  Kurd 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  West¬ 
ern  world.  SuREYA  Bedr  Khan, 
Representative.  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Kurdish  Government. 

New  York,  January  15. 
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mUCHl  OUTLINES 
PLANS  TO  AID  CHINA 


Envoy  Tells  Here  of 
92,000,000-Yen  Fund  to  Be 
Used  to  Promote  Culture. 


2  IfjSTiTUTES  UNDER  WAY 


Centres  at  Shanghai  and  Peking  to 
I  Conduct  Varied  Activities — 

I  Coolldge  at  Luncheon. 

I 

1  Japan’s  program 


for  vtpreellectual 
I  cooperation  with  China,  including 
the  expenditure  for  cultural  pur- 
I  poses  of  the  3,000,000  yen  annual  in¬ 
terest  on  a  permanent  fund  of  92,- 
000,000  yen,  was  outlined  yesterday 
by  Katsuji  Debuchi,  Japanese  Am- 
They  are  Frederick  Augustus  Potts, 
bassador  t.o  the  United  States,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  American  Asiatic 
Association  at  India  House.  Former 
President  Coolidge  listened  intently 
as  he  sat  smoking  a  long  cigar  in  a 
■white  holder  and  applauded  vigor¬ 
ously  at  the  close  of  the  Ambassa- 
^oi*^s  fi-ddrcss. 

Tho  fund  consists  of  72,000,000  yen  i 


from  the  Boxer  indemnity  fund  and 
20,000,000  yen  of  the  sum  which 
China  paid  to  Japan  under  the  Shan¬ 
tung  Treaty  signed  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  conference,  Mr.  Debuchi  said. 

He  told  of  two  research  institutes, 
one  at  Peking  and  one  at  Shanghai, 
on  which  most  of  the  money  is  to 
be  expended.  The  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ings  to  house  these  two  institutes, 
he  said,  is  estimated  at  about  6,000,- 
000  yen.  The  sites  for  both  have 
been  purchased  and  construction  is 
under  way.  Philosophy,  religion, 
literature  and  the  arts  will  be  studied 
at  the  Peking  Institute,  he  explained, 
and  the  work  of  the  Shanghai  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  the  promotion  of  the 
n^itural  sciences. 

“As  a  sort  of  auxiliary  work,”  he 
continued,  “we  are  supporting  hos¬ 
pitals  at  Peking,  Tsinan,  Tsingtao 
and  Hankow.  These  hospitals, 
though  established  by  the  Japanese, 
are  operated  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chinese.  We  are  also  extend¬ 
ing  financial  assistance  to  some  300 
Chinese  students  studying  in  various 
colleges  in  Japan.  There  are  always 
several  thousand  Chinese  students  in 
Japan.  Out  of  these  we  have  chosen 
a  limited  number  whom  we  consider 
worthy  of  full  support. 

“In  addition  we  encourage  ex¬ 
change  of  professors  between  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  institutions  of 
learning,  and  we  also  encourage  and 
finance  travel  by  Chinese  scholars 
to  Japan  and  by  Japanese  to  China.” 

He  sketched  the  development  of 
Japan’s  civilization.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  New  Japan,  he  said,  the 
United  States  was  “the  fountain¬ 
head  of  our  civilization”  as  was 
China  in  antiquity.  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  assimilated  and 
adapted  to  Japanese  needs  as  was 


that  of  China  in  ancient  times,  and  I 
Japan  is  now  evolving  a  new  one,  he| 
said. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  educational! 
work  of  American  missionaries  and  I 
said  that  Dr.  David  Murray,  onccj 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State] 
Board  of  Regents,  “is  regarded  asl 
the  father  of  the  public  school  sys-| 
tern  of  Japan.” 

This  new  civilization  of  Japan,  hel 
emphasized,  is  important  in  thel 
modernization  of  other  countries  of! 
the  Orient  as  “the  Chinese  as  a  rule! 
can  more  easily  understand  and  bct-| 
ter  appreciate  the  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  already  adapted  to  Japanese] 
soil  than  they  can  the  same  civiliza¬ 
tion  directly  imported  from  its  origi-j 
nal  home.” 

Martin  Egan,  president  of  the] 
American  Asiatic  Association,  pre- 


s'lh*^"’  ^and  those  present  included] 


Otto-R.,  Kahn,  Colonel  Dloyd  C.  Gris- 
com,  former  Minister  to  Japan;  Set-j 
suzo  Sawada,  Japanese  Consul  Gen-| 
eral  at  New  York,  and  Henry  W. 
Taft. 


CO  OPERATIVE 

•  — » 


Orient,  the  Far  East  as  well  asl 
Vf)  the  Near  and  the  Middle  East,  is 
fast  changing  not  only  in  outward 
appearance  but  in  the  depths  of  its  life. 
Though  the  stimuli  responsible  for  these 
changes  proceed  mostly  from  the  Occident, 
the  outcome  will  not  be  a  mere  Occidental- 
ization  of  the  East,  nor  simply  a  reaction 
against  it,  but  a  higher  synthesis  in  some 
form  between  the  old  heritages  and  the  new 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Occident 
itself  i$  no  longer  a  self-satisfied  circle,  re¬ 
garding  itself  as  the  rnaster  of  the  world,] 
as  was  the  case  in  the  last  years  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  In  a  word,  the  East  is  no] 
longer  a  world  of  immobility,  and  the  West 
can  no  more  push  forward  with  the  old! 
self-assurance  its  life  of  activity  and  exploi-| 
tation.  If  the  one  is  not  necessarily  ap-i 
proaching  the  other,  each  at  any  rate  has  to! 
change  its  mind  and  reconstruct  its  own 
life.  .  .  Nothing  is  a  stronger  challenge  to 
us  all.  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  than  the 
political  and  social  convulsion  and  spiritual 
fermentation  now  sweeping  the  wholel 
world.”— Masaharu  Anesaki,  of  the  Imper- 
lal  University  of  Tokyo,  in  The  Religious\ 

_  and  Social  Problem  of  the  Orient, 


NSATISFACTORY  CONDITION  IN 
UNITED  PROVINCES. 


SUGGESTED  REMEDIES. 


following  arc  extracts  from  a  resolu¬ 


tion  of  the  United  Provinces  Government  on 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  proposals  for  improving  the  organisan 
tion,  supervision  and  control  of  the  co-oper- 
ativo  movement.  The  resolution  states  : — 
The  committee,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  whole  field,  have  come  to  the  concli- 
sion  “that  judged  by  the  conditions  lad* 
down  by  the  Maclagan  Committee  most 

of  the  province  are 
appear  to  bs  a  harsh 

— 3 - ,  but  the  Government  on  a 

careful  consideration  of  the  facts  adduced 


of  the  primary  societies 
a  sham."  This  may  ap] 


judgment. 


tially  correct.  They  accept  too,  generally, 
committee’s  analysis  of  the  causes  which 
®  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  and 


their  proposals  for  remedying  them. 

The  root  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  societies  in  the  committee’s  judgment 
has  been  inadequate  supervision  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounding  in  the  mam  principles  of 
co-operation.  The  duty  of  supervision  rests 
primarily  with  the  central  banks  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  with  the  departmental  staff. 
The  central  banks  have  failed  lamentably  in 
this  part  of  their  work.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  this.  First,  the  Directors  are 
predominantly  urban  and  are  not  in  close 
touch  with  rural  conditions  ;  very  often 
too,  they  lack  any  real  knowledge  of  co¬ 
operative  principles.  They  have,  moreover, 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  societies,  and  so  long  as  collections 
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by  the  committee  agree  that  it  is  substan- 
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have  been  good,  have  not  troubled  them- 
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8  Ives  about  the  education  of  members  in  co¬ 
operative  principles.  Secondly,  they  are 
generally  busy  professional  men  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  visit  frequently  distant 
villages  to  supervise  and  instruct  societies. 
This  work  has,  therefore,  tended  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  bank’s  paid  staff  which  is 
often  inefficient,  badly  controlled  and  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  which  it  has  to  per- 
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[absolved  from,  blame.  It  has  failed  partly 
I  through  inadequacy  of  staff  and  lack  of 
technical  knowledge,  partly  through  want 
I  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  and  partly 
through  the  difficulty  of  getting  its  suggcs-,. 
tions  accepted  by  the. staff  of  central  banks 
over  which  it  has  no  control.  The  Gover- 
inor  acting  with  his  Ministers,  therefore, 
[cordially  welcomes  the  suggestion  of  the 
j  committee  to  relieve  central  banks  of  the 
I  responsibility  of  supervision  and  to  provin- 
I  cialisge  their  super visingvstaff.  This  ques- 
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tion  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  para¬ 
graph  22  below. 

Defective  Organisation. 

Among  other-  contributory  causes  of 
failure  to  which  the  committee  refer 
are  defective  organisation,  corruption, 
dilatory  liquidations,  a  paucity  of 
enthusiastic  honorary  workers,  insufficient 
Government  support,  the  hostile  attitude 
of  money-lenders,  insufficient  co-operation 
between  the  department  and  landlords 
and  the  tendency  to  treat  the  work  of  a 
society  as  a  mere  money-lending  business. 
The  illiteracy  of  the  rural  population  is  in 
the  committee’s  opinion  more  of  an  obstacle 
than  a  cause  of  failure. 

As  regards  defective  organisation,  the 
committee  point  out  that  societies  were 
started  in  places  where  there  was  no  suit¬ 
able  material,  simply  in  order  to  show 
progress  or  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  idle 
money  of  central  banks.  The  main  princi¬ 
ples  of  co-operation  were  not  adequately 
taught.  This  led  to  the  compulsory  liqui¬ 
dation  of  a  number  of  societies  and  to 
general  stagnation.  In  1924-25,  135 

societies  were  finally  wound  up.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  arrears  to  outstandings  of  primary 
societies  during  the  same  period  was 

was  higher  than  in 
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Other  major  province  except  in  Bengal,  and 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  percentage  in 
the  Punjab  which  was  4’5.  The  neeif  for 
constant  instruction  and  supervision  is  all 
the  greater  as  the  vast  majority  of  members 
of  village  societies  are  unable,  to  read  and 
write.  Unless  they  are  provided,  the  group 
secretaries  inevitably  become  all  powerful. 

The  society  loses  its  vitality  and  cohesion 
and  degenerates  into  a  disparate  body  of 
borrowers  with  no  sense  of  corporate  respon¬ 
sibility.  'The  way  is  thus  opened  to  corruption 
and  embci^iolement.  The  difficulty  hitherto 
has  been  to  find  a  member  of  a  society  who  is 
willing  and  competent  to  act  as  its  secretary. 
Government  agree  with  the  committee  that 
wherever  possible  a  member  secretary  should 
be  appointed  and  that  every  effort  should 
bo,  made  to  induce  school  teachers  to  take  up 
this  work.  So  far  they  have  held  aloof 
from  the  movement.  Once  they  join,  their 
assistance  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

Honorary  Workers. 

Goverument  recognise  the.  valuable  work  f 
which  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  hone-  '  ' 

rary  workers.  But  the  field  to  be  covered 
is  so  extensive  that  more  men  than  have 
hitherto  offered  themselves  are  required  to 
woik  as  missionaries  of  co-operation.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
co-opsratiou  is  becoming  a  highly  technical 


subject  and  more  must  not  be  expectea  oi 
honorary  workers  than  they  are  capable  of 
giving.  The  constant  supervision  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  societies  must  largely  be  done  by 
trained  departmental  men.  The  Governor, 
acting  with  his  Ministers,  agrees,  however, 
with  the  cotomittee  that  many  more  non* 
official  gentlemen  would  be  willing  to  assist 
if  the  department  were  to  explain  to  them  in 
a  friendly  way  how  they  could  make  them¬ 
selves  useful.  He  trusts  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  take  early  steps  to  remedy  this 
defect. 

For  reasons  which  have  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  the  department  has  hitherto  devot¬ 
ed  most  of  its  energies  to  the  development  of 
rural  credit  societies.  But  when  once  these 
societies  have  been  put  on  a  firm  basis  and 
the  principles  and  practice  of  co-operation 
have  become  familiar,  there  are  many  other 
directions  in  which  the  movement  can  ha 
usefully  extended.  It  can  help  agriculture 
by  organising  societies  for  the  supply  of  pure 
seeds,  improved  implements  and  manures, 
It  can  run  tube  wells  and  small  power 
sugarcane  crushers  and  can  organise^ 
well-boring  operations  and  cattle  insurance 
societies.  'The  important  but  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  consolidation  of  holdings  can 
be  taken  up.  Societies  for  the  supply  of 
milk  and  ghee  to  towns  can  be  organised. 
Experiments  in  some  of  these  directions 
have  already  been  tried  but  have  hitherto 
not  been  very  successful,  chiefly  because  the 
foundations,  of  co-operation  have  not  been 
firmly  laid. 


Cultivators’  Illiteracy, 


Co-operation  can  stimulate  the  growth 
of  education  and  industries.  The  illiteracy 
of  the  cultivators  is,  as  already  remarked, 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  teaching.  The  Governmeut  hope  that 
the  Compulsory  Primary  Education  Act  re¬ 
cently  passed,  will  add  largely  to  the  school- 
going  population  in  rural  areas.  But  that 
Act,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  have  the 
support  of  the  people,  and  the  co  operative 
movement  can  help  to  secure  this  support  in¬ 
directly  by  creating  a  desire  for  improvement 
and,  directly,  by  instituting  education  socie¬ 
ties.  Governmeut  agree  with  the  committee 
that  the  Education  and  Co-operative  depart¬ 
ments  should  concert  measures  for  the 
development  of  adult  education  on  the  lines 
which  have  proved  so  successful  in  the 
Punjab. 

Co-operative  organisation  is  even  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  cottage  industries 
than  in  that  of  agriculture.  There  are  at 
present  82  credit  societies,  of  which  about 


half  are  for  weavers  and  are  doing  useful  | 


work.  The  experiments  in  the  organisation 
of  societies  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
and  for  the  sale  of  finished  products  have 
not  been  successful.  The  committee  remark 
that  they  see  no  reason  why  primary  socie¬ 
ties  should  not  themselves  buy  the  raw 
materials  from  mills  or  wholesale  dealers 
and  distribute  them  to  their  members.  The 
Government  have  already  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  help  primary  societies  in  buying 
raw  materials,  Th^  have  empowered  so- 
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cieties  to  buy  through  tho  Stores  J:'ur- 
chase  Department  and  are  examining  the 
question  whether  it  will  be  better  for 
such  societies  to  deal  direct  with  the  Stores 
Purchase  Department  or  through  some  inter¬ 
mediate  agency  such  as  the  central  banks. 

The  committee  in  paragraph  59  recommend 
the  formation  of  Central  industrial  banks 
for  financing  industrial'  societies.  But 
they  have  not  examined  the  problem  in 
detail.  They  advocate  central  industrial 
banks,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  the 
ordinary  central  banks  are  afraid  to  finance 
industrial  societies,  which  are  remiss 
in  making  repayments.  The  Government 
will  examine  tho  question  further  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Registrar.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  recommend  that  Government 
should  give  more  help  to  industrial  societies 
and  should  undertake  tho  whole  cost  of 
supervision.  The  Government  recognising 
that  these  societies  are  at  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  need  special  supervision,  are 
prepared  to  give  further  financial  help. 

They  believe  that  once  the  difficulties  of 
organising,  educating  and  supervising  indus¬ 
trial  societies  which  are  very  considerable 
have  been  overcome,  there  will  be  appeoiable 
progress  as  has  been  the  case  in  other 
countries  and  other  provinces  in  India. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  Govern¬ 
ment  have  formulated  their  conclusions  in 
regard  to  questions  of  staff,  methods  of 
supervision  of  primary  societies,  assistance 
by  Government  officers  and  other  of  the 
more  important  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

PUOVISCIAL  B.\NKS. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  establishing 
a  provincial  co-operative  bank  the  com¬ 
mittee  state  that  they  realise  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem  but  think  that  a  start  may 
be  made  on  modest  lines.  Thev  would  begin 
by  confining  the  functions  of  the  bank  to 
the  control  of  interlending  between  central 
banks,  and  in  special  cases  to  tho  miking 
of  advances  to  central  banks.  They  pro¬ 
pose  that  later  on  the  bank  might  accept 
deposits. 

But  it  is  clear  from  tho  committee’s  re¬ 
marks  that  the  creation  of  a  provincial  bank 
to  discharge  these  functions  is  not  urgent. 

They  state  that  the  Registrar  at  present 
controls  interlending,  and  that  owing  to  his 
knowledge  and  means  of  getting  inform¬ 
ation,  ho  is  in  a  unique  position  to  do  so.  \ 
i  After  careful  -consideration  the  Govern  ’ 
i  ment  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  t 
'  present  a  provincial  bank  is  not  required. 

I  The  Oakden  report  has  shown  clearly  that 
I  the  crying  need  of  co-operation  in  this  pro- 
ivince  is  to  strengthen  and  revivify  the  pri- 
'mary  societies.  It  would  be  well  to  repair 
the  foundations  before  adding  a  superstruc 
ture.  Later  on  as  the  edifice  grows,  a  bank 
at  the  apex  may  become  necessary. 

' "  UO  ^ixci  '  w  A.V  W£I9 

lo  me,  the'-efore  to  differ  from  her.  It  is  an 
equal  pleasure  to  me  that  we  leem  to  be 
•oming  closer.  Ma7  God  give  her  long 
life  and  enable  her  to  witness  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Swaraj  for  which  she  and 
we  are  all  striving  and  for  the  achieve 
ment  of  which  she  is  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  anybody  in  perseverance  and  ceaseless 
efforts.*  - 
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Besant’s  New  Policy. 

Bombay,  Oct.  1. 

Deafening  cheers  greeted  Dr.  Annie 
Beaant  as  she  rose  to  address  the  huge 
cosmopolitan  gathering,  with  a  preponder¬ 
ating  Parsi  element,  assembled  in  the 
beautifully  decorated  Sir  Gowasji  Jehan- 
gir  Hall  this  evening  to  celebrate  her 
78 th  birthday  and  the  jubilee  of  her 
public  life,  under  the  auspices  of  nearly 
30  public  bodies,  iacluling  gtha  Bombay 
Provincial  Congress  Committee  and  the 
Swarajya  Sabha.  Speaker  after  speaker 
paid  glowing  tributes  to  Dr.  BesanPs 
services  to  India  and  to  the  world 
in  various  fields  of  life.  Besides  Mr. 
Jinnah,  who  presided,  speakers, 
including  Sir  Purshottamdas  Thakur- 
das,  made  a  pissing  reference  to  the 
efforts  now  being  made  at  Delhi  to  attain 
communal  concord. 

Dr.  Besant,  stressing  the  supreme  need 
of  unity  in  Indian  political  ranks,  in¬ 
cidentally  announced  that  she  had  pledged 
herself  and  her  paper  not  to  attack 
another  worker  in  the  same  cause, 
however  fundamental  their  political 
differences  Even  if  she  was  attacked  she 
was  determined  not  to  counter  attack  but 
to  retort  with  silence.  Wild  applause 
punctuated  this  declaration  of  Dr.  Besant, 
who  reciprocated  the  sentiments  contain¬ 
ed  in  Mr.  QandhPs  message  to  the  meeting 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present 
Mr.  Gandhi,  who  was  to  have  presided 
over  the  meeting,  had  se  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  messagd  which  was  read  out  at  the 
meeting  :  — 

‘  It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  Dr.  Be*ant*s 
birth  lay.  I  was  looking  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  the  Bombay 
meeti  ig,  but  what  are  maa*s  resolutions 
before  God*s  dispositions  ?  I  had  no 
notion  that  I  would  have  to  undertake  the 
penance  that  God  has  imposed  on  me. 

I  hope  that  the  meeting  will  forgive  me. 
But  although  I  shall  not  be  present  in 
body  I  shall  be  present  in  spirit. 

‘Dr.  Besant  is  a  world  figure.  It  is  no 
small  gain  to  India  that  she  has  adopted 
Bbarat  Mata  as  her  mother  and  dedicated 

hCiT  •  iii  »lvJ  to  Her  Sfet'Viijefi-  j" 

At  her  time  of  life,  when  people  would  be 
entitled  to  complete  rest  from  ^>11  toil,  she  ’ 
wi.h  amazing  energy  is  writing,  making 
speeches,  moving  about  and  hatching  ^ 
plans  for  India’s  deliverance.  Her  iudo 
mitabl  coura.e  in  face  of  all  odds,  her  I', 
great  organiiiug  power,  her  literary  and  f 
>rat  rial  gifts  and  many  other  qualities  t,. 
that  I  ould  name,  are  all  treasures  for  Ijrr 
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V  '  UNITY  CONFifiKENCE. 

Most  Critical  Stage  Passed. 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  WITHOUT 
DISCUSSION- 

DBS.HI,  Oct.  1. 

After  aa  adjournment  of  four  dayi, 
during  -which  the  Bubjects  committee 
was  buiy  in  discussing  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tions  the  Unity  Ooafereuce  sat 
at  5  o’clock  this  evening  in 
SuDgam  Theatre.  Owing  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  caused  by  the  long  adjourn¬ 
ment  several  representatives,  in  binding 


?i 


the  Metropolitan, 


Mr.  Chiutamani,  some 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  others 
who  had  come  from  distant  parts,  had 
left  for  their  places.  There  were  still  a 
large  number  present  and  some  new 
arrivf.ls  -were  added  to  their  num¬ 
ber.  Pundit  Moti  Lai  Nehru,  the 
presl^ient,  briefly  explained  the  delay 
in  b.mging  forward  the  draft  resolutions 
before  the  open  conference-  He  said 
that  these  resolutions  were  fully  and  at 
great  length  discussed  in  the  subjects  com¬ 
mittee.  He  said  that  the  subjects  commit¬ 
tee,  which  consisted  of  about  80  members, 
wis  fully  representative  and  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  that  body  must 
be  acceptable  to  the  open  conference 
and  since  these  resolutions  were  thorough¬ 
ly  discussed  by  that  body  he  considered 
that  further  discussion  on  these  was  su¬ 
perfluous-  Therefore  he  asked  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  conference  to  move  the 
following  resolution  from  the  chair  - 

‘This  conference  deplores  the  dissen¬ 
sions  and  quarrels  that  are  now  going  on 
between  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  several 
places  in  India  resulting  in  loss  of  life, 
burning  and  plunder  of  property 
and  desecration  of  temples.  The  confer¬ 
ence)  rjegards  them  as  barbarous  and 
contrary  to  religion.  The  conference 
tenders  its  warm  sympathy  to  the  suffe¬ 
rers.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  unlawful  and  irreligious  for  any 
person  to  take  the  law  int »  bis  own  hands 
I  by  wdT  of  retaliation  or  punishment- 
:  The  caufereuie  is  of  opinion  that  all 
;  differences,  no  matter  of  what  nature 
!  wha-tsoevex ,  should  be  referred  to  arbitra 
i  tio  1  and  if  that  be  impcssible  even  to  a 
court  of  law.* 

T  ie  resolution  was -passed  unanimously 
^  and  wi;hout  discussion.  The  next  reao- 
lutioo-  ^^hich  al«u  p?«'6'?d  u'-'anlaioujly 
'  disenssion,  rm  aa  iollc  ■ 

There  phall  be  a  central  national  psn- 
chayat  of  not  more  than  l5  persons  with 
power  to  organise  and  appoint  local 
represeuta dwes  of  the  different  communi¬ 
ties  toe  quire  into  and  settle  all  disputes 
and  differences,  Including  the  recent 
o  murrences  where  necessary  and  desirable- 
The  said  national  panchayat  shall  have 
power  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  for 
C3'ryinaf  out  this  resolution.  The  con. 
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ferenctf' appoints  the  followmg  to  aci  as 
the  central  national  panchayat  with 
power  to  ad  i  to  their  members  up  to  15 
and  coopt  local  representatives  as  addition 
^  menibers  Mr.  Sandhi  (chairman), 
Hakim  Ajmai  Khan,  Mr.  6-  K.  Narimaui 
(Parsee),  Dr.  g.K  Dutta (Christian),  Masted 
Sunder  Singh  Lyallpuii  (Sikh). 

In  putting  the  above  resolution 
the  vote  of  the  house  the  President 
said  that  it  was  ori,{iuaIly  proposed  to 
appom‘.i  15  members  to  constitute  the 
uationE^l  panchayat  but  at  present  only 
]  six  ware  appointed  with  power  to 
coopt  up  to  15  and  add  local  men  as 
occasion  might  arise.  Mariana  Abul 
Kalam  Azad’s  name  was  snggested  as 
a  substitute  for  Hakim  Ajmai  Khan 
Ml  cas.)  he  was  unable  to  attend  owing 
to  ill-health,  but  the  latter  had  agreed 
to  work  HO  far  as  his  health  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  subjects  committee  of 
the  conference,  was  lail  before  the 
conference  this  evening  and  further 
discuesion  was  adjourned.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  is  marked  in  the  agenda  of  the 
conference  as  no.  4.  Resolution  no.  I  was 
passed  on  the  first  day  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  : — 

With  a  view  to  give  effect  to  the 
gent  ral  principles  for  promoting  better 
relations  between  the  various  commu¬ 
nities  of  India,  laid  down  in 
reeolutioa  no.  1  and  to  secure  full  tole- 
i^lion  of  all  faiths,  religions  and  xeli- 
f.^%ui  practices,  this  conference  records  its 
’  Jnion— 

(a)  -That  every  individual  or  group 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  hold  and  give 
expression  to  his  or  their  beliefs  and 
follow  any  religious  practice  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feelings  of  others  and  without 
interfering  with  their  rights-  In  no  case 
may  Sfiofl  individual  or  group  revile  the 
founders*  holy , persons  or  tenets  of 
other  iaith  ; 

(i)  That  all  places  of  worship  of 
whatever  faith  or  religion,  shall  be 
considered  sacred  acd  inviolable  and  shall 
on  no  account  be  attacked  or  desecrated 
whether  as  a  result  of  provocation  or 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  saibilege 
of  the  same  nature.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  of  whatever  faith 


or  religion,  to  prevent  such  attack  or  dese¬ 
cration  as  far  as  possible  and  where 
such  attack  or  desecration  has  taken  place 
it  shall  always  be  promptly  condemned. 

(c)  (1)  That  Hindus  must  not  expect  that 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  cow  slaughter 
^  by  Muslims  can  or  will  be  stopped  by  the 
1  use  of  force,  resolution  of  a  local  body,  an 
i  Act  of  the  legislature  or  an  order  of  court,; 
I  but  only  by  mutual  consent,  and  must 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  Muslims  and 
t'  the  establishment  of  better  relations 
V  between  the  two  commuaitiev  to  create 
I  deeper  respect  for  their  feelings ; 
j  (2)  nothing  stated  in  the  above  clause- 
i  shall  unsettle  or  affect  any  local  custom 


any 
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j  or  agreement  between  the  two  com- 
j  munitiea  already  in  existence  nor  will 
1  it  authorise  cow  slaughter  in  a  place 
I  where  it  has  not  taken  place  before  ;[5, 
J  any  dispute  of  facts  should  be  settledH 
by  the  national  pauchayat  formed  under 
resolution  no.  3 ;  (3)  cow  slaughter  shall 
J  not  take  place  in  a  way  oflEeusive  to 
^  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Hindus; 

(4)  the  Muslim  members  of  the  con- 
\  ference  hereby  call  upon  their  co- 
'  religionists  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  reduce  cow  slaughter. 

(d)  (1)  That  Muslims  must  not  expect  to 
stop  Hindu  music  near  or  in  front  of  mos¬ 
ques  by  force,  resolution  of  a  local  body. 
an  Act  of  the  legislature  or  an  ordw 
of  the  court,  except  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent,  but  must  rely  upon  the  good 
sense  of  Hindus  to  respect  their  feel¬ 
ings;  (2)  nothing  stated  in  the  above  clause  I-:- 


group  IS  at^aberty  to  conveF. 
reconvert  another  by  argument  or  per¬ 
suasion  but  must  .  not  attempt  to  do 
so  or  prevent  its  being  done  by  force 
fraud  or  other  unfair  TnAATlA  o. 


shall  unsettle  or  affect  any  local  custom 
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or  agreement  between  the  two  communi¬ 
ties  already  in  existence  nor  shall  it  autho- 
rise  the  .playing  of  music  in  front  of 
mosques  where  it  has  not  been  played 
before.  Any  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
latter  shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to 
the  national  panchayat  formed  under 
resolution  no-  3  (3)  ;  The  Hindu  members  [  ^ 
of  this  conference  ca  l  upon  their  co. 
religionists  to  avoid  playing  music  before 
mosques  in  such  a  noauner  as  to  disturb 
con 'regational  prayers. 

(c)  (1)  That  the  Muslims  must  not 
expect  to  stop  by  force,  resolution  of 
a  local  body,  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  or  ' 

an  order  of  the  court,  except  by  mutual  [  ■  ' 

consent,  the  performance  oiartiot  the  [ 
playing  of  music,  including  the  blowing 
of  shankJias,  by  Hindus  during  worship  j 
and  ou  other  occasions  in  their  houses  or 
temples  or  public  places  at  any  time  j  5 
,ovon;f  tb.o  hoTj*ie  Q^.-t'i'noplo  ra  queution  >  ■? 
la  B'tuatt-u  iu  cliTfe  proximity  lo  a  ? 
aaosque,  but  they  should  trust  to  r 
the  good  sense  of  the  Hindus  to  .J 
accommodata  them;  (2)  nothing  stated  in  • 
the  above  clause  shall  upset  or  affect  auy  1 
local  custom  or  agreement  between  the 
two  cocnmnnities  already  in  existence- 
Any  dispute  on  facts  should  be  settled  by 
the  national  panchayat  formed  under  , 
resolution  no.  3. 

(/)  That  Muslims  are  at  liberty  to  chant 
azan  or  offer  prayers  in  their  owa  houses 
or  m  any  mosque  or  public  place  not  set 
apart  for  the  religious  observances  of 
auy  other  commua  ty. 

(p)  Where  the  slaughter  of  an  animal 
or  the  sale  of  meat  is  permissible  on 
other  grounds  no  objection  shall  be  takeia 
to  the  method  of  slaughter  whether  by 

nraH/'rt  .  /rk\  _ a.1- _ _ 


other  unfair  means  such  as 
*h0  offering  of  material  inducement. 
Persona  under  16  years  of  age  should 
not  be  converted  unless  it  be  along 
with  their  parents  or  guardians.  If 
any  person  under  16  years  of 
age  is  found  stranded  without  his 
parents  or^  guardians  by  a  person  of 
another  faith  he  should  be  promptly’^ 
handed  over  to  persons  of  his  own  faith, 
There  must  be  no  secrecy  about 
conversion  or  reconversion. 

(j)  That  no  conmunity  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  by  force  tho  construo 
tion  of  a  new  place  of  worship  by  *  ^ 
a  member  cf  another  community  on  his^ 
own  land,  but  such  new  place  of  worship  b 
should  be  built  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  existing  place  of  worship  of 
any  other  community. 


SUNDAY  SERMON. 
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ja/ka,  hell  or  zioni  ;  (2)  wherever  there  is 

any  dispute  regarding  the  sale  of  any  E  , 


kind  of  meat  in  a  particular  locality 
or  quarter  it  shall  be  referred  for 
gettlemfnt  to  the  local  panchayat. 

(7t)  That  every  individual  is  at  liberty 
to  follow  any  faith  and  to  change  it 
whenever  he  so  wills  and  shall  not 
by  reason  of  such  change  of  faith 
render  himself  liable  to  any  punish¬ 
ment  or  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  followers  of  the  faith  renounced 
by  him  ; 

(i)  That  every  individual 


In  place  of  the  Right  Reverend  Phra 
Sasana  Sophon,  Phra  Maha  Megha 
yesterday  preached  the  sermon  at  Wat  f  , 
Debsiriudr.  His  subject  was  the 
“  Fourfold  Knowldege  of  Discrimina- !  ‘ 

tion  as  to  what  is  useful  (gfiid'TiTyryt  cs)” 

At  the  outset  the  preacher  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  hearing  as  a- 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  es-r 
pecially  so  in  the  days  when  the  Doc-i  ■ 
trine  was  not  yet  reduced  to  writing. 
Nowadays  people  read  more  than  they  > 
hear.  Nevertheless  hearing  is  still  pro-  t;  ’ 
ductive  of  good  on  the  part  of  the,  , 
learner  in  that  it  helps  to  remove 
doubts  from  his  mind  in  what  he  has 
read  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  ^ 
I  hand  it  gives  him  a  clear  opportunity  : 

^1  of  concentration,  which  leads  to  the. 
purity  of  the  mind  which  is  again  as  ^ 
clear  as  the  water  below  the  surface.  ? 

The  preacher  then  proceeded  to  des- 
cribe  the  “Fourfold  Knowledge” 
namely  : — 

(1)  Satthaka  Sampajanna-.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  discrimination  of  what  is 
useful  and  what  not,  so  that  one  ' 
may  perform  only  those  things  that  ? 
are  useful.  Utility  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  is  that  which  ^ 
is  desirable  along  the  good  path. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  perform  all  good 
acts,  but  one  has  to  choose  only  those 
suitable  or  beneficial  to  one’s  purpose. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  second 
principle. 

(2)  Sappaya  Sampajanila:  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  discrimination  as  to 
what  utility  is  suitable  in  practice.  To 
illustrate  this  the  preacher  quoted  the 


’^i  popular  sayings as  for 
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instance  the  damage  to  be  expected 
when  assistance  is  accorded  a  thief ; 

-11  meaning  giving  shelter 

to  a  beast  of  prey  thus  bringing  about 

harm  to  one’s  own  life  ;  UQU? 

giving  a  pair  of  specta- 
^  cles  to  the  blind  and  a  ring  to  the 
I  handless,  which  obviously  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  the  said  recipients. 

These  first  two  sections  of  the  Four¬ 
fold  Knowledge  are  not  sufficient  since 
one  has  to  travel  about  on  business  or 
for  pleasure  or  deal  or  associate  with 
others.  The  application  of  the  third 
principle  is  obvious. 

(3)  Oochara  Sampajaiiria :  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  discrimination  as  to  the 
utility  of  travelling  and  the  danger 
in  consequence  thereof.  It  does  not 
become  one  to  frequent  such  places  as 
are  productive  of  vice  such  as  the 
grog  shop  unless  on  business.  By  doing 
so  one’s  reputation  is  aflFected,  to  say 
j  nothing  of  the  bad  habit  that  may 
j  come  about  unconsciously.  The  path 
I  of  the  mind  should  also  be  directed 
I  to  what  is  noble.  It  is  harmful 
jto  indulge  in  evil  thoughts.  These 
three  principles  having  been  adhered 
to  it  is  only  natural  that  glory  as  of 
fortune  in  wealth,  position,  popularity 
and  happiness  may  be  attained.  But 
these  only  belong  to  the  world  and  do 
not  last  for  ever.  '•  Vanity  has  a  fall” 
may  be  truly  applied. 

(4)  Asamvioha  Sampajanna:  Know¬ 
ledge  of  discrimination  whereby  one 
is  not  given  to  indulge  in  worldly 
glory.  As  Goodness  is  the  root  of  all, 
therefore  one  should  perform  what  is 
only  good,  having  nothing  in  view  as 
an  expected  reward.  This  will  come  of 
itself  at  the  opportune  moment. 
This  fourth  principle  is  the  real 
essence  of  Buddhism. 
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scendeutal(  happiness  is  OwwiU 

lijJJ  (Nirvana  is  the  best  of  all 
happiness). 

The  first  virtue,  i.  e.,  of  good  health, 
can  be  cultivated  in  two  ways :  by  care 
ones  body,  to  which  the  preacher 
^  referred  in  his  last  discourse,  and 
by  the  avoidance  of  sinful  actions 
such  as  the  taking  of  life  and  doing 
harm  to  others,  the  reaction  of  which 
bringing  on  of  corporal  unhap- 
*  •  tc  one  as  the  result  of  Karma 

(Causation  or  action  whose  result 
follows  one  as  the  wheel  follows  the 
foot  of  the  beast  of  burden  or  one’- 
own  shadow  which  follows  one  every¬ 
where.) 

The  second  virture,  i.  e ,  of  content- 
■Nj  ment,  can  be  cultivated  by  the  help  of 

Vl^Jj  (the  resistance  against  all  greed, 
covetous  desire ).  One  who  is 
contented  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  rest  his  body  and  mind  with 
a  view  to  concentrating  on  some 
other  higher  qualities.  Therefore 
j  it  is  the  best  of  all  earthly  riches. 
The  first  and  second  virtues  are  within 
our  control ;  but  since  one  does  not 
live  singly  in  this  world  his  happiness 
must  also  be  derived  from  the 
exterior.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
third  virtue,  i.  e.,  Intimacy  or  friend¬ 
ship.  There  is  one  section  of  DJiarma 
which  teaches  the  relations  between 
friends.  They  are  four  in  number  : 
VITU  (donation,  that  is  alms-giving  or 
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doing  a  good  turn);  (Pleasant 


•  '  ^  ,  ‘iij  S 
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speech);  (Being  of  service  to 

others) ;  (Social  equality).  A  ny- 

body  possessing  these  qualities  may  be 
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feUNDAY  SERMON. 


In  delivering  his  second  Sunday 
sermon  yesterday  the  Right  Reverend 
'  ^Phra  Sasana  Sophon  dealt  with  the 
JjFour  Great  Virtues  (UJJJKJJJ  cf)  leading 
.  to  happiness.  Those  which  lead  to 
;  mundane  ('l?^ntJ)  happiness  are  three 


0  in  number  worded  in  the  following 
stanzas ; — 


lljjji  ?^-|m  (Good  Health  is 

the  best  of  blessings) ; 

(Contentment  is  a  possession  better 
1:^  than  riches)’ dsJJl  (Intima¬ 
cy  or  friendship  is  the  best  of  rela- 
;'^^:^tions )  and  that  which  leads  to  traii- 


:■;  )  considered  to  be  better  than  relatives, 

.  ■  Even  the  Lord  Buddha  himself  re- 
■00'-  sorted  more  to  the  help  of  others  than 
,  j  to  His  own  relatives  in  the  dissemina- 
tion  of  the  doctrine.  In  fact.  His  re- 
-I  latives  were  not  His  first  converts.  It 
:^‘^|was  only  after  others  had  joined  up 
that  they  began  to  revere  Him 
and  to  follow  His  path, 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  virtue, 
i.  e.,  of  Nirvana,  the  preacher  said  that 
it  was  highly  difficult  to  define.  It 
is  a  state  of  most  perfect  in¬ 
ward  peace  realised  only  by  those 
who  have  attained  it.  However. 

it  is  the  complete  destruction  of 

(  covetous  desire  ) ;  tnJ!  (  anger  ) 

( indulgence  in  worldly  delusions  ).  To 
achieve  this  end  one  has  to  be  well- 


■J.'  ■  '-V" 


i''  . 


versed  in  Traisikkha  namely  pi?)  (moral 

J 


culture)  (mind  culture)  and 

(wisdom  which  leads  to  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  transcendental  powers).  t  j -  v- ^ 


"^he  next  sermon  wll '  W  deliiTeredf 

by  Phra  Maha  Meglia  in  the  absence  j 
of  the  Lord  Abbot,  who  is  proceeding 
to  his  home  at  Jolburi  in  order  to 
preside  over  an  ordination  of  new 
I  candidates. 

The  attendance  yesterday  was  abou 
1 300  persons.  _ _ 


IS 


l^tate  more 

ministration 
And  indeed  how  can  Siam  proceed 
with  her  modernising  work  of  reor-"^^ 
ganisation  and  reform  unless  she  has 
an  efficient  Administration  ?  To  keep 
pace  with  the  West,  the  East  must 


expecfed  orthe  ■  - _ - _ 

than  in  other  States  1  ^  precocious. 

certainly  the  discussion  that  has 
irnf^pp  ..  ijggQ  going  on  in  these  columns  on  the 


question  of  mixed  marriages  has  been 
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IGKOK  TIMES,  MOND. 


SIAM’S  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


V.  V.  A.  writes  in  the  Samaggi 
Sara : — 

The  present  Reign  has  not  been 
idle.  It  has  recovered  national  auto¬ 
nomy.  It  has  restored  national  finance. 
iThe  Budget  has  been  balanced,  and 
hat  not  by  a  foreign  loan  but  by 
jtrenchment.  Retrenchment !  What  a 
rrible  word  it  sounded  then,  and  now 
hat  an  admirable  thing  it  is  recog- 
sed  to  have  been  !  Admirable  in  giv- 
g  the  Government  a  lesson — that  of  ! 
bnomy;  more  admirable  still  in  giving  4 
le  nation  a  timely  warning — that  of  ^ 
le  limited  possibilities  of  an  official 
ireer,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
ae  younger  and  future  generations  to 
ook  to  other  vocations  as  well.  To 
the  Siamese  people.  Government 
service  shall  no  longer  be  the  only 
avenue  of  life.  Both  the  nation  and 
the  State  will  benefit  by  this. 

Retrenchment  has  rid  the  Civil 
‘Service  of  undesirable  elements. 
Superfluous  posts  and  incompetent 
officials  are  gone.  It  now  remains  for 

reform  to  make  it  efficient.  Nor  is 
reform  in  this  or  in  any  other  respect 
being  neglected  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  Last  year  we  learnt  that 
‘  a  Civil  Service  Law  was  under  consi¬ 
deration,  which  was  intended  to  provide 
foi  the  admission  into  the  Government 
service  of  persons  properly  qualified 
for  the  posts  allotted  to  them.’  This 
year  we  learn  that  the  Law  has  been 
drafted,  but  is  not  yet  ready  for  pro¬ 
mulgation.  Next  year  we  shall  no 
noubt  learn  that  it  has  come  into  force. 

^  The  Law  will  be  one  of  fundamental 
importance.  It  will,  as  the  King  put 
It,  be  '  a  means  of  benefiting  and  im¬ 
proving  the  general  administration  of| 
the  country.’  la  the  absence  of 


have  a  competent  Civil  Service. 

But  over  and  above  the  written 
’ —  the  quotation  is  from  a  recent 
British  report—'  the  Civil  Service,  like 
every  other  profession,  has  its  unwrit¬ 
ten  code  of  ethics  and  conduct  for  which 
the  most  effective  sanction  lies  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Service  itself.  The 
first  duty  of  a  Civil  Servant  is  to  give 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  State  at  all 
the  times  and  on  all  occasions  when 
the  State  has  a  claim  upon  his  services.  |^; 
A  Civil  Servant  is  not  to  subordinate 
his  duty  to  his  private  interests 
but  neither  is  he  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  where  his  duty  and^ 
his  interests  conflict.  Practical  rules  ^ 
for  the  guidance  of  social  con-  ■ ' 
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Legisla^re,  the  Executive,  and  with. 
1  the  Civil  Service,  assumes  greatej 
importance  than  it  otherwise  woulc 
fl-ve.  la  a  new  and  centralisec 


W  J  HUUiai  con-^t., 

j,  duct  depend  as  much  upon  the  instinct 
D  and  perception  of  the  individual  as 
upon  cast-iron  formulas;  and  the 
surest  guide  will,  we  hope,  always  be 
found  in  the  nice  and  jealous  honour  , 
of  Civil  Servants  themselves,’  T 

The  principles  of  conduct  for  Civil  t , 
Servants  cannot  be  better  enunciated  ; 
.and  if  they  are  quoted  here  it  is  in  the 
'belief  that  their  perusal  by  readers  of  !|:  i 
jthe  Samaggi  Sara,  the  majority  of  '0 
j:iwhom  either  are  or  are  to  become  Civil 
(Servants,  may  giv'e  nourishing  and  !  k 
wholesome  food  for  thought— thought  0 
:that  will  be  translated  into  action. 

The  power  to  serve  must  include 
jphysica],  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
power. 

To  the  students  in  England  no  re¬ 
commendation  need  be  made  with  re- 
Ijgard  to  the  care  of  the  body.  They  i 
|should,  however,  bear  in  mind  the 
^virtue  and  value  of  moderation,  and 
must  at  all  cost  avoid  all  excesses, 
especially  the  occidental  excesses  of 
alcoholism,  into  the  traps  and  snares 

of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  fall,  and, 
when  once  fallen,  it  is  so  exceedingly 
difficult  to  rise  and  make  good  one’s 
escape. 

The  care  of  the  mind  requires  closer 
attention.  It  does  not  suffice  to  read 
books  and  pass  examinations.  Life  must 
be  studied ;  people  observed ;  know¬ 
ledge  of  men  acquired.  Common 
sense  is  as  essential  to  official  as  to 
private  life.  Without  it,  success  is 
I  just  sound  and  no  substance. 

Moral  well-being  is  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tend.  It  may  be  premature  for 
^tudents  to  think  or  talk  of  marriao^e 
. ’ 


of  great  interest.  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  only  con¬ 
tributor  who  could  in  any  way  be  said 
to  speak  from  experience  or  with  any  ! 
degree  of  conviction  was  vehe-  i 
ment  against  such  marriages.  But 
a  romantic  will  always  be  a  roman-  [ 
tic  :  he  will  always  have  his  way,  no  f 
matter  where  it  may  lead  him.  He  t'* 
should  be  reminded,  however,  that  he 

i 

cannot  have  it  both  ways.  He  cannot ! 
expect  to  have  at  once  private  hap¬ 
piness  and  public  success.  If  he  seeks 
happiness  in  a  mixed  marriage,  he 
must  not  complain  if  he  finds  obstacles 
in  his  career.  No  one  can  ever 
claim  that  mixed  marriages  are  for 
the  good  of  the  Service.  The  contrary 
is  evident  in  war-time  and  is  also  true 
in  peace-time.  A  Siamese  official 
who  marries  a  woman  of  a  different 
race  and  religion  impairs  his  social 
strength  to  serve  the  State,  and,  in 
this  way  and  to  this  extent,  fails  in  his 
duty  as  a  good  Civil  Servant,  For 
‘  a  Civil  Servant  is  not  to  subordinate 
his  duty  to  his  private  interests,  but 
neither  is  he  to  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
^  tion  where  his  duty  and  his  interests 
conflict.  ’ 

Lastly,  there  must  be  spiritual 
strength  to  serve.  What  does  the  Civil 
Servant  work  for  ?  If  it  be  for  bread 
and  butter,  a  time  will  come  when  his 
appetite  will  be  satiated.  Should 
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it  be  for  ambition — that  thirst 
]  after  terrestrial  vanities  —  the  quest 
might  be  vain  and  the  seeker  go 
;  empty  away.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  were  guided  by  a  mere  sense 
of  duty,  he  might  lack  spontaneity^ 
and  initiative.  Bnt  if  he  worked  for^ 
self-satisfaction,  out  of  a  sense  of  self- 
regard,  self-respect,  self-esteem,  ani; 
ideal,  a  source  of  inspiration  would 
spring  up  and  draw  him  on  higher, 
and  higher  into  that  realm  of  good  con- ' 
science  where  one  works  for  work’s 
sake  and  one  serves  for  service’s  sake. 
;^For  ‘practical  rules  for  the  guidance  of  - 
j  social  conduct  depend  as  much  upon 
the  instinct  and  perception  of  the;' 
individual  as  upon  cast-iron  formulas;^ 
'Vv^^and  the  surest  guide  will  always  be 
nund  in  the  nice  and  jealous  honour  ‘ 
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..  ,  '  3  ’  ilV  of  Civil  Servants  themselves  ’ 
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DEBSIRINDR  MONAS¬ 
TERY. 


A  SUNDAY  SKR310N. 


The  first  sermon  of  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  delivered  on  a  Sunday  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Phra  Sasana  Sophon, 
Lord  Abbot  of  Debsirindr  Monastery, 
was  given  in  the  hote  yesterday  and 
was  largely  attended  by  officials.  These 
ranged  from  an  Under-Secretary  of 
State  in  rank  to  an  ordinary  clerk  and 
represented  almost  all  Ministries.  It 
was  a  good  effort,  and  the  afternoon 
was  quite  a  lovely  one.  Outside 
perched  on  a  wall  was  a  tourist  artist 
busily  sketching — surrounded  by  a 
number  of  boys  (lukait  wat),  while 
inside  the  Lord  Abbot  was  busy 
directing  the  congregation  to  seats 
on  the  carpets  and  mats.  Women 
and  girls  of  the  parish  also  gather¬ 
ed  in  number,  and  it  was  very 
cool  indeed  in  that  hote.  Soon 
after,  almost  all  the  monks  in 
residence  at  the  Monastery  took  their 
places.  The  Lord  Abbot  mounted 
the  pulpit  and  commenced  by  saying 
the  Church  has  received  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  have  sermons  preached  on 
Sunday  with  every  sympathy.  If 
the  step  should  prove  successful  then 
sermons  will  be  preached  throughout 
Siam  on  Sundays.  But  the  hote  in 
this  monastery  will  not  give  sufficient 
accommodation  should  everybody  make 
up  their  minds  to  attend.  Their 
policy  in  future  would  be  to  main¬ 
tain  interest  in  the  movement  be¬ 
cause  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
is  such  in  regard  to  duty  that 
interest  usually  slackens  after  some 
time.  More  merit  would  be  attained 
if  they  would  attend  sermons  in  face 
of  sun  and  rain  because  they  are  not 
made  of  wax  or  clay  to  be  melted  by 
heat  or  water.  The  idea  of  providing 
moral  teaching  on  Sundays  is  wel¬ 
comed  because  officials  are  free  from 
their  ordinary  duties  on  that  day.  The 
Lord  Buddha  is  an  all-merciful  Being 
who  set  forth  His  teaching  to  save 
us  from  all  dangers  bodily  and  other¬ 
wise.  A  being  born  into  the  world 
is  not  free  from  worldly  suffer¬ 
ings.  He  would  deal  for  the  day 

with  the  four  great  pillars  (WUD)  on 
which  we  may  lean  for  safety. 

A  person  standing  without  something 
to  lean  upon  may  fall  after  some  time 
in  one  direction  or  another.  A  single 
place  to  lean  upon  helps  him  greatly, 
but  given  four  such  pillars  things  are 
so  much  better.  That  is  the  reason  | 
why  a  child  is  provided  with  an  enclos- 1^ 


ed  chair.  Grown-up  people  without 
moral  teaching  have  nothing  to  lean 
upon. 

The  four  pillars  are :  (2)  w 

(Consider  or  ponder  be¬ 
fore  partaking);  (2)  | 

(Consider  or  ponder  before! 
enduring) ;  (3) 


j  The  second  pillar  may  be  thus 
defined :  In  relation  to  the  body 
have  sickness  and  suffering  and 


A. 


( Consider  or  ponder  be¬ 
fore  avoiding);  (4)  W'SlSmimUflQ'U 

(Consider  or  ponder  before 
withdrawing. 

The  first  pillar  forms  what  is  called 

tJj:ri15‘  Wearing  apparel,  food, 
shelter  and  medicine  are  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  because  no  one  can  say 
that  he  can  do  without  them  once 
born  into  the  world.  Really  speaking 
shoes,  hats  and  umbrellas  may  not  at 
all  be  necessary  for  a  healthy  person. 
Watches  are  not  at  all  necessary  to 
!  those  who  do  not  have  to  regulate  their 
routine  busines.s  on  time.  Hence  the 
Order  and  the  laymen  also  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  four  uses.  If  well  under¬ 
stood  it  will  be  all  for  one’s  good, 
To  go  against  what  is  really  necessary 
is  to  go  in  for  pretty  clothing  not  in 
keeping  with  the  season,  such  as  warm 
clothing  for  the  warm  season  and 
scanty  or  frail  clothing  for  the  cold 
season.  Food  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  hunger  and  not  partaken 
of  in  excess.  Those  dying  from 
gluttony  do  not  deserve  pity  or  sym¬ 
pathy  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  use  food.  A  house  is 
meant  to  shelter  one  against  the 
elements  of  the  weather  and  other 
dangers  such  as  wild  beasts.  To 
build  a  pretty  and  costly  house  one 
has  to  look  at  one’s  means.  It  is 
useless  to  go  in  for  a  beautiful  house 
when  one  has  insufficient  money 
for  other  necessities.  The  best  of 
food  is  only  relished  when  it  is  in 
the  mouth  or  throat.  Some  people 
yield  to  the  least  cravings  of  their 
mouths  for  the  flesh  of  bird  and  fish 
[when  they  could  do  without  them 
and  hence  kill  unnecessarily  to  ap- 
Ipease  their  desire.  The  idea  of  mixing 
medicine  with  alcohol  or  opium  brings 
bad  habits  in  its  train  and  the  gain  to 
be  derived  is  less  than  the  damage  to 
be  expected.  Food  and  drinks  must 
be  partaken  of  after  due  examination 
has  been  made  of  them.  Clothing  and 
footwear  should  be  cut  properly  to 
ensure  good  fitting. 

■  ^  H.'  "  '■  ■■■ 
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mentally  we  may  have  to  bear  with 
many  aggravations.  In  regard  to  the 
body  we  must  all  realise  that  we  are 
not  free  from  the  possibility  of  illness. 
To  worry  unnecessarily  over  ill¬ 
ness  does  not  help  us  to  get 
better  quickly.  Those  in  attendance 
on  us  soon  get  disgusted  if  we  worry 
for  no  good  reason  and  complain  in  a 
foolish  manner.  Some  bed-ridden 
people  commit  a  sin  by  ordering  in  a 
moment  of  impatience  that  those  of 
their  inferiors  who  move  about  in 
the  sick  chamber  should  be  knock¬ 
ed  on  the  knuckles.  Those  who 

i  realise  sickness  to  be  natural 
may  yet  smile  in  their  sufferings. 

’  Some  people  when  about  to  embark 
on  some  festival  or  sport  get  annoyed 
unnecessarily  if  the  weather  interferes 
with  their  preparations  as  though  rain 
at  that  time  were  something  unnatural. 
Enlightened  people  will  only  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  to  mental  aggravations  we  should 
never  believe  tale-bearers  before 
finding  out  the  real  position  of  affairs. 
Besides  a  criticism  levelled  at  us  some¬ 
times  is  to  our  benefit,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  reform  ourselves  before 
!it  is  too  late.  If  we  are  told 
certain  things  which  are  not  true 
we  should  not  heed  them.  For  instance 
if  someone  says  “  You  are  a  dog.”  As 
we  know  that  we  are  not  dogs  we 
should  not  feel  hurt  or  angry.  The 
person  who  says  it  to  us  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  he  has  everything  to  lose. 
Beware  of  gossiping  people  and  heed 
them  not.  It  never  pays  to  be  offended 
by  a  madman  because  he  has  no  control 
over  his  actions.  When  we  build  a 
bridge  or  said  for  the  benefit  of  others 
it  is'a  sign  that  apart  from  enjoying 
our  wealth  we  divide  our  happiness 
with  those  who  have  need.  The  best 

ii  people  on  this  earth  of  ours  are 
I  those  who  have  no  tempers.  Hot- 
;  tempered  individuals  have  only  to 
'suffer  themselves.  A  man  without 
;  perseverance  in  this  matter  is  not  a 
J  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  definition  of  the  third  pillar 
'  is  thus :  Travelling  is  often  necessary; 
and  care  should,  therefore,  be  exercised 
to  avoid  dangers  of  the  road.  We 
have  to  beware  of  our  footsteps  and 
keep  clear  of  mad  dogs  or  dangerous 
people.  Try  always  to  look  for  a  safe 
road.  Even  Our  Lord  Buduha  and  His 
disciples  adhered  to  the  same  principle. 

The  fourth  pillar  teaches  us  to  with¬ 
draw  from  insensate  desire,  anger, greed 
and  worldly  delusion.  We  should  not 
nui'se  anger  or  hatred  in  our  hearts 
for  if  we  do  such  feelings  are  bound 
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disaster  in  their  tr¥in! 
3ore  are  three  dangerous  channels 
itei  which  we  should  withdraw. 

are  (To  covet  for  lust  of 

)'(n) ;  t JJJi:  (To  be  angry  and  venge- 

1)  and  (To  do  foolish  things 
rough  ignorance).  The  last  evil  may 
3  instanced  by  shooting  birds  for  no 
aason,  or  tying  crackers  to  a 
og’s  tail  and  tiring  them  afterwards 
or  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  animal. 
'(,’hese  three  evils  bring  about  the 
Vorst  happenings  in  life.  The  Great 
PVar  itself  was  caused  by  them.  When 
:ee  of  them  one  is  really  at  peace  of 
l  ^ind. 

The  above  teaching  is  based  on  life, 
'^jy  Our  Lord  Buddha,  who  was  a  great 
hilosopher,  and  if  we  abide  by  such 
^iaching  we  are  sure  of  salvation. 

^  _ . 

It  is  on  account  of  His  great 
mercy  that  He  has  established  the  four 
pillars  for  our  welfare.  He  kept  on 
teaching  till  His  death  through  His 
great  wisdom,  purity  of  mind  and  com¬ 
passion  with  the  view  of  relieving 
human  suffering.  Let  the  Dharma  be 
the  rule  of  life  for  all  present  in  this 
bote.  Sundays  are  meant  for  our  bodily 
rest  and  those  knowing  Dharma  also 
obtain  rest  for  their  souls.  Some  there 
are  who  instead  of  resting  go  out 
shooting  on  Sundays  to  commit  sin 
and  refuse  rest  to  their  bodies.  Moral 
teaching  is  essential  for  the  peace 
of  both  body  and  mind.  Dharma 
is  the  proper  abode  for  all  souls,  so 
why  not  cultivate  it  and  build  such 
abodes  for  your  soul  ?  The  people  in 
ancient  days  observed  the  Wan  Phra 
iioly  days)  for  moral  instruction  and 
fasting.  Dharma  abodes  only  cost 
efforts  for  good  on  your  part.  When 
you  have  both  the  abode  for  your  body 
and  that  for  your  soul  you  will  be 
quite  happy. 

From  what  we  could  gather  the 
congregation  were -much  impressed 
by  the  sermon.  There  is  every  likeli¬ 
hood  that  next  Sunday  the  bote  of 
Debsirindr  Monastery  will  again  be 
filled.  Sermons  will  be  delivered 
there  each  Sunday. 


SUFFRAGE  FOR  SIAM 
IS  PLANNED  BY-KING 
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By  HAROLl)  N.  DENTfY. 
Continued  from  Page  One. 


health,  the  number  of  interviewers 
was  restricted  to  four. 

The  King  met  the  press  represen¬ 
tatives  at  3  o’clock  in  the  sitting 
room  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid’s  es¬ 
tate,  four  miles  from  here.  This  sit- 


i^.r  ting  room,  a  vast  hall  on  the  second 
floor  overlooking  the  rolling  lawns  of 
'  jthe  estate,  and  magnificent  with  I 
Hapestries  and  paintings,  is  the  gen- 
‘  '  eral  lounging  room  of  the  royal  [ 
party.  Two  young  boys  of  the  Siam¬ 
ese  party  were  playing  in  the  billiard 
room  down  the  corridor.  Queen  Ram- 1 
baibarni,  in  warm,  soft  brown,  sat  I 
at  one  side  with  her  mother.  Princess  I 
ISvasti.  1 

j  Prince  Svasti,  elderly,  genial  and! 

Jshrewd,  first  received  the  members  [ 
'^•of  the  press  as  they  were  presented! 
by  Ralph  Hayes,  secretary  of  the! 
Committee  of  American  Friends  of! 
Siam,  The  Princess  in  turn  presented! 
them  to  his  Majesty.  King  Prajadhi-I 
pok  returned  their  bows  and  shook! 
hands  with  each,  immediately  estab-l 
fishing  the  note  of  dignified  democ-l 
racy  which  characterized  the  whole! 
meeting. 

The  King  was  dressed  entirely  ini 
brown,  with  a  perfectly  tailored 
lounge  suit  of  Donegal  tweed,  a  soft- 1 
collared  shirt  and  a  knitted  vest. 

“Shall  we  go  into  my  study?’’  he 
asked,  when  the  presentations  were 
completed. 

He  led  the  way  into  a  small  library 
opening  off  the  sitting  room,  mo¬ 
tioned  the  interviewers  to  seats  and 
sat  down  with  knees  comfortably  c, 
crossed  alongside  a  huge  fireplace  of  p,  , 
carved  wood. 

Then  he  suggested  that  the  affair 
be  entirely  informal  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  began.  It  became  evident  im¬ 
mediately  that  the  scope  of  the 
King’s  interests  and  knowledge  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  for  the  conversation 
roamed  from  the  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  King’s  desire  to  see  , 
Babe  Ruth  knock  out  home  runs; 
from  Charlie  Chaplin’s  genius  to  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  in  Siam.  The  King 
was  intensely  alert  and  his  flashing 
eyes  gave  no  hint  of  the  ailment  for 
which  his  left  eye  will  be  operated 
upon  next  week.  He  batted  back  his 
answers  to  the  questions  as  if  he  en-  1 
joyed  it  thoroughly  and  smiled  and 
laughed  repeatedly. 


i  There  was  humor  besides  what  the 
Interview  itself  afforded.  The  con- 
jVersation  was  interrupted  by  a 
wrong-number  telephone  call.  Hard- 
’y  had  the  conversation  begun  when 
the  phone  at  the  King’s  elbow  began 
to  ring  insistently.  Mr.  Hayes  picked 
up  the  receiver  and  answered. 

“Is  this  the  garage?’’  demanded 
harsh  voice  at  the  other  end. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Hayes.  “This  is  his 
Majesty’s  study.” 

The  King  joined  in  the  smile. 

Questions  Sent  in  Advance. 

The  newspaper  representatives! 
eager  to  hear  the  King’s  views  on^ 
government,  had  prepared  several 
questions  and  had  them  submitted  ] 
to  the  King  in  advance.  After  the  ^ 
interview  it  was  learned  that  one , 
court  official  had  felt  that  the  ques- ' 
tions  might  embarrass  the  King,  but  | 
Prince  Svasti  looked  them  over, 
laughed  and  said,  “Oh,  they’re  all 
right.  He’ll  answer  them.” 

So  the  first  question  asked  of  the 
wa,s  this; 

^WilF  your  Majesty  discuss  your  i 
principles  of  government,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  absolute  mon¬ 
arch  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  | 
subjects?” 

“In  the  first  place,”  the  King  re¬ 
sponded,  in  perfect  and  fluent  Eng-  j 
lish  with  little  accent,  “in  Siam  the 
Kin?  doesn’t  recognize  in  himself  | 


I  divine  right.  From  olden  - - 

j  the  King  of  Siam  has  been  the  fa 
I  ther  of  his  people.  In  fact,  the  old  ■ 

I  word  for  King,  chosen  when  the 
people  won  their  independence  and 
adopted  the  name  ‘Thai’— ‘Free’— for 
themselves,  was  ‘Father  of  the  coun-  ? 

try.’  Perhaps  you  would  like  the  'F- 
Siamese  for  that.  It  is  Po  Muang. 

“That  has  always  been  the  concept  *■ 
in  Siam— that  the  King  is  the  father 
of  his  people  and  that  he  treats  them 
as  children  rather  than  as  subjects. 

Indeed,  ‘subjects’  is  not  quite  the 
right  word.” 

The  monarch  went  on  to  discuss 
the  functions  of  his  office  imperson¬ 
ally,  talking  of  “the  King”  in  the 
third  person  as  any  professor  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  might  in  addressing 
a  class. 

“The  duties  of  the  King,  of  course, 
are  to  help  the  people;  to  govern 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  happy.  The  King,  like  the  fa- 
ther  in  a  patriarchal  family,  is  to  be  :■ 
obeyed.  That  is  the  relationship —  J' 
like  a  father  and  his  son.  The  fa-  ^  . 
ther  advises  the  son  what  is  the  f  y 
right  thing  to  do  and  he  expects  the  f 
son  to  obey.  r  " 

‘‘The  _  obedience  that  the  King  re-  • ' 
ceives  is  the  obedience  of  love,  not  - 
of  fear.  It  is  quite  without  disci¬ 
pline.  And  I  assure  you  that  it 
works  like  that  in  Siam,  even  in 
this  modern  day.” 

The  King  was  asked  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  was  the  highest  aim  of  gov- ' 
ernment. 

“The  aim  of  government  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happiness  of  the  greatest ! 
number  of  people,”  the  King  replied.  ■ 

“We  cannot  aim  perhaps  for  the 
happiness  of  everybody.  That  would 
be  impossible.  But  we  can  aim  for 
the  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
Iber.” 

One  question,  which  had  been 
framed  with  some  misgivings,  was 
as  to  whether  the  Individual  might 
[  not  enjoy  more  freedom  under  a 
monarchy,  with  only  one  ruler,  than 
in  a  democracy,  with  many  rulers. 

The  King  perhaps  felt  that  as  guest 
of  a  democracy  he  should  not  discuss 
that. 

“The  best  form  of  government,”  he 
said  tactfully,  “is  the  one  which 
suits  the  people  who  live  under  it.” 

The  King  entered  upon  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  American  industry  and  in¬ 
vention  in  answering  a  query  as  to 
what  interested  him  most  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“I  am  interested  most,”  he  said, 

“in  American  scientific  discoveries 
and  mechanical  inventions.  I  am 
very  keen  to  see  some  of  your  big 
industrial  concerns,  such  as  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company’s  plant  at 
Schenectady,  and  the  Ford  plant.  I 
shall  try  to  arrange  something  like 
I  that  further  on. 

“I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  progress  of  America  and' 
its  labor-saving  devices,  which  make 
living  more  easy  and  comfortable.”  , 

He  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  he  might  introduce  such  de-< 
vices  in  Siam,  but  added  that  Slam 
already  had  adopted  many  of  them. 

As  the  King  spoke,  his  manner  re¬ 
vealed  affection  for  his  people  and 
pride  in  their  qualities.  He  spoke 
of  the  Westernization  of  Siam  and 
told  why  he  believed  it  had  given  " 

Siam  many  benefits  without  under¬ 
mining  Siam’s  native  culture. 

“Our  slogan  is  ‘to  adapt,  not  to 
adopt,’  ”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

“’The  Siamese  are  an  adaptable 
people.  They  accept  new  ideas  read¬ 
ily,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  ^ 
not  let  go  of  the  old.  They  are  very  ' 
good  at  combining  the  ideals  of  the 
West  and  the  East.  The  modern  ■ 
ideas  that  they  have  received  have 
not  changed  the  relationship  of  the  ■ 

King  and  his  people,  and  that  rela-  ■ 
tionship  is  good  for  Siam. 

“When  ideas  are  presented  to  us  ; 

I  we  pick  and  choose  what  is  best  for  f 
I  us  instead  of  adopting  them  whole-  ■ 

[sale.  We  have  done  that  with  West-i 
I  ern  science  and  education  with  great !  ' 
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’  success.  Bangkok  is  a  mixture  of 
;  Orient  and  the  West.  It  is  a  blend 
'  that  is  happy.” 

'  The  conversation  drifted  on  to  re- 
,1  ligion.  He  explained  that  in  his  youth 
he,  like  other  young  men,  had  served 
as  a  Buddhist  monk  for  four  months, 

}  becoming  adept  in  his  religion. 

<1#  ‘‘One  of  our  principles  is  that 
;fdo  not  say  that  one  religion  is  bet- 
;j  ter  than  another,”  he  said.  All  re¬ 
ligions  are  the  same.  We  do  not  look 
down  upon  any  religion.  We  allow 
our  people  to  choose  the  religion  they 
like  best. 

‘‘Our  conception  of  religion  is  to 
teach  people  to  do  good.  It  does  not 
matter  what  one  calls  the  God  in 
whose  name  one  does  good.  Western 
influence  accords  well  with  Bud¬ 
dhism.” 

King  Prajadhipok  has  done  muc., 
-to  Westernize  the  educational  system 
,!  of  Siam  and  he  expressed  the  belief 

■  that  Western  influence  had  had  only 
:  a  good  effect  in  his  country. 

‘‘It  opens  up  the  people’s  minds,” 

■  he  said.  ‘‘They  want  to  know  all 

■  about  new  Western  ideas  and  inven- 
,  tions.  We  advise  them  to  meditate 
,  over  these  new  ideas  and  not  adopt 

them  unless  they  are  sure  they  will 
"  be  beneficial,  and  that  is  what  they 
T  do.” 

The  Westernizing  process  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  women  of  Siam  adopt¬ 
ing  costumes  more  like  those  of 
European  women  and  even  of  bob¬ 
bing  their  hair. 

‘‘But  that  has  been  a  success,  too,” 
said  the  King,  laughing  heartily.  ‘‘It 
is  becoming  to  them.  They  look 
i  pretty.  So  altogether  the  Western 
'  influence  has  been  good.” 

,  King  Prajadhipok  told  of  the  inter- 
j  est  the  Siamese  took  in  American 
motion  pictures  and  laughed  in  pleas¬ 
ant  retrospect  over  Charlie  Chaplin 
in  ‘‘City  Lights,”  which  he  saw  in 
his  own  private  motion  picture 
theatre  at  Ophir  Hall. 

He  was  drawn  into  a  description  of 
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its  extraterrit™mlprr^ 
in  Siam  in  1920  and  revising  the 
treaty  by  which  Siam  was  limited  to 
charging  an  import  tariff  of  3  per 
example  was  followed  by 
the  European  nations. 

.  “All  Siamese  are  grateful  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  said,  ‘‘for  being  the  first  to 
grant  us  our  freedom.” 

The  King  declined  to  discuss  Amer¬ 
ican  women,  remarking  that  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  them,  but 
he  volunteered  that  the  women  of 
Siam  were  free— not  confined  to  their 
homes  as  are  the  women  of  so  many 
Oriental  countries,  and  that  Siamese 
girls  were  studying  in  the  law  and 
medical  schools  of  Bangkok.  He  told 
of  Siam’s  excellent  railroad  system 
and  its  great  nrogress  in  aviation, 
of  a  new  prison  being  built  according 
to  the  best  Western  standards,  of 
merciful  treatment  of  criminals  and 
of  Siam’s  freedom  from  the  Increase 
of  crime  which  has  afflicted  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  recent  years.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  keen  interest  in  many  phases 
of  American  life. 
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in  recent  days.  We  have  been  aston- 
ished  by  their  number,  by  the  re¬ 
search  they  involve  and,  occasionally. 


by  the  wealth  of  fanciful  detail  they 
Kfc' '5  contain! 


Likes  American  Football. 

“After  my  operation,  if  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful,”  he  said,  ‘‘we  probably  shall 
go  to  New  York  and  visit  the  the¬ 
atres.  I  wish  to  see  a  baseball  game, 
too.  I  would  like  to  see  Babe  Ruth 
play.  I  prefer  American  football  as 
a  game,  but  this  is  not  the  season, 
is  it?” 

The  interview  ended  and  the  King 
bowed  his  visitors  from  the  study. 


“For  the  kindly  and  hospitable  at¬ 
titude  of  the  press  we  are  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  we  can  say.  In  that  we 
find  a  reflection  of  the  friendliness 
toward  my  country  that  has  been  so 
happily  evident  since  we  have  crossed 
your  border.  And  if  I  may  venture, 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  leave  a 
word  with  you,  it  is  a  hope  that  you 
may  build  even  more  firmly  upon 
the  strong  foundation  you  have ;  that 
this  free  press  that  has  developed  in 
America  may  contrive  not  merely  to 
record  contemporary  happenings  with 
accuracy  and  good  taste,  but  to  con¬ 
stitute  as  well  an  instrumentality  that 
will,  in  ever  greater  degree,  make 
for  understanding  and  tolerance  and, 
at  last,  peace  among  the  nations.” 

While  members  of  ^he  Siamese 
royal  party  were  busy  with  their 
preparations  for  the  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  tomorrow,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  will  exchange  formal 


State  calls,  Westchester  County  resi- 
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the  government  of  Siam  and  dis-  i':*| 
closed  that  his  brother.  Prince  Pari-f 
batra,  who  is  governing  the  kingdom 
in  his  absence,  would  make  a  full  re¬ 
port  to  him  each  month  while  the 
;King  is  in  America  and  that  the  King 
, himself  would  make  the  decisions 
and  govern  by  cable  whenever  prob¬ 
lems  of  importance  outside  the  rou¬ 
tine  arose.  This  Summer  he  hopes 
to  converse  with  his  brother  in 
Bangkok  by  wireless  telephone. 


Explains  Judicial  System. 
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The  King  told  in  considerable  de- 
’  tail  of  the  judicial  system,  with  its 
■(  appellate  and  supreme  courts,  much 
•  like  our  own,  except  that  there  is  no 
:s  trial  by  jury,  and  said  that,  although 
in  theory  all  justice  derived  from  the 
King  and  that  he  could  set  aside  any 
judicial  decision,  he  almost  invariably 
accepted  the  court’s  action.  He  told 
how  Siam  is  divided  into  provinces, 
each  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  of  how  these  prov¬ 
inces  in  turn  are  divided  into  depart- 
J  ments.  Large  centres  have  municipal 
'  governments.  Then  he  disclosed  his 
plans  for  the  granting  of  suffrage  to 
;  his  people. 

‘‘We  are  planning  a  new  municipal 
law  to  experiment  with  the  fran- 
, .  chise,”  he  said.  ‘‘Under  this  law  the 
:  people  would  be  permitted  to  elect 
.  some  of  their  municipal  councilors. 

It  is  not  yet  a  law,  you  understand. 

It  is  just  a  project  now. 

‘‘It  is  my  opinion  that  the  begin- 
^  ‘i  ning  of  suffrage  should  be  in  the 
municipalities.  I  believe  that  the 
people  should  have  a  voice  in  local 
affairs.  We  are  trying  to  educate 
them  up  to  it. 

‘‘I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  have  parliamentary  government 
until  the  people  have  learned  to  ex- 
l^yercise  the  franchise  through  experl- 
ence“n  local  government.”  > 

;  “  This  granting  of  political  rights  to 
/i  his  subjects  was  to  be  on  his  own  iQj 
I  initiative,  the  King  made  clear. 

.  ‘‘In  Siam,”  he  explained,  ‘‘any  new 
I  ■■  movement  must  come  from  above, 

6“  not  by  pressure  from  below.” 

^  King  Projadhipok  expressed  great 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  for 
II  takep  Jhe^piU^iye  in  aban 


Prince  Svasti  was  awaiting  them  in 
the  sitting  room  and  he  chatted 
agreeably  of  many  things,  including 
the  two  other  absolute  monarchies— 
those  of  Abyssinia  and  Afghanistan. 

Queen  Rambaibarni  and  her  moth¬ 
er  meanwhile  were  seated  on  a  great 
divan.  The  King  strolled  in  and  re¬ 
joined  the  party.  Prince  Svasti  pre- 

isented  the  reporters  to  the  Queen 
and  her  mother.  The  Queen,  poised 
but  with  a  hint  of  shyness  in  her 
mien,  wore  a  nut-brown  silk  ensem¬ 
ble,  with  a  long,  full  skirt  and  a  short 
jacket.  She  is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
Orient  and  she  is  charming  as  well. 

She.  too,  returned  the  bows  of  the 
reporters  and  extended  her  hand. 
She  had  been  looking  out  across  the 
windswept  lawn. 

‘‘It’s  bad  golfing  weather,”  she  ob¬ 
served. 

Her  mother.  Princess  Svasti,  re¬ 
ceived  the  presentations  with  the 
same  poised  modesty.  She  has  been 
suffering  from  a  cold,  from  which 
she  is  almost  recovered,  but  the 
Queen  remarked  that  Prince  Amora- 
dat  Kridakara,  Siamese  Minister  to 
Washington,  was  ill  of  cold  today. 

‘‘We’ve  been  having  quite  an  epi¬ 
demic,”  the  King  commented. 

The  newspaper  representatives 
wished  tlis  g  speedy  and  com¬ 

plete  recovery  from  the  cataract 
which  is  threatening  his  left  eye,  and 
hoped  that  the  King  and  Queen  both 
woud  enjoy  their  visit  in  America. 

Prince  Svasti  accompanied  them  to 
the  main  floor  of  the  huge  house. 

‘‘You  know,  we  like  being  in 
America,”  he  said.  ‘‘We  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  Americans  regard  us  af¬ 
fectionately.” 

Formal  Statement  Issued. 


1: 


¥ 


I 


Before  he  bade  the  reporters  fare- 
well.  Prince  Svasti  presented  to 
them  a  formal  statement  issued  by 
the  King  commenting  on  American 
newspapers.  It  was  as  follows: 

‘‘One  of  the  outstanding  impres¬ 
sions  received  by  any  visitor  to  the 
United  States  is  that  of  an  omni¬ 
present— if  not  always  omniscient- 
press.  Everywhere  and  immediately 
the  power  and  virility  of  your  press 
are  obvious.  More,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  country,  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  an  important  factor  in 
affecting  the  daily  life  of  the  nation 
and  in  directing  the  current  of  public 
opinion.  ,  ,  . 

‘‘Possibly  I  should  not  confess  that 
the  Queen  and  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in,  and  sometimes  not  a 
little  amazed  at,  the  sheaves  of  cut- 


dents  were  perfecting  plans  for  the 
official  reception  at  White  Plains 
next  Saturday. 

It  could  not  be  learned  tonight 
whether  the  death  of  King  Prajad- 
hipok’s  brother  would  interfere  with 
the  White  Plains  reception  and  the 
one  scheduled  for  New  York  City 
May  4,  although  it  was  definitely  an- 
;  nounced  that  the  Washington  recep¬ 
tion  would  be  held  as  planned. 

Mayor  Frederick  C.  McLaughlin  of 
i  White  Plains  announced  the  person- 
j  nel  of  several  subcommittees  to  as- 
isist  the  general  reception  committee, 
j  composed  of  James  B.  Thomas, 

!  Henry  R.  Barrett  and  Reginald  P. 
(Ray.  They  are  as  follows: 

I  Police  and  Military  Committee — Captain  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Lucas,  chairman:  Captain  Sylvanus 
Purdy,  aide. 

Finance  Committee— J.  Crawford  Stevens, 
chairman;  John  Burling,  H.  B.  Vincent, 
Harry  S.  Hamilton,  John  F.  Krepps  and 
Archibald  K.  Bowes. 

Ushers  Committee— Thomas  J.  Foley,  chair¬ 
man:  John  W.  Lumbard,  H.  Claude  Hardy, 
Loren  S.  Spoor,  H.  C.  Atwater,  Nelson  B. 
Schmidt  and  Matthew  E.  Lynaugh. 

Music  Committee-^.  Dale  Diehl  and  Mrs. 

Caroline  Beeson  Fry,  co-chairmen. 
Construction  Committee— Frank  S.  Bache. 
Floral  Committee— Mrs.  Albert  D.  Frost,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Contemporary  Club. 
Decorations  Committee— John  Rosch,  chair¬ 
man. 

Press  Committee— Walter  V.  Hogan  and 
Charles  B.  Forbes. 


The  reception  is  scheduled  to  begin 
at  3:30  P.  M.  Saturday  in  the 
stadium  of  the  White  Plains  High 
School. 


'V.t  . 
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wing  as 

appeared  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers: 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  a  sermon  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  yesterday 
i,  £  morning,  said  profanity  was  being  shunned  by  an 
increasing  number  of  people,  and  that  the  end  of 
it  was  near  at  hand.  He  gave  credit  for  the  in¬ 
creased  reverence  for  holy  names  to  the  Holy 
Name  Society  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  friend  who 
helped  to  keep  the  evil-confederated  Edin¬ 
burgh  Conference  from  speaking  out  the 
truth  regarding  the  Romish  Church  and 
who  has  called  this  same  wicked  political 
organization  “A  sister  church.”  Presby¬ 
terians  throwing  sops  into  the  lap  of  the 
“Mother  of  harlots!”  tell  it  not  to  the  sons 
of  John  Knox  or  John  Calvin. 


PRAJADHIPOK’S  VISIT  TO  JAPAN’S  BUDDHA. 


Associated  Press  Photo. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Siam  Leaving  the  Huge  Bronze  Statue  at 
Kamakura,  Where  Both  Burned  Incense  and  Prayed. 


The  Future  of  Christian  Missions 
in  India.  . 

[In  our  last  month’s  issue  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul  the 
[well-known  Indian  thinker  explained  the  value 
[to  his  country  of  Christian  Missions  because 
of  their  care  for  the  lives  of  the  fifty  millions 
of  outcastes  despised  alike  by  all  except  a  few 
[reformers  in  both  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  com¬ 
munities  of  India.  To-day  he  turns  to  a 
different  side  of  the  Christian  witness.] 

It  is  now  opportune  to  turn  to  a  totally  dif-| 
ferent  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  work  of  the 
Christian  Missions  is  by  no  means  confined  to| 
theupliftof  theDepressed Classes.  Christianity j 
is  deliberately  presented  to  the  higher  strata  of 


society  right  up  to  the  top.  India  has  alreadyl 

a  glorious  history  of  religious  expression, j 
in  word  as  in  deed,  in  teaching  as  in  life.j 
For  forty  centuries  there  has  been  an  almost 
I  uninterrupted  succession  of  prophets  and  de-j 
votees  who  have  handed  on  the  torches  ofj 
spiritual  light  from  generation  to  generation. 

What  need  then  of  yet  another  religion,] 
especially  as  its  roots  and  traditions  are  from! 
outside  India  ?  It  might  be  of  benefit  for  the 
Depressed  Classes,  but  where  is  the  call  for  it| 
for  the  others  ? 

The  missionary’s  justification  is  one  and 
one  only ;  and  that  is  “Jesus  Christ.’’  The 
Missionary  has  learned  something  of  “Jesus 
Christ”,  and  that  knowledge  constrains  him  to 
this  conviction,  that,  whatever  else  the  Hindu 
on  the  Moslem  may  have,  and  howsoever  highly 
valuable  that  may  be,  he  ought  to  know  Jesus 
Christ.  This  may  sound  like  pride  or  fana¬ 
ticism :  missionaries  have  often  been  accused 
of  either  or  both  ;  here  and  there  are  some^^-^. 
who  have  degenerated  in  that  direction.|;j3 
But  the  conviction  of  missionaries  as  to 
the  need  of  man  to  know  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
conditions  and  in  all  ages  is  amply  justified,  if 
we  examine  the  thesis  dispassionately. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  for  it  perhaps 
is  the  response  that  India  instinctively,  most 
naturally,  has  made  and  is  making  to  Jesus^^fl 
Christ. 

Ever  since  India  got  access  to  the  medium  of^®® 
the  English  language,  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the;?^® 
spread  of  English  education  through  the  land 
there  has  been  an  increasingly  reverent 
cognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Master.  It  is^'®S^ 
surprising  how  this  recognition  was  never^SX 
permanently  affected  even  by  the  iniquities 
those  who  claimed  to  be  of  His  religion.  The-^'^^^ 
heart  of  India  cannot  help  responding  to  whatrS®  ^ 
is  truly  great  and  noble.  v-:;,  ' 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  again  and  again  ^ 
a  reaction  against  such  influence.  The  AryaE%- 
Samaj,  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  phasesPll  !  . 
of  nationalism  have  had  seasons  of  anti-te|S 
Christian  activity.  These  were  inevitable  and 
even  healthy.  There  is  nothing  like  opposition  ^  ’ 

to  promote  the  quality  of  any  work  or  service,  ^ 

1  But  India  could  not  long  refrain  from  respon-k  .  ® 
ding  to  what  is  fundamentally  akin  to  the  best|^:®^ 
|ln  her  own  spirit  and  discipline. 

- — - 

.  The  missionary’s  task  is  to  bring  a  know- 
ledge  of  Jesus  Christ  to  individual  men  and>‘^''^  .  „ 
women  in  the  most  friendly  and  fair  way  pos- 
sible.  With  such  feelings  he  approaches  men 
and  women.  The  attitude  is  one  of  respect  and  .V>1;  V 
friendship  ;  not  that  of  a  benefactor  or  patron.  0M:’  ' 
Nor  can  it  be  that  of  a  propagandist.  The  ideal  ■ 
example  is  William  Miller  of  Madras  Christian  ^ 
[College.  He  was  not  interested  in  “victories” 
for  his  religion,  nor^Jji_ad^ions  to  a  com 


t^i^See  too  the  injustice  of  Islam  ;  we  are  given 
^  .  What’s  our  fault 


half  the  share  of  a  brother 
in  this— rtnrf  even  then  we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  ourselves.  We  will  not  be  imparted 
high  education  as  the  boys  are  imparted, 
rather  we  shall  be  confined  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  house;  so  that  we  are  checked 
from  the  free  natural  enlightenment.  We  are 
I  weak  and  delicate  bodied  admittedly,  and 


growing  weaker  day  by  day,  still  we  are  notfrj 
allowed  to  come  and  go  out  of  the  house 


What  a  sanitorium  an  Indian  house  is,  is  an 
-  fj  open  secret,  where  is  no  proper  arrangement 
•Vj  of  light  and  air.  We  have  no  place  in  society,^’*'-' i 


neither  in  politics  nor  in  any  religious  rituals. 


M 


'll  In  fact,  for  what  GOD  has  created  us  we 
understand  not.  Are  we  simply  made  to 
:■  quench  the  lust  of  men  ?  We  have  no  voice 
?si‘'  even  in  marriage — our  parents  are  our  sole 
S  masters,  they  do  us  whatever  they  like.  They 
'■i  may  hand  us  over  to  anybody  they  choose,  as 
if  we  were  chattels.  Indeed  we  are  nice 
IP  present  to  both  who  bestows  and  who  receives. 
Take  my  own  case,  for  example.  I  was 
‘  married  when  I  was  a  mere  child  not  more 


than  ten  years  of  age  and  my  bridegroom  was 


'a  man  of  fifty  quite  ignorant  and  utterly 
j  illiterate.  My  consent  was  never  taken,  ra- 
'-  '■Ither,  I,  in  spite  of  the  Indian  custom  of  brides 
"'■’I being  silent,  flatly  refused  to  give  my  handsfxfel 


'  Ito  him.  But  alas  !  not  the  slightest  heed  was 


,'<^^’''vDaid  to  me.  I  was  married  and  married  with 


*$(lthe  old,— older  than  my  father  himself.  Quite 
'^^contradictory  was  the  case  of  my  sister,  seven 


years  older  than  me,  was  married  with  a  boy 


of  fifteen.  Now  judge  ;  how  can  we  not  go 
''  -'1  astray  ?  My  husband  was  not’satisfied  by  me 


which  justifies  such  an  insult  towards  the 
feminine  folk.  Should  I  not  prefer  death  than 
to  lead  a  dishonourable  life  ?  I  have  written 
several  letters  to  the  Editor,  The  Lahore, 

who  challenges  to  be  advocate  of  Islam,  re¬ 
garding  our  grievances,  but  they  instead  of 
giving  satisfactory  reply  kept  continually 
silent.  I  like  to  be  converted,  but  I  fear  if  I 
embrace  Christianity  I  shall  be  confined  in  the 
strict and  other  members  of  my  family 
would  make  mouth  at  me.  I  cannot  be 
Christian  so  long  I  have  no  shelter  other  than 
my  own  home.  I  believe  there  are  many  such 
girls  and  ladies  who  undergo  the  same 
difficulty  as  myself.  I  hope  to  be  excused  for 
my  outspokenness,  for  I  cannot  refrain  from 
being  frank. 

Can  you  make  any  solution,  dear  Editor?  If 
so,  when  you  will,  please. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Mrs.  I.  M. 


i  V  i  nor  he  satisfied  me,  yet  for  the  fashion’s  sake 
0  he  kept  many  concubines.  Recently  again  he 


has  married  a  girl  of  my  age.  I  now  believe 


he  would  make  the  number  complete.  Besides 

K  these  what  justification  has  he  to  accord  me 
harsh  treatment.  Woe  to  the  girls  who  are 
sacrificed  by  the  hands  of  their  own  parents, 
and  curse  to  the  parents  who  sell  their 
daughters,  for  wealth  and  pride.  I  like  not  to 
remain  with  him  any  longer  nor  I  like  to  be 
Muslim  any  more.  I  even  damn  the  religion 


M 


A  GREAT  EGYPTIAN  OF  OLD. 


The  Egyptian  Macarius  was  born  about  the 
year  300  and  lived  for  ninety  years.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  felt  called  of  God  to  leave  the 
terrible  wickedness  of  the  later  Roman  world 
and  retire  into  the  wilderness  to  serve  Christ. 
But  such  service  was  not  only  the  service  of 
secret  prayer  in  his  call.  His  brethren  in  the 
wilderness  were  ever  seeking  his  advice. 
Constant  visitors  came  to  him  for  help  and 
teaching,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  God  gave  him 
rare  gifts  of  healing  and  of  conquering  evil 
spirits,  and  he  was  made  a  priest  that  he  might 
better  serve  the  Church  of  Christ.  So  constant 
were  the  visitors  that  he  dug  a  tunnel  from  the 
back  of  his  desert  cell  to  an  inner  cave  where 
he  could  slip  away  for  secret  prayer  when  his| 
life  in  God  needed  renewal. 


Ill  the  year  373— the  year  in  which  the  great 
[Athanasius  died,  the  life  of  the  fathers  in  the 
Iwilderness  was  rudely  broken  up  by  order  of 
[the  Emperor  Valens,  and  Macarius  the 
[Egyptian  with  his  friend  Macarius  the 
I  Alexandrian  were  banished  to  an  island  with-^ 
^  out  one  Christian  inhabitant.  The  result  of 
their  coming  there  was  that  the  temple  of  the 
^  idols  was  turned  into  a  church  and  the  people 
instructed  and  baptized  with  great  rejoicing 
by  the  two  fathers. 

The  homilies  of  Macarius  which  have  come 
I  down  to  us  in  Greek  are  very  sinple,  straight 
'  forward  advice  about  the  spiritual  life;  Often 
they  took  parabolic  form  like  the  preaching  of 
his  Lord  and  Master.  He  preached  these 
sermons  in  an  age  when  at  least  three  great 
controversies  were  going  on  in  the  church  in 
Egypt,  But  his  addresses  pay  no  heed  to 
controversies,  they  have  but  one  subject,  the 
relation  of  the  soul  with  God.  We  print  one  of 
them  that  Egypt  1600  years  later  may  hear 


WOxMEN’S  VOTE  m  PERSIA. 


PARLIAMENT  SHOCKED  BY 
THE  SUGGESTION. 


The  Supporter.s  of  woman  suffrage  should 
be  gratified,  says  the  Teheran  coi-respondent 
of  “■  The  Times,”  to  learn  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  Persia's  present  trials  and 
troubles,  where  the  ex-Shah  has  raised  his 
standard  and  civil  wat  is  loose,  a  champion 
of  the  woman's  cause  has  b.een  found  in 
the  Persian  Mejliss.  This  none  other  than 
Hadji  Vakil  el  Eooy,  Deputy  for  Hamadan, 
who  on  AugiLst  3  astonished  the  House  by 
an  impassioned  defence  of  women's  rights. 

The  Mejliss  was  quietly  discussing  the 
Bill  for  the  next  election,  which  takes 
place  in  the  autumn,  and  had  reached 
the  clause  declaring  that  no  woman  shall 
vote.  Discussion  on  a  proposition  so  ob¬ 
vious  seemed  unnecessary,  and  the  House 
shivered  when  the  Vakil  el  Eooy  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  declared  roundly  that 
women  possessed  souls  and  rights,  and 
should  possess  votes. 

Now  Vakil  el  Eooy  has  hitherto  been  a 
serious  politician,  and  the  House  listenetl 
to  his  harangue  in  dead  silence,  unable  to 
decide  whether  it  was  an  ill-timed  joke  or 
a  serious  statement.  The  orator  called 
upon  the  Ulema  to  support  him,  but  sup¬ 
port  failed  him. 

The  Muj  tehid,  whom  he  invoked  by  name. 


^,t)Tu^es  could  cleat  witn  caaefs 

Turkish  and  French  citizens,  but  that,  too, 
under  the  supervi.sion  of  French  consuls 
Or  (Irogmans.  The  piviieges  thus  conced¬ 
ed  to  Fiance  were  confirmed  and  extended 
at  the  expense  of  Turkish  sovereignty  by 
six  further  charters  between  1535  and  1S61. 


- ^  - ixi  »  v/ja-A-v*.  by 

.1  .  r  r  ,  r-.ici  place,  and  solemnly  declared 

once  more  the  voice  of  one  of  her  faithftll  [that  be  bad  never  in  a  life  of  misfortune 

n  o  fl  nic  o  o  c*  rv  •!  1 ......  .; 


had  bis  ears  assailed  by  such  an  impious 
utterance.  Nervously  and  excitedly  be 
denied  to  women  either  souls  or  rights, 


Christians  of  old 

_  ueiiiea  ro  women  eitner  souls  or  rights, 

Why  the  Holy  Scripture  was  qiven  US  bri  Goct'  dwlared  that  such  doctrine  would 
„  .  ,  .  .  ,  mean  the  downfall  of  Islam.  To  hear  it 

As  a  king  writes  letters  to  those  upon  whom  !  filtered  in  the  Parliament  of  the  nation 
,  .  ,  ^  ^  ,  .  .  . ,  I  made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  The 

tie  Wishes  to  confer  patents  and  special  gifts,  ’  deric  sat  down,  and  the  Mejliss  shifted 
j  ,  I  uncomfortably  in  its  seats, 

and  signifies  to  them  all,  endeavour  to  come  . 


Venice  and  England  Next. 

A'enice  and  England  were  the  fir.st  for¬ 
eign  powers  after  France  to  obtain  similar 
exterritorial  rights  for  their  citizens  in 
Turkey.  Then  came  Austria  (1718),  Den- 
mark  (1750;,  Prussia  (1761),  Spain  (1783), 
u'j  United  States  (1830),  Belgium  (1838)  and 
■ii  Greece  (1855;. 

;■  As  long  as  Turkey  was  powerful  and  the 
number  of  foreigners  living  in  Turkey  was 
only  small,  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
capitulations  on  Turkey’s  national  exist¬ 
ence  and  development  could  not  become 
quite  apparent. 

The  situation  became,  however,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  with  a  weakened  Turkey,  and 
with  thousands  of  foreigners  living  in  the 
country  without  paying  taxes  and  with¬ 
out  being  submitted  to  Turkish  sover¬ 
eignty.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
1  position  was  an  extremely  humiliating 
{  one  for  the  Turks.  Besides,  it  deprived 
j  them  of  every  chance  of  economic  devel- 
)  opment.  The  great  powers  also  did  not 
I  allow  Turkey  to  raise  the  custom  duties 
beyond  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  An  ad- 
I  ditional  3  per  cent,  was  granted  only  tem¬ 
porarily  to  finance  the  reforms  in  Mace¬ 
donia. 

They  also  did  not  allow  her  to  form 
any  monopolies  besides  those  of  tobacco 
and  salt.  They  maintained  their  own 


The  presideut  put  the  clause  iu  its 

Quicklv  to  me  thst  VOU  mav  rerpjvp  from  m**  and  asked  the  official  re- 

quiUKi.v  LU  me  iiidi  you  may  receive  irom  me  porters  to  make  no  record  m  the  journals 

royal  gifts;  and  if  they  do  not  come  and  House  of  this  unfortunate  incident, 

receive  them  they  will  be  none  the  better  off  for  turVl^with^relfef  to  tL^SSon^of 
having  read  the  letters,  but,  on  the  contrary  I 

— ^  —  _ .  1  r  «  .  I  Grvn  1 « 


^stoffices  at  Constantinople  'fund  other 

eve^mla^a  foreign  ship;ping  was 

exempted  m  Turkish  ports  from  ffees  and 

native  ships  we?e 
Dayman  Turkish  citizens  had  to 

obLatin!,  T®  tax  and  had  many  other 
’  ti’OJfi  Which  the  foreign  resl- 
of  th  f*'®  f'^'eu’Pted.  In  addition  many 
of  the  foreigners  assumed  in  a  rather 

ma^P?a  rTfh  haughty  way,  the  role  of 

thus  were  made  to  feel  r 
themselves  mere  slaves  In  their  own  ' 
PPt  in  a  situaUon  7 
where  they  could  not  develop  their  re-  ^ ; 
sources,  finance  their  reform  movement 
or  compete  economically  with  foi-elgn 
lesidents  and  foreign  countries.  ; 


are  liable  to  be  put  to  death  for  not  choosing 
to  go  and  be  honoured  by  the  King’s  hand  ; 
So  God,  the  King,  has  sent  to  men  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  His  letters,  declaring  by  them 
that  they  shonld  pray  to  God  and  believing 
should  ask  and  receive  a  heavenly  gift  of  the 
substance  of  His  Godhead  ;  for  it  is  written 
that  we  should  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature" 

But  if  a  man  will  not  come,  and  ask,  and 
receive,  he  is  none  the  better  off  for  having 
read  the  scriptures,  but  is  rather  liable  to 
death,  because  he  did  not  choose  and  receive 
from  the  heavenly  King  the  gift  of  life,  with¬ 
out  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  immortal 
life,  w’  ‘ 


iMCElEBIIAIES 


Abolition  a  National  Ambition. 

The  abolition  of  the  capitulations,  es-  ■ 
tablishment  of  a  state  of  affairs  based  on  v 
international  law,  and  acquisition  of  j ' 
economic  independence  and  of  fiscal  and 

equality  between  Turkish  citizens  “  ' 
and  foreign  residents,  had,  of  course  ?  ' 

fi^ran"  thfTurkl  ideal 

The  Turkish  institutions  will  have  to 

nre  foreign  residents,  who  , 

are  as  a  class  more  enlightened  and  ex- 
than  the  natives.  This  can  not  fall  i- 
effect®on‘®®th^  stimulating  and  bettering  r  ' 
Turkey  in  !  : 


REJOICES  AT  ABOLITION 
CAPITULATIONS. 


.  /  - - ...  idi  October  22.— Tur 

ihich  IS  Christ.  To  whom  be  glory  for  '^^^p  celebrating  “the  aJsollsh 

ever.  Amen.  great  nation- 


AIMS  AT  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


CONSTANTINOPLE.  October  22.-Tur- 


al  enthusiasm  and  big  meetings. 

Capitulations  are  grants  of  rights  of  ex- 
territoriality  accorded  by  different  Tur- 

Turkev*^  foreigners  living  in 

J.  They  do  not  constitute  an  act 
of  submission,  as  the  name  implies.  Their 
foundation  was  laid  at  a  time  when  Tur- 
key  was  at  the  summit  of  her  power.  The 
n  1535  to  France  as 

1635  to  1697^0^  ships  coSId'^isit^T^S?’ 

the  French  flag 

ties,  and  placed  them  hevnn^i  pp," 

fh"e"  w^e"’“afe^"ed^^r  1' 

fhemselVes  Turkish 


INDIAN  mikl 

BOMBA  7,  DECEMBER,  29  1918. 

3  A  CHRISTIAN  SADHU.  * 


In  his  notable  book  “  Is  India  Civilized  ?  ”  which 
^  we  reviewed  recently,  Sir  John  Woodroffe  severely 
I  criticises  the  foreign  Christian  Missions  in  India. 
7,  Many  instances  might  be  given,  he  says,  of  the 
5  exploitation  of  Christianity  in  support  of  political 
i  interests.  He  quotes  the  author  of  “  Conflict  of 
Colour  ”  who  writes  that  those  “  who  still  believed 
;  that,  as  it  will  be  in  our  day  impossible  to  bar  out 
‘  the  hordes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  only  safeguard  for 
Europe  and  the  white  man  still  lies  today  as  in  the 
past  in  Christianity  ;  and  that  the  impossibility  of 
^  allying  themselves  with  other  creeds  is  perhaps  the 
^  reason  why  instinctively  the  great  movement  to- 
wards  Christianising  the  coloured  world  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  as 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  launched  to  capture  an  al¬ 
most  impregnable  position.”  The  same  author  is 
referred  to  as  holding  that  “  the  part  which  the 
white  man  is  politically  called  upon  to  play  in 
Africa  is  the  part  of  Delilah  and  no  other”  for,  “if,” 
he  says,  the  black  man  “is  Christianised,  his  des¬ 
tructive  strength  is  stripped  from  him,  as  was 
■  Samson’s  when  his  locks  were  cut.”  The  Japanese 
who  are  so  adept  in  fighting  the  West  with  her  own 
weapons,  have  not  lost  sight  of  this  aspect  of  reli¬ 
gious  missions.  'A  Japanese  author.  Dr.  Enryo 
Inuye,  in  a  recent  article,  wrote:  “  Religion  has 
always  paved  the  way  for  extension  of  Western 
'  nations  overseas,  and  why  should  it  not  do  the  same 
for  Japan  ?  In  Africa,  India,  China  and  the  Islands 
,  of  the  South  Pacific,  Christianity  always  preceded 
the  flag  and  opened  a  way  for  the  developments  of 
the  nations  preaching  the  new  religion.  We  have 
imitated  the  occidentals  in  other  ways;  why 
?  not  in  this  way  ?  While  Christianity  is  losing  force 
'  in  the  home  lands  of  its  propagandists,  it  is  gaining 
4  force  and  influence  in  the  countries  overseas.  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  the  policy  of  Western  countries 

■  to  take  away  from  the  forces  of  Christianity  at  home 
and  apply  the  extra  force  to  lands  abroad  to  make 
way  for  the  greater  influence  of  the  countries  re¬ 
presented  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  Orient. 
Dr.  Inuye  accordingly  advocates  that  the  Japanese 

'  people  should  give  every  attention  to  the  propagation 
■'  of  Buddhism  in  foreign  lands  “to  prepare  the  way  for 
:  our  national  influence  and  as  the  first  step  for  the 
/  future  enrichment.”  So  far  as  we  know  there  is 
no  Christian  Missionary  who  regards  himself  as 
doing  the  work  which  is  here  imputed  to  him 
I  And  when  in  his  book  on  “Indian  Unrest”  Sir- 
Q  Valentine  Chirol  said  something  of  the  political  value 
of  the  conversion  of  the  depressed  classes  in  India  to 
Christianity,  there  were  loud  protests  from  several 

■  r  eminent  Missionaries.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
!  that  at  the  back  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity  in 

- :  this  country  there  is  the  sub-conscious  fear,  among 

large  numbers  of  Indians,  that  the  effect  if 
■■ij- _ _ _ — 

^  *  The  Christian  Literature  Society  of  India.  Price  annas 

^  ten  nnlv.  .  ^ . . -  -- 


avowed  by  the  author  of  “Conflict. of  Colour.”  The 
feeling  towards  Christ  and  His  teachings  among 
Indians,  is  rightly  described  by  Sir  John  Woodroffe. 
“  Such  universal  truths  as  were  taught  by  Jesus  will, 
when  rightly  interpreted,  ”  he  writes,  “  find  ready 
acceptance  in  India  which  also  proclaims  them. 


Acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion  will  ( if  at  all)^'*’^' 


the  more  speedily  come  when  Christianity  is  no  longer 
associated  with  the  notion  that  it  is  the  religion  of  a 
ruling  western  people  and  when  its  doctrines  receive 
an  independent  interpretation  by  the  Indian  mind.*^^ 
This  country  will  honour  only  the  Christian  San- 
yasi  whether  living  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  world.” 

That  the  idea  that  Christian  Missions  are  designed 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  political 
and  commercial  influence  of  western  nations,  finds  no 
acceptance  among  Christian  Missionaries,  is  proved 
by  the  wide  welcome  which  has  been  accorded  by 
them  to  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  the  Christian  San-|^' 
yasi,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Parker  of 
Trivandrum  is  published  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  of  India.  The  earlier  generation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionaries  acted  in  the  belief  that  the  more^: 
utterly  the  life  of  the  Christian  convert  was  severed 
from  that  of  his  non-Christian  fellows,  the  better  will  | 
it  be  for  him  and  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
this  country.  We  remember  not  many  years  ago  a 
serious  discusson  in  an  important  Christian  Mission¬ 
ary  organ  as  to  whether  the  Indian  convert  should 
or  should  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  lock  of  hair 
which  all  Hindus  wear.  This  school  has  almost 
totally  disappeared.  If  any  representative  of  it 
exists  to-day,  he  would  be  horrified  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  as  an  apostle  of  Christ 
For  the  Sadhu  scrupulously  adheres  to  the  ways 
of  life  and  even  to  the  garb  prescribed  by  immemorial 
Indian  tradition  to  the  man  who  has  renounced 
the  world  at  the  call  of  religion.  On  October  6 
igo5,  just  thirty  three  years  after  his  baptism, 
Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  adopted  the  saffron  robe. 
With  bare  feet  and  no  visible  means  of 
support,  but  with  his  New  Testament  in  his 
hand  he  has  travelled  all  over  India  and  has  visited 
Tibet.  At  Mount  Kailas,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Mansarowar,  he  came  across  a  Maharshi  who 
is  a  devotee  of  Christ.  The  account  of  this 
meeting  is  worth  reproduction.  Sadhu  Sundar 
Singh  had  fainted  near  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Kailas,  and  when  he  came  to;  “The  sight  that 
met  his  eyes  was  so  appalling  that  Sundar  closed 
them  and  almost  fainted.  Little  by  little  he  ventur¬ 
ed  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  object  before  him, 
and  then  discovered  that  he  was  looking  at  a 
jiving  human  being,  but  so  old  and  clothed,  with 
long  hair  as  to  appear  at  first  glance  like  an  animal, 
Sundar  realized  that  thus  unexpectedly  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  search  after  a  holy  man,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  command  his  voice  he  spoke  to 
the  aged  saint.  Recalled  from  his  meditation  the 
saint  opened  his  eyes  and  cast  a  piercing  glance 
upon  the  Sadhu,  and  amazed  him  by  saying  “Let  us 
kneel  and  pray.”  Then  followed  a  most  earnest 
Christian  prayer  ending  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This 
over:,  the  Maharshi  produced  a  ponderous  CQpy._Qi 


I 


the  Gospel^n  Greek  an^eads^e  verses  irom  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Mathew.”  When  the  Sadhu  first 
met  the  Maharshi  he  was  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the 
bitter  cold.  The  Maharshi  gave  him  the  leaves  of 
a  certain  plant  to  eat,  which  having  eaten  he 
immediately  felt  a  comfortable  glow  steal  over  his 
body.  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  has  visited  the  Mahar¬ 
shi  on  three  occesions,  and  is  willing  that  any  one 
desirous  of  seeing  him  shall  accompany  him  when 
he  goes — as  he  hopes  to  do  next  year  to  Kailas  and 
Tibet. 

The  Maharshi  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  an 
Ihdian  Christian  devotee.  there  is,  we  are  told,  a 
Sanyasi  Mission,  a  secret  organization  numbering 
24,000  members,  scattered  all  over  India.  Sadhu 
Sundar  Singh  met  some  of  the  members  dressed  as 
Sannyasis  in  igi2  at  Saranath.  The  Maharshi 
is  a  member  of  this  Mission.  Of  this  Mission 
Mrs.  Parker  writes:  “The  Bible  is  read  and  expound¬ 
ed  and  Christian  papers  are  circulated.  Eastern 
methods  are  sedulously  followed,  such  as  complete 
prostration  of  the  body  in  prayer.  The  belief  is 
held  by  them  that  if  men  prayed  in  perfect  faith 
they  would  have  constant  visions  of  the  Master 
Himself.  Belonging  to  this  secret  Christian  Brother¬ 
hood  are  various  Sadhus  and  hermits  of  recognized 
holiness  and  a  large  number  of  the  members  are 
educated  and  wealthy  men  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
freely  subscribe  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
organization.  The  Sadhu  has  often  been  present  at 
t  heir  services,  and  has  several  times  been  mistaken  for 
one  of  themselves.  He  has  very  earnestly  begged  that 
they  would  openly  confess  Christ,  and  their  promise 
is  that  when  the  right  moment  comes  they  have 
every  intention  of  doing  so.”  Those  who  know  of 
the  secret  Mahomedan  sects  in  Gujarat  and 
Kajputana  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  secret  order  of  Christian  Sanyasis.j 
Some  of  Sadhu  Sunder  Singh’s  sayings  are  very 
striking.  In  justification  of  his  mode  of  life  he 
explains  in  the  form  of  a  .parable  that  a  Hindu  will 
not  drink  water  from  a  foreign  vessel  even  when 
dying  of  thirst,  but  if  that  same  water  be  offered  to 
him  in  his  own  brass  vessel  he  will  accept  it.  This 
parable,  like  other  parables,  only  presents  one  side 
of  truth.  The  distinction  between  the  message  and 
the  manner  of  its  presentation  is  never  so  sharp 
as  that  between  the  water  and  the  vessel.  Another 
pregnant  saying  of  the  Sadhus  is  that  the  Cross 
bears  those  who  bear  the  Cross.  We  commend  this 
little  book,  so  profoundly  suggestive  to  every  religious 
thinker,  to  the  attention  of  our  leaders. 


®.P®t)  !}q5tcn  0IOB4PJ  paXeJU  eqs  uojs 
n[ouoo  oj  jaoBaad  naaq  aAcq  asiAiaaqijo  pjnoM  nqM  |BjaAas 
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&tt6Ct6Cl  liUO  XJiauaiauo  vfowN..  -  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

bad  always  emphasised  their  position  as  members  of  the 
highest  caste  by  reference  to  their  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
their  restraint  of  the  senses,  and  their  pursuit  of  spirituality  ; 
bat  the  joining  in  matrimony  of  mere  boys  and  girls  yet 
immature  in  body  and  mind  was  hardly  consistent  with  these 
ideals.  Some  people  feared  lapses-from  virtue  as  a  possible  result 
of  post-puberty  marriages;  but  this  was  a  baseless  apprehension, 
and  could  not  be  thought  of  among  people  in  whom  the 
instinct  of  indriya  nighraha  (the  restraint  of  the  senses)  was  so 
deeply  rooted.  Neither  was  it  a  true  thing  to  say  that  women 
could  not  learn  to  lore  their  husbands  if  they  were  educated  and 
left  unmarried  till  after  puberty.  The  experience  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  disproved  this  assertion  ;  and  among  the  mani¬ 
fold  individual  instances  to  the  contrary  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  she  would  merely  allude  to  the  well  known  fact  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  intense  love  for  her  husband  and  the  depth 
of  her  grief  when  death  snatched  him  away  in  his  prime. 
Love  was  a  matter  of  human  nature  and  individual  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  each  person  remained  good  or  went  to  the  bad  according 
to  his  or  her  disposition,  and  it  was  not  right  to  attribute 
to  marriage  reform  every  evil  that  individuals  might  do* 
There  were  other  practical  reasons  why  the  times  called  for  a 
postponement  of  matrimony.  Many  of  our  young  men  went 
to  England  and  other  foreign  countries  in  order  to  undergo 
higher  education  and  advanced  training,  and  came  back 
when  they  were  30  or  more  years  of  age  ;  they  then  looked 
out  for  grown-up  brides  but  hading  none  in  their  own  castes 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  them  among  other  communities, 
the  result  being  that  young  mm  of  high  promise  were  often 
definitely  lost  to  tho  caste.  Again  the  search  for  eligible 
bridegrooms  had  even  in  ordinary  circnstances  become  a  task 
of  much  difficulty  ;  and  they  all  knew  of  cases  where  girls 
had  attained  age  by  the  time  the  search  could  be  completed, 
but  the  fact  was  attempted  to  be  kept  hidden  from  the 
knowledge  of  others.  It  was  far  batter  that  we  should 
resolve  to  reeoguise  the  practice  openly  as  a  lawful  thing 
than  that  we  should  merely  wink  at  its  concealed  existence,. 
It  was  their  duty  to  encourage  those  who  had  sufficient 
boldness  and  determination  to  adopt  a  wholesome  reform, 
instead  of  criticising  and  speaking  ill  of  them  ;  those  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  do  likewise  ought  at  least  to  refrain 
from  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  had.  The 
President  hoped,  finally,  that  her  sisters,  all  who  were  there, 
present  would  agree  to  the  resolution  that  had  been  moved. 

The  Resolution  was  nnanimously  carried. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  tbe  President  made  a 
few  observations  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Resolutions  that 
had  been  passed  at  the  conference.  In  accordance  with 
a  Tamil  saying  which  meant  “  Bnild  with  prudence  and 
live  in  comfort,”  they  had  begun  their  work  on  a  modest 
scale,  but  she  had  every  hope  that  the  conference  would  grow 
in  usefulness  and  importance  and  that  it  would  in  the  years 
to  come  take  up  various  other  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  and  tbe 
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Nanking  flicidenf  Closed 

With  the  exchange  of  notes  between  Mr.  K.  Yosh 
I  Japanese  Minister  in  China  and  Dr.  C.  T.  W^ing,  For 
!  Minister  of  the  National  Covernnient,  the  thorny  quest%i 
I  of  the  Nanking  Incident  finally  became  a  closed  book.  Tlfq 
texts  of  the  notes  were  published  simultaneously  with  thos^ 
of  the  Hankow  trouble: 

Dr.  Wang  to  Mr.  Yoshizawa 

Excellency: 

I  have  the  honour  to  declare  to  Your  Excellency  that  the 
National  Government  of  China,  desirous  of  advancing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  friendship  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  peoples,  are 
prepared  to  settle  as  soon  as  possible  the  incident  which  occurred 
at  Nanking  on  IMarch  24,  1927. 

Accordingly,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Government  I  beg 
in  all  sincerity  to  express  to  Your  Excellency’s  Government  a 
sense  of  the  deepest  regret  for  the  insult  and  indignities  as  well 
as  injuries  and  damages  on  person  and  property  incurred  through 
the  said  incident  by  the  Japanese  Consulate,  Japanese  officials 
and  other  Japanese  nationals.  While  it  has  been  fully  proved  as 
a  result  of  investigation  that  the  incident  occurred  through  the 
I  instigation  of  the  Communists  before  the  National  Government 
I  had  established  their  seat  of  government  at  Nanking,  the  National 
!  Government  are  ready  to  take  the  responsibility. 

}  The  National  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  i)olicy  they 
entertain,  have  on  several  occasions  instructed  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  to  afford  continual  and  effective  protection  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese  nationals  in  China,  and  now 
that  the  Communists  and  their  pernicious  influence  which  under¬ 
mines  Sino- Japanese  friendship  have  been  removed  it  is  hoped 
that  in  future  the  protection  of  foreign  nationals  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  I  am.  therefore  in  a  position  to  declare  hereby  that 
the  National  Government  will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  see 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese  nationals  and  their 
lawful  pursuits  are  no  more  subjected  to  similar  outrage  or 
instigation. 

I  beg  further  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  troops  who 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Communists  participated  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident  have  already  been  disbanded  and  that  the 
National  Govermnent  have  taken  other  effective  measures  in¬ 
cluding  the  punishment  of  soldiers,  and  other  persons  involved 
in  the  affair. 

The  National  Government  are  further  prepared  promptly  to 
indemnify  the  damages  on  person  and  property  inflicted  upon 
the  Japanese  Consulate,  Japanese  officials  and  other  Japanese 
nationals,  and  for  that  purpose  they  propose  that  a  Sino- Japanese 
Commission  of  Investigation  be  formed  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  injuries  and  damages  incurred  by  Japanese 
nationals  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  amount  of 
indemnity  to  be  allotted  in  individual  cases. 

Accept,  etc. 

May  2,  1929. 

Mr.  Yoshizawa  to  Dr.  Wang 

Monsieur  le  Ministre: 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Excellency’s  note  of  to-day’s  date  in  which  you  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“I  have  the  honour  to  declare  to  Your  Excellency  that  the 
National  Government  of  China,  desirous  of  advancing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  friendship  between  the  Chinese  and  Jajianese  peoples,  are 
lirepared  to  settle  as  soon  as  possible  the  incident  which  occuiied 
at  Nanking  on  March  24,  1927. 

“Accordingly,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Government  I  l  eg 
in  all  sincerity  to  express  to  Your  Excellency’s  Government  a 
sense  of  the  deepest  regret  for  the  insult  and  indignities  as  well 
as  injuries  and  damages  on  person  and  property  incurred  through 
the  said  incident  by  the  Japanese  Consulate,  Japanese  officials 
and  other  Japanese  nationals.  While  it  has  been  fully  proved  as 
a  result  of  investigation  that  the  incident  occurred  thiough  thi, 
instigation  of  the  Communists  before  the  National  Goveimmcnt 
had  established  their  seat  of  government  at  Nanking,  the' 
National  Government  are  ready  to  take  the  responsibility. 

“The  National  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  they 
entertain,  have  on  several  occasions  instructed  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  to  afford  continual  and  effective  protection  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese  nationals  in  China,  and  i-ow 
that  the  Communists  and  their  pernicious  influence  which  undci- 
mines  Sino- Japanese  friendship  have  been  removed  it  is_j22£££. 


ing  the  revision  ot  the  Treaty  are  not  concliuled  within  si.x  I 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  the  Treaty  and  the 
Tariff  are  to  remain  in  force  for  another  ten  years.  The  Japanese 
Government  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  there  should  be  any 
discrepancy  of  views  upon  a  provision  so  free  from  ambiguity 
If  there  is  really  any  room  for  different  interpretations  between 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  texts,  the  English  text,  by  Art.  28  of 
the  Treaty,  is  made  decisive;  and  the  English  text,  as  above 
stated,  being  in  complete  accord  with  the  Japanese,  the  Japanese  I 
Government  feel  confirmed  in  the  correctness  of  their  construc¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  in  their  memorandum  of  July 
21,  1928,  the  Japanese  Government,  in  accepting  by  their  note  of  I 
November  10,  1927,  the  proposal  of  the  Peking  Government  for  the  I 
revision  of  the  Treaty,  made  it  clear  that  by  virtue  of  Article  26 1 
of  the  Treaty  they  declined  to  admit  the  Chinese  reservation! 
above  mentioned,  a  point  which  they  did  not  fail  to  emphasize! 
at  each  succeeding  extension  of  the  period  of  negotiations.  That! 
being  the  case,  the  so-called  reservation  qf  the  National  Govern-! 
ment  cannot  in  any  way  have  modified  the  provisions  of  the! 
Treaty  or  have  affected  its  validity. 

2.  It  would  seem  that  the  National  Government,  taking  it! 
as  absolutely  permissible  both  in  law  and  by  usage  to  repudiate! 
or  suspend  a  treaty  in  reliance  on  the  “principle  of  altered! 
circumstances,”  on  the  one  hand  propose  the  fundamental  revision 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  Commercial  Treaty  and  on  the  other, 
endeavour  to  maintain,  on  that  principle,  their  contention  regard¬ 
ing  the  lapse  of  the  Treaty  as  set  forth  in  their  note  of  July  19 
1928. 

But  not  only  is  the  so-called  principle  of  altered  circum¬ 
stances  incapable  of  being  regarded  as  an  established  rule  of  law 
in  international  relations,  but  the  admission  of  such  a  principle 
would  render  almost  all  treaties  liable  to  repudiation  at  the 
pleasure  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  thus  shaking  the 
very  foundations  of  international  law.  Nor  is  there  any  precedent 
where  such  a  principle  has  ever  had  actual  application.  That 
there  exists  a  specific  provision  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
Treaty  shows,  not  that  the  possibility  of  circumstances  being 
altered  in  the  future  was  not  taken  into  consideration, — but  that 
care  was  taken  that  no  such  alteration  of  circumstances  should 
of  itself  render  the  Treaty  null  and  void. 

3.  While  the  Japanese  Government  find  it  impossible  to 
recede  from  the  i)osition  they  have  hitherto  taken  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  Sino- Japanese  Commercial  Treaty,  they  not 
only  regard  with  the  deepest  sympathy  the  desire  of  the  National 
Government  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  treaty  as  soon  as  possible 
and  so  to  enhance  the  friendly  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  but  themselves  enf^'tiUn  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
Chinese  people  may  speedilj^achieve  tlieir  great  task  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  new  regime  on  a  sound  basis,  so  that  there  may  be 
harmony  and  tranquillity  at  hom’e'and  cordial  intercourse  with 
Japan.  Should,  t’nerefore,  the  National  Government  show  them¬ 
selves  so  far  regardful  of  mutualg  good  relations  between  Japan 
and  China  as  to  consent  to  regulate  Sino-Japanese  relations  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty  and  on  that 
basis  propose  its  revision,  the  Japanese  Government  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  entertain  such  proposal  and  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  effecting  such  revision  of  the  treaty  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate. 

April  26,  1929. 

Japanese  Legation. 


Hankow  Incident  Settled 

^  The  long  drawn  out  Hankow  que.stion  wa.s  at  la.st  .settled 
’ijy  the  exchange  of  Notes  between  the  .lapanese  Minister 
in  China  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  text  of  the  agreement  was  released  on  May  0, 
at  Kasumigaseki.  It  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Wang  to  Mr.  Yoshizawa 

Excellency: 

With  reference  to  the  incident  which  occurred  at  IlankoW 
on  April  3,  1927,  I  have  the  honour,  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Government,  to  make  to  Your  Excellency  the  following  declara¬ 
tion: — 

In  view  of  the  friendly  relationship  between  China  and 
Japan,  the  National  Government  deeply  regret  the  incident  which, 
as  investigation  shows,  took  place  through  the  instigation  of  the 
Communists.  'They  are  therefore  ready  to  indemnify,  i  n 
accordance  with  principles  of  international  law  and  to  an  extent 
reasonable  and  necessary,  all  damages  on  person  and  property 
which  wei'e  incurred  by  the  members  of  the  Japanese  Consulate, 
sailors  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  the  resident  Japanese  in  gene¬ 
ral.  P’or  that  purpose  it  is  desired  that  a  Sino-Japanese  Com¬ 
mission  of  Investigation  should  be  formed  with  the  object  of 
investigating  cn  the  spot  the  damages  incurred  by  the  Japanese 
and  of  determining  the  exact  amount  of  indemnity.  It  is  further 
desired  that  such  Chinese  citizens  as  were  injured  at  the  first 
ige  of  the  incident  should  be  propeiTy  taken  care  of,  so  that 


the  whole  afTiur  may  T:)e  amicaujy  seiflccl. 

Accept,  etc. 

May  2,  1929. 


Mr.  Yoshizawa  to  Dr.  Wang 


Monsieur  le  Ministre: 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receii)t  of  Your 
Excellency's  note  of  today’s  date  concerning  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  Hankow  on  April  3,  1927. 

I  beg  to  express  agreement  to  Your  Excellency’s  proposal 
that  for  purposes  of  indemnification  a  Commission  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  consisting  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  members  be  formed  with 
the  object  of  examining  and  determining  all  damages  on  person 
and  property  incurred  by  Japanese  nationals. 

I  may  be  permitted  co  add  that  in  case  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  fulfil  their  obligations  above  mentioned  in  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time,  all  questions  arising  from  the  Hankow 
incident  will  be  regarded  as  finally  settled. 

Accept,  etc.  . 

May  2,  1929. 


Memorandum  on  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  Revision 

The  following  nieinoranduins  were  exchanged  betwx'en 
the  Japane.se  Legation  in  China  and  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  National  Covernnien  tof  China  con¬ 
cerning  the  revision  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Commercial 
Treaty,  according  to  news  released  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  May,  l‘J2t): 

Memorandum 

Tlie  Japanese  Minister  has  the  honour,  by  the  instructions  oC 
his  Government,  to  communicate  tlic  following  to  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  tlie  National  Government  of  China  in  reply 
to  the  latter’s  memor;indum  of  August  14,  1928,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  Com,nercial  Treaty. 

1.  The  National  Government  of  China,  founding  solely  oil 
tlie  Chinese  text,  construe  Art.  26  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Commer  ¬ 
cial  Treaty  as  providing  tliat  in  case  either  of  the  Contracting 
I’arties  declares  its  intention  of  revising  the  Treaty  and  negotia¬ 
tion  upon  such  revision  is  actually  entered  into  within  six  months 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  ycc'irs,  the  Treaty  shall  no  longer  remain 
in  effect;  and  they  contend  that  inasmuch  as  the  Government 
at  Peking,  in  their  note  of  Oct.  20,  1926,  proi)Osed  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty,  making  at  the  same  time  a  reservation  of  the  rights 
that  would  automatically  accrue  to  them  in  case  a  new  treaty 
should  not  be  concluded  within  six  months  as  provided  for  in 
the  old  Treaty,  they  are  unable  to  consent  to  the  e.xtension  of 
the  currency  of  the  Treaty. 

As  was  shown,  however,  in  the  note  of  the  Japanese  IMinister 
under  date  of  July  31,  1928,  it  is  cpiite  clear  both  from  the 
Japanese  and  English  te.xts  that  in  case  the  negotiations  respect- 


AMERICAN  CAPITAL 
FLOWS  TO  FAR  EAST 
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Almost  $1 ,000,000,000  Invested 
in  Public  Securities  in  14 
Years,  Survey  Shows. 
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MORE  PUT  INTO  BUSINESS 


$147,000,000  Sent  to  China  Alone 


for  Private  Enterprise  and  Field 
Is  Noiv  Widening. 
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Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  June  30.-The  Far 
East  is  assuming  a  position  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  American  investing  pub¬ 
lic,  the  'bepartment  of  Commerce 
announced  today  after  a  study  of  the 
public  finances  of  the  countries  in 
that  area. 


A 
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that  in  future  the  protection  of  foreign  nationaks  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  I  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  declare  hereby  that 
the  National  Government  will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  see  that 
the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese  nationals  and  their  lawful 
pursuits  are  no  more  subjected  to  similar  outrage  or  instigation. 

“I  beg  further  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  troops  who 
at  the  instigation  of  t'ne  Communists  participated  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident  liave  already  been  disbanded  and  that  the 
National  Government  have  taken  other  effective  measures  in¬ 
cluding  the  punishment  of  soldiers  and  other  persons  involved 
in  the  affair. 

“The  National  Government  are  furtlier  prepared  promptly  to 
indemnify  the  damages  on  pei'son  and  property  inflicted  upon 
the  Japanese  Consulate.  Japanese  officials  and  other  Japanese 
nationals,  and  for  that  purpose  they  propose  that  a  Sino-Japanese 
Commission  of  Investigation  be  formed  with  the  object  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  injuries  and  damages  incurred  by  Japanese  nationaks 
at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  amount  of  indemnity  to 
he  allotted  in  individual  cases.'’ 

Accordingly,  I  beg  to  express  agreement  to  the  proposal 
made  in  the  said  note  and  to  add  that  in  case  tlie  National 
Government  fully  discharge  their  obligations  above  mentioned  in 
the  shortest  possible  period  of  time,  all  questions  arising  from 
the  Nanking  incident  will  be  regarded  as  finally  settled. 

Accept,  etc. 

May  2,  1929. 
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From  1914  to  1928,  inclusive,  the 
study  shows,  nearly  $1,000,000,000  of 
American  money  went  into  Far  East¬ 
ern  Issues  publicly  offered  in  the 
United  States.  Excluding  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  total  investment  in  these 
securities  was  $851,258,000,  of  which 
about  three-fourths,  or  $640,397,000, 
represented  government,  provincial 
and  municipal  issues. 

Investments  in  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  since  1914  absorbed 
an  additional  $148,632,000  of  Amer¬ 
ican  capital. 

Besides  the  amounts  mentioned, 
larger  American  investments  were 
made  in  business  enterprises,  philan¬ 
thropic  undertakings,  and  corporate 
issues  not  publicly  offered  in  this 
country.  The  total  of  such  invest¬ 
ments  is  not  known,  but  a  careful 
estimate  shows  a  total  exceeding 
$147,000,000  for  China  alone. 

"Australian  borrowings  have  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
our  financial  relations  with  the  Far 
East  during  recent  years,  the  survey 
reveals,”  the  department  said.  "Al¬ 
though  these  borrowings  did  not  com¬ 
mence  until  the  latter  part  of  1921, 
they  had  reached  at  the  close  of  last 
year  a  total  of  $246,000,000. 

"American  investments  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  been  largely  confined  to 
Commonwealth  and  State  securities, 
whereas  in  Japan  these  investments 
have  been  divided  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  corporate  issues. 

"The  Chinese  National  Government 
hes  recently  been  giving  much  at¬ 
tention  to  financial  reorganization  in 
the  republic.  Among  the  steps  taken 
toward  this  end  was  the  inviting  to 
China  of  a  group  of  American  finan¬ 
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cial  experts,  which  group  is  now  en 
gaged  in  a  study  of  the  fiscal  prob 
lems  of  the  country. 

‘Furthermore,  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  by  the 
Chinese  Government  for  railway  and 
other  developments  in  which  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  will  undoubtedly  be 
asked  to  participate. 

"Considering  the  many  obstacles 
which  had  to  be  met,  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  countries  have  made  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  stabilization  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  finances,  the  study  points  out. 

‘‘These  countries  are  chiefly  agri¬ 
cultural  and  their  prosperity  is  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  rainfall  and  on  the 
world  markets  for  rubber,  tin.  rice, 
wheat  and  wool.  Also  certain  of 
them  are  on  a  silver  standard,  and 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  di¬ 
rectly  affect  government  finances 
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A  Christian  T  estimony 


The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
^  puties :  Depujty  Antonio  Diaz  Soto  y 
^  Gama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Diaz  Soto  y  Gama : .  . .  I  shall  close 
Ja  my  discourse  and  I  wish  to  open  it  by 
S  honoring  that  holy  Name  which  the 
^  Church  has  forgotten — namely,  Jesus  the 


BEFORE  THE  AMSRieAN  CONGRESS 


^  Christ.  (Applause).  And  in  naming  His 


3  Name  I  am  certain  that  I  have  the  sym- 


S  pathy  and  hearty  endorsement  of  each 
.  member  of  this  august  body.  .  .  The  think- 


j  ing  men  of  this  Assembly  and  the  think- 
3  ing  men  of  Mexico  believe  in  and  love  the 
■4  Christ!  There  is  nothing...  I  know  of 

Is? 


own.  And  I  dare  speak  only  because  I 
have  made  a  serious  and  exhaustive  study 
of  the  present  situation.  That  this  debate 
will  and  should  provoke  a  theological  cri¬ 
sis,  I  do  not  doubt.  Let  them  say  tomor¬ 
row  in  the  streets  that  this  man  Soto  y 
Gama  is  a  bandit,  a  highwayman,  a  blas¬ 
phemer  who  takes  upon  his  lips  the  name 
of  Jesus.  It  matters  not!...  We  must 
prove  that  we  believe  in  and  love  the 
Christ  and  His  program.  .  . 


tunity  to  renew  their  personal  acquahT 
tance  with  the  Governor-General  to 
better  understand  his  attitude  and  in¬ 
tentions  toward  missionary  work  in 
Chosen. 

For  monUis^last  year  and  the  year 
before,  efforts  were  made  in  some 
;  quarters  to  make  it  appear  that  Japan 


,y  J  was  persuing  a  policy  of  Christian  per- 

t  .v  fc  niiM  r.  I-  _ _ 


L’  jsecution  in  her  newly  acquired  terri- 
jtory.  The  charge  was  a  culumny  (^yt 
the  whole  cloth,  put  in  cir^lation 


: 

h  i 


^  nothing.  .  .  We  know  of  nothing  more 


1,1  beautiful,  more  revolutionary,  more  mov- 
5*  ing,  more  holy,  or  more  progressive  than 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  .  . 

As  a  Christian,  I  agree  with  my  fellow- 
deputy  Mr.  Cerisola  in  many  things  but 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  present  revolu- 
’  tionary  tendencies  aim  at  the  unchrist- 
ianization  of  Mexico.  The  revolutionary 
‘  party  would  like  to  see  all  Catholics  be- 
j  come  Christian  once  more  and  we  our- 
i  :  selves  would  like  to  be  better  Christians, 
j  We  who  constitute  the  revolutionary  party 
I  would  rise  above  our  past  failures — for 
*  i  along  with  the  great  things  we  have  done 
we  have  sinned — and  there  is  but  one  Per¬ 
son  who  can  save  us,  namely,  Jesus  our 
j  Lord!  Oh,  woud  that  the  revolutionary 
"  party  had  the  courage  to  raise  high  His 
banner! 

I  would  place  our  faith  and  our  future 
;  in  the  hands  of  the  matchless  and  irre- 
;C;  proachable  Christ — The  Axis  of  our  pre- 
;?  sent  civilization.  For  He  and  He  alone 
acn  save  us  from  present  corruption .  .  . 
Tomorrow  I  shall  be  told  that  we  are 
v  not  theologians  and  that  we  should  not 
^■1  inject  religious  dogmas  into  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  political  body.  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  you  no  religious  dogmas — I  only  offer 
't-  you  the  Christ!. 


Here  then  I  take  my  stand  as  a  sincere 
Christian.  And  if  some  shall  say:  “My 
skeptic  friend,  why  have  you  turned 


Christian  so  suddently?”,  I  can  only 

answer— the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  my  |  Their  misconceptions  might  have  been 
people  have  brought  me  back  to  the  feet 


of  my  Saviour. . . 

So  gentlemen,  unhesitatingly  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  I  demand  that  we  raise  high  the 
banner  of  Christ.  Let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  Jesus  came  into  this  world  not  only 
to  help  the  rich  but  also  to  save  and  heal 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  halt,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind!  If  Christ  should  return 
to  earth  today  he  would  take  His  stand 
with  us.  Let  us  then  make  Him  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  our  fate.” 


for  the  purpose^  it  was  supposed,  to 
create  abroad  anti- Japanese  sentiment 
in  the  interest  of  some  foreign  religious 
workers,  who  had  come  to  entertain  a 
peculiar  notion  about  their  position  to- 
,.i  ward  their  nominal  converts  in  Chosen. 


''  excusable  under  the  old  maladministra- 
i'/oitioh,  but  absolutely  not  under  the  Im- 
,  perial  regime. 


Again,  during  the 
'j  transition  period  of  the  incorporation 


of  the  peninsula  with  the  Empire,  they 


'I -j  might  not  have  found  things  what  they 


j  should  be;  but  in  view  of  the  progress 


;of  reconstruction  work  by  the  Govern- 
Jment-Ger/erai,  their  inter:§erence  was 


'’inot  to  be  brooked.  And  the  Govern- 
,  -ment-General  had  to  carry  out  rigidly 


:'jthe  plans  it  had  laid  down  for  the 


i  regeneration  of  the  country.  But 


'  j  Never  before  have  I  trembled  on  mount- 
’i  ing  this  rostrum.  In  speaking  as  I  do 


I  am  impelled  by  a  higher  will  than  my 


“missionaries  deeply  appreciate  His  Ex- 


cellency’q  kindness  to  them  and  the 
large  liberties  conferred  upon  them 
in  their  religious  work,  and  also  de¬ 
sire  to  assist  his  administration  in  all 
its  good  work  for  Chosen.”  “The  Gov¬ 
ernor-General’s  unbiased  and  fair  at¬ 
titude  toward  Christian  religious  func- 


tionaries,”  he  adds,  “is  to  be  seen  by 


inviting  to  dinner  Bishops  and 

. . ‘  ly 
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MISSIONARIES  IN  CHOSEN 

A  DINNER  was  given  Saturday  before 


m 

’^■1 


1^^ 
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last  by  the  Governor-General  of  Chosen 
Count  Terauchj,  to  leading  foreign 
missionaries  of  different  denominations 
and  nationalities  in  the  peninsula.  The 
function  was  evidently  a  success. 
Our  correspondent,  whose  letter  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  Friday’s  issue,  says  that 
the  guests,  regarded  the  event  as  an 
“unusually  happy  occasion”  to  be  “long 
remembered.”  He  says  also  that  the 


•jiuT?  other  principal  missionaries.... 

'liJi  has  no  religious  inclination  as  to  sects, 
but  regards  all  religions  as  having  as 
their  object  the  betterment  of  human 
GOhditions,  while  the  Government-Gen¬ 
eral’s  Object  is  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  Of  the  masses.” 


;  nothing  was  further  from  its  inten- 
;  .tions  than  Christian  persecution,  be- 
'  jyond  objecting  to  the  natives  taking 
j'unfair  advantage  of  a  state  of  things 
'that  had  grown  out  of  extraterritoriali- 
,i(.|ty  formerly  enjoyed  by  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  fact  that  the  charge 
^hlf^Jtow  ceased  to  be  made  shows  that 
persecution  existed  only  in  the  brains 

The  success 


of  interested  persons, 
that  attended  Count  Terauchi’s  dinner 


,sf  further  evidence  that  good  feeling  is 
^tj^now  growing  between  the  Government 


il 


l^itlthat  the  latter  will  continue  in  their 

- 


We  are  glad  that  the  function  prov 
ed  a  felicitoiis  one,  especially  as  the 
g-uests  included  missionaries,  whose 
names  are  comparatively  little  known 
here,  showing  that  the  gathering  was 
comprehensive.  It  is  the  more  grati 
fying  that  they  were  given  ^an  oppor 


I'.Vlt  General  and  the  missionaries.  This 


fi.5'.yis  very  satisfactory;  because  we  hope 


good  work  in  the  peninsula,  which  is 


-2' Id 


certainly  in  need  of  disinterested  en- 


eavors  for  the  moral  and  religious 


1  elevation  of  its  people. 


. : 
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oreim  Missions 

O  X.  . 

By  Robert  E.  Lewis  <>vywL 

Kl^oxC 

A  Challenge  to  American  Churches 


/6/ 


The  outstanding  question  for  the 
Church  of  Asia  is  not  a  question 
of  theology  or  of  organization, 
but  one  of  freedom.  With  the  rising  tide 
of  nationalism  and  the  capacity  for 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Orientals 
themselves,  “foreign  missions”  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  reflection  upon  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  in  some  cases  upon  their  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty.  At  home  and  abroad 
I  “foreign  missions”  carries  with  it  an  im¬ 
plication  that  the  beneficiary  nations  and 
peoples  are  backward  and  dependent. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  in  A.sia.  It  is  considered  an 
affront  to  their  high  patriotism  as  well  as 
to  their  capabilities. 

This  is  not  an  academic  question.  It 
is  being  discussed  in  Asia  as  one  of  the 
leading  international  problems.  If  for¬ 
eign  missions  cannot  change  its  charac¬ 
ter,  they  propose  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 
We  believe  foreign  missions  should  con¬ 
tinue  and  upon  an  ever  larger  scale,  but 
with  a  radically  different  front.  It  must 
hold  the  leadership  which  the  enterprise 
is  likely  to  lose.  It  will  require  the 
greatest  effort  of  modern  Christian 
statesmanship  to  bring  about  this  realign¬ 
ment  and  to  make  this  service  popular 
along  with  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism. 
It  is  possible.  It  is  an  alluring  challenge. 
It  requires  the  daring  of  the  prophet  and 
the  touch  of  the  builder. 

To  so  identify  Christianity  with  the 
native  life  of  Japan,  China,  and  India 
that  it  will  not  be  considered  a  foreign 
or  alien  enterprise,  but  a  part  of  the  very 
life  of  the  people,  is  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  “at  home,”  the 
Church  during  its  first  one  hundred  years 
of  modern  life  in  the  Far  East  was  a 
“mission.”  Its  leaders  were  almost 
wholly  American  and  European.  In  the 
celebration  of  its  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  China  all  the  major  and  minor 
parts  were  assigned  to  us  foreigners  who 
constituted  the  thousand  delegates.  The 
Eastern  Church’s  finance  has  been  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  annual  “giving”  of  the 
church  people  of  the  West.  We  spend 
$69,555,148  a  year  upon  the  enterprise. 
The  native  pastorate  has  been  subsidized 
from  abroad.  The  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  likewise.  All  the  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
America,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  upon 
England,  and  still  less  upon  Holland, 
Scandinavia,  and  Germany  for  funds  to 


erect  churches,  schools,  colleges,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  social  structures.  At  home  the 
word  “missions”  dominates  a  whole  area 
of  church  polity  and  grips  the  conscience 
and  purse  of  millions  of  givers  annually. 


yf/Zd’w  m  Fact  and  in  Law 


Money  carries  with  it  power.  These 
building  funds  and  salaries  and 
subsidies  generally  carry  American  or 
European  control,  trust  agreements,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  “home  boards.”  On 
“the  field”  are  stationed  American  build¬ 
ing  committees,  architects,  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  Property,  and  work  so  estab¬ 
lished,  has  been  very  largely  under  the 
immediate,  or  at  least  the  ultimate,  direc¬ 
tion  of  foreigners.  In  China  these  hu¬ 
manitarian  institutions  are  not  restricted 
to  the  “open  ports,”  as  are  the  foreign 
business  houses.  All  the  provinces  and 
many  of  the  districts  and  larger  cities  are 
“occupied.”  Wherever  these  institutions 
are  established  extra-territorial  rights 
apply  to  them.  They  cease  to  be  under 
Chinese  jurisdiction.  They  are  in  fact 
and  in  law  alien. 

Acts  of  aggression  against  this  alien 
property  or  these  alien  persons  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  breach  of  treaty  rights  and 
have  been  repeatedly  punished  by  naval 
and  military  force  from  abroad,  by  de¬ 
mand  for  reparations  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  by  stationing  small  gar¬ 
risons  at  strategic  coastal  and  interior 
points  temporarily  or  for  many  years,  by 
the  seizure  of  cities,  ports,  and  hinter¬ 
lands,  often  permanently.  America  has 
rattled  the  imperialistic  sword  conspicu¬ 
ously  less  than  Germany,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Japan,  but  she  nevertheless  has 
availed  herself  of  all  the  rights  and  im¬ 
munities  of  extra-territoriality  and  for 
the  protection  of  American  missions. 

The  tide  of  nationalism  in  China  and 
India  is  now  rising  to  the  level  of  that  of 
Japan.  The  inability  of  the  foreign 
church  boards  and  their  representatives 
in  Japan  to  reckon  with  the  new  Japa¬ 
nese  nationalism  during  the  final  quarter 
of  the  last  century  set  back  the  progress 
of  Christianity  and  possibly  prevented 
Japan  from  being  the  first  nation  of  the 
Orient  to  take  this  Oriental  religion  back 
to  an  Oriental  habitat  and  make  it  the 
mighty  national  savior.  It  might  still  be 
were  not  the  principles  of  Jesus  so  often 
flouted  by  Christian  statesmen  and  legis¬ 
latures,  ignored  by  business,  and  jetti¬ 
soned  by  our  mass  wars. 


Nationalism  is  now  running  high  in 
China;  it  defies  a  world  Power  or  two. 
It  has  taken  a  high  moral  key.  It  would 
not  use  force.  It  uses  the  more  powerful 
boycott.  It  demands  that  “economic 
imperialism”  shall  cease,  and  it  makes  its 
case  very  specific  and  understandable. 
To  trifle  with  it  has  cost  the  trading  na- 
tions  many  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
past  six  months, 


f'’/ 

The  Chinese  demand 
that  the  foreign  representatives  of  Chris- 


tianity  who  live  among  them  shall  in-  . 
variably  take  sides  either  for  the  rights  ; 
of  China  and  for  high  moral  judgment  or  ‘ 
for  their  motherlands  and  the  present : 
defiance  of  right  on  the  part  of  those  f 
lands.  If  their  choice  is  the  latter,  there  t 
is  visited  upon  them  the  ostracism  such  ^ 
moral  strabismus  deserves.  | 


■•J 
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Japanese  Reasoning 


'VT'ears  ago  the  Japanese  began  to  rea- 
son:  We  are  an  independent  na¬ 
tion;  our  army  and  navy  have  shown 
what  they  can  do ;  our  foreign  affairs  are 
in  our  own  hands;  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  marvel — there  is  nothing  like  it 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  our  industries  are  forging  ahead ; 
all  departments  of  our  national  and  local 
life  are  self-governing.  In  religion  alone 
we  are  treated  as  dependents.  This  must 
stop.  Our  religion  must  be  a  Japanese 
religion,  not  an  American.  We  have 
been  understudies  for  long  years.  We 
must  have  spiritual  self-determination  or 
we  will  not  have  Christianity. 

Then  began  for  the  missionary  a  new 
status  in  Japan.  Affairs  passed  naturally 
out  of  his  control.  The  China  mission¬ 
aries,  riding  high  in  the  saddle,  gloated 
over  their  comrades  in  Japan,  now  shorn 
of  “pwwer.”  But  the  influence  of  the 
worker  in  Japan  grew  in  inverse  ratio  to 
his  authority.  When  he  became  an  ad¬ 
viser,  counselor,  friend,  he  gained  new 
vogue.  Where  he  insisted  on  holding  the 
bag,  controlling  the  finance  and  the 
property,  he  shriveled  and  became  of  no 
importance  nationally,  no  matter  what 
titles  or  honors  the  home  board  contin¬ 
ued  to  vest  him  with. 

In  those  Eastern  lands  with  strong 
nationalistic  feeling  some  of  the  home 
boards  and  their  view-point  have  been  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  greatest  bless¬ 


ing 


and  the  greatest  problem.  The 


Church,  even  with  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  earnest  believers,  many  of  them  the  ■ 
best-educated  men  and  women  of  their  ^ 


communities,  some  of  them  holding  the 
highest  positions  of  trust  in  public  affairs, 
in'"  education,  and  in  business,  cannot 
“win”  the  nations  of  the  East  so  long  as 
it  is  a  “mission,”  an  international  de¬ 
pendent/ 

Religious  Emancipation 

Nor  is  this  an  inhumanity.  It  is  riot 
based  upon  the  spirit  of  repudia¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  traitorous. 
It  is  simply  and  naturally  due  to  growth. 
The  child  will  not  always  stay  in  the 
grammar  school.  He  is  vastly  pitied  if 
he  cannot  win  promotion.  Nor  will  he 
always  remain  a  youth.  To  protect  his 
rights  to  manhood  the  state  declares  that 
on  reaching  his  majority  he  shall  be  a 
man.  He  is  then  independent,  and  if  he 
be  a  citizen,  not  a  subject,  he  is  sover¬ 


eign. 


°It  is  so  with  nations.  If  the  churches 
of  Europe  whence  they  sprang  had  a 
veto,  or  any  form  of  control  over  our 
religious  institutions,  it  would  be  a  par¬ 
alyzing  handicap  upon  our  independence. 

If'  England  put  out  her  hand  to  run  our 
churches,  manage  our  church  legislation, 
pav  our  bills,  appoint  our  supervisors,  fix 
our  standards,  if  she  sent  over  her 
strange  voices  to  direct  our  religion,  it 
would  be  dead  long  since.  To  invent  a 
new  one  of  our  very  own  would  have 
been  our  incentive  to  action;  to  house  it 
in  temples  of  a  distinct  kind,  to  start  a 
new  line  of  purely  American  saints! 

Out  of  Their  Middle  Ages 

This  is  the  hour  of  greatest  peril  to 
Christianity  in  China,  and  of  the 
greatest  hope.  Peril  if  we  continue  for¬ 
eign  control  over  any  part  of  it,  any^  of 
its  personnel,  its  finance  or  its  policies. 
We  must  set  Christianity  free.  A  new 
proclamation  of  emancipation.  The  na¬ 
tional  mind  of  China  and  India,  as  of 
Japan,  spurns  a  foreign-controlled  re- 
li<Tion  Foreign-controlled  institutions 
cannot  hope  to  hold  the  allegiance  _  of 
Eastern  peoples.  It  looks  like  a  foreign 
allegiance,  however  much  we  wish  it 
othenvise,  and  that  to  them  is  intolera¬ 
ble.  Those  who  know  the  Orient  only  as 
it  was  have  no  conception  of  the  mean- 
in-  of  the  new  day  and  the  price  we 
must  now  pay  for  leadership.  It  is  an 

entirely  new  story.  _ 

The  two  outstanding  services  of^  an 
altruistic  nature  on  the  part  of  Amerkan 
citizens  abroad  are  rendered  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  by  foreign  missions.  We 
would  make  no  invidious  distinction. 
One  is  a  service  of  relief  and  the  other 
that  of  creating  civilization,  its  quaint 
title  “missions”  giving  but  a  hackneyed 
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and  obscure  indication  of  its  enormous 
significance  and  its  incessant  ongoing, 
larger  by  all  odds  than  its  sister,  the 
succorer.  But  this  age  is  dying.  A  new 
world  period  dates  from  this  decade. 

The  minds  of  men  will  never  be  the 
same.  A  new  history  of  mankind,  be¬ 
cause  a  new  mankind.  The  American 
may  be  a  dominant  figure  in  the  new 
Asia  only  by  exerting  moral  control. 
With  the  leading  nations  of  Asia  self- 
determination  is  spiritual  or  else  non¬ 
existent.  Physical  control  is  possible 
only  over  tribes  and  the  areas  of  low  de¬ 
velopment.  The  civilization  of  Japan, 
China,  India,  is  as  vast  and  intricate  as 
it  is  proud  and  hoary.  They  are  now 
adding  the  mechanical  cunning  of  the 
West.  We  may  teach  them  in  many 
ways  if  we  be  not  arrogant,  but  we  may 
not  exercise  a  mandate  over  their  spirits. 
They  are  now  passing  out  of  their  “mid¬ 
dle  ages”  into  their  modern  development. 

In  the  management  of  Peking  Chris¬ 
tian  University  the  salaries  are  graded 
according  to  position — instructor,  pro¬ 
fessor,  dean.  The  requirements  are  not 
racial,  they  are  academic.  There  is  no 
color  line  in  the  salary  schedule.  The 
American  professors  do  not  live  in  mod¬ 
ern  houses  and  the  Chinese  professors  in 
native  houses.  The  houses  are  of  equal 
quality  and  assigned  by  lot  or  by  choice, 
the  Chinese  having  the  preference.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  not  so.  Peking  is 
exceptional' now,  but  many  simple,  natu¬ 
ral,  but  really  great  readjustments  are 
taking  place  upon  the  superb  initiative 
of  those  Americans  who  really  under¬ 
stand.  To  Peking  has  come  a  great 
popularity;  some  other  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  with  very  different  policies  ^  are 
loathed  by  those  perfectly  natural  Asiatic 
patriots.  Everywhere  abroad  inquiry  is 
now  on.  All  liberal  leaders  want  to  find 
a  solution.  We  find  almost  no  public  or 
church  conscience  on  this  paramount 
i'^sue  in  America.  The  independent  units 
known  as  the  “missions”  on  foreign  soil 
were  as  inevitable  in  the  early  periods  of 
Christianity  as  they  are  anachronistic 
now.  The  most  complete  transfer  of 
leadership  and  property  on  record  m 
China  was  recently  consummated  by  the 
American  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  favor  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Associations  in  China,  entirely 
compiosed  of  nationals.  Chinese  leader 
ship  takes  precedence  throughout.  In 
fact  the  first  city  Association  m  Shang¬ 
hai  '(1900),  and  now  the  largest  of  such 
institutions  in  Asia,  was  goverried  from 
the  beginning  by  a  Board  of 
entirely  composed  of  Chinese,  arid  at  the 
insistence  of  the  American  founder.  Ihe 
peculiar  and  penetrating  influence  of  this 
organization  in  China  is  largely  predi¬ 
cated  upon  its  being  a  “native  ^ganiza- 


tion.”  In  Japan  it  has  been  entirely  so 
for  three  decades;  office-holders,  prop¬ 
erty-holders,  and  policy-makers  are  Jap¬ 
anese;  the  few  affiliated  Americans  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  not  an  executive. 

Victims  of  Our  Efficiency 

The  pure-minded  enterprise  of  mis¬ 
sions  is  the  victim  of  its  own  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  has  done  no  wrong.  It  has 
thought  noble  thoughts.  Its  personnel, 
beyond  all  others,  labors  in  unrelieved 
isolation  and  varied  hardship.  Voluntary 
expatriation  characterizes  all  these  rep¬ 
resentative  people.  But  it  is  essentially 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  the  very  weakness 
of  American  energy  and  of  British  deter¬ 
mination.  It  is  expected  by  the  home 
constituency  to  “show  results.”  The 
Western  mind  believes  in  direct  action 
and  wants  “returns.”  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  for  us  to  think  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  managers  of  the  Christian 
enterprise  overseas.  Even  when  the  mis¬ 
sionary  repeatedly  warns  the  home  office 
that  we  make  his  leadership  next  to  im¬ 
possible  by  insisting  upion  it  as  a  right, 
we  ignore  his  advice,  thinking  him  to  be 
a  man  of  unnatural  humility.  So  crass  is 
our  ignorance  of  the  other  half  of  the 
world  and  how  it  is  thinking  of  its  own 
redemptive  process.  The  other  half  of  the 
world  must  make  its  redemption  its  very 
own  or  it  will  never  take  place.  We  are 
not  to  man  the  mission  field,  but  to  help, 
select,  train,  coach,  inspirit,  and  trust  the 
nationals  to  man  their  own  field. 

The  readjustment  of  leadership  in  th< 
Christian  society  abroad  is  likely  to  be 
as  significant  as  the  efforts  to  throw  off 
foreign  territorial  encroachments  and  re¬ 
gain  complete  political  sovereignty.  Po¬ 
litical  sovereignty  can  never  be  effective 
without  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit. 
Religion  is  at  the  center  of  it.  The  pro¬ 
found  piety  of  the  Christian  body  in  the 
Far  East  will  saturate  the  vast  native 
population  because  of  its  earnestness  and 
its  purity  if  it  has  no  insuperable  foreign 
handicap.  The  new  nationalism  will  ap¬ 
plaud  the  intellectual  and  the  free,  as 
against  the  superstitious  and  the  subser¬ 
vient.  We  may  well  add  to  its  strength 
all  the  money  and  persons  we  can  com¬ 
mand,  but  all  of  these  resources  must  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  indigenous 
Christian  enterprise  and  subject  only  to 
their  self-determination.  At  home  less 
talk  of  “foreign  missions”  and  vastly 
more  of  native  initiative,  their  achieve¬ 
ment,  their  self-realization,  their  version 
of  “Jesus’-way-of-life.”  , 

What  a  strange  intrusion  upon  their 
spirits  are  our  American  bishops  ruling 
over  the  Chinese  Church,  _  American 
presidents  insisting  upon  retaining  their 
priority  in  the  educational  sphere,  th- 
will  of  their  national  bodies  overawed  o 
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Gonr+acsTr  o  ^  recently  received,  no  doubt  through  your 
for  Thich  T  "Across  the  World  of  IslL" 

vou  in  hir,  fn  grateful  appreciation,  asking 

ind^r  separate  ooverf  ^  ^ 

and  a  ttasHiiro  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times, 

T=i=^i  f  success  of  Christian  missions  in 

of^its  tTOs’^to^h®  if  ,  that  yours  is  probably  the  last  book 
01  its  type  to  be  -.Tritten.  Islam  as  you  and  I.  in  oir 

^nlers  I- 

o  ^  5  "to  carry  real  weight  in  Eg^rpt: 

elsewLr^'^^^?  generations  in  Arabia  and 

but  the  basic  truths  of  Christianity  will  in  th- 
long  run  even  th® 20  prevaij3  I  would  make  only  on®  proviso 
namely,  that  Cnristisnity  itself  must  be  purged  of  the  ^ 

You'*Till''^rchPh^^'^^^i''''  superstition  of  twenty  centuries. 

go  as  fer  as  my  Father  -  now 
enclosed  pamphlet,  but 

yu  may  care  to  see  it,  if  enly  as  an  example  of  the  writing 
of  a  modernist  who  is  also  vary  old.  Of  the  voune-er  ^ 

leads^th-%a^'^^^'^^°’^  Murry  in  his  "Lifs  of  JssL  Christ" 

■U--1.  _  ,  .  , ,  ^i'th  kindest  regards,  with  thanks  for  your 

TTATT  cwyS  ??  expression  of  deep  admiration  for  the  work  which 

you  and  your  colleagues  have  done  and  are  doing, 

Believe  m.0, 

Yours  sincerely, 

4 

A.T.  Wilson,  (Signed) 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  Arnold  T.  Wilson, 

K  .C  .  I . E . , C  .  S  .  I . ,  C  .M  .G .  ,D  . S  . 0  . 


At  the ^Indian  Women’s  Social  Conference  in  Calcutta  in  December  1928 
i/iT s •  ^ Aparna  Devi,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  C,  R,  Das,  declared:  ’’We  are 
a  dying  race  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  stem  the  gathering  down-rush  of 
Hindu  society  by  something  strong  and  tangible,  we  should  soon  sink  into 
oblivion  and  only  become  fit  to  be  preserved  in  museums  like  mummies  of  Egypt 
in  airtight  glass  cases," 

Last  year  a  group  of  missionaries  met  together  in  Edinburgh  for  a 
season  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Notes  for  the  guidance  of  the  group  had  been 
prepared  from  statements  received  from  missionaries  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  The  opening  prayer  v;as  as  follows:  "Let  us  give  thanks  that 
India  is  apparently  ready  for  a  for*ward  movement.  Let  us  think  of  her  as  ready 
to  hear  the  word,  ’Arise  and  walk’  ,  and  hearing  it,  to  leap  up,  no  longer 
impotent,  but  fit  for  action  and  service," 

Compare  these  two  quotations.  We  on  the  mission  field  thank  God  that 
we  have  something  strong  and  tangible  to  give  to  our  people  and  we  earnestly 
echo  the  prayer  of  our  fellow-missionaries.  We  rejoice  that  the  Sangli  field 
is  more  ready  than  it  was  to  receive  the  Gospel, 


^ ^.4  Av/'n. 


^  *1. 


\ 


^  4,^^  ISLtfMr 

^  Ml’.  Sbabir  Ahmed, -of  Dooban^v 

smd^^f^aid  that  God  kept  two  regis¬ 
ters,  one  of  friends  and  the  other  of  foes. 
In  the  former  Moslems’  and  in  the  latter 
non-Moslems’  names  were  entered.  Christ¬ 
ians  flourished  because  God  was  giving  a  long 
rope  to  his  enemies  and  Moslems  were  in 
their  present  state  because  God  was  rebuking 
them  for  their  faults.  But  while  there 
would,  in  course  of  time,  be  a  complete 
downfall  of  Christians,  Mahomedans  would 

V. 

>4se.  f 

Shabi”  ■ 


(\  att.JUi~C)  J^KA.'yvr 
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and  is  to  l>e  called  Radiance  and  Peace, — a  name  irresis¬ 
tibly  suggesting,  to  Christian  hearts,  the  Song  of  the  Angels 
on  the  first  Christmas  Day.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Japanese  will  use  this  word  constantly,  every  day ; — instead 
of  writing  1927.  on  all  letters,  checks,  receipts,  legal  forms, 
hooks,  newspapers,  magazines,  calendars,  pupils’  examina¬ 
tion  papers,  records,  and  so  on,  on  everything  that  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Japanese  language,  day  by  day  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land  will  he  writing  and  reading  this  word  Showa 
‘■Radiance  and  Peace.” 

The  expression  was  taken  from  one  of  the  Chinese 
Classics,  a  passage  describing  the  life  of  one  of  the  ancient 
rulers,  which  says  that  "The  Emperor  Yao’s  virtues  spread 
radiant  ravs  throughout  the  universe,  and  established  peace 
with  all  nations."  Whether  those  who  selected  the  name 
had  any  thought  of  the  Chri.stian  gospel  or  not  we  can¬ 
not  sav.  When  the  present  Emperor  as  Crown  Prince 
visited  England  a  few  years  ago.  one  of  his  dail}'  compan¬ 
ions  and  advisers  was  a  Christian  Japanese,  and  un- 
douEtedly  the  new  Ruler  and  others  high  in  authority  have! 
felt  the  inspiration  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  INIany  a| 


Girls 


Club  at  Akita,  Japan,  Organized  by  Mrs.  Nace  and  Miss 
Kimura,  a  Graduate  of  Miyagi  College 


Japanese  prominently  before  the  public,  though  not  a 
Christian,  will  say  as  the  editor  of  The  Japan  Times  has 
repeatedly  said,  that  the  thought  of  the  Japanese  people 
as  a  whole  has  been  deeply  influenced  by  Christianitv.  In 
a  recent  Editorial  this  writer  said :  “The  beginning  of  the 
Taisho  Era  (1912-1926)  saw  the  end  of  IVIilitary  Japan. 
This  Era  has  been  essentially  an  era  of  preparations — pre¬ 
parations  for  the  establislrment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
international  relations.  Our  country  was  one  of  the  first 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations  and  participated  in  the  first] 
disarmament  conference.  The  Era  of  Showa  as  its  name 
implies,  will  be  an  era  of  peaceful  achievements.”  Is  it 
not  significant  that  the  Editor  of  an  important  daily  news¬ 
paper  announces  that  it  is  the  aim  of  his  country  to  help  I 
to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God?  Let  us  rejoice  that! 
the  present  leaders  of  Japan  have  chosen  to  place  beforef 
the  people  the  ideals  of  Radiant  Light  and  Peace. 

Scudai, 
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“In  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  India  and  Malay,  the  truth! 
was  forced  upon  [Dr.  Grenfell]  that  a  benevolent  auto-I 
cracy  is  better  for  a  people  than  an  ignorant  democracy;! 
that  good  government  is  more  important  than  self-govern-l 
ment;  and  he  estimates  the  advantages  of  British  rule  inj 
these  countries.  He  is  not  a  blind  upholder  of  British  gov¬ 
ernment — that  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  with  so  indi-K 
vidualistic  an  outlook.  In  India,  for  example,  he  holds  thatj 
the  Indians  have  a  legitimate  grievance  against  the  British! 
for  pushing  the  liquor  traffic  on  a  country  whose  people  arel 
abstainers  by  religion.  But  everywhere  he  found  progress;! 
in  the  increased  prosperity  of  Palestine;  in  the  growing  unityj 
of  India;  even  in  the  chaos  of  China  he  found  hope.  Hisf 
views  on  Gandhi  are  full  of  interest,  and  in  China  he  was 
most  struck  by  the  amazing  spread  of  Christianity.  China 
will  never  be  a  Bolshevist  or  Communist  State — of  that  he 
certain — and  in  the  story  of  Marshal  Feng  Yu-hsiang 
he  has  grounds  for  his  optimism.  Altogether  a  forceful  and 
encouraging  book.”  (In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January, 
1929.) 

India:  the  New  Phase,  by  Stanley  Reed  and  P.  R. 
Cadell.  Lond.,  Allan,  1928. 

“This  volume  outlines  the  various  Indian  problems  with 
brevity  and  a  clarity  which  should  effectively  dispel  the 
ignorance  of  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  its  careful  perusal.  The 
presentation  of  the  facts  is,  on  the  whole,  well  balanced 
and  impartial;  for  the  joint  authors  have  not  only  a  unique 
knowledge,  official  and  unofficial,  of  Bombay  conditions,  but 
they  also  have  been  in  personal  touch  with  the  working  of 
the  Reforms,  and  the  various  administrative  problems  relat- 
ing  to  agriculture,  industry,  the  native  States,  defence  against  ' 
external  aggression  and  internal  disorders.  In  India,  to  the  f' 
man  in  the  street  and  the  man  behind  the  plough,  that  is,  - 
to  99  per  cent  of  the  population,  these  are  of  infinitely  more  |fL,i 
moment  than  the  constitutional  forms  which  so  many  Indian 
politicians  regard  as  the  aim  and  end  of  government.”  (M.  % 

F.  O’Dwyer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Central  Asian  Society 
Vol.  XVI,  Pt.  I,  1929.) 

The  Indirect  Effects  of  Christian  Missions  in  India, 
by  Robert  Smith  Wilson.  Lond.,  Clarke,  n.d. 

“  ‘The  Indirect  Effects  of  Christian  Missions  in  India’ 
is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith  Wilson  who  .  : 
claims  to  speak  with  the  experience  of  one  who  has  been  ^ 
both  a  business  man  and  a  Christian  Missionary  in  this  coun- J. 
try  for  several  years.  By  ‘indirect  effects’  Mr.  Wilson  prob-  f  > 
ably  means  unintended.  The  direct  aim  of  Christian  Mis-  V  > 
sions  is  to  convert  Indians  to  Christianity.  All  their  meas-  t  ' 
ures  are  conceived  in  some  relation  near  or  remote  to  this 
end.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned,  Mr.  Smith  holds  that '  '  i  ; 
Christian  Missions  and,  indeed,  Christianity  in  India  have  V  " 
been  a  ghastly  failure  .  .  .  ‘Considering  the  length  of  time, 
the  vitality  of  our  religion,  and  the  quality  of  the  Indian 
peoples,  one  would  have  expected  Christianity  to  have  spread  i®  t ' 
over  the  country  like  a  prairie  fire.  Instead  of  which,  after 
fifteen  centuries  of  residence  in  this  country,  some  one  and  i'Ly 
a  half  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Christian.’  He  further  ^  ..  V  ^ 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  the  Christian  ? 
community  at  the  present  day  is  recorded  largely,  not  in 
thosd  areas  where  the  Church  has  been  well  established  for  4  ' 
many  generations,  but  almost  entirely  in  those  districts  where 
missionary  work  is  of  very  recent  history.  The  denomina- 
tions  which  have  the  largest  number  of  Indian  members  It  ' 
show  also  the  lowest  rate  of  increase.  .  .  The  defect  of  Mr  - 
Smith’s  essay  is  that  he  makes  no  allowances  for  the  inherent 


difficulties  of  the  Indian  Christian  as  well  as  for  the  foreign 
:!  missionary,  and  expects  them  to  achieve  a  spiritual  and 
■  social  re-birth  which  may  be  possible  in  the  case  of  individuals 
but  is  impossible  for  a  whole  community  or  class.  Neither 
1  does  he  pay  due  regard  to  the  changed  and  changing  condi- 
tions  which  affect  the  entire  Indian  population  and  not  only 
^  Christians  or  Christian  Missionaries.  .  .  The  message  of 


Jesus  Christ  whenever  and  wherever  delivered  without  ul-  ary,  }929A 
Tterior  objects  and  simply  as  a  message,  has  been  welcomed  ^ ^ 


leadership  at  the  hands  of  the  liberal  minded  and  friendly 
forces  of  Christianity.  He  strongly  urges  the  removal  off 
the  narrow,  partisan  type  of  missionary  that  none  but  in- 1 
telligent  exponents  may  represent  the  West  in  helping  the^^^-f/^ 
East  to  solve  its  almost  insuperable  problems.  In  the 
tience  and  friendliness  of  the  majority  of  Buddhists  he  sees|^-  'ij 
a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  finer  instincts  of  the  Christian 
world.”  (Fred  Merrifield  in  Religious  Education,  Febru-p 


■  i  everywhere  with  open  minds  and  grateful  hearts.  In  prose- 
vi'  lytising  Missions,  the  religious  purpose  is  overlaid  with 
V  many  secular  purposes,  personal,  economic,  and  even  political. 

“The  ‘indirect’  effects  of  Christian  Missions,  which  lay 
'  outside  the  line  of  proselytising,  are,  therefore,  of  more 
importance  and  interest.  We  may  sum  them  up  in  a  single 
sentence,  India  has  accepted  Christ  but  has  rejected  Chris¬ 
tianity.  .  .  We  do  not  think,  as  Mr.  Smith  does,  that  an 
Indian  Christianity  will  ever  arise  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old  religions.  What  is  happening  is  that  the  old  religions 
are  gaining  a  new  life  from  contact  with  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  (Leading  article  in  the  Indiari  Social  Re¬ 
former,  November  10,  1928.) 

Japan  and  Christ,  by  M.  S.  Murao  and  W.  H.  Murray 
Walton.  Lond.,  Church  Missionary  Society,  1928. 

“These  two  missionary  priests,  one  Japanese  and  the  other 
British  have  produced  a  sketch  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
in  Japan — not  colourless;  on  the  contrary,  fearl^s  in  criti- 
■  cism,  and  illuminating  in  description  and  sugg^tion.  Even 
a  practised  eye  would  hesitate  to  label  any  given  sentence 
or  sentiment  therein  as  either  ‘Japanese’  or  ‘foreign’.  Such 
whole-hearted  co-operation,  on  a  basis  of  perfect  frankness 
and  absolute  equality,  in  a  sphere  bristling  with  racial 
danger-points,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  one  of  the  most  vital 
problems  in  work  overseas  today  (that  of  the  relation  be- 
;  tween  older  and  younger  Churches,  so  much  to  the  fore  at 
Jerusalem)  may  help  us  to  realize  St.  Paul’s  vision  of,  ‘one 
'  man  in  Christ  Jesus.’  ”  (M.  H.  Bickersteth  in  the  Church 

Overseas,  January,  1929.) 

“The  volume  is  a  very  readable  one  and  gives  evidence  of 
careful  and  thoughtful  preparation.  Many  illuminating 
statements  will  be  found  in  its  pages,  throwing  light  for 
the  home  reader  upon  conditions  here  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
;  volume  well  worthy  of  study  ,  .  .  for  the  information  it 

■  contains  and  for  the  careful  judgments  expressed  concern¬ 
ing  numerous  problems  connected  with  the  Christian  move- 

!  ment.”  (Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  D.D.  in  the  Japan  Chris- 
1  tian  Quarterly,  January,  1929.) 

The  PiLGRIlMAGE  OF  BUDDHISM,  AND  A  BUDDHIST  PIL¬ 
GRIMAGE,  by  James  B.  Pratt.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1928. 

■  “With  exceptional  patience  and  sympathy  and  penetra¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Pratt  has  told  the  story  of  the  living,  changing 

-  Buddhism  of  today,  setting  it  clearly  against  the  fasanating 
background  of  the  long  and  troubled  past  of  this  great 
faith.  He  has  retraced  the  steps  by  which  Buddhism  spread 
from  country  to  country  throughout  the  Orient,  meeting 
,  its  present  leaders  face  to  face.  As  a  result,  he  presents  to 
‘  modern  readers,  not  the  well  known  religion  of  the  books 
-f  (although  that  is  made  clear  by  the  free  use  of  the  nobler 
'  passages  found  in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures)  but  rather  the 
•f;  evolving  and  very  real  faith  of  the  men  who  are  more  or 
less  consciously  reshaping  the  faith  to  meet  the  demands  of 
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H'eclerick  McCormick  Rejects  Both  the  Hulbert  and  Ladd  Accour 


»<» 


of  the  Great  Events  in  Seoul. 


By  FBBnERICK  MrCOBMICK. 


New  Yark,  March  10,  1010. 
To  the  Ed  if  or  of  The  Ecw  York  Times: 

I  desire,  very  respectfully  to  The 
Times  and  to  Professor  Ladd,  to  take 
exception.^  to  Professor  Ladd’s  state¬ 
ment,  given  such  wide  publicity  by  Its 
appearance  in  your  columns,  as  follows: 

Referring  to  what  took  place  in  Seoul 
on  the  night  of  Nov.  17,  1005,  namely, 
“  the  full,  indiffpiitably  true,  and  his- 
toricallj'  authoritative  story  of  those 
transactions  was  first  told  in  IWS,  in 
Chapter  XI.  of  my  book,  ’  lii  Korea 
with  Marquis  Ito.’  "  As  evidence  that 
this  .account  cannot  po.«slbly  be  “  full, 
indispuf abl5-  true,  and  historically  au¬ 
thoritative,”  nor  ”  fir.st  told  in  lOOS,  ”  I 
desire  first  to  state  that  the  title  of 
Professor  Ladd'.s  book  is  misleading  in 
that  it  creates  the  impression  that  the 
author  was  in  Korea,  at  the  time,  a.nd 
tha  t  he  was  with  Marquis.  Ito,  and  these 
th.*.ngs,  I  believe,  are  not  true  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the'^event.s  under  discus- 


^  the  modern  world.  . 

“He  sees  distinct  signs  of  hope  in  the  new  emphasis  upon 
j'i  popular  education,  health  standards,  the  dissipation  of  sup- 
erstition  and  ignorance,  and  an  increasing  insistence  that 
j;:'  the  evils  of  foot  binding,  opium  smoking,  gambling,  and  the 
■  social  diseases  be  sternly  done  away.  He  shows  the  present 
^  ;  helplessness  of  Buddhism  without  constant  pressure  and 


sion.  And  in  the  second  place,  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  my  own  ”  Tragedy  of  Russia  | 
in  Pacific  A.sia,"  published  IWT,  in  'Vol.  j 
IT.,  beginning  on  page  there  is  an  j 

account  of  the  night  of  Nov.  17-lS,  1005,  i 
which  I  believe  to  be  as  good  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  history  th.an  the  “  a.\ithoritatlve " 
and  documentary  account  shorn  of  everj’ 
reall.stlc,  human,  and  vital  clement  nec- 
es.sary  to  make  a  record  acceptable  to 
an  Flmperor  of  Japan,  and  proper  in  [ 
the  Dyna.stic  History.  j 

But  before  T  cpiote  from  my  account  i 
of  these  important  events  di.sputed  by  | 
Mr.  Hulbert,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Profes- 
.sor  I.add,  I  desire  to  affirm  that  I  be¬ 
lieve.  in  the  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Marquis  Ito  and  Mr.  Stevens,  both  of 
whom  1  knew  during  those  years,  and 
with  both  of  whom  I  worked.  Moreover, 

I  was  in  the  .Ymcrican  Lcga.tion  com¬ 
pound  all  of  the  night  of  Nov.  17-bS, 
i7P05.  and  a  good  many  other  nights  and 
days,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
'p.ccepting  either  Marquis  Ito’s  account 
of  what  happened,  or  Mr.  Stevens's  ac¬ 
count,  much  le.ss  the  account  of  Profe.s- 
sor  Ijadd,  for  whom  also  1  have  great 
respect.  Of  these  three  gentlemen  only 
Profes.sor  Ladd  seems  to  lack  the  sense 
of  humor  in  this  matter.  Has 
assumed  too  much  from  the 
tative  ”  digest  supplied  by  Mr.  Stevens 
and  other.s  from  the  Japanese  side?  Is 
he  not  too  much  charmed  with  his  own 
written  words  when  he  refutes  us  from 
his  book?  As  you  have  permitted  Pi'o- 
fessor  Ladd  a  quotation 
will  allow  me  the 
book— a  much  larger  book  than  Profes¬ 
sor  Ladd's  : 

The  opera  bouffe  began  with  an  appeal 
to  America,  based  on  a  passage  of  remark¬ 
able  words  In  the  Ainerlcan-Korean  Treaty 


he  not 
authori- 


I  trust  you 
following  from  my  | 


first  made  by  Korea 


I 


'MM: 


■  k' '  ' 

.  -A  ■  •■K.'  if:  ' '  xf '  •Sk  •iLi  ■  ■■ 


of  1RS2— one  of  the 
with  a  ■We.stern  power.  This  treaty  says, 
in  substance,  that  if  any  other  power  deal 
unjustly  or  opprossi\'ely  with  either  Go\- 
ernment  the  other  will  exert  its  good  of- 


preter  present,  and  thereafter,  until 
protocol  was  signed,  Marquis  Ito  remalni 
In  the  background  directing  the  nego' 
tions  through  the  resident  Minister. 
Hayashl.  The  Emperor  declined  furti( 
relations  with  the  great  envoy,  but  referrs! 
the  mission  to  his  Ministers,  while, 
.stated  above,  he  himself  nursed  his  sorroT^l 
in  se.'lu.«lon.  complaining  to  the  .Vmevic. 
Legation,  3d.1olnlng  his  premises,  tlwt 
■sheep  running  loose  In  the  grounds  the 
broke  his  nightly  rest.  Thl;  solitary  an 
mal.  kept  to  crop  the  grafts  on  the  lawni 
was  humorou.'ly  dubbed  •’  the  flock 
its  ni.ester.s,  and  divided  with  Marquis  It 
the  distinction  of  being  the  bane  of  t 
Korean  Empenir.  though  its  iniiiortance  1 
this  respect  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  noc 
turnal  opcratloii.s  of  the  .lapanese  mission. 

On  the  Kith  a  .sitting  of  the  mission  an 
the  Korean  Cabinet  took  place  In  the  Jap 
anese  Legation,  and  was  so  violent  that  th 
voPtes  of  the  participants  arrested  the  at 
teiitloH  of  passers-by  in  the  streets,  whic 
were  by  this  time  lined  with  police  an 
military,  marching  in  squad.e  and  halt  com 
panics  up  and  dott  n.  By  afternoon  two  oi 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  .'■celng  themselvei 
alone  in  their  resistance  to  the  Japane 
demands,  had  denoun.-cd  the  proceedings, 
and  retired  to  the  palace  to  .seclude  them 
selve.s  wltl)  the  Etnperor,  and  one  of  Urem] 
Pak  Chi  Sun,  well  knotv  n  as  a  Korean] 
patriot  .and  lately  Minister  to  Peking 
where  he  had  been  sent  liv  his  Government 
on  account  of  hl.s  relentless  opposition  to 
the  Court's  jobbery  with  foreigners,  aftei’ 
dramatically  quitting  his  colleagues,  ad¬ 
jured  the  Emperor  in  a  most  solemn  and 
awful  exhortation  not  under  any  circtim 
stances  to  com  ede  tlie  Japanese  demands, 
or  lie  would  thereby  outrage  the  spirits  of 
his  Imperial  ancestors.  •  •  • 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th,  apprehend¬ 
ing  public  alarm  from  the  opposition  of 
the  two  '  hostile  Ministers  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  influence  on  the  Emperor, 
a  continuous  military  demnnstratlon  was 
maintained  on  I  he  e.^plauaclo  before  the  oM' 
palace  liy  .lapanese  artillery  and  Infanti’y 
eompanlcs  arriving  b.v  selccied  streets  and 
replacing  c.T-h  other  with  inanoeU'Tes  and; 
minor  taihics  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Korean  .soldiers  loitering  about  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  their  barracks  along  the  esplanade- 
and  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  number  of 
Korean  citizens  attracted  by  the  .diow. 

Minister  Haya.shi,  about  0  o’clock  in  th* 
afternoon,  after  sitting  with  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  members  at  bis  legation, 
having  secured  their  support,  went  to  th« 
Emperor’s  pglace.  At  dark  It  became  known 
that  the  Emperor  had  ordered  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  tlie  consenting  Minister-s,  and  the 
entire  scene  about  the  foreign  legations 
and  the  palace  was  converted  by  Japanese 
sojdlers  into  something  like  a  nocturnal 
military  carnival.  An  unusual  guard  was 
provided  for  the  threatened  Ministers,  and 
the  Japanese  Minister,  who  was  guarded 
in  the  palace  grounds  and  in  the  palace 
itself  by  Japanese  police,  whose  red  trous¬ 
ers  could  be  seen  through  the  palace  win¬ 
dows,  announced  to  the  Emperor's  house¬ 
hold  that  he  would  not  quit  the  premises 
until  the  four  Japanese  demands  had  been 
agreed  to. 


fices.  on  being  informed  of  tne  case 
bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement.  In 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor  the  last 
American  Minister  to  Korea,  Mr.  Edwin 
Morgan,  clearly  pointed  out  to  him  and 
to  his  Ministers  present  the  possibilltie.s  of 
this  clause,  and  later  in  the  Summer  (190,5) 
an  American  Senator  conversant  with  the 
treaty  confirmed  it.  •  *  • 

But  the  Emperor  of  Korea  •  •  •  was 
aroused  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  ilar- 
Cjuis  Ito  to  consult  .soothsayers  and  sor¬ 
cerers,  and,  characteristically, commenced  to 
intrigue.  *  *  •  A  foreigner  in  Korea  was 
sent  to  (Thina.  where  his  influence  was  nil. 
A  notorious  native,  Yi-yong-ik,  who 
throughout  many  years,  from  a  large  store 
of  gains  by  blackmail,  usury,  and  highway 
robbery,  as  well  perhaps  as  by  ordinary 
profit,  legal  and  illegal,  had  made  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Emperor  and  had  been  greatly 
relied  upon  by  him.  set  out— strangely 
enough  for  a  native  knave  who  had  never 
before  been  out  of  his  own  country— for 
France^' 

At  this  time  Mr.  Megato.  the  Japanese 
financial  adviser  provided  for  by  the  pro¬ 
tocol  of  September.  1094,  was  on  the  spot, 
and  so  also  was  Mr.  Stevens,  the  foreigner 
provided  by  the  same  Instrument  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  act 
as  political  adviser,  and  it  was  said  that 
another  agent,  carrying  in'-truction  and  au¬ 
thority  from  the  Emperor  and  intrusted 
with  moneys,  proceeded  to  .America  to  set 
sympathy  in  motion  that  might  lead  to  in¬ 
tervention.  He  arrived  ou  the  ground  to 
which  he  was  billeted  about  the  tunc  the 
Emperor's  Ministers,  on  the  early  morning 
of  Xov.  18.  signed  and  attached  the  im¬ 
perial  seals  to  the  following  final  Japanese 
demands,  or  conditions,  presented  by  Mar¬ 
quis  Ito  •  •  • 

The  Emperor  and  his  Cabinet  had  In  them 
the  traditional  distrust  of  the  Japanese.  To 
this  legacy  of  distrust  and  su.«plcion  from 
the  past  they  added  that  which  comes  from 
Ignorance,  This  condition  of  affairs  re¬ 
sulted  In  a  situation  at  Seoul  such  as  had 
not  occurred  In  the  East  since  the  days  of 
early  foreign  relations.  In  their  negotia¬ 
tions  with  this  perverse  and  wayward, 
though  scarcely  obstreperous.  Government 
the  Japanese  were  called  upon  to  perform 
acta  strange  to  Western  diplomacy.  •  *  • 
The  complete  failure  of  the  Emperor  of 
Korea  to  meet  the  mi.ssion  frankly  fius- 
y^tiated  more  civilized  decorum  and  precipi- 
yated  stern  conduct  befitting  the  facts  and 
X-oumstances.  ■*  •  »  The  Emperor  did 

■sent  to  a  private  audience  on  the  i6th. 
on  this  occasion  there  was.  besides  the 
,.\eror  and  Marquis  Ito,  only  an  inter- 


Recalllng  that  episode  of  force  ni8.Je_^ 
in  the  palace  in  1888,  when  the  Empre-ss 
■was  murdered,  and  fearing  a  similar  trag¬ 
edy,  foreign  employes  of  the  palace  aban¬ 
doned  tlielr  posts.  And  it  was  actually  ex¬ 
pected  that  tills  application  of  pressure 
would  result  in  the  Emperor  seeking  refuge 
in  the  American  Legation.  In  fact,  the 
Emperor  requested  the  American  Minister, 
across  the  fence,  to  permit  his  Highness  to 
take  refuge  in  the  legation.  The  American 
Minister  immediately  sent  his  Secretary  to 
guard  the  fence  which  separated  the  lega¬ 
tion  from  the  imperial  premises.  A  dia¬ 
logue  ensued.  The  Emperor’s  attendants 
appealed  to  this  officer  to  allow  their  au¬ 
gust  Sovereign  to  climb  over  the  fence  onto 
American  soil.  The  officer  resisted,  where¬ 
upon.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  true,  the 
attendants  invoked  the  authority  of  the 
American -Korean  Treaty,  hereinbefore 
quoted,  in  defense  of  their  roque.st.  It  pro¬ 
vided,  said  thej',  that  in  case  of  danger 
the  American  Government  would  protect. 


In  .such  a  really  pathetic  episode  paeeed 
away  Korea’s  independence,  for,  while  the 
Emperor  was  still  hopeful  of  getting  over 
the  fence  of  the  American  Legation  com¬ 
pound  at  1:30  A.  JI.  on  the  18th,  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  ha\- 
ing  directed  the  consenting  Ministers  to 
deliver  the  Imperial  seals,  Mli^lstcr  llayashi 
abandoned  the  palace,  dispensed  wjth  the 
imperial  consent,  and  accepted  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  affixed 
the  seals  rendering  the  protocol  valid. 

Professor  Ladd  speaks  of  the  lying 
Emperor  and  yet  accepts  the  public 
memorial  of  his  ministry  written  after¬ 
ward,  to  the  effect  that  they  followed 
the  commands  of  the  Emperor  liims«lf 
In  agreeing  to  Japan's  demands.  H® 
does  not  take  into  account  the  Korean 
court  law  of,  lie  Emperor,  lie  Ministers. 
The  Emperor  acted  under  duress  and 
with  full  reservations.  If  the.se  distinc¬ 
tions  are  not  kept  in  mind  it  la  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  the  situation. 
The  signed  statement  of  Korean  Min¬ 
isters  fearsomcly  truckling  to  over¬ 
lords  is  as  worthless  as  the  words  of 
the  Emperor  of  Korea.  Hemmed  in  by 
Japanese  ci\’il  and  military  forces  on 
three  sides  in  and  around  his  house¬ 
hold,  at  dead  of  night,  with  the  memory 
of  the  bloodily  murdered  Korean  Queen 
haunting  him.  and  on  the  remaining 
side  hemmed  m  by  Minister  Morgan 
and  his  officer,  the  Emperor  capitu¬ 
lated,  of  course. 

FREDERICK  McCORMICK. 
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denial  of  absolutism,  which  is  anathema 
to  Rome.  Obviously,  If  we  really  stand 
for  our  principles,  we  have  In  decency.  In 
sincerity,  and  In  truth,  no  place  in  eith¬ 
er  kind  of  conference.  Dalliance  with  the 
invitation  implies  only  what  its  accep¬ 
tance  expresses. 

The  motive  on  each  side  In  the  contro- 
versy  is  union.  Union  by  conference,  by 
resolution,  and  by  decree — as  though  that 
were  possible  when  union  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  is  growth,  and  growth  Is 
necessarily  the  result  of  life.  How  can  „ 
a  living  bond  develop  between  vital  truth  D 
and-deadly  error?  And  what  is  a  con¬ 
ference  between  those  divided  on  points ! 
of  truth,  vital  to  them,  but  a  betrayal  ■ 
pro  tanto  of  truth  and  a  violation  pro 
tanto  of  mental  integrity  and  moral  hon¬ 
or — and  this,  whether  it  be  in  a  Con- 
gres  of  Faith  and  Order,  or  in  a  Pan- 
Protestant  Congress  at  Panama? 

Mere  Layman. 

New  York,  October  28. 
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;  Board  of  Missions  Controversy  ^ 


THE  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 
jiii:  It  is  one  of  the  trilnilations  of  a 
;re  layman,  and  has  been  through  all 
story,  that  councils,  conventions,  and 
lards  ecclesiastical  cloud  for  him  the 
Lain  issues  of  religion.  Such  must  be 
/he  conviction  of  many  laymen  in  the 
^fpiscopal  church  to-day  as  the  result  of 
f  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 


Board  of  Missions  at  its  late  meeting. 
The  vmere  layman's  view  is  that  the  Epis¬ 
copal  communion  asserts  an  essential 
truth,  to  wit,  episcopacy  and  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  office.  This  assertion  differentiates 
It  from  the  Protestant  communion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  denies  the  Roman  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Papal  absolutism.  This  denial 
differentiates  it  from  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion.  Ill  its  assertion  It  Is  Cath- 
in  its  denial  it  Is  Protestant, 
oug  ly  Speaking,  take  away  its  prin- 
c^le  of  episcopacy  and  the  sacerdotal 
office,  and  the  Episcopal  church  merges 
easily  into  the  Protestant  body;  on  the 
o  her  hand,  take  away  its  denial  of  ab- 
so  utism,  and  it  merges  easily  Into  the 

^  mir  own  raison 
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To  be  true  to  itself  it  must  stand  f;, 
alone,  abating  no  jot  or  tittle  of  its  as- |!.  ■ 
sertlon  of  a  vital  truth  on  one  hand  or  of ; 
its  denial  of  a  deadly  error  on  the  other. 

And  yet  the  mere  layman  in  the  present 
instance  finds  these  simple  issues  befog¬ 
ged  in  the  Board  of  Missions  where  one 
party  seems  to  be  philandering  with  j 
Rome  and  the  other  with  Protestantlsm- 
one  forgetful  of  the  church's  affirmation 
of  truth,  and  the  other  forgetful  of  her 
denial  of  error. 

To  the  mere  layman  it  would  seem  that, 
wdth  its  own  bishoprics  established  in 
Latin -American  countries,  there  were 
nothing  for  the  church  to  do  but  to 
proceed  zealously  with  the  fervent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  her  undivided  faith,  and  it 
would  seem  that  to  do  this  would  absorb 
ail  her  energies  and  resources  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  To  the  mere  lay  mind  ,  , 
there  Avould  seem  to  be  no  place  In  a  Pan-  f .  . 

Protestant  Conference  for  Episcopalian  |C  i?  ' 
delegates,  and  equally  no.  place  in  a  "Pan- 
Catholic”  conference.  Indeed,  If  such  f  # 
delegates  came  in  full  loyalty  they  would  IX.' ^ 
be  embarrassed  In  the  one  by  their  | 
church’s  assertion  of  episcopacy  and  the  .  C'  ' 
sacerdotal  office  which  is  anathema  to 
Presbyterian,  to  Congregationalist,  and 
to  Baptist,  and  they  would  be  equally 
embarrassed  In  the  other  by  their  church’s 
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Five  Episcopalian  Dignitaries 
Retire  from  Board  After  a  j 
Spirited  Contest. 


SEr:  AFFRONT  TO  CATHOLICS 


Four  Prelates  and  Dr.  Manning 
Opfose  Sending  Delegates 


to  Panama  Congress. 


BISHO!^ GREER  IN  OPPOSITION 


Head  of  New  York  Diocese  Advo¬ 
cates  Staking  Converts  Among 
South  American  Catholics. 


Five  High  Church  Clgnitarles  pesigned 
yesterday  from  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Board  of  Missions  after  a  heated  de¬ 
bate  in  which  they  had  tried  vainly  to 
stop  that  body  from  sending  delegates 
to  the  Pan-Prottstant  Congress  at  Pan¬ 
ama  on  the  ground  that  such  action 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics. 

They  were  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  H. 
Weller,  Bishop  cf  Pond  du  Lac,  Wls.; 
the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Harding,  Bishop  | 
of  Washington,  I),  c.;  the  Right  Rev.  G. 
Mott  Williams,  Bishop  of  Marquette, 
Mich.;  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Man¬ 
ning.  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Seleden  P.  De- 

Saints’  Cathedral 
Milwaukee,  who  on  Nov  1  is  ^  ’ 

to  this  City  as  one  of  the  clergy  of  “the  | 
Church^St.  Maty  the  Virgin 


The  vote  which  seems  to  deepen  an- 
.  widen  the  I'ift  between  High  Church 

■  and  Lows  hetw’een  the  ritualistic  and 
the  conservative  wings,  was  ild  to  13. 

It  was  on  the  question  of  rescinding 
the  previous  action  of  the  board,  which 

'  last  May  voted  to  arrange  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  that  congress,  which  13  to 
take  place  next  February,  is  the  evan- 
•’  Ot  ae  central  and  South 

American  republics  by  Protestant  de- 
,  nomina''stons. 

Divides  Bishop  Greer  and  Trinity 

The  outcome  of  yesterday  will  be  felt 
;  in  every  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
:  ’  in  the  United  States.  In  this  diocese 
‘  it  arrays  on  opposite  sides  Bishop  Greer 
and  the  rector  of  Trinity,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parish  in  New  York. 

The  other  members  of  the  boaid  »» 
left  it  after  much  eloquence  and  argu 
'  ment  belong  to  the  Catholic  party  of 
"the  Middle  West.  The  impassioned  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  leader  of  the  Wisconsin 
ritualists.  Bishop  Weller,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  issue  as  far  as  he  a.nd 
:  his  followers  were  concerned,  was  “a 
■  matter  of  life  and  deatli.”  rang  through 
'  the  dim  hall  of  the  Church  Missions 
House.  He  had  been  silent  during  the 
long  debate,  but  when  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  laymen  of  the  church,  George 
Wharton  Pepper  of  Philadelphia,  asked 
lightly  if  after  all  some  members  of 
the  board  were  not  taking  themselves 
too  seriously  and  if  “  the  Pope  in  the 
Vatican  would  tear  his  robes  and  his 
hair  when  he  heard  that  the  Episco¬ 
palians  were  about  to  send  delegates  to 
the  conference,”  Bishop  Weller  strode 

to  the  platform. 

"  I  am  sorry,”  said  the  Bishop,  that 
there  are  some  here  who  take  this 
matter  so  lightly.  I  could  not  laugh  at 
the  picture  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  tear¬ 
ing  his  hair  and  clothing.  What  has 
been  said  hurts.  It  hurts  me  deeply.! 
It  hurts  all  of  us  who  look  forward  tol 
'  Christian  unity.  I  am  sure  that  the  I 
’  world  will  one  day  see  Christian  unity 
.  and  before  I  die  I  hope  to  see  its  first 
stone  laid.  We  have  made  the  start. 
Is  it  that  there  is  between  us  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  an  unfathomable 
chasm  which  God  only  can  close?  I  re- 
gard  this  Panama  Conference  as  a  direct 
,  ’  attack  of  one  part  of  Christendom  upon 
'  '  .  another. 

Driven  to  the  'Wull. 

'  “It  represents  an  effort  which  the 
,  ■  -  i  rood  old  Church  of  England  would  not 
-  ^ permit  We  have  no  business  to  join 
;  '  ^  in  such  an  attack.  We  are  here  to  say 
'  •'  that  we  will  not  make  such  an  attack, 

;  '  and  will  not  let  you  attack.  We  have 
'  :  fight.  You  have  driven  us  to  the 

'  wall.  I  stand  before  you  speaking  for  a 
large  body  of  intelligent  and  faithful 

■  men.  One  part  of  Christendom  is  not 
going  to  war  with  another  branch  while 
the  heathen  are  unconverted. 

'  '  “  The  Church  of  Rome  may  be  full  or 

:  ^  error,  and  South  America  may  be  dark 
i  fe'  and  dim.  and  damp,  but  let  some  South 
American  go  if  you  will  to  slums  of  our 
iiiil  great  cities  and  he  will  find  a  condi- 
*  Son  which  is  hell  on  earth.  Let  him 
look  at  the  impossible  recoid  of 
;^si,  divorce  courts  in  this  country. 

”  And  so  we  would  have  a  conference 
ml  at  Panama  of  Protestants  where  the 
only  thing  on  which  we  are  to  agree  1. 
^  on  the  awful  condition  of  Rome  and 


1  mean,”  was  the  reply,  ”  that  some 
pf  us  will  wash  our  hands  of  a  board 
rwhich  makes  a  law  not  sanctioned  by 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Church." 

jJi  Challenged  by  Bishop  Greer. 

■  “Do  you  mean  that  as  a  threat?”  asked 
Bishop  Greer,  facing  about  and  look- 

'  V;']  thg  sharply  at  the  High  Cnurch  leader. 

•,  V  ”  My  good  Bishop,”  replied  the  head  of 
iit j  the  See  of  Fond  du  Lac,  "  I  would  never 
I  '  i  make  a  threat  in  this  place.  Now  go 
'  v.lyour  way  and  have  your  conference,  in 
jso  doing  you  have  left  dissension,  bit- 
i'Hterness  and  discord.” 

■  Bishop  Weller  said  in  conclusion  that 
the  action  of  the  board  in  arranging  to  pjj 
send  delegates  was  in  defiance  of  the  • 
Jiouse  of  Bishops,  and  that  it  had  no 

light  to  commit  the  Church  to  any  such 
Dirinciple  as  it  contemplated.  He  insist¬ 
ed  that  the  board,  rescind  its  action  of 

last  May  instead  ot  the 

The  opening  arguments  on  behalf  ot  tne 
Hi"h  Church  Party  had  been  made  by  the 
Rev  Dr  Manning.  Although  the  debate 
md  not'  follow  party  lines,  there,  were 
fiw  deviations.  The  most  conspicuous, 
exception  was  that  of  Mr.  ^  gt  ; 

a  prominent  member  of  ritualistic  ot. 
Mark's  in  Philadelphia 
■j  Dr.  Manning  declared  that  the  wnoie  . 

■  nnrppse  of  the  proposed  congiess  vas  f 
to  Sg^  a  United  Protestantism  on 
S  i  the  problem  of  South  f ^He  '  ' 

■  jseek  the.  co-operation  of 
spoke  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Oath 
oHc  bishop  of  Panama  ^ 

,  the  congress  and  teUing  the  f^^ithWi 
not  to  attend  it  on  the  pain  of  co 

'  unity 

iwas  belli  made  in  many  directions, 
i  and  that  the  action  of  the  Panarna  Con 
gress  would  be  a  niovement  und|c 
hostile  banners  against  tbe  largest 
i  Church  in  Christendom. 

^  !  nian  of  the- congress  in  that  it  proviueu 

!  '"hc*  saVd^tltat  Theodore  ^dosevelMutew 

i  i'r,dcair.hi»h  e'WM; 

'  for  Mr  Roosevelt  when  he  visitea  inc 

.0  the 

■  "IE  rk."ihoSs? 

; .  j  ment  against  ®®J?.E^'l^temen^^ That  the 
V'i  ScolaTchurch  w^s  already  ^ 
o' America  and  had  nnssioiiay.  j„piared 

toTThe  nof 

"'■S  iTheii  wire  in  Central  and  South 

' .ttltude  ot  ‘fdJX“tSe‘a 


j  noun"e  that  he^oul^n^mnger  remain 
a  member  of  the  board.  His  associates 
quickly  followed. 

The  board  will  have  another  meeting 
this  morning  to  finish  routine  business,  a 
and  meanwhile  pressure  is  being  brought  ]j 
to  bear  on  the  five  members  to  recon-  11 
slder  their  resignations.  il 

Dr.  Manning  said  last  evening  that  J 
this  was  impossible.  || 

YORK  TIMES-  t| 

EPISCOPALIASS  BAR  , 
RELlCIOllS  CRB5ADE| 

Mission  Board’s  Delegates  to 
the  Panama  Congress  Can 
Do  Nothing  but  Confer. 


HIGH  CHURCH  WILL  FIGHT 

Will  Appeal  to  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  Bishops 
May  Also  Use  Pressure. 
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High  Church  will  keep  up  its  fight  on 
the  I'rotestant  Episcopal  Board  of  IMis- 
,!slons  which  at  its  adjourned  meeting 
.1  yesterday  at  the  Missions  House,  -81 
i  Fourth  Avenue,  officially  appointed 
Idelegatcs  to  attend  the  Panama  Congress 
Ion  Religious  Work  in  Latin  America. 

The  five  Bishops  and  clergymen  who 
had  resigned  the  day  before,  after  tlm 
board  refused  to  rescind  its  action  in 
arranging  ■  for  representation 
congress,  consulted  with  the  eight  otheis 
who  had  opposed  the  action  but  had 
not  withdrawn. 

The  delegates  who  are  to  visit  Panaa 

are  to  pay  their  own 
to  do  nothing  but  confer  with  others 
at  the  congress,  but  the  opponents  o 
the  project  feel  strongly  that  even  tha* 
limited  participation  endangers  clmrch 
'unity  and  widens  the  gulf  between  Prot¬ 
estants  ajQd  Catholics. 

They  still  Insist  that  a  slight  has  been 


That  the  attitude  or  me 

EiKllln  "aiM  ^scopiR  ^ehum^^  as 

'  ltle«  Titles  the  Abbott  received  the 

,  f ■  red  hat.  rir  Stires  said  he  saw 

On  the  whole.  Dn 

no  reason  EfLui/  be  jeopardized, 

Greek  Church  should  be 

,  i  stroyed  by  Gm  issu  .  ^ 

proposed  tha^  the  matte^^^^^  America. 

-ry  missionary  Lishops  ^-vies  was  that 

The  -advice  of  Jolien  T.  ^  under 

-  the  delegates  f  wern  not  to  do 

the  condition  that  tn  y  ^ 
anything  but  confe  alliance  with 


r  toe  condition  of  Rome  and  ^toW  but  c^er  aim  ^ 

Simanluml  I  say  here  that  we  will  not  g|  'Seller  ,  , 

join  in  fighting  against  another  part  1-  motion  to  ,rescind 

•  _  _  _ .111  VX/olU*  nil 


join  in  rignims  - -  t 

Christendom.  AVe  will  rather  walk  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line.  It  is  true 
that  with  certain  difficulties  we  have 
kept  the  fellowship  for  four  centuries, 
i  I  want  to  say  to  you  candidly  that 
1  when  it  comes  to  joining  with  ProteSa- 
1  antism  against  Roman  .Gatholjeism 
!  there  are  some  of  us  here.  ^  >0^  maae 
I  us,  who  would  take  our  place  on  me 

C  olnGr  side.  a,v«v»f9 

‘  ”  What  do  you  mean  by  that .  asK 

a  la - ' —  - - 


no  ---- 

the  other  bodies  .  ^  g  finally 

V-i  Wito  toe  undeTstonding  that  the 

put  with  tne  u  certain  instruc¬ 
ts  J  delegates  "^^re  to  ha  e  from 

tions  from  a  comm  g-ny  were 

actual  co-op^ation  provmea  a^^y 

appointed.  ^.^gr^  who^had  refused  to 
ihl" resolution  nnounoed 

BftU^WeSAand  sa.  tnu^ 


Dut  on  the  See  of  Hornet  whose  work  for 
Four  centuries  In  ®uu‘'^,^’??Gca  oun 
tries,  they  think,  should  be  cohsiaereu 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
Bishop  Weller,  who  left  last  evening 

I". '  -i  the  board. 

High  Church  Party  to  Appeal. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  H'gh  Church 
party  will  make  an  appeal  from  the 

action  of  the  Board  of  f  1®®^  ‘"elm 
Panama  matter  the  next  ^enerM  Con 
vention  of  the  Church,  which  will  be 
held  a  year  hence  in  St.  Louis.  Gs  ad¬ 
herents  maintain  that  they  have  been 
n  overridden  ruthlessly,  and  ^ 

I  they  propose  to  g*  “‘re'seS 

may  also  ti  y  to  their  liking. 

''<>BAlo%”"ylXr“IJdrin^,re.„o„.^^^^^ 
fh‘ou'il%"%tained  B|-  ™ 

SfurSn?  b'oV  ,^ey  ^em- 

selves  a  Ve^gard  themselves  as 

“  Thl"cifurch  ”  Ld  their  opponents  in 

error  on  this  questlor^  p  protest- 

He  said  that  peculiarly  im- 

;intisin  Anelican  community, 

fortunate.  foP  ^nglican^com^^ 

Including  ,^oGi  th  ,  regard- 

'‘^J‘l?self  Is  II  intermediary  between 


m 


,  ‘  Tlie  Catholics  can  understand  us. 

he  said,  “for  we  have  orders  and  a 
prieslhood  and  an  episcopate.  We  can 
treat  with  them  with  the  idea  of  bring- 
ling  about  unity  and  help  in  drawing 
I  all  Christian  bodies  into  one  fold.” 

I  The  Bishop  said  he  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
IWilliam  T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity 
I  Church,  were  members  of  a  Congress 
on  Faith  and  Order.s,  which  had  church 
unity  for  its  ultimate  goal.  Letters  had 
been  interchanged  between  members  of 
a  committee  of  this  congress  and  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war. 


Planned  to  Consult  the  Pope. 


"  It  was  the  Intention,”  said  the 
I  Bishop,  ”  eventually  to  send  a  delegation 
(of  Episcopal  Bishops  from  this  country 


confer  with  the  Pope  on  this  matter, 
ut  everything  was  stopped  by  the  war. 
J After  that  conflict  is  over,  I  think  the 
Ihearts  of  men  will  be  more  disposed  to¬ 
ward  religion  and  something  can  be 
done.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  church 
unity  come  in  my  life,  but  I  believe  it 
will  some  day.” 

It  was  decided  by  the  thirteen  mem- 
I  bers  of  the  anti-Panama  contingent  that 
I  it  was  well  that  some  of  them  remained 
on  the  board,  so  that  When  an  appeal 
came  up  before  the  General  Convention 
they  might  be  in  a  stronger  position. 
The  resignations  of  the  five  members 
were  intended  as  an  emphatic  protest. 
The  Right  Rev.  G.  Mott  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Marquette,  although  he  had 
resigned,  appeared  as  usual  at  the 
meeting  and  took  part  in  the  discus- 
I  sions.  He  said  he  did  this  because  as  a 
Bishop  he  was  still  an  ex  officio  mem- 
I  ber  and  entitled  to  speak,  although  he 
had  surrendered  his  right  to  vote.  He 
1  asked  that  the  resignations  of  Bishop 
Weller.  Bishop  Harding,  Dr.  Manning. 
Dean  .Selden  P.  Delaney,  and  himself  be 
formally  accepted  in  accordance  with 
I  their  action  of  the  day  before.  The 
board,  however,  declined  to  take  any 
such  step,  and, several  of  the  lawyer 
members  declared  it  was  not  required- 
while  the  anti-Panama  faction  was 
foregathering  in  another  part  of  the 
building  the  board  addressed  itself  to 
the  task  of  preparing  instiuctions  for 
the  delegates  to  the  congrc.ss.  Coplotts 
extracts  from  the  bulletins  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  congress  were 
quoted.  Referring  to  Bulletin  ‘2,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  congress  "  was  not  to 
be.  a  gathering  for  legislation  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  questions  or  even  on  matters 
c  f  missionary  policy,  and  that  other 
faiths  were  not  to  be  antagonized.” 


Delegates*  Powers  Restricted. 

On  the  motion  of  Bishop  Talbot  a  reso¬ 
lution,  amended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Mann  of  Boston,  was  passed  as 
follows ; 


Resolved,  That  our  delegatee  go  for  con¬ 
ference  only  and  with  no  purpose,  author¬ 
ity,  or  power  of  committing  this  board  to 
co-operation. 

To  act  under  such  conditions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seven  men  were  chosen;  The 
Right  Rev.  Arthur  S.  I.loyd.  President 
6f  the  board;  the  Right  Rev.  Luclen  I.eo 
Kinsolving.  Bisliop  of  Brazil;  tlte  Right 
Rev.  Albion  W.  Knight,  formerly  of 
Cuba  and  now  in  charge  at  Panama;  the 
Right  Rev.  Hiram  R.  Hulse  of  Cuba; 
the  Right  Re-.  William  Cabell  Brown, 
formerly  at  work  in  Brazil  but  now  Co¬ 
adjutor  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Henry  D.  Aves,  Bishop  of 
Mexico. 

It  is  understood  that,  although  appoint¬ 
ed  as  a  delegate.  Bishop  Knight  is  not 
In  favor  of  the  congress.  Bishop  Aves 
has  not  been  heard  from  for  several 
months,  owing  to  difficulty  of  commu¬ 
nication. 

The  Right  Rev'.  Nathaniel  S.  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Wyoming.  Introduced  this  me¬ 
morial,  which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Missions  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  draft  a  resolution  to 
memorialize  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  to  use  his  Influence,  as 
a  well-known  champion  of  Christianity, 
with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with  a  view  to 
assuaging  the  ravages  of  religious  perse¬ 
cution  now  inflicted  by  the  Turks  upon 
their  Armenian  subjects. 

Much  of  the  morning  session  was 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 
best  method  of  raising  $100,000  as  a 
fund  to  be  specifically  applied  to  do¬ 
mestic  missions. 

The  afternoon  session  closed  with  an 
interchange  of  views  on  missionary 
^  work  and  an  address  by  the  President 
'f  the  board. 


EPISCOPALIANS  ELECT 
DELEGATES  TO  PANAMA 


ACT  ON  PROPOSAL  THAT  LED  TO 
FIVE  RESIGNATIONS. 


Board  of  Missions  to  Send  Seven  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Missionary  Meeting' 
for  the  Evangelization  of  South 
American  Countries — ^Bishop  Wel¬ 
ler  Defends  Action  of  Himself,  Dr. 
William  T.  Manning,  and  Others  in 
Quitting  Church  Body, 


Seven  delegates  to  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress  on  Christian  work  were  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  to-dajr  at  its  meeting 
at  281  Fourth  Avenue.  It  was  over  the 
prospect  of  this  action  that  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  including  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  resigned  yesterday, 
creating  an  important  dhision  between 
the  high  and  low  church  elements.  None 
of  these  five  men  attended  the  meeting 
to-day. 

The  seven  delegates  elected  were  Bish¬ 
op  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  Bishop  Lucien  L. 


mi.. 


M-.- 


Kinsolving,  of  Brazil;  Bishop  Albion  W. 
Knight,  formerly  of  Cuba,  vice-chancel- 

at  IpjGj 

Sewanee,  Tenn.;  Bishop  Hiram  R.  Hulse, 


Invited  to  pafneipate  in  the  Panama  Con- 
gress,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed.’  Oh 
motion  of  Bishop  Talbot,  amended  by  Dr. 
Mann,  it  was  resolved,  ‘That  our  dele¬ 
gates  go  for  conference  only  and  with  no 
purpose,  authority  or  power  of  commit- 
tig  this  Board  to  cooperation.’  ” 

The  Right  Rev.  Reginald  H.  Weller, 
Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  explained 
to-day  that  his  resignation  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  was  meant  as  the  strong¬ 
est  protest  they  could  make  against  the 
action  of  the  board  in  sending  del¬ 
egates  to  the  Pan-Protestant  Con¬ 
gress.  He  also  said  that  other 
members  of  the  minority  party  of 
the  Board  felt  just  as  strongly  as  the  five 
who  resigned,  but  differed  on  the  proper 
method  of  protesting  against  the  attitude 
of  the  majority. 

Another  one  of  the  resigning  mem¬ 
bers,  who  desired  to  have  his  name 
withheld,  stated  that  he  personally 
knew  of  more  than  thirty  bishops  of  the 
Church  who  felt  as  strongly  as  he  did. 
Those  who  resigned  were  Bishop  Weller, 
Bishop  G.  Mott  Williams,  of  Marquette; 
Bishop  Harding,  of  Washington;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Manning,  and  the  Rev.  Seldon  P. 
Delaney,  dean  of  All  Saints’  Cathedral, 
Milwaukee,  who  is  soon  to  come  to  New 
York,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir¬ 
gin.  They  remained  away  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  at  281  Fourth  Avenue 
to-day. 

“The  Board  of  Missions,”  explained 
Bishop  Weller,  “is  elected  by  the  General 
Convention,  which  meets  every  three 
years,  and  this  Board  is  therefore  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  to  the  wishes  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  held  here  in  1913,  a 
|*csolutlon  was  introduced,  giving  the 
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lor  of  the  University  of  the  South, 


of  Cuba;  Bishop  C.  B.  Colmore,  of  Porto 
Rico;  Bishop  W.  Cable  Brown,  formerly 
In  Brazil,  now  bishop -coadjutor  of  Vir- 
ginia,  and  Bishop  Henry  D.  Aves,  of  Mex-  ' 
Ico.  p,-: 

A  committee  of  W'hich  Bi.«hop  Cleland  ■ 
Kinloch  Nelson,  of  Georgia,  was  chair- 
man,  brought  in  a  report  which  the  Board 
adopted,  explaining  the  conditions  under 
which  the  delegates  we'  e  to  attend.  The 
report  was  in  part  as  follow's: 

“In  sending  delegates  to  the  Panama 
Congress  the  Board  does  so  with  the 
understanding  that,  as  stated  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  bulletins  of  the  Congress: 

“It  is  to  be  ‘along  the  same  general 
lines  as  the  Edinburgh  meeting’,  t’nat  is, 
the  world  missionary  conference  at  Endi- 
burgh  in  1910. 

“It  ‘is,  not  to  be  a  gathering  for  legis¬ 
lation  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  or  even 
on  matters  of  imssionary  policy.’ 

ALL  COMMUNIONS  INVITED. 


“It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Panama 
Congress  to  recognize  all  the  elements 
of  truth  and  goodness  in  any  form  of 
religious  faith.  Its  ‘approach  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  be  neither  critical  nor  antog- 
onisttc,  but  inspired  by  the  teachings  and 
example  of  Christ  and  that  charity  w^hlch 
thinketh  no  evil  and  rejoiceth  not  in  in¬ 
iquity.  but  rejoiceth  In  the  truth.’ 

“  ‘All  communions  or  organizations 
which  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Divine 
Saviour  and  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as 
the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and  v/hose 
purpose  is  to  make  the  will  of  Christ 
prevail  in  Latin  America,  are  cordially 


Board  of  Missions  the  right  to  take  part 
in  just  such  conferences  as  this  Pan- 
Protestant  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Panama  in  February.  This  resolution 
failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Bishops,  one 
of  the  bi-cameral  branches  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  principle  contained  in 
the  resolution  w'as  therefore  not  approved 
by  the  Convention.  For  this  reason  yes¬ 
terday’s  vote  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Pan-Protestant  Con¬ 
gress  was  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
w'ishes  of  the  General  Convention  which 
refused  to  pass  the  resolution  referred  to. 
My  resignation  and  that  of  my  four  col¬ 
leagues  followed  yesterday’s  action  of  the 
Board  as  the  strongest  protest  we  could 
make. 

“Other  members  of  the  Board  felt  just 
as  strongly  as  we  did,  but  differed  in 
the  matter  of  action  to  be  taken.  They 
decided  to  stay  on  the  Board  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  minority  protest.  Our  resignation 
means  only  that  we  have  lost  our  right 
to  vote  in  the  Board  of  Missions.  Every 
bishop  has  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and 
a  voice  in  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
and  this  privilege  we  therefore  still  re¬ 
tain.” 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  DELEG.\TES  DISCUSSED. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  none  of  the 
five  members  whd  resigned  yesterday 
took  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  Boai’d 
to-day,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
structions  to  be  given  the  delegates  to 
Pan-Protestant  Congress  was  the  centre 
of  a  lively  discussion.  Bishop  Weller 
was  asked  if  the  five  dignitaries  -who 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Missions  left 
the  church  by  so  doing.  To  this  he  re- 
led  emphatically: 
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“On  the  contrafy,  we  assert  that  we 
arc  the  church,  that  those  members  who 
yesterday  voted  to  send  the  delegates 
misrepresented  the  policy  taken  by  the 
General  Convention  at  its  last  meeting.” 

Participation  in  the  Pan-Protestant 
Congress  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
evangelization  of  South  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
icas,  would  be  a  “new  movement  in  the 
history  of  the  Anglican  Church,”  said  Bi¬ 
shop  Weller.  Never  before  had  it  made 
an  effort  to  convert  Roman  Catholic 
lands,  he  continued — people  who  already 
had  Christianity  in  some  form.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  emphatically  against 
“the  principle  of  carrying  sectarian  war¬ 
fare  over  the  earth.” 

“For  centuries,”  Bishop  Weller  contin¬ 
ued,  “the  feeling  has  been  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  Community  that  the  only  hope  of  re- 
I  uniting  Christendom  lies  with  us.  The 
Episcopal  Church  is  the  middle  influ- 
1  ence ;  it  holds  the  middle  ground  which 
is  understandable  by  both  extremes.  And 
Iwe  therefore  hope  that,  some  daj%  we 
[can  bring  the  two  wings  together. 

“Dr.  Manning  and  I  are  members  of 
la  commission  for  the  World’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Faith  and  Order.  We  had  al¬ 
ready  started  to  feel  our  way  towards 
'making  such  a  conference  possible  when 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  war.  But 
when  the  war  is  over,  I  think  that  the 
grounds  of  unity  will  be  stronger  than 
ever.  It  will  make  men  think  and  re 
alize  what  a  power  a  united  Christen¬ 
dom  would  be  in  International  relations. 
Hence  this  decision  to  take  part  In  a 
Congress  which  has  for  Its  purpose  the 
evmngelizing  of  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  comes  as  a  firebrand  into  the  ten¬ 
tative  negotiations  toward  closer  har¬ 
mony  between  the  various  branches  of 
Christianity.” 


JAPANESE  CHKISTIANS  HONORED.I 


raOllCSASKy.S,FOI! 


.PPEAL  ALSO  ASKS 


APPEAL  ALSO  ASKS  REPARATION 
FOR  PAST  OUTRAGES. 

SAYS  CHURCH  IS  NEUTRAL 


One  Woman  Among:  Those  to  Recel'»'e| 
Coronation  Honors. 

Kioto,  November  12,  11:30  A.  M. 

American  missionaries  here  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  among  the 
persons  decorated  by  the  Emperor  in 
honor  of  his  coronation  are  several  Japa¬ 
nese  Christians,  including  Soroku  Ehara, 
a  prominent  educator;  Tasuke  Harada, 
editor  of  the  Christian  World;  Sakuno- 
shin  Motoda,  head  master  of  St.  Paul’s 
College  at  Tolcio,  all  of  whom  were  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  United  States,  and  one  wo¬ 
man,  Kajiko  Yajima,  president  of  the 
Japanese  Christian  Women’s  Temperance 
Society.  All  were  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure. 

Diplomatic  envoys,  foreigners  and  Jap¬ 
anese,  witnessed  to-day  a  picturesque 
historical  pageant  of  old  Japan,  beginning 
with  the  eighth  century. 


WASHINGTON,  October  22.— An  appeal 
to  the  American  government  and  people 
to  protect  the  Catholic  clergy  and  church 
in  Mexico  and  demand  reparation  for  out¬ 
rages  already  committed,  was  filed  with 
the  state  department  yesterday  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies.  Two  formal  docu¬ 
ments  were  submitted,  one  setting  forth 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
Mexico  and  the  other  citing  numerous 
instances  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by  rev¬ 
olutionary  leaders  during  the  disturbances 
for  the  last  few  years. 

The  statements  were  prepared  to  sup¬ 
plement  verbal  representations  recently 
made  to  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Bryan  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Baltimore  conference  of  tne  federation. 
The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Tierney,  of  New 
York-  Henry  V.  Cunningham,  of  Boston, 
and  John  w'halen  are  the  members  of  the 
I  committee. 

Says  Church  Is  Neutral. 

Describing  the  political  conditions  which 
are  declared  to  be  responsible  for  the 
present  state  of  unrest  in  Mexico,  the 
committee  asserted  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  has  been  one  of 
absolute  neutrality,  striving  only  to  teach 
the  uneducated  classes  obedience  and  re¬ 
spect  for  constituted  authority. 

“The  revolution  which  will  shortly  be  m 
control  of  the  government  in  Mexico.” 
the  statement  says  in  part,  “has  pro¬ 
claimed  as  a  necessary  means  for  the 
establishment  and  working  out  of  its  pro- 
ffram  the  suppression  of  three  classes 
which  it  considers  to  be  insuperable  ob- 
Stacies  to  its  purposes;  The  regular  | 
armj%  the  Roman  Catholic  party  and  the 
large’ landholders.  ^ 

“As  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergiy 
is  concerned,  they  have  held  no  offices, 
nor  have  they  been  heard  In  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  various  *  i 

have  ruled  the  country  during  the  last 


CATHOLICS  CRITICISE  BRYAN. 

Biishap  of  Toledo  Demands  That 
Something  Be  Done  in  Mexico. 

Special  to  The  Aac  York  Times. 
BALTIMORE,  Sept.  27.— h'ailure  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  insist  upon 
the  protection  of  Catholics  in  Mexico 
was  criticised  by  Bishop  .Joseph 
Schrembs  of  Toledo  in  a  sermon  this 
morning  before  Cardinal  Gibbons,  eight 
Bishops,  members  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Catholic  Societies  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  cathedral.  He  quoted 
from  Secretary  Bryan’s  “  Cross  of 
Gold  ”  speech,  and  then  said  that  Mr. 
Bryan  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  or 
stop  the  persecution  of  Catholics  now  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Mexico.  , 

Bishop  Schrembs  spoke  of  the  indigna-  | 
tion  which  all  Catholics,  even  the  Pope 
himself,  felt  and  expressed  when  the 
ritual  murder  case  came  up  in  Russia, 
and  he  deplored  the  ^ilence  with  which 
Mexicon  outrages  were  received  in  this 
country.  '  -  ,  . 

“  In  Mexico,”  he  said,  “  thousands  of 
Catholics,  men  and  women,  are  being 
outraged  in  their  most  sacred  religious 
convictions.  Churches  have  been  closed 
and  desecrated,  priests  and  Bishops 
robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  and  in 
many  instances  butchered  and  painfully 
murdered. 

“  The  profession  and  practice  of  re¬ 
ligion  Has  been  proscribed.  Women  of 
the  church  have  been  subjected  to  the 
shameful  and  brutal  lust  of  .soldiers. 
What  have- we  done?  Where  is  the  man 
who  said,  ‘  You  shall  not  press  down 
this  crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow  of 

Labor ’?  j  i  ,  , 

“  Men  and  women  are  made  to  drink 


fifty  years.  They  have  received  no  favor 
from  these  governments.  Instead,  tney 
have  patiently  borne  their  oppressive 
tyranny.  Nor  have'  they  taken  part  in 
their  overthrow. 

Present  Uprising  More  Radical. 

“The  present  revolution  differs  from  | 
those  that  preceded  it  only  in  being  more 
radical.  In  the  last  century  the  radicals 
and  revolutionists  retained  some  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  religious  education  received 
in  their  childhood.  At  least  they  believed 
and  recognized  the  necessity  of,  Te'igion, 
The  presint  generation  of  revolutionists 
iiTibuod  with,  a.nti-Chiis- 
flan  'afd  Iffii-spWtual  principles.  They 
are,  therefore,  enemie^ofallrellgio^ 

Since  they  can  not  accomp^  calumny 

legitimate  means  th  y  church  in  the 

in  order  to  and,  by  the  de¬ 
person  of  ^  jgj.gy  they  hope  to  et- 

atruction  of  the  cierg^y.  religion, 

feet  the  ^®^pff*^aeclafes  there  has  been 

The  statement  deciar^^^^^  against  the 

a  oontinuatio  communicants  froni 

Catholic  ohnnoh  *10  regime  to  the 

the  latter  pait  o^  I  Generals 

present  day.  fne  Luclo  Blanco, 

Carranza,  Villa.  tJbre^m 
Rafael  .Beulma,  ^  asserted, 

revolutionary  leaders^  u  is^^  ^ 

been  ®ooh  tha  committed  only  by  the 
the  outrages  ®  their  knowledge.^  ^ 


the  hitter  cup  of  religious  pers^utiom 
led  to  Gethsemanc,  bleeding  and  man 
gled  Here  is  a  field  for  the  translation 
of  rhetorif  into  action.  We  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  other  Government  from  step- 
In  and  y6t  do  W6  stana 

snfSso?  for  this?  Catholics  of  Mexico 
clamor  today  for  justice,  outraged  by 

'’'At^the  close  of  Bishop  Schrembs’s  ser- 
mmi  Cardinal  Gibbons  aald  a  few  words 
of  greeting  to  the  delegates.  He  piaiseu 
the^new  I^pe,  and  expressed  a  hope  foi 
neacc  in  Europe.  The  war  he  said, 
caused  him  profound  sorrow.  Vhe  Cardi¬ 
nal  said  that  he  was  impressed  by  the 
serrnmi  of  Bishop  Schrembs,  and  he  ap¬ 
proved  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Bishop. 


anama 


I  CHOES  of  the  dramatic  speech 
which  preceded  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  five  dignitaries  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
from  its  Board  of  Missions 
recently  still  ring  through  the 
[religious  world. 

Last  Sunday  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKim  of 
■Washington  took  issue  with  the  head  of 
■the  diocese  of  Washington,  Bishop 
[Harding,  who  was  one  of  the  quintette 
[who  withdrew  because  they  believed  that 
■the  board,  by  joining  with  other  Prot- 
lestant  bodies  in  a  missionary  conference 
I  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  would  af- 
I front  the  Roman  Catholics. 

That  significant  action  opens  anew  the 
[great  subject  of  church  unity  and  brings 
[again  to  public  notice  the  question:  “Is 
[the  Episcopalian  Church  drifting  to 
[Rome?  ” 

Occasionally  a  group  of  the  ritualistic 
Iv  ing  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
do  unite  with  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  al- 
I  though  they  take  with  them  few  com- 
Imunicants. 

The  issue  which  was  brought  up  before 
[the  Board  of  Missions  was  one  which 
I  accentuated  the  basic  differences  be- 
j  tween  the  Anglican  communion  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  Protestant  faiths, 
and  also  showed  that  however  fixed  many 
I  regard  the  gulf  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Episcopalians,  there  is  still 
I  hope  it  may  yet  be  closed.  One  of  the 
cynics  remarked  the  other  day  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  split  in  the  Board  of 
Missions,  the  Panama  Conference  would 
never  have  been  known.  This  does  not 
happen  to  be  more  than  hyperbole,  for 
,  the  proposed  convocation  had  been  dis- 
I  cussed  by  other  communions  for  months 
before  its  existence  was  so  sharply 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
I  public. 

There  had  been  held  a  World’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in  1910, 

I  where  various  Protestant  bodies  had  sent 
representatives.  It  was  felt  then  by 
some  of  the  delegates  that  the  needs  of 
Latin  America  should  be  considered,  and 
from  those  few  words  grew  gradually  the 
elaborate  project  of  evangelizaticn  which 


What  the  Discussi 
Recent  Meeting  W] 
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It  was  urged  that  the  opening 
Panama  Canal,  the  holding  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  general  focusing  of 
thought  upon  Central  and  South  America 
should  concentrate  upon  those  countries 
the  religious  thought  of  a  Christian 
world. 
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is  engaging  the  attention  of  many  Prot¬ 
estant  leaders.  In  January  of  this  year 
a  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin 
America  issued  Bulletin  No.  1  from  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  this  city,  announcing 
the  calling  of  the  Latin-America  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  to  be  held  next  February 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  con¬ 
ference  was  to  be  followed  by  other 
meetings  in  the  principal  republics  be¬ 
neath  the  Southern  Cross. 


In  the  original  Bulletin  it  was  set  forth 
that  such  a  conference  would  spiritualize 
the  new  era  that  was  beginning  to  dawn 
in  the  South,  and  would  give  new  heart 
and  new  force  to  the  missionary  forces 
throughout  Latin  America. 

“  It  can  enlist,”  to  quote  directly  from 
the  Bulletin,  “  the  interest  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  growing  number  of  strong 
men  who  believe  that  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  only  hope  of  the  American 
nations." 

The  organization  was  proceeding  apace 


Our  approach  to  the  people  shall  be  neither 
critical  nor  antagronistlc,  but  Inspired  by  the  j 
teachings  and  examples  of  Christ  and  that' 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil  and  rejoicethj 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.! 
In  the  matter  of  Christian  service,  we  will  I 
welcome  the  co-operation  in  any  part  of  thej 
Christian  program.  We  should  not  demand  | 
union  with  us  in  all  our  work  as  the  condi-| 
tion  for  accepting  allies  for  any  part  of  it. 


The  Committee  on  Arrangements  was 
chosen  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  p  v;  • 
Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,!'^.', 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  r  Cti 
Society,  the  Christian  Women’^  Board  of 
Missions,  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
gregational),  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  various  other  Protestant 
organizations. 


(Con- 


The  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 


when  certain  Episcopalian  clergymen 
who  unofficially  had  joined  the  move¬ 
ment  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Americas  of  the  South  were  not 
“  heathen  lands  ”  and  that  for  centuries 
they  had  been  ministered  to  largely  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  fact,  the 
Church  of  Rome  claimed  priority  in  that, 
when  Christopher  Columbus  came  to 
these  shores  to  give  to  Castile  and  Leon 
a  new  world,  he  had  brought  with  him 
certain  Franciscans,  and  the  mission  to 
the  people  of  the  new  continent  had  be¬ 
gun  then  and  there. 

The  promoters  of  the  religious  enter¬ 
prise  had  at  the  start  sent  circulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  movement  to  the  Catholic 
authorities  and  had  received  no  reply. 
It  was  held  by  certain  Episcopalians  even 
then  that  there  should  have  been  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  announcement 
of  the  work,  as  far  as  notice  to  the 
Catholics  was  concerned. 

The  criticisms  resulted  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  in  Bulletin  No.  4,  as 
follows : 


tee  is  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  W.  F.  Old- |  > 
man,  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  ?  , 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  .4.r-  ' 

rangements.  A  number  of  committees  '"i 
were  formed  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
ods  of  work  and  co-operation,  and  the  v; 
reports  of  those  committees  ar?  being  i 
prepared  and  circulated  in  confirience  for 


rs  Pi  the  pro- 


the  criticism  of  the  members 
posed  conference. 

In  arranging  thus  to  take  to  Panama 
religious  work  for  the  upbuilding  of 
America  the  projectors  of  this 


r 
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Acting  on  suggestions  from  the  field,  and 
after  full  correspondence  with  the  interested 
boards,  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  ha.s 
decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  Panama 
gathering  from  the  “  Latin-America  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  ”  to  “  Congress  on  Christian 
Work  in  Latin  America/'  This  name  is  much 
more  acceptable  and  better  understood  by  our 
Latin-American  friends,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  immediately  challenge  sympathetic 
attention  of  a  much  larger  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  those  countries  in  whose  interests  the 
gathering  is  held. 


PC' 


The  spirit  of  the  conference  was  duly 
defined  as  recognizing  all  elements  of 
truth  and  goodness  in  any  form  of 
religious  faith. 
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great  enterprise  endeavored  to"”  meet 
every  objection.  In  this  they  have  not 
been  successful,  for  the  High  Church 
wing  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  || 
which  contains  many  members  of  the 
party  which  would  bring  about  a  union 
of  all  communions  and  is  now  in  close 
touch  with  the  Greek  Church,  objected 
most  strenuously  to  the  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  sending  any  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  This  party  held  that  the  prior¬ 
ity  of  the  work  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
Latin-American  countries  should  be 
recognized  in  every  sense  and  that,  by 
holding  a  conference  with  Protestant 
bodies  who  were  much  more  separated 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  than  the 
Anglican  communion,  a  breach  was  being 
widened. 


I 
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How  the  proposal  to  have  a  Congress 
affected  the  Roman  Catholics  is  shown  ,. 
by  the  pastoral  letter  of  t^e  Bishop  of 
Panama  in  which  he  forbids  all  his  fol- 
lowers,  on  the  penalty  of  committing  a  '! 
mortal  sin,  from  having  anything  to  do  ^ 
with  the  Congress.  He  declares  that  the  ' 
sending  of  the  conference  was  nothing  I 
less  than  an  insult  to  the  Church  of  I 
Rome,  which  in, all  its  work  had  done  I 
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much  for  the  civilization  of  the  coi^ 
tries  of  South  America.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  President  of  Panama,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Catholic  Bishop,  canceled 
the  agreement  to  let  the  conference 
have  the  use  of  the  National  Theatre 
at  Panama,  although  the  Minister  from 
that  country  in  Washington  had  espe¬ 
cially  commended  the  leaders  of  this 
great  Pan-Protestant  movement. 

The  withdrawal  of  Bishops  Weller, 
Harding  and  Williams,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Manning,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in 
this  city,  and  of  Dean  Delaney,  who  has 
recently  come  to  New  York  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
was  tiie  natural  sequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  rescind  its 
action. 

The  board  had  decided  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  and  the  meeting  of  Oct.  26  in¬ 
tended  to  appoint  the  necessary  repre¬ 
sentatives  when  it  met  the  determined  ^ 
opposition  of  High  Church  and  Church  1 
Unity.  The  board  finally  decided  to  send 
delegates,  but  with  the  express  under¬ 
standing  that  they  were  merely  to  confer 
and  not  to  commit  the  board  or  the 
Church  to  any  policy. 

Even  this  was  considered  by  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  movement  as  taking  part 

in  an  ill-advised  congress.  In  the  view 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  H.  Weller, 
Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  the  position  of  ? 
the  board  was  a  violation  of  an  expressed  * 
wish  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and 
amounted  to  the  arraying  of  the  Episco¬ 
palians  under  a  banner  of  hostility  to 
the  largest  Church  in  Christendom. 

The  objection  of  the  minority  in  the 
board  was  not  to  send  missionaries  to 
the  South  American  countries,  for  there 
are  already  five  Episcopal  dioceses  in 
Latin-American  countries,  but  in  consort¬ 
ing  with  religious  bodies  which  are  more 
or  less  radically  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  High  Church  party  believes  that 
it  can  agree  with  the  Roman  Catholics  on 
some  things,  but  that  at  present  there  is 
serious  conflict «  with  other  religious 
bodies  and  the  followers  of  the  See  of 
St.  Peter. 

Bishop  Weller,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
New  York,  in  a  talk  with  a  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times,  said  that  the 
Epi.^ccpal  Church  stood  midway  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  as  such  it  was  the  hope 
of  all  who  believed  in  church  unity  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  drawing 
Christendom  more  closely  together. 

“  The  Episcopal  Church,”  said  he,  “  has 
its  orders,  its  ritual,  its  traditions  which 
the  Catholics  can  understand.  The  Cath¬ 
olics  do  not  understand  the  other  Prot¬ 
estant  bodies.  I  do  not  believe  that  ia 
my  life  and  perhaps  not,dn  the  life  of  any 
person  now  living,  church  unity  will 
come,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  some  day 
there  will  be  a  united  Christendom.  It 
has  been  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  that  is  of  the  Church  of 


tingland,  that  it  should  not  send  mission¬ 
aries  to  any  other  than  heathen  lands. 
It  is  a  tactless  and  an  inconsiderate  act 
for  us  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference 


pose  the  Constitutionalists  \vho“'arer% 
the  first  time,  in  Mexico’s  life,  guarantee* 
mg  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Some  plot- 
ting  Jesuits  and  nuns  have  been  banished 
or  congress^  which  proceeds  on^the  as-  |  because  they  are  dangerous  to  the  life  of 


sumption  that  the  peoples  of  South 
America  are  in  darkness  and  thereby 
offend  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.” 

It  is  the  position  of  a  conservative 
element  in  the  Episcopal  Church  that 


the  field  is  very  large  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries  and  that  immigration 
from  other  lands  has  sent  there  many 
Protestants  who  should  receive  spiritual 
care. 

Bishop  Greer  maintained  before  the 
Board  of  Missions  that  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  the  Catholic  Church  itself  was 
stimulated  and  helped  by  the  Protestant 
effort  in  the  field. 

Dean  Grosvenor  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St  John  the  Divine  has  publicly  ex- 
prrsied  the  same  view  and  has  told  of 
his  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  co-operate  with  the 
conference. 

The  great  question  of  how  the  divided 
forces  of  Christendom  may  be  united 
still  remains  unanswered. 
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PATi  nRDWHEATTNG/' 

The  uoman  Catholics  of  the  Unitedr 
States  are  determined  to  compel  President 
Wilson  to  meddle  with  Mexico,  not  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  not  for  the  protection  of 
our  own  countrymen  or  their  interests, 
not  for  our  nation’s  safety,  but  for  the 
propping  up  of  the  papacy.  The  new  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  has  had  to  expel  a  lot  of 
dangerous  priests  and  nuns,  and  Roman 
Catholics  want  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war  with  Mexico  to  compel  it  to  take  back 
tliese  persons  whom  it  has  expelled  as 
plotters  and  intriguers.  The  Catholic 
paper.  The  Observer,  of  Pittsburgh,  says: 

But  it  is  for  us  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  to  use  our  influence  to  protect  our 
:  brethren  in  Mexico  from  further  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  faction  which  has  now 
reached  power;  and  if  this  administration 
will  not  exert  itself  as  it  should  in  our  be¬ 
half,  to  give  our  votes  in  the  next  presi¬ 
dential  election  to  an  administration  that 
will. 

Here  is  political  threatening  and  brow¬ 
beating!  President  Wilson  must  serve  “us 
Catholics’’  or  we  will  “give  our  votes  to 
an  administration  that  will.”  And  they 
will  be  voted  in  a  body.  And  this  is  the 
meniace  of  Romanism.  It  is  well  for  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  to  consider  these  facts.  By 
the  way,  the  expelled  priests  and  nuns  all 
come  into  the  United  States. 

“The  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies”  has  been  holding  a  meeting  at 
Baltimore.  Their  attention  has  been  given, 
very  largely,  to  plotting  for  political  as¬ 
cendency,  and  tp  stirring  up  strife,  for 
the  sake  of  Romanism,  in  Mexico  and  in 
the  United  States.  They  sent  a  committee 
to  President  Wilson  urging  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  no  government  in  Mexico  “which  does 
not  effectually  guarantee  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.”  They  mean  by  this  to  op- 


the  government,  but  the  Romanists  want 
them  reinstated,  for  the  sake  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  no  matter  if  they  destroy  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Catholic  Telegraph  wants 
^resident  Wilson  to  “insure  Catholics  in 
-our  neighboring  republic  against  the  bar¬ 
barous  tyranny  of  the  Constitutionalists.” 

This  last-named  paper,  in  an  editorial 
of  Oct.  1st,  entitled  “A  Call  to  Action,” 
demands  that  our  United  States  shall  de¬ 
nounce  and  oppose  the  Constitutionalists, 
nnd  compel  them  to  reinstate  the  old  order 
•of  things  in  Mexico,  when  free  schools, 
popular  rights  and  all  real  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  were  trodden  under  foot. 
We  do  not  -care  for  a  renewal  of  Diaz  and 
Huerta,  dear  as  all  this  was  to  the  Jesuit 
heart.  The  Constitutionalists  want  a  new 
condition  and  must  have  it.  They  will 
have  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  Rome’s 
hostility. 

The  kind  of  liberty  Roman  Catholics 
want  is  the  liberty  to  silence  the  press, 
and  this  paper  says  in  regard  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  press: 
“We  see  the  influence  of  these  conspira¬ 
tors  in  preserving  for  The  Menace  and 
Other  vile  publications  the  privilege  of 
second-class  mail  matter.”  It  would  put 
The  Menace  out  and  stay  in  itself. 


They  are  resolved  to  mass  their  vote 
against  those  who  are  not  with  them,  and 
even  to  defeat  President  Wilson  for  an¬ 
other  term  if  he  does  not  work  to  suit 
them.  Yet  they  cry  out,  intolerantly, 
against  the  freedom  of  other  people,  and 
the  Telegraph  says:  “We  have  witnessed 
the  effect  of  the  proscription  of  Catholic 
candidates  for  oftice  in  various  States  and 
cities,  where  the  contests  were  close.”  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  people  have  the 
right  to  vote  as  they  see  to  be  best.  One 
of  the  candidates  for  United  States  Sena 
tor  in  Ohio  says  he  is  sure  of  the  support, 
to  start  with,  of  sixty  thousand  of  his  fel¬ 
low  Catholic  Knights  of  America,  and  an¬ 
nounces  what  he  will  do,  first  of  all,  if  he 
gets  to  the  Senate  in  punishing  certain 
anti-Catholic  influences.  All  of  this  shows, 
as  all  history  does,  that  Romanism  knows 
nothing  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
cares  nothing  for  it,  except  as  a  fiction, 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  for  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  those  who  differ  from  them. 
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[T  SPUR  TO  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS 


The  Proteitant  Laymen’s  M^ionary  Movement  is  a 
challenge  to  Catholic  laymen  that  they  can  not  hesitate 
to  accept,  asserts  the  Rev.  Joseph  Husslein,  S.J.,  in 
the  Catholic  journal,  America  (New  York).  “World-conquest 
j  and  world-service  are  the  mottoes  of  the  hour,”  he  points  out, 
and,  speaking  from  the  Catholic  standpoint,  he  affirms  that  the 
mottoes  “belong  to  us;  they 
■  have  ever  been  our  own;  they 
must  now  more  than  ever  be 
;  upon  our  lips.”  The  writer, 
who  seeks  to  arouse  an  in¬ 
creased  missionary  spirit  in  his 
church,  reviews  the  various 
laymen’s  propaganda  of  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  since  1906,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  work 
planned  for  the  immediate 
future.  He  describes  in  detail 
a  striking  poster  designed  by 
the  Protestant  Laymen’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Movement  to  be  dis- 
l)layed  successively  in  seventy- 
five  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  from  October, 

1915,  to  April,  1916.  Two 
distinctive  scenes  attract  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by: 

“Enclosed  in  a  circle  of 
black,  in  the  left  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  picture,  is  the  mon¬ 
strous  squatting  figure  of  the 
bronze  Buddha  of  Kamakura, 
in.Iapan.  Stolid  and  unmoved 
by  human  need  and  misery, 
the  great  idol  sits,  wrapt  in 
dreams,  with  vast  eyelids  closed 
over  visionless  orbs.  The  huge 
bronze  petals  of  the  lotus- 
flowers  in  the  gigantic  vases 
before  him  are  not  more  cold 
than  he  or  less  stirred  by  the 
sighs  of  the  worshipers  pros¬ 
trate  at  his  feet.  This  is  a 
true  symbol  of  paganism,  but 
paganism  only  on  its  negative 

side,  for  there  is  no  revelation  here  of  the  jiassion  that  ac¬ 
companies  paganism. 

Below,  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  is  a  figure  more  familiar 
to  us,  an  inunigrant  newly  come  to  our  shores.  With  bundle 
and  satchel  in  hand,  he  stands,  helpless  and  bewildered,  facing 
the  new  world  that  opens  up  before  him.  In  the  background 
may  be  seen  the  tops  of  towering  apartment-houses,  and  near  by 
a  church  with  barred  doors  and  forsaken  look,  cold  and  un¬ 
inviting.  The  church  conveys  to  him  no  message  and  makes 
no  appeal.  Ilis  steps  are  timidly  turning  into  other  quarters, 
where  the  broken  barrel  and  the  rubbish  at  the  door  tell  their 
tale.  Soon  the  groat  city  will  absorb  him.  Its  dangers  and 
temptations  will  encompass  him.  Who  can  be  surety  for  his  soul? 

“‘Men  Wanted,’  is  the  notice  written  in  large  letters  over 
the  poster.  ‘Enlist  for  World-Service,’  is  the  invitation.  ‘Na¬ 
tional  Missionary  Campaign.  Conventions  in  Seventy-five 
Cities,’  is  the  announcement  telling  of  the  interdenominational 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  Protestant  laymen  for  their  home  and 
foreign  missions,  a  campaign  begun  at  Chicago,  October  14,  and 
losing  in  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  during  April,  1916. 
'uperlative  opportunities,  its  promoters  urge,  constitute  a 
Superlative  call.” 


POSTER  OF  .THE  LAYMEN'S  MISSIONARY  MOVEMENT. 

It  will  be  displayed  successively  in  seventy-live  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States  from  October,  1915,  to  April,  1916.  It  awakens 
in  a  Catholic  writer  the  spirit  of  emulation. 


The  Catholic  writer  then  mentions  the  work  of  the  Epwmrth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  collected  during  the  j 
last  six  years  .15750,000  for  special  mission-work,  and  has  1,200 
Epworthians  preparing  for  foreign  service.  “Even  Mormonism 
is  in  the  field,”  he  says,  “and  disbursements  of  its  Church  for  j 
missionary  work  in  foreign  lands  during  the  year  1914  were  j 

$228,000,  or  over  one-tenth  of  j 
the  total  collection  of  the  or-] 
ganization  for  that  year.”  He  j 
turns,  then,  to  the  position  of  | 
his  own  Church  respecting 
this  matter: 

“What  proportion  of  the 
total  collections  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  America  has  gone 
to  her  foreign  missions?  What 
amount  of  space  in  our  press, 
what  degree  of  energy  in  our 
pidpits,  have  been  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  God’s  King¬ 
dom  in  those  lands  so  ripe  for 
harvest?  How  do  we  compare 
in  all  this  work  with  the  divid¬ 
ed  Protestant  sects?  The 
Congregational  churches  alone 
have  collected  during  the  past 
year  $1,104,565  for  their  for¬ 
eign  missions.  Many  other 
denominations  have  gathered 
hardly  less  and  some  consider¬ 
ably  more.  Where  do  we 
stand? 

“We  have  everything  that  is 
wanting  to  these  denomina¬ 
tions.  We  have  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  the  Presence  of  Christ 
in  our  ever-open  churches,  the 
absolute  unity  of  creed  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  a  great  cen¬ 
tral  power  to  direct  all  our 
efforts.  We  have  the  certainty 
of  an  infallible  Faith  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  given  to  our  priesthood 
and  episcopate  to  teach  all 
nations  and  make  them  one 
with  us  and  with  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  What  alone  is  needed  is  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  truth,  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  most 
competent  Catholic  mission  authorities,  that  unless  we  now 
combine  our  energy  and  organize  effectively  for  a  strong  mission 
propaganda,  the  most  populous  and  intellectual  mission  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  will,  humanly  speaking,  fall  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Protestantism. 

“It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  why,  at  a  time  when 
Protestants  have  in  great  numbers  lost  their  belief  in  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  are  openly  denying  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  sects 
should  nevertheless  develop  a  new  and  wide-spread  missionary 
propaganda.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  reasons;  the  fact  remains. 

In  their  missionary  campaign,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Prot¬ 
estants  have  practically  brought  about  for  the  jiresent  a  working 
union,  agreeing  to  disagree  about  their  religious  principles. 
Their  motives  or  methods  in  this  propaganda  do  not  concern  us 
here.  One  thing  we  know  from  past  experience:  that  even  tho 
they  fail  to  produce  lasting  religious  results,  they  too  often 
succeed  in  implanting  in  the  mind  of  the  foreigner  among  us, 
and  of  the  native  in  distant  lands,  a  profound  misunderstanding 
and  a  senseless  hatred  of  everything  Catholic.” 


While  seeing  the  ways  of  God  a 
if  Catholics  may  not  suppose  that 
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“The  great  modern  mission  campaign  of  Protestantism  is  to  | 
serve  us,  at  the  present  moment,  as  a  mighty  stimulus  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  more  speedily  and  more  perfectly  the  extension  of 
God’s  Kingdom  upon  earth,  his  holy  Church?  Already  there  is 
a  thrill  and  throb  of  response.  Already  new  mission  impulses 
are  felt  throughout  the  Catholic  Church  of  America.  The  idea 
of  more  adequate  organization  and  unification  of  our  efforts! 
has  seriously  been  advanced.  The  Church  has  abundantly  I 
provided  us  with  opportunities  ready  at  hand.  The  Societyl 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  Holy  Childhood  Associa-| 
tion,  and  all  the  various  missionary  institu¬ 
tions  are  only  waiting  to  be  utilized.  They 
are  seeking  for  men  and  means  and  co¬ 
operation  of  every  kind.’’ 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF 
«  REWGIONS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Ostasiatiaehe  Lloyd  of  September  11 
says  : 

I  lie  new  Chinese  State  has  given  all  re¬ 
ligions  a  chance  to  do  something.  This 
'pportunity  was  taken  up  first  by  the 
Cliristians,  then  by  the  Confucians  and 
finally  by  the  Buddhists.  Success  has  only 
been  visible  with  the  Christians.  The 
Conferences  of  Dr.  Mott  have  pulled 
Christianity  vigorously  to  the  front,  and  it 
may  be  said,  that  China  has  nevi'r  witnessed 
■-qually  inspired  religious  meetings  as  those 
in  her  big  cities  where  thousands  of  edu 
cated  Chinese  men  and  youths  flock  to¬ 
gether. 

Although  a  strong  Confucian  counter- 
movement  was  started  and  although  there 
seemed  to  be  a  possibility  that  Confucian¬ 
ism  would  be  declaretl  the  Religion  of  the 
State,  the  numerous  protests  and  petitions 
and  the  better  insight  of  the  leading  States- 
nem  led  to  i  h<'  decision  of  religious  freedom — 
the  China  of  to-day  is  not  able  to  show  new 
sentiments  towards  her  great  Sage  (Con¬ 
fucius)  Perhaps  if  that  living  relative  of 
Confucius  in  Kufu,  Yen-Sheng  Kuog  by 
name,  was  another  such  mui,  n  man  of 
personal  influe"ce,  of  human  greatness,  with 
a  number  of  disciples  around  him,  he  might 
arouse  some  interest,  but  as  it  is  now  the 
big  gathering  of  Confucians  at  hi.s  .sanc¬ 
tuary  in  Kiifii  has  only  satisfied  those  wlio 
organized  it.  At  the  .smaller  meetings  now 
and  then  arranged  in  tlie  country  there  are 
simply  no  speakers  or  ieaiiers.  Just  now 
English  new.spapers  are  reputing  abmt  a 
general  meeting  of  the  cunmittee  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Confucian  Religion  in 
Hongkong  under  the  leadership  of  Lao- 
Choupa,  as  a  complete  failure.  From 
amongst  more  than  a  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  bonked  to  attend  only  about  forty  ap¬ 
peared,  not  on  account  of  having  other  im¬ 
portant  business  to  attend  to,  as  one  might 


leheve,  but  simply  from  want  of  interest,  of 
which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed,  as  Lio 
himself  stated.  Whilst— as  he  said— Cm- 
fucianisni  was  the  only  power  to  save  the 
morality  of  present  day  China,  the  empty 
seats  proved  th.at  there  was  no  real  interest 
in  the  matter,  neither  amongst  teachers  n  ir 
amongst  sch.ilara,  but  th.it  their  interest 
and  amliitinii  were  directed  towards  other 
tims.  rims  it  was  impossilile  for  the  workf 
of  the  committee  to  ha  a  success.  Tht 


len 


they  .spoke  about  the  itinerary  work  of  Con¬ 
fucian  priests  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung.  It  was  found  out  that  the  priests 
had  not  done  anything.  They  had  loeen 
tfraid  of  going  into  the  country  from  Hong- 
kong,  because  it  was  at  present  too  unsafe 
there.  Perhaps  tliey  might  have  been  | 
driven  away  or  illtreated.  Perhaps  I  The 
yearly  contributions  have  not  come  in  aa 
might  he  expected.  Some  of  the  money  hats 
not  been  used  for  the  intended  [lurpose  and 
most  has  probably  gone  into  the  pickets  o 
collaborators.  It  was  even  hinted  that  the 
names  of  those  dishonest  one.s  were  well- 
known,  and  it  was  oiily..the  f irbearance  of 
tlie  rn  j  irity  that  they  were  not  openly  I 
denounced.  ’1  hen  the  question  came  up 
what  the  committee  had  done  fir  the  es- 
tabliahment  of  special  Confucian  Schools. 
A  hundred  Dollars  had  been  put  aside  for 
each  school,  hut  the  money  had  not 
lieen  spent.  The  reason  for  it  was, ..that 
'he  endowment  conferred  right  of  control 
by  members  of  th'e  committee,  to^tlIi8  the 
liflTerent  directors  of  schools  in  the  country 
were  opposed  and  consequently  their  schools 
did  not  get  any  monetary  help.  If  we  add 
that  concerning  the  great  plan  to  .spendi  5 
million  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
National  Sanctuary  in  honour  of  Con¬ 
fucius  meant  to  become  the  certie  ,ai(.d 
seat  of  all  endeavours  of  the  cfimmittee, 
nothing  has  been  mentioned  during  the 
meeting,  there  only  remains  a  rather  piti¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  experiences  of  the  re¬ 
vival  so  enthusiastically  commenced  bf'tliB"- 
teachings  of  the  Great  Sage.  The  new 
China  has  no  time  to  remain  quiet  and  to 
wait  until  the  good  has  been  recognized; 
she  fights  for  it  and  needs  strength/ 

Also  Buddhism  recognizes  that 
do  something  and  has  commenced  to  open 
liospitals,  and  tlie  fight  for  its  reputation 
fiirces  it  much  more  towards  an  inward 
reformation  than  obedience  towards  any 
kind  of  teach  in ii. 


t':''  '--O' * 

From  !i  Cliristiaii  point  of  view  it  18 
lieeply  to  he  regretted  that  the  present  war 
sliows  Christianity  of  the  Europeans  as 
brittle,  hut  there  exist  likewise  signs  that 
those  Chinese  who  are  accustoiaed  to  think 
discriminatingly  do  not  hold  the  teaching 
if  Christ  responsible  for  such  a  state  and 
therefore  it  will  not  suffer  any  real  loss. 


CHRISTIANITY  APPEALS 
STRONGLY  TO  KOREANS 


f- 


The  Rev.  Danjo  Ebina,  Baron  Shibusaw» 
and  Mr.  I.  Yamagata  on  Its  Value 
to  Chosen 


The  Rev.  Danjo  Ebina  is  hopeful  of 
the  e^ventual  intermixture  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Koreans  within  a  few  decades, 
for  he  notes  many  things  Tomarkably 
common  to  both  peoples  and  that  they 
are  now  moving  on  in  the  same  direc-* 
tion.  When,  for  instance,  Japanese- 
and  Korean  Christians  meet  in  amateur 
theatricals  and  display  their  true  selves 
without  reserve,  their  sentiments,  ac¬ 
tions  and  facial  expressions  are  almost  ^ 
identical.  Chosen  women  nd  girls  i 
are  going  out  of  doors  as  their  Japanese 
sisters  do,  and  Yangpan  and  Samurai 
were  the  best  exponents  of  the  old  cul¬ 
ture.  Buddhism  early  lost  its  influence 
in  tne  Peninsula  and  the  aristocratic 
Confucianism  can  not  inspire  the 
masses,  so  that  Christianity  as  a  demc- 
cratiq  teaching  can  alone  extend  its 
sway  without  rivalry  or  hindrance.  This 
cultural  advancement  of  the  masses 
will  doubtless  be  a  potent  factor  in  unit¬ 
ing  the  two  peoples  in  fellow  feelings 
and  mutual  usefulness, 
j  The  above  is  the  substance  of  the 
editorial  in  the  Korean  Mission  special 
number  of  the  Christian  magazine 
Shinjin,  which  contains  several  other- 
articles  worthy  of  note. 

Baron  Shibusawa  on  Koreans 

Baron  Shibusawa  can  well  claim  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chosen  peo¬ 
ple  for,  although  he  has  visited  that 
country  only  three  times,  his  business 
relation.^  v;ith  them  in  connection  with 
the  Bank  of  Chosen,  the  Seoul-Jinsen 
Railway,  gas,  warehouse  and  other 
companies  have  brought  him  into  a 
close  contact  with  them  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  Baron  early  noticed 
the  lack  of  “go”  and  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  both  resulting  from  their  hope¬ 
less  condition,  and  not  as  parts  of  their 
nature,  for  he  found  in  them  the  beauti¬ 
ful  traits  of  obedience  and  honesty,  as 
well  as  a  keen  appreciation  of  fair- 
play. 

While  inspecting  railway  construction 
there  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Baron  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  need  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  peninsular  people  with  kindness, 
for  he  observed  an  Italian  engineer 


employed  by  an  American  contractor' 
beating  the  poor  coolies  just  like  so  many 
animals.  Wheh  the  Jinsen  line  in 
course  of  construction  was  handed  over 
to  Japan  by  America,  therefore,  he 
made  a  definite  stipulation  with  the 
Japanese  superintendent  that  never 
under  any  circumstance  should  physical 
violence  be  used.  Experiences  of  this 
nature,  uniformly  rewarded  with  good 
results,  have  confirmed  the  philan¬ 
thropic  business  man  in  the  belief  that 
.  Christianity  or  the  religion  of  brother¬ 
ly  love  can  alone  uplift  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Koreans. 


Good  Field  for  Christianity 

Mr.  Isoh  Yamagata,  Editor  of  the 
Seoul  Press,  has  resided  there  for  the 
last  six  years  and  has  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  thp  deeprooted 
strength  of  foreign  missionaries  and 
Korean  converts.  Four  hundred  of  the 
former  and  over  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  latter  are  the  figures  reach¬ 
ed  in  thirty  years  of  the  Chosen  Mis¬ 
sions,  a  unique  success  that  inspires 
the  hope  of  its  becoming  one  day  the 
first  Christian  country  out  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  writer  admits  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  these  foreign 
missionaries  did  not  welcome  the  Japa¬ 
nese  rule,  but  it  was  only  natural  that 
they  should  have  so  felt,  because,  says 
he,  most  of  the  Japanese  population 
that  poured  in  before  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  were  rowdies  and  adventurers  of 
no  morals  and  no  means.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  missionaries  acknowledge  what 
Japanese  rule_  has  accomplished  in  in- 


jnreasing  physical  comforts,  so  that  the 
authorities  can  co-operate,  as  they 
I  should,  v/ith  Christian  missionaries  for 


jthe  general  uplift  of  the  people. 


TOKYO,  FRIDAY,  JULY  3,  1914 


HONOANJl  SHOULD  QO 
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The  five  high  priests  of  the  Nishi  Hon- 
ganji,  a  head  temple  of  the  Shinshu 
sect  of  Buddhism,  and  the  house  of 
Count  Otani,  the  hereditary  head  of 
tke  temple,  who  had  been  undergoing 
preliminary  examinations  since  March, 
have  now  all  been  formally  indicted 
on  the  charge  of  misappropriating  its 
“foundation”  funds.  The  temple  has 
two  funds,  one  for  charity  and  the 
other  for  educational  and  kindred  pur¬ 
poses,  they  being  registered  in  each 
case  as  a  “foundational  juridical  per¬ 
son,”  thus  protecting  them  from  being 
appropriated  for  any  foreign  purposes. 
The  two  funds  together  run  up  to  seve¬ 
ral  millions  in  amount  and  are  said 
to  be  nearly  all  gone,  as  the  result  of 
their  misappropriation  through  collu¬ 
sion  between  thq  priests  in  charge  of 
their  disbursement  and  others  in¬ 
volved  in  the  present  criminal 
suit.  The  total  amount  mis- 


lappropriated  is  given  at  aboii 
4,290,000  yen  according  to  the  finding 
•of  the  preliminary  Court,  the  six  persons 
under  indictment  being  severally  held 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of 
sums  varying  from  9,000  to  2y810,000 
yen.  It  is  wrong,  of  course,  to  say  that 
the  parties  have  been  found  guilty  of 
the  charges.,  as  they  are  yet  to  be  put 
to  public  trial.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  serious  accusations  hang  over 
them,  and  as  such  the  case  is  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the 
country,  both  in  the  amount  of  money 
involved  and  the  personality  of  the 
parties  to  be  tried.  As  we  observed 
before,  in  reference  to  the  matter,  it 
is  most  humiliating  to  the  nation  that 
its  most  influential  religious  sect  with 
over  2,000,000  followers  should  produce 
so  many  high  priests  to  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  law  on  charges  of 
money  offenses  of  the  most  disgraceful 
kind. 

I 

The  defendants’  excuses  are  said  to 
be  that  the  large  amountfs  of  money 
they  are  called  upon  to  account  for 
have  gone  to  make  up  for  the  financial 
deficits  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Otani 
household.  But  the  serious  point  is 
that  they  have  allowed  those  heavy  de¬ 
ficits  themselves  to  appear,  they  being 
all  in  positions  to  see  to  it  that  there 
be  no  mismanagement  of  affairs  either 
in  the  temple  or  the  household.  How¬ 
ever  the  matters  being  sub-judic©  we 
may  not  go  into  these  particulars,  feel, 
ing  assured  that  justice  will  be  meted 
fairly  and  unerringly  in  due  course, 
and  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  whole  Hongaiiji 
question.  / 

Here  is  a  great  templ&  with  its  be¬ 
lievers  scattered  all  over;  the  Empire, 
and  offerings  coming  in  by  the  million 
annually.  The  temple,  is  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  morally  bound  to  make 
scrupulously  proper;  nse  of  the  money 
thus  collected,  first  and  above  all,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mimster  to  the  spiri¬ 
tual  enlightenment  ef  its  faithful.  But 
contrary  to  this,  charges  are  abroad 
that  the  money  has  gone  largely  to 
pay  for  the  high  living  of  its  officials 
and  also  for  Quixotic  .undertakings 
by  the  chief  priwt.  And  they  seem  to 
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well  borne  ou 
whether  the 


ct  that, 

men  waiting  trial  are 
guilty  or  not.  the  two  “foundations” 
referred  to  are  without  funds,  while 
both  the  temple  and  the  Otani  house'- 
hold  are  heavily  in  debt.  Truei  the 
money  given  to  the  temple  may  he  in 
the  nature  of  free  gift  and  it  may 
make  use  of  it  in  any  way  to  suit  itstdf. 
But  when  large  amounts  of  money  are 
spent  merely  to  satisfy  personal  whims 
or  worse  still  to  pay  for  extravagance!, 
much  evil  is  done  to  society.  The 
existence  of  such  a  temple  may  there¬ 
fore  be  regarded  as  worse  than  useless. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  general  demoralization  of 
the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  circles  of  the 


The  report  of  this  meeting  is  before  ^ '■ 

us,  and  from  its  pages,  there  seems  to  i  ' 


y  little  hppe  that,  such  men  are  likely 
h;  'to  establish  Confucianism,  or  indeed 
any  other  religion,  in  a  way  that  will 
.  win  adherents.  First  of  all  it  seems 
,;|that  the  members  of  the  Association 
;]were  orginally  a  thousand,  and  when 
'  I the  idea  was  mooted,  these  members 
I  seemed  to  be  quite  enthusiastic.  The 
jother  day  when  they  were  called  to- 
gether,  only  about  forty  answered  to 
nheir  names. 


Tbe  Te»t  of  Numbers 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  impoft- 


country  and  to  the  urgent  need  felt  by 
all  thinking  persons  for  their  thorough 
reform.  And  we  are  glad  to  say  that 

there  is  observable  a  considerable 

^  « 

awakening  among  the  younger  priests 
of  modern  education  and  theise  should 
';^be  encouraged  in  every  way  in  their 
I  good  movement.  Precisely  for  that 
y  reason  it  is  most  desirable  that 'old 
religious  institutions  rotten  to  the  core 
!  should  be  pulled  down  to  make  room 
,'jfor  edifices  of  real  spiritual  and  moral 
'light.  The  Honganji  seems  to  be  one 
'  of  them,  it  having  outlived  its  days  of 
-  usefulness  and  the  noble  teachings  of 
,its  great  founder  remaining  only  as 
dead  dogmas  and  formalities.  A  great 
historic  institution  it  no  doubt  is;  but 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  u 


|ance  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done, 
and  yet  of  a  thousand  members  of  the 
Association,  whose  names  were  enrolled 
h  in  the  books,  only  a  very  few  were 
present.  Did  not  this  indicate  a  list- 
;^lessness  that  meant  failure?  He  then 
'‘  pointed  out  that  the  condition  of  morals 
iin  China  to-day  was  anything  but  what 
,-:it  ought  to  be.  Confucianism  was  the 
only  force  that  was  capabloj  of  im- 
proving  the  situation,  and  yet,  though 
Jthc  scholars  and  teachers  knew  this,  the 
!  few  present  indicated  that  they  were 
(careless  and  took  no  real  interest  in 
their  fellow-countrymen',  but  were  in 
search  of  other  interests,  and  cared 
for  other  ambitions.  Mr.  Lau  said 


t 


;  plainly  that  he  was  ashamed,  and"  that 
-his  heart  was  very  sad  at  this  indiffer- 
^  ience  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  Chinese,  for  if  these  were 
'  so  indifferent,  how  was  it  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  scheme  could  prosper  at  all? 


jMIS^ONARIES  IN^  .CHOSEN 

lOOV.-Oe/V.  TERAUCHl  ENTERTAINS 
I  MA^Y  PROMINENT  MEN 

\  -  z  Y 

i  Attitude  Friendly  and  Well 

PRECIATED  BY  ALL 


Ap- 


From  Our  Own  Correspoudeut 

Seoul,  June  22.— On  the  20th,  at  7 
p.m.  the  Governor-General  Count  Tera- 
uchi,  gave  a  dinner  party  in  honor  of 
prominent  missionaries  ol  ditt’erent  de¬ 
nominations  and  nationalities  at  his 
olficial  residence.  There  were  present 
I  Bishop  Mutel  of  the  French  Roman 
I  Catholic  Mission,  Bishop  Harris  of  the 
I  American  Methodists,  Abbot  Bonifacius 
j  Lauer  of  the  German  St.  Benedict’s 
i  Mission,  Reverends  Dr.  Hardie,  Dr. 
Underwood,  Dr.  Noble,  Bunker,  F.  H. 
Smith,  three  Japanese  clergymen — Wa- 
tase,  Ikuchi,  Fujioka— and  Mr.  Niwa, 
secretary  of  the  Japanese  Y.M.C.Av 
Unfortunately  four  missionaries — 


Bishop  Trollope  of  the  Fnglish  High 
;  Church  Mission,  Archdeacon  Irinaft’  of 


prolific  hot-house  of  scandals  and  cor- 


ruption. 


THA  JAPAN  TUfUEd,  &AXU] 


A  BIG  DECLnn; 

CONFDCIANISM  NOW 


Disappointing  Record  Shows  That  Confu¬ 
cianism  Is  Greatly  on  the  Wane  in 
South  China 


m 


It  will  be  remembered  that  a  couple 
or  more  years  ago  a  big  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Chinese  in  Hongkong 
of  enthusiasts,  who  believed,  of  pro¬ 
fessed  tO'  believe,  that  Confucianism 
should  bo  the  one  religion  for  the 
Chinese,  says  the  Canton  correspondent 
of  the  North-China  Daily  News.  Re¬ 
cently  the  members  of  this  Committee 
^V|'weie  called  together,  in  order  that  all 
■y;  might  see  what  had  really  been  done. 


Failure  ol  Preachers 

One  of  the  objects  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  had  in  view  was  -he  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Confucian  gospel  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  people  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Kuangtung.  When  the  meet¬ 
ing  came  to  look  into  this  branch  of 
the  work  it  was  found  that  the  evangel¬ 
ists  had  done  nothing.  _  Whether  they 
had  drawn  their  salaries  or  not  was 
not  discussed.  But  it  was  alleged  that 
they  had  done  no  preaching  on  the 
mainland,  because  they  were  afraid 
to  cross  over  from  Hongkong  whilst  the 
condition  of  Kuangtung  was  in  such 
unsettled  condition.  Indeed,  it  was 
stated  that  the  preachers  feared  that 
they  would  be  driven  out,  and  driven 
out  without  much  attention  to  their 
safety,  and  it  might  be  that  some  of 
them  would  be  roughly  handled  and 
perhaps  killed. 

Use  ot  Subscriptions 

What  the  yearly  subscription  of 
membership  is  yearly  was  not  stated; 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  complained 
that  many  members  have  not  been  very 
prompt  in  sending  in  their  subscrip- 
pjtions,  and  so  the  funds  are  low.  In 
this  way  the  Association  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  that  was 
delegated  to  it.  It  would  seem,  too. 


Pthat  some  funds  that  had  come  in 
^earmarked  for  certain  objects,  were 
^deflected  from  these  objects,  and  went 
into  private  pockets.  The  names  of 
those  guilty  of  malpractices  were  not 
mentioned,  nor  were  their  deeds  public¬ 
ly  discussed,  but  it  was  hinted  th^t 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  these  misdeeds  were  well  known,  and 
only  the  goodness  of  heart  of  the  ma- 
■ioritv  prevented  them  from  being  pil¬ 
loried  before  the  public.  The  majority 
slurrsd  over  the  rns-lpi'scticcs  of  tho 
few  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of 
the  many. 


the  Russian  Church,  Dr.  Gale  of  the 
a  Presbyterians,  and  Mr.  Brookmann, 
Secretary  of  Korean  Y.M.C.A. — were 
prevented  from  attending. 

A  number  of  High  Oificials  of  the 
Government-General  had  also  received 
invitations,  among  them — :  Mr. 

j  Usami,  Director  of  liiteriox*  Af- 
I  fairs,  Mr.  Komatsu,  Director  of 

■  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Kodama,  Direc- 
tor  of  General  Affairs,  Mr.  Ohara, 

I  Director  of  Land  Investigation,  Mr. 

Suzuki,  Director  of  Revenue  Bureau, 
\  Rear-Admiral  Iwamura,  Mr.  Higaki, 
i  Governor  of  Kionki  Province,  Dr.  Aki- 
yama.  Councillor,  Mr.  Ikebe,  Secretary 
s  to  the  Governor-General,  and  Mr.  Hon- 

■  da. 

I  The  guests  were  most  kindly  received 
^  by  their  host.  Soon  after  seven  o’clock 
they  were  shown  into  the  brilliantly 
I  lighted  dining  room  and  seated  at  a 
i  beautifully  deiorated  table. 

’  The  dinner  party  on  Saturday  night, 
your  correspondent  was  told  by  several 
guests  present  that  evening,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  His  Excellency 
was  most  cordial  to  each  one,  and  all 
were  glad  to  meet  the  Governor-Gov- 
eral  after  the  long  absence  and  find 
him  so  vigorous. 

The  occasion  offered  a  fine  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  renewing  acquaintanceship,  and 
also  to  meet  Major-General  Tachibana 
and  Rear-Admiral  Imamura,  who  have 
lately  arrived.  His  Excellency  con-i 
versed  personally  with  each  guest. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair 
and  will  be  long  remembered  as  an 
unusually  happy  occasion. 


Oov.’OeaeraTs  Friendly  Attitude 

The  missionaries  deeply  appreciate 
His  Excellency’s  kindness  to  them  and 


I  the  large  liberties  conferred  upon  them 
]  in  their  religious  work,  and  also  desire 

Bto 
goc 
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assist  his  administration  in  all  its 
good  work  for  Chosen. 

The  Governor-General’s  unbiased  and 
fair  attitude  toward  Christian  religious 
functipnaries  is  to  be  seen  by  his  in- 
i  viting  to  dinner  Bishops  and  other 
principal  missionaries.  He  might  have 
included  in  the  party  Buddhist  priests, 
if  it  were  not  for  their  refraining  from 
dishes  containing  meat. 

He  has  no  religious  inclination  as 
to  sects,  but  regards  all  religions  as 
having  as  their  obJecF  the  betterment 
of  human  conditions, _;\^hile  the  Gdv- 


ernor-GeneraPs'object  is  to^p  the 


o-efTwaT  wellSre  SOHe  masses.  His 

4ject  would  be  furffiered  to  no  small 
PxtLt  by  the  spiritual  advancgmgnLof 
the  ueople.'-'r^'mRe  reason  why 
S  -  thheT  considerable  interest  in 
;  religious  work,  to  which  he  is  always 
ready  to  extend  prq£er  and  reason- 
'  Ible^facTnHes'  witE  no  regard  to  _de- 
lomibatidnTor  sects  or  their  technical 
differences. 


THE 


I'V  Yllie  people  were  induced  to  organize 

f|  cattle  guilds  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing  the  breed  of  cattle.  The  number  I- 
of  cattle  in  Korea  in  1909  was  628,000. 

In  1913  the  number  far  exceeded  a  mil-  h 
lion.  Korean  cattle  are  now  being  ex-  h 
ported  to  foreign  countries.  | 

Banks  j  [. 

In  1910  the  total  number  ■  of  main  [ 
offices  and  branches  of  several  banks  p 
established  in  Korea  was  70;  in  19l3  If' 


GOOD|>W0RK  IN  KOREA 


The  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the 
, Japan  Society  of  New  York  says 
under  the  heading  “Three  Years  of 
Japan  in  Annexed  Korea”  as  follows; 

Uinder  date  of  January  1st,  1914, 
Governor- General  of  Chosen,  General 
Terauchi,  renders  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  of  Korea  during  three 
years  since  its  annexation.  His  funda¬ 
mental  policy  has  been  to  make  life, 
liberty  and  property  secure,  maintain 
peace  and  order,  win  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  develop  various  productive 
industries  and  open  up  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  and  advance  the 
civilization  of  the  people  through  edu¬ 
cation.  There  is  evidence  on  all  sides 
that  he  is  transforming  a  deca¬ 
dent  nation  into  a  prosperous  one  and 
rapidly  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poverty-stricken  people.  He  iis  pursu¬ 
ing  his  object  with  the  view  of  com¬ 
plete  race  assimilation,  so  that  Japan 
and  Korea  may  become  one  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name. 


Security  of  Life  and  Property 

In  1908  insurgents  and  brigands  in¬ 
fested  the  country.  In  1909  the  police 
and  gendarmes  encountered  3,400  on 
210  occasions,  but  in  1913  only  about 
45  on  5  occasions.  The  policing  of  the 
country  is  now  very  thorough. 

Laucation 

Ihe  educational  system  in  Korea  has 
been  remodeled  on  Western  methods; 
common  schools,  high  schools,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  technical  schools  have  been  ; 
established.  Greatest  stress  is  laid  on 
common  and  industrial  education.  In 
the  year  of  annexation  about  100  com¬ 
mon  schools  existed,  15,000  Korean 
children  attending  them.  There  now 
exist  about  366  schools,  attended  by 
about  50,000  Korean  children  and  there 
is  no  district  which  does  not  possess 
at  least  one  common  school. 


Agriculture 

The  most  important  step  next  to 
securing  law  and  order  was  to  advance 
agriculture.  Korea  is  rich  in  mineral 
resources.  Its  mountains  contain  gold, 
iron,  copper  and  other  valuable  mine¬ 
rals.  While’ its  fields  are  not  ideally, 
fertile,  they  are  capable  of  yielding  i 
abundant  crops  by  the  application  of 
modern  scientific  methods.  During  thre® 
}''ears  there  have  been  established  many 
agricultural  schools  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruit-  j 
bearing  trees,  hitherto  neglected  by  the  L 
Koreans.  Nurseries  have  been  estab- 1 
lished  in  all  the  provinces;  agricultural 
experts  giving  instructions  on  improv¬ 
ed  methods  of  agriculture  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  farmerst 
Sericultural  schools  have  also  been 
established.  The  result  is  that  the 
agricultural  yield  has  been  enormous- I 
ly  increased  in  such  crops  as  rice,  soya' 
beans,  millet,  potatoes  and  fruits.  Cot- 
— been  cultivated  to  advantage. 


it  was  90.  The  total  amount  of  depo¬ 
sits  held  in  trust  and  that  of  advances 
made  by  these  banks  in  the  year  of 
annexation  was  13,050,000  yen  and 
19,300,000  yen  respectively.  The  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  1913  were  36,- 
000,000  yen  and  53,700,000  yen  respec¬ 
tively  showing  an  increase  of  200  per 
cent,  in  the  former  and  230  per  cent, 
in  the  latter. 

Korean  depositors  in  the  Postal  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  did  not  exceed  20,000  in 
December,  1909,  and  the  money  depo¬ 
sited  amounted  to  120,000  yen.  At  the 
end  of  October,  1913,  the  depositors 
numbered  420,000  and  the  money  de¬ 
posited  amounted  to  rnore  than  981,000 
yen. 

Afforestation 

The  Koreans  for  centuries  denuded 
their  hills  and  mountains  of  trees  with 
the  result  that  their  rivers  were  filled 
up  with  sand  and  rocks  from  the  moun¬ 
tains;  they  had  no  water  in  storage  for 
!  irrigation  and  in  times  of  heavy  rains 
^  deva.sting  floods  were  the  natural  se¬ 
quence.  The  Governor  General  has  set 
himself  to  afforest  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains.  In  1911  Afibor  'Dlay  was  establi¬ 
shed,  making  April  3d  a  great  national 
holiday.  On  that  day  4,650,000  trees 
were  planted.  On  the  Arbor  Day  of 
1913,  12,430,000  trees  were  planted. 
Fishery 

In  the  year  prior  to  annexation  there  f 
were  about  75,000  Korean  fishermen! 
who  made  the  catch  to  the  value  of 
$1,845,000.  In  1912  there  were  up 
wards  of  160,000  Korean  fishermen 
with  the  catch  approximating  $3,000,- 
000.  In  1912  there  were  about  22,000 
Japanese  fishermen  in  Korea  and  the 
catch  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  the  ex¬ 
cess  over  the  catch  by  Korean  fisher¬ 
men  being  due  to  improved  methods 
of  fishing. 

Hospitals 

Hospitals  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country;  sanitation  has 
been  improved;  instructions  in  hygiene 
have  been  given;  drainage  and  proper 
sewerage  have  been  established 
in  many  cities,  so  that  epidemics  such 
as  smallpox,  typhus  fever,  dysentery 
and  cholera  have  been  to .  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  eradicated.  During  three  years 
the  Central  Hospital  in  Seoul  and  the 
jCharity  hospitals  have  treated  more 
than  810,000  free  and  paying  patients. 
Haiiroad 

Railroad  mileage  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  640  miles  to  934  miles 
with  an  additional  mileage  under  way. 
Streets  in  Seoul  have  been  widened 
and  improved.  Local  highways  have 
been  improved  to  the  extent  of  5,250 
miles.  Practically  all  the,  highways  of 
the  country  were  left  without  repair 
by  the  former  Korean  Government. 
Navigation 

Great  harbors  are  under  construc¬ 
tion;  37  lighthouses  and  other  aids  to 
navigation  have  been  built;  steamship 
lines  between  different  ports  have  been 
gf  Q-rterl 
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Mail 

Mail  matter  delivered  in  1912 
amounted  to  132,000,000  letters  and  2,- 
330,000  parcels.  This  practically 
doubled  the  arnount  of  mail  matter 
delivered  in  the  year  prior  to  annexa- 
.tion. 

Telephones  and  Telegraph 

Telegraph  and  telephones  have  been 
constructed  and  the  time  of  sending  S’ 
telegraph  message  from  Seoul  to  To- 
kyo  reduced  one-half.  The  number  ot 
telegraphic  messages  in  1912  was 
4,560,000,  showing  an  increase  of 
1,350,000  over  those  of  the  year  prior  f  '  '  ' 
to  annexation.  In  August,  1913,  there  t 
were  345  telephone  exchange  stations 
sho’wing  an  increase  of  170  stations  as 
compared  with  those  at  the  time  of 
annexation.  The  total  number  of  tele-*^ 
phonic  communications  in  1912  was 
36,000,000,  which  was  double  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  year  prior  to  annexation. 
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PHE  SEOUL  PRESS 


SPIRITUAL  SALVA  ITON  OF 
KOREANS. 


EECH  BY  'MR.  USAMI, 


As  already  reported  Mr.  K,  Usami, 
Director  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Depart¬ 
ment,  made  on  the  6t!i  instant  a  speech  at 
a  meeting  at  the  Severance  .Hospital  of 
missionaries,  now  assembled  in  town  fur 
language  study.  A  copy  of  the  speech  was 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  and  we  trans¬ 
late  it  verbatim  for  the  benefit  of  those 
missionaries  who  have  not  heard  it,  as  it 
explains  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  religion  ; — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  In  meeting  you 
to-day,  I  have  three  causes  for  great  rejoic¬ 
ing.  The  first  is  tliat  you  have  assembled 
here  in  Seoul  fur  ihe  study  among  other 
things  of  Japanese  ;  the  second,  that  you 
have  been  using  your  spare  hours  in  visit¬ 
ing  and  inspecting  Government  and  public 
schools  here  and  the  third,  that  you  have 
kindly  given  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  respect  towords  you  all. 

I  cannot  help  admiring  the  lofty  spirit 
and  great  love  which  animated  you,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ladies,  to  come  to  this  far-off 
country  and  devote  yourselves  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Christianity,  enduring  great 
discomfort  and  hardship.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  lived  long  in  Chosen  and 
having  made  special  study  of  the  subject 
are  well  versed  in  the  history  of  this  country 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  Korean 
people.  I  may  say,  however,  that  in  ray 
opinion  the  Korean  people  were  up  till  now 
in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can 


come  to  a  man  is  that  he  is  denied  tli 


e  sense 
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of  security  and  is  constantly  seized  with 
fear.  This  misfortune  it  was  the  lot  of  the 
Korean  people  to  experieiice  politically  and 
spiritually,  they  having  at  all  times  had 
no  chance  to  live  in  peace. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Chosen  stood 
fro.m  early  times  between  stronger  countries 
and  had  always  to  rely  upon  one  or  the 
other  of  them  for  safety.  The  result  was 
that  the  Korean  people  developed  a  peculiar 
mental  trait,  namely  depeifdance  and  slavish 
submission  to  the  strong.  In  recent  times, 
when  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  civiliza¬ 
tions  c-'me  into  contact  and  means  of  com¬ 
munication  developed,  this  peculiar  mental 
trait  of  the  Korean  people  was  the  cause  of 
frequent  national  disasters.  Korean  politi¬ 
cians  grouped  themselves  in  several  factions, 
and  each  faction  depending  on  the  foreign 
nation  of  its  choice  constantly  engaged  in 
rivalry  and  feud  with  the  others  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Political 
intrigues  were  the  orderof  the  day  and  there 
existed  no  strong  and  stable  government.  In 
consequence  the  masses  were  never  free  from 
fear  and  had  neither  national  aim  to  in¬ 
spire  them  with  hope  and  courage  nor  a 
great  leader  to  follow.  As  if  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  their  lot  unhappy,  they 
were  held  under  by  a  corrupt,  tyranical 
and  exacting  government.  Driven  to  de¬ 
spair  the  people  lost  all  their  moral  courage, 
became  indolent  in  habit  and  suspicious  in 
mind.  In  short  they  had  no  ray  of  hope- 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  country. 
Who  can  deny  that  politically  the  Korean 
was  the  most  wretched  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ? 

Spiritually  the  nation  was  no  better. 
Time  was  when  Buddhism  flourished  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  but  under  the  Yi  Dynasty  the  religion 
was  banned  for  political  reasons  and  replaced 
by  Confucianism.  It  served  for  a  time  to 
keep  up  the  moral  life  of  the  Korean  people, 
but  as  time  went  on  it  steadily  lost  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  life,  until  it  became  a  dead 
thing  without  any  power  to  serve  as  a  mor¬ 
al  force  to  the  people.  Yet  though  both 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism  became  prac¬ 
tically  extinct,  there  appeared  in  their  place 
n  )  religion  to  lead  the  people  spiritually, 
with  the  result  that  they  became  slaves  to 
superstition  and  groped  in  the  darkness 
as  to  their  spiritual  salvation. 

An  oil  adage  says:  “When  difficulty 
ci'ines  to  an  extreme,  ways  are  found  to  es- 
c  ipe  fmm  it  ”  d  he  truth  of  this  saying  has 
bec  '  proved  in  the  case  of  Korea,  which  fell 
into  il.e  bottom  depths  of  helplessness  and 
linpelessiiess.  Korea  was  annexed  by  Japan 

iiiitl  I  he  Korean  people  having  become  su 
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j  cisof  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  have  been  freed) 
ft-  m  the  state  of  fear  in  which  they  former¬ 
ly  lived  and  have  come  to  see  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  store  for  them.  It  is  less 
than  four  years  since  annexation  took  place, 
but  as  you  know  very  well  by  personal  ob- 


servation  even  during  this  short  time  re¬ 
markable  improvements  and  reforms  have 
been  effected  with  regard  to  industry,  means 
of  communication,  education,  medical  and 
hygienic  work  and  so  forth.  I  shall  not 
call  for  the  help  of  statistics  to  prove  what 
I  have  just  said,  as  you  can  easily  obtain 
figures  showing  the  result  of  all  these  works, 
but  none  can  deny  the  remarkable  progress 
achieved  in  them.  Especially  since  the  in¬ 
surgents  and  bandits  have  been  completely 
suppressed  in  the  interior,  and  the  security 
of  life  and  property  is  assured,  have  the 
people  been  awakened  to  activity  and  dili¬ 
gence.  I  believe  that  you  have  all  noticed 
how  they  are  beginning  to  work  hard  and 
lay  by  part  of  their  earnings.  In  fact 
what  was  said  in  the  Imperial  Rescript  is¬ 
sued  on  August  29,  1910,,  that  after  an¬ 
nexation  the  Korean  Imperial  House  and 
its  members  should  be  given  very  good 
treatment,  that  the  Koiean  masses  should 
have  their  welfare  promoted  under  the 
benevolent  reign  of  His  Majesty  and  that 
the  industry  and  trade  of  Korea  would  at¬ 
tain  great  development  under  the  new  regime 
has  come  out  quite  true.  I  rejoice  with  you 
at  seeing  the  Imperial  will  thus  being  re¬ 
alised.  But  what  about  the  spiritual  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  people,  who  have  been 
freed  from  political  uneasiness  ? 

The  happiness  of  man  is  not  complete, 
unless,  besides  his  material  want  being  filled, 
spiritual  peace  is  given  him.  It  is  of  the 
most  urgent  importance  that  in  order  to 
complete  the  happiness  of  the  Korean 
people  a  sound  religion  should  be  propagated 
among  them  so  that  they  may  escape  from 
the  spiritual  uneasiness  now  seizing  them. 
It  is  very  fortunate  for  them  that  animated 
by  a  lofty  spirit  you  are  working  hard  for 
their  spiritual  salvation.  We  all  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  your  noble  work  and  admire  your 
zeal.  Chosen  and  Japan  have  had  close  re¬ 
lations  with  each  other  from  early  times  and 
there  is  gieat  similarity  in  language ■' and 
writing.  It  is  by  no  means  by  chance  that 
the  two  countries  were  amalgamated  into 
one.  Japanese  having  already  taken  up 
the  task  of  rescuing  Chosen  in  a  political 
way,  it  behoves  the  Japanese  to  undertake 
at  the  same  time  the  salvation  the 
Korean  people  with  the  aid  of  religi^.  I 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  Japanese  re¬ 
ligionists  being  restricted  in  their  capabili¬ 
ties  are  unable  to  undertake  this  task 


hirerrafve  manner,  in  consequence  „„ 
have  to  depend  on  you  for  the  spiritual 
salvation  of  the  Koreans  people  and  I? 
earnestly  hope  that  by  propagating  a  soun(| 
religion  among  them  you  will  increase  theirj 
happiness,  side  by  side  with  the  work  of; 
the  Government  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  attitude  of  our  Government  towar 
religion  is  as  tolerant  and  liberal  as  that  of 
your  Government  toward  the  same.  Th^ 
freedom  of  religious  belief  is  guaranteed  b| 
the  Constitution  and  is  also  made  manife^ 
in  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Governorf 
General  on  the  occasion  of  annexation.  I 
may  say  that  the  Japanese  nation  is  not  ^ 
narrow-minded  as  to  reject  a  sound  religidi 
simply  because  it  did  not  originate  in  tlie 
home  land.  History  shows  that  Buddhisni} 
which  sprang  up  in  India,  was  adopted  arid 
made  into  a  religion  of  Japan.  Con¬ 
fucianism,  which  originated  in  China,  wa# 
also  introduced  into  Japan  and  was  greatly 


utilized  for  the  moral  education  of  the 
people.  In  face  of  these  facts,  it  is 
absurd  to  think  that  the  Japanese  may 
be  hostile  to  Christianity.  All  who  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  Japan  and  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
will  agree  on  this  point.  It  is  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact  that  though  a  religion  is  essj®- 
tiallv  of  universal  and  cosmopolitan  nature, 
nonetheless  it  umlergoes  more  or  less 
change  in  form  to  conform  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  propagit^ 
Thus  all  people  recognize  the  fact  that  t^ 


Christian  religion,  which  originated  in  AA 
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and  spread  to  Europe,  on  enteriDg 
America  liecame  A meric.inized,  taking  u 
independent  form  and  assuming  new  colof' 
peculiar  to  that  country.  It  is  also  ta 
wellknovvn  fact  that  both  Buddhi® 
and  Confucianism  took  on  Japiuiffa 
colour  after  they  were  introduced  to 
Japan.  All  these  fads  show  that  unlf 
adapted  to  the  history  and  natioi^l 
hacracterislics  of  a  country  in 
it  is  propagatKl,  not  only  cannot  a  rehg^ 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  tip 
country,  but  the  religion  itself  caiij 
spread  there.  In  view  of  this,  lieopk  # 
gaged  in  religious  work  should  not  foi|l^ 
that  while  a  religion  influences  the  diiu# 
teristicsofa  nation,  the  religion  must 


adapted  to  the  circumstances  as  well  as  t(| 
the  characteristics  of  that  nation.  This 
hy  no  means  a  private  opinion  of  mine.  ^ 
ii  remember  having  read  the  opinion  of  greaft 
Western  thinkers  to  the  effect  that  a  re| 
ligion  that  does  not  suit  the  history  anf^ 
ideas  and  customs  of  a  nation  cannot  become^ 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  nation.  As  you 
well  aware,  the  East_  and  West  differ 
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history,  in  systems  of  state  organization 
nd  in  national  characteristics.  There  is 
JO  doubt  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Chosen  means  the  increase  of  the  happiness 
of  the  Korean  people,  but  I  think  that  un¬ 
less  you  know  well  the  conditions  of  Chosen 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Korean 
people  and  try  to  adapt  it,  you  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  make  real  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Especially  now 
that  Chosen  is  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  is  it  important  to  you  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  your  work  that  you  should  study  the 
history  and  national  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese  nation.  I  venture  *to  presume 
that  it  is  with  this  idea  that  you  have  taken 
up  the  study  of  Japanese ‘and  have  paid 
visits  to  Government  and  public  schools  and 
I  believe  that  much  good  will  accrue  from 
these  departures.  I  may  assure  you  that 
should  in  future  similar  plans  be  underta¬ 
ken,  the  Government-General  is  quite  ready 
to  render  you  every  possible  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  that  should 
the  Korean  people  forget  to  stand  by  the 
new  regime  and  allow  themselves  to  be  seiz¬ 
ed  by  wavering  and  mistaken  ideas  they 
will  sink  into  the  depth  of  unhappiness  and 
will  never  be  ai)le  to  find  peace  of  mind. 
But  if  they  seek  contentment  and  repose  as 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  endeavour  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  knowh  Ige  and  foster  in  their 
minds  the  Japanese  characteristics,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  course 
_)f  time  they  will  gradually  attain  a  most 
lappy  position  both  materially  and 
piritually.  'I'his  they  can  do  all  the 
nore  easily,  because  they  have  great  poten¬ 
tiality  for  education  and  development, 
i^ith  regard  to  their  education,  as  you 


~Government-Generaf  "and  aVslst  usT 

in  our  work  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Korean  people.  I  thank  you  all  for 
patiently  listening  to  me  and  wish  you  good 
health  and  success  in  your  work. 


COUNT  TERAUCTirS  DINNER. 


INCHINAISFRIEeLY 
THINKS  JAPAN’S  AIM 


Last  night  Count  Terauciti  entertained* 
to  dinner  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ebina  of  the  Japan 
Congregational  Church  now  here  on  a  pro- 
paganda  tour.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Watase,  “ 
Yamamoto  and  Hirata  were  also  present  as  " 
specially  invited  gir  ’ts.  The  funct'on  was^-.-- 
attended  by  Mr.  Usami,  Director  of  the 
Internal  Affairs  Department,  General  Tachi- 
baha.  Police  Superintendent,  and  several 
other  high  officials  in  the  Gevernment- 
Generab 


The  Pope  and  Peace 


Tokio  Believes  Purpose  Is  to  | 
Consoli'date  Positions  and 
Influence  Now  Held. 


RIGHTS  IN  SPECIAL  ZONES 


South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner 


Mongolia  as  Spheres  for  the 
»  Mikado's  S^Je^ts^ 

^  ^  'T  ^  ^ 


enow,  Japanese  and  Koreans  are  treated 


qually  in  fundamental  principle.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  idea  of  His  Majesty  expressed 
in  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  education  of 
•'the  Korean  people  granted  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  a  few  years  ago,  we  make  no  dis¬ 
crimination  between  Japanese  and  Koreans 
but  are  endeavouring  to  assimilate  and 
make  them  one  and  the  same  nation. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  religion  suited  to 
the  popular  minds  and  conditions  of  this 
country,  co-operating  with  the  new  regime, 
will  do  great  goed  for  the  Korean  people 
in  elevating  their  life  and  increasing  their 
happiness.  It  will  further  contribute  great¬ 
ly  to  the  assimilation  of  Occidental  and 
Oriental  civilizations.  I  sincerely  hope 

that  you  will  further  prosecute  your  studies 
f  the  conditions  and  national  characteris- 
s  of  our  nation,  acquaint  yourselves 
th  the  purpose  of  various  undertakings 


Concerning  the  pope’s  peace  efforts  and  his  de- 
?Are  to  become  arbitrator  of  the  present  European 
Conflict,  the  Watchman-Examiner  says:  “This  for¬ 
cibly  recalls  a  passage  in  Dr.  A.  D.  White’s  Auto¬ 
biography  which  those  interested  in  the  subject  will 
find  quite  pertinent,  and  which  they  would  do  well 
to  read  in  full.  Dr.  White  was  president  of  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899.  The  pope,  who 
had  not  been  invited  to  send  a  delegate  to  that  con¬ 
ference,  sent  to  it  a  letter  which  Dr.  White  describes 
as  a  ‘masterpiece  of  Vatican  skill.’  In  it  ‘He  referred 
to  what  he  claimed  was  his  natural  position  as  peace¬ 
maker  on  earth,  dwelling  strongly  on  this  point.’ 
The  letter  provoked  the  ‘amazement  of  all  and  the 
stupefaction  of  many.’  ‘An .  eminent  diplomatist 
from  one  of  the  strongest  Catholic  comitries  and 
himself  a  Catholic,’  said  privately  to  Dr.  White, 
among  other  equally  trenchant  words:  ‘The  pope 
and  his  advisers  have  never  hesitated  to  urge  on  war, 
no  matter  how  bloody,  when  the  slightest  of  their 
worldly  purposes  could  be  served  by  it.  The  great 
religious  wars  of  Europe  were  entirely  stirred  up 
and  egged  on  by  them.  .  .  .  Their  whole  policy  is 
based  on  stirring  up  hatred  and  promoting  confiicts 
from  which  they  hope  to  draw  worldly  advantage’.” 
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TOKIO,  Sept.  12,  (Con-espondence  of 
The  Associated  Press.) — In  connection 
with  the  pending  negotiations  with 
China  over  the  Cheng-Chla,tun  incident, 
the  impression  exi.sts  in  diplomatic 
circles  here  that  Japan  merely  desires 
at  this  time  to  consolidate  the  position 
and  influence  .she  already  has  obtained 
in  China.  Concretely  this  would  take 
the  form  of  obtaining  certain  police 
rights  in  South  Manchuria  and  eastern 
Inner  Mongolia  which  Japan  regards  as 
special  Japanese  zones  of  influence.  It 
might  also  include  the  right  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Japanese  advisers  for 
the.se  districts. 

A  treaty  concerning  South  Manchuria 
and  eastern  Inner  Mongolia  was  signed 
at  Peking  in  May,  191.5,  following  the 
presentation  of  an  ultimatum  by  Japan 
to  China.  This  convention  gave  to 
Japanese  subjects  the  right  to  lease 
land  and  erect  buildings  in  South 
Manchuria  necessary  for  commercial,  ; 
industrial,  and  agricultural  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  and 
reside  in  that  district.  It  also  granted 
the  right  for  subjects  of  Japan  and 
China  jointly  to  carry  on  agricultural  ■ 
and  industrial  undertakings  ni  eastern 
inner  Mongolia.  Also,  China  engaged 
to  open  as  early  as  possible  suitable 
cities  and  towns  in  eastern  Inner 
Mongolia  for  the  residence  and  trade  of 
foreigners. 

Loans  from  Japan. 

Among  other  things  Chink  agreed  that 
when  it  was  proposed  to  build  railways 
in  South  Manchuria  or  Inner  Mongolia 
Chinese  capital  would  be  employed,  but 
that  if  foreign  capital  should  be  re¬ 
quired  China  would  negotiate  first  with 
.Japane.se  capitalists  for  a  loan,  Purthqr- 
more,  when  China  proposed  to  raise  a 
loan  abroad  on  the  security  of  the  taxes 
of  these  two  regions,  excepting  the  salt- 
gabelle  and  customs  duties,  it  wa.s 
agreed  that  the  Chinese  Government 
first  would  consult  Japanese  capitalists. 

This  treaty  gave  Japan  many  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  two  districts,  and  it  i.s  ap¬ 
parent  that  Japan  now  desires  to  con¬ 
solidate  what  has  been  acquired  by 
obtaining  the  right  to  establish  police 
stations  and  acquire  some  measure  of 
police  control.  Japan  gives  as  reasons 
for  her  move  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  caused  by  collisions  between 
Chinese  troops  and  ilongolian  bandits, 
a's  was  evidenced  at  Cheng-Chiatun, 
when  seventeen  Japanese  soldiers  and 
an  officer  were  killed  or  wounded. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Japanese  do  not 
consider  that  police  rights  would  in¬ 
volve  a  change  in  the  status  quo  in 
China,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  desirable 
extension  of  Japanese  influence,  which, 
thev  contend,  will  work  for  the  best 
interest  of  China.  It  is  understood  that 
George  W.  Guthrie,  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  hks  had  a  .series  of  confer¬ 
ences  recently  with  Viscount  Ishli.  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  concerned  informal 
inquirle.s  regarding  the  demands  on 


.  J  China,  a.s  -well  as  the  alliance  with 
<■  Russia. 


‘i'yV  interests. 

the  United  States 


Secret  Clauses  Rumored. 

‘  The  report  persists  in  Tokio  that  the  j 
■alliance  contains  .secret  clauses,  and  1 
third  parties  arc  anxious  to  know  j 
'  ;  whether  there  is  anything  to  affect  their  i 
Japan  officially  lias  assured  i 
Government  that  the  , 
alliance  in  no  way  affects  the  status  ' 
quo  of  China.  Neutrals  appear  especially  ' 
interested  as  to  how  it  would  affect  the  1 
question  of  equal  opportunity,  but  they  ! 
have  been  assured  tliat  the  equality  of 
opportunity  w^l  existln  theluture,  as  m  ; 
1-1  the  past. 

Some  Americans  here  say  the  facts 
,:;that  Great  Britain  and  France  declare 
they  are  familiar  with  the  treaty  in 
its  entirety  and  that  it  meets  with  their 
y  approval  are  in  the  nature  of  a  guar¬ 
antee  for  America,  because  the  inter-  . 
ests  of  those  countries  in  China  are 
'  huge  and  doubtless  will  be  developed 
Rafter  the  present  war.  • 

It  is  believed  here  that  the  Far  East 
will  take  on  an  added  importance  after 
the  war  and  it  Is  thought  likely 
'  among  other  things  Great  Britain  will 
greatly  augment  her  fleet  in  Oriental 

.  '^Meantime,  as  stated  above,  it  is  re- 
i,.*  earded  as  likely  that  Japan  will  seek 
'■./j  to  develop  her  pacific  ascendency  in 
China  by  affirming  her  position  and 
■;  sphere  of  influence  in  eastern  Inner 
t  Mongolia  and  South  Manchuria.  A  loan 
by  Japan  in  conjunction  with  the  En- 
tente  Allies  seems  .very  probable^  it 
'j'  is  reported 
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porreu  here  that  Klniclil  Kawa- 
.■  kami.  a  well-known  financier  former  y 
At  on  the  board  of  the  South  Manchur  a 
Railwav  Company,  will  be  appointed  to 
‘  the  post  of  financial  adyi-ser  to  the 
Chinese  Government  on  the  recommei^ 
^'1  dation  of  Baron  Hayasai,  Japan  s  new 
r" Minister  to  Peking.  The  engagement  is 
'  .said  to  be  connected  with  the  proposed 
•  loan  to  China.  Of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance,  according  to  the  ^ 

"  the  recent  appointment  of  General 
'  Nobuzumi  Aokl,  of  the  Japanese 
■  to  the  post  of  military  adviser  to  the 
'  Chinese  Government.  . 

Ml  these  development.?  are  interpreted 
,  as  steps  bv  Japan  toward  the  spread  of 
her  friendly  influence  In  China,  \Ndilch. 
"  accorS  to  Japanese  doctrine,  should 
continue  until  it  becomes  predominant 
a^Sared  with  that  of  other  powers. 

■■ 
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The  French  Government  has  ever  shown  itself 
covertly,  and  at  times  openly,  hostile  to  Protestant 
missions,  but  never  more  flagrantly  than  by  recent 
action.  Its  attitude  is  a  reflection  of  the  policy  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  at  the  present  time  _  is 
more  than  ordinarily  influential  in  the  official  life 
of  France. 

By  Article  Twenty-two  of  the  Protocol  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  September  lo,  1919.  the  French  Government 
engaged  itself  to  its  allies  to  protect  and  favor  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  nationality  or  religion  the  relig¬ 
ious,  scientific,  and  charitable  enterprises  created  and 
organized  by  the  citizens  of  the  other  signatory 
powers. 

It  was  especially  stipulated  that  “no  other  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  made  (upon  the  religious  undertak¬ 
ings  of  foreigners)  than  such  as  are  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  safety  and  order  in  Af¬ 
rican  territories.” 

These  treaty  obligations  are  to  become  mere  chiffon 
de  papier  at  the  hand  of  the  nation  which  we  so  lately 
helped  out  of  deadly  danger,  and  which  even  now  is 
seeking  relief  from  us  for  its  huge  indebtedness.  Prot-  , 
estant  missions  in  French  Africa  are  to  he  strangled  [ 
and  none  will  suffer  sooner  than  American  mission  : 
pioneers. 

Here  are  some  of  the  terms  of  the  decree  which  is 
to  regulate  mission  work.  ^  , 

AW  exercises  of  worship  must  receive  administrative 
permission.  .  ; 

The  authorities  have  the  right  to  suppress  at  will  ^ 
any  religious  services  displeasing  to  them. 

No  public  worship  can  take  place  in  other  foreign 
ianguage  than  French.  ,  ,  1 

This  will  make  it  possible  to  suppress  the  church 
services  of  large  numbers  of  Protestant  English- 
speaking  Negroes  who  have  moved  from  Sierra  Leone 
i  into  French  territory.  . 

The  right  to  make  collections  for  religious  purposes 
.  is  dependent  on  the  authorization  of  the  officials --a 
direct  stab  at  the  life  of  the  native  Christian  churches. 

Teaching  of  native  population  is  to  be  allowed  only  ■ 
after  permits  have  been  secured.  .  I 

Worse  than  all  — the  use  of  native  languages  is  3 
forbidden  in  mission  schools.  In  other  words  it  is  | 
to  be  made  impossible  to  teach  the  twelve  million  of  | 
blacks  in  French  Africa  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  S 
mother  tongues.  The  Bible  may  be  translated  • 
for  them  and  sent  them  by  American  and  British 
Bible  societies,  but  France,  “the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Bible-burning  Church,  prohibits  its  vernacular 
use.  If  any  attempt  it  their  schools  are  to  be  closed 
and  they  are  to  be  expelled  from  the  colony.  _  : 

So  does  the  French  Government^  respect  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  its  great  Protestant  allies,  England  and  , 

It  is  suggested  that  readers  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times  register  their  protests  at  the  French  embassy  i 
it  Washington.  Mission  boards  are  also  urg^  _  to  , 
make  joint  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  brmg 
the  entire  influence  of  the  American  Government  tor 
the  repeal  of  this  insidious  attack  on  liberty  of  con-  • 
science.  It  is  tacitly  understood  that  _  these  oppres- , 
siie  regulations  are  not  to  be  put  into  operation 
against  Moslems.  The  Koran  is  to  be  read  in  Arabic 
and  Mohammedan  schools,  and  _  worship  given  the 
fight  of  way.  The  French  colonial  government  does 
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nnt  dare  oouress  these  fanatics.  Cannot  American 
Cffiriftians  at  home  get  behind  their  representatives 
i? Africa  and  thus  influence  the  French  authorities? 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1914. 


STATE  RELIGION. 


President  Yuan  is  performing  { 
a  rather  undignified  jig  around  I 
the  pitfaU  of  state  worship.  At  | 
first  he  went  toward  his  object  | 
in  a  straight  line,  but,  seeing 
the  trouble  that  was  beginning 
to  seethe  up,  he  set  out  to  find 
an  easier  way.  He  denied  that " 
he  had  any  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  State  religion,  hut 
proceedel  to  arrange  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  worship  of 
Heaven  and  Confucius.  But 
first  he  lia  l  to  dodge  a  crown, 
which  was  not  an  easy  or  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  even  with 
the  aid  of  his  valets  of  the 
Political  Council.  And  then  it 
was  shown  to  him  that  this  was 
only  a  roundabout  way  to  the 
same  pool  of  turmoil  —  that 
State  worship  necessarily  meant 

State  rebgion  and  an  end  to 
religion^  liberty.  So  he  dodged 
again,  this  time  backward.  And 
now,  having  allowed  the  d<^ci- 
sive  moment  for  the  taking  of 
the  step  to  pass,  he  stands  in, 
hesitation,  waiting  for  some-; 
thing  to  turn  up. 

Meanwhile  the  opponents  of 
State  reri,.^ion  are  pushing; 
steadily  forward,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  they  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pretty  nearly  cornered  at 
last.  A  petition  drawn  up  by 
the  united  committee  of  tbe 


Christian  and  other  religions! 
and  sent  to  the  President  and; 
his  government  puts  the  issue  i 
of  State  Worship  against  Relig- j- 
ions  Liberty  in  such  clear-cut  I 
terms  as  Machiavelli  himself  j 
could  hardly  dodge.  We  give  f 
the  petition  here  as  it  appeared  | 
in  the  Peking  press: —  " 

After  saying  that  they  fear  that  the  i 
adoption  of  the  worship  of  Heaven  , 
and  Confucius  as  state  rites  would  ‘ 
cause  endless  religious  strife  and  in-  ; 
numerable  political  obstacles,  they  i 
asked  the  Government  to  express  its  ^ 
views  on  the  following  points  :  ; 

(1)  Is  religion  going  to  be  affiliated* 
with  the  state  ?  If  so,  then  all  relig-i 
ious  must  be  similarly  honoured.  | 

(2)  Worship  of  Heaven  and  Con-j 
fucius  is  against  the  rules  of  some  re-' 
ligious.  But  if  they  refuse  to  comply,' 
it  will  be  against  the  law.  What  re-| 
medy  does  the  Government  suggest  ? 

(3)  The  expenses  of  worship  shall' 
be  paid  out  of  the  taxes  collected  from; 
the  people  of  all  religions.  What,  if  j 
they  are  not  willing  .(gladly)  to  con-; 
tribute  the  money  for  the  worship  of* 
gods  against  their  conscience  ? 

(4)  The  President  is  the  President! 
of  the  five  races.  If  he  honours  one  re-: 
ligion,  he  ought  to  honour  all  religions. 
Thus  Sakamoni,  Laotsz,  Mohamed 
and  Christ  should  also  be  worshipped; 
according  to  the  Ceremony  of  the  first | 
degree. 

(5)  Officials  .and  students,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  faith,  will  be  deprived 
of  their  citizens’  rights.  Can  we  call 
this  liberty  and  equality  ? 

There  is  the  whole  controversy 
in  a  nutshell,  fctate  worship 
and  religious  liberty  cannot  go 
together.  President  Y uan  must  f 
choose  one  or  the  other. 

While  those  who  are  fighting 
for  religious  liberty  in  Peking 
are  thus  seeking  an  honest, 
clear-cut  issue,  it  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  find  a  foreign  newspaper 
creating  a  diversion  by  condon¬ 
ing  the  President’s  proposal  for 
State  worship  on  the  ground  | 

that  Hie  Chinese  must 
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something 'in  the  nature 
religious  sa-nction  to  hold 
until  Christianity  can  havetim0*| 
to  leaven  the  country,  and  that;  J 
the  w.jrship  of  “Heaven”  ^-Bd;  | 
Confucius  is  “better  than  not-;^ 
hing.”  The'  reply  to  this^;. 
argument  is  that,  if  there  iS; 


the  old  religions!" 


not 


come* 


any  value  in 
of  China,  it  doss 
from  the  State’s  sanction.  b 

The  oily  effect  of  the  old; 
Imperial  rites  was  to  place  the : 
Emperor  in  a  position  of  false 
sanctity  as  the  “Son  of  Heaven”  ■; 
and  to  give  the  scholars  of  the^ 
country  a  false  position  as 
apostles  of  the  demi-god  Con¬ 
fucius.  This  notion  is  clearly' 
opposed  to  the  free  doctrines  of 
Christ,  who  taught  that  all  men 
were  the  sons  of  God. 

Moreover,  in  its  practical, 
effects  the  re-establishment  off 
the  Imperial  rites  will  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  advancement  of 
Christianity.  It  is  clearly  in-*: 
tended  that  not  only  the  Pre¬ 
sident  but  the  officials  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  be  obliged 
to  bow  the  knee  to  the  idols. 

( The  discussion  as  to  whati 
figure  should  represent  Heaven 
shows  the  idolatrous  nature  oC 
the  rites  )  Again,  it  follows  as, 
an  almost  necessary  corollary; 
that  similar  rites  will  bo 
introduced  into  the  government: 
schools.  The  Christians  of; 
China  cannot  bow  the  knee  toi 
Baal  or  any  other  idols,  and  the, 
introduction  of  a  State  religion; 
places  them  among  the  ranks  of 
the  proscribed.  It  was  so  under 
the  Manchu  dynasty.  It  cannot 
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A  Chinese.  Pioneer 
Christian. 

DAYS  OF  PERSECUTION  RECALLED. 


Our  Taikang  (Honan) correspondent 
writes  : 

While  I  was  at  Kaifeng  a  few  days 
ago  a  Mr.  Chu  died  who  was  the  firet 
man  to  become  a  Christian  in  Kaifeng. 
His  story  is  interesting.  In  the  old 
days  when  Kaifeng  was  straitly  closed 
against  any  foreigner  a  Chinese 
colporteur  managed  to  get  into  the 
city  unnoticed.  But  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  display  his  books  and  preach 
he  was  denounced  and  set  upon  by 
'  one  of  the  leading  gentry.  His  books 
were  .-11  scattered  in  the  street,  and 
he  was  glad  to  escape  with  the  loss 
of  his  belongings  merely.  Mr.  Chu 
happened  to  pass  along  just  then  and 
picked  up  some  of  the  gospels  and 
took  them  home.  He  was  an  opium 
smoker  then,  but  through  reading  the 
go^’peh  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
'  and  when  business  took  him  to  the 
north  of  the  river  he  went  and  saw  Mr. 
Goforth  at  Char.gteb.  7  here  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  fully  .believe  and  was 
only  anxious  that  wotk  should  be 
started  in  Kaifeng.  That  was  quite 
impossible  then,  but  when  Mr.  Powell 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  managed 
!o  get  into  Kaifeng  in  1889 — the  first 
foreigner  to  do  so  for  forty  years  or  so 
— he  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
Mr.  Cbu,  whom  he  found  believing 
;  with  his  wite  and  whole  family. 

Mr.  Ford  visited  Kaifeng  in  1900 
and  would  have  baptised  Mr.  Chu 
then,  only  the  Boxer  trouble  occurred. 
However,  Mr.  Chu  was  kept  faithful 
all  through  that  trying  t'me.  He  was 
:  baptized  with  his  wife  in  1902  when 
Mr.  Powell  was  enable  to  return  and 
start  work.  Since  then  he  h  is  been 
most  consistent  in  his  Christian  pro- 
i  fession.  His  son-in-law  ‘s  the  church 

j| 

^  evangelist,  paid  and  supported  by  the 
church.  His  only  son  was  the  first 
hospital  student  and  firit  doctor  gra- 
;  duate  from  the  hospital.  Sinoa  the 
;  revolution  he  has  been  doctor  in  the 
government  dispensary  in  Kaifeng  and 
'  is  doing  well. 
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